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PREFACE 


India, the most valuable cle])eiiclencj of the British crovm, is also one of the most 
interesting portions of the globe. Even some of its physical features are on a scale of 
unparalleled grandeur. The stujDcndous mountain chain along its northern frontier 
rising gTadually from a plain of inexhaustible fertilit}', has snowy summits which tower 
neai-ly six thousand feet above the loftiest of anj* other countiy in either hemisphere ; 
while over the vast expanse of its magniticentl}’ diversified surface almost cA’cry product 
possessed of economical value grow.s indigcnou.sly, or having been introduced is cultivated 
with success. Hor are its moral less i-emai'kablc than its physical features. In its 
rugged recesses and jungly forests A'arious tribes, su2)])osed to represent its abonginal 
inhabitants, may still be seen in a state bordering on absolute barbarism. The great 
bulk of the population, hoAvcver, consists of a race, or rather aggregation of luces, AAdio, 
though far adA’anced in ciAulization, at least in the ordinary sense of the term, since they 
have for ages lived under regular government, dAvelt in large and splendid cities, and 
carried most of the arts of common life to high perfection, are yet the dupes and slaA^es 
of a most childish and galling superstition. That the dominant class, to A\diich all others 
are subserA*ient, should be fidl of I'eligious zeal, is notliing more than might haA*e been 
expected, but a neAv phase of human nature seems to be presented Avhen tlio.’^e occupying 
the loAA'cr grades of the social scale are seen submitting AAnthout a murmur to be lorded 
over, and treated as mere outcasts Avhose very touch is pollution. ■\^Tiat makes this 
submission the more extraordinary, is that those avIio exemplify it are by no means 
deficient in natural acuteness, and, on the contraiy, often give proofs of intellectual 
cidture. Hindooism, though little better than a tissue of obscene and monstrous fancies, 
not only counts its domination by thousands of years, but can boast of haAing had among 
its votaries, men AA^ho, in the ages in A\diich they lived, extended the boundaries of knoAA^- 
ledge, and carried some of the abstrusest of dihe sciences to a height Avlfich they had 
never reached before. This remarkable combination of pui’e intellect and groA-elling 
supei-stition, noAvhere displayed so strikingly and unequiAmcally as in India, giA'cs a 
peculiar value eA’en to that part of its history AAdiich, relating only U) its social state, i- 
necessaril}'- the least fruitful in stirring incidents. 


So long as the leading poAvers of Europe made India a kind of cojnmon batlle-ffeld- 
on Avhich they met to contend for supremacy, no one nation could be ;ciid {/> y tuy 
exclusive or peculiar interest in its affab’s; but from the mojnent wbon Orcat ijjit'dii 
forth, vh-tually if not formally recognized as the pa minouni power, -''’ce hrMij of bo:L 
tries became in a manner identified, and ought tljo’eforc ‘/j be 'Ovcied re one 
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at all, ovglit ratlier to increase the interest of the British readei', who is not only introduced 
to new scenes and new inodes of social existence, but follows his countrjnnen step by step, 
and sees them in a new sphere displaying the same unrivalled talents, civil and military, 
the same indomitable courage and perseverance, the same enlightened, humane, and 
generous spirit, which have placed Great Britain at the head of modem nations, and 
given her the largest and mightiest empire that the world has yet beheld. While India 
was placed under a kind of tutelage, and those intrusted with its administration, instead 
of encouraging, systematically repressed the public curiosity, there was doubtless some 
excuse for a feeling of apathy in regard to its affairs ; but now that the anomalous form 
of government has been abolished, and the Queen, ruling India in her own name without 
any adventitious intervention, has called upon her loving subjects to unite uith her in 
developing its resources, as one of the most effectual means of pi’omoting the general 
welfare of all her dominions, how can the call be properly responded to, unless the actual 
circumstances of the country, and the whole course of events by which these have been 
formed — in other words, all the details of its history — are carefully studied? 

A subject so important and so attractive as that of India could not fail to engage 
the pens of many wiiters, and accordingly a number of works relating to it has appeared, 
some of them by distinguished men, who bore no unimportant pai*t in many of the trans- 
actions which they nairate. To all these works, however, there is one serious objection, 
which, without impugning their merits, goes to prove that so far from exhausting the 
subject, they have left important blanks, which depiive them of the character of complete 
histoiies. Some of them are professedly confined to particidar periods or particular 
prortnces ; while others of a more general description either omit part of the earlier 
histoiy, or after bringing it down as far as was practicable at the time, stop short at the 
veiy period when it becomes at once most interesting and most instructive. The present 
work, which differs from them in plan, and is also intended to be of a more popular 
character, was undertaken in the belief that if written after due I'esearch, in a perajiicu- 
ous style, and -with strict impartiality, it might supply a want wliich had long been felt, 
and to which recent events had given much additional urgency. It is, as its name implies, 
a Comprehensive History of India, beginning with its earliest period, and continued, 
without the known omission of any transaction of importance, to the present time. In 
composing it, the author has not trusted to previous compilations, but deiived his 
materials as much as possible from original and official souraes. How far he has succeeded, 
it remains for his readers to decide. The only part of the work on which he ventures 
to anticipate the judgment of the public is that of the maps, plans, and nmnerous illustra- 
tions, which, independently of their merit as embellishments, bring all the leading tojiics of 
the history — its campaigns, its battle-fields, its cities, and other localities, and even ite 
most celebrated personages — immediately before the eye, in a manner which not only does 
much credit to those employed upon them, but must greatly facilitate the intelligent 
perusal of the history itself. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ONG after the name of India liad become familiar in the t 

ideas of hi- 

earliest seats of civilization in the Mediterranean, little more <!'■'«> e^o- 

. . . . gi'apliy. 

was knovm of the country designated by it, than that it 


was a region of vast extent situated in the far East, near 
the outermost verge of the known world. From the in- 
habitants themselves no satisfactory information could be 





1 passed by its omi peculiar ocean; and pi? 

" of the human race in Jummoodeep, whicli is nearest the centre, and nindooidoa, 
consists partly of Meru, a mountain of gold of enormous height, reaching 
as far beneath as above the surface, appropriated to themselves one of its 
most highly favoured localities.' The notions of the Greeks, though disfigured "o- 
and obscured by fable, were of a more definite deiscription. Instead of allowing 
his fancy to run riot, Herodotus diligently consulted the few soimces of know- 
ledge Avithin his reach, and honestly communicated the result. According to 
him, India was, as its name implies, the country drained by the Indus, and 
consisted of tAvo great divisions — a Avestern, Avhich Avas included in the Persian 
empire, and formed the largest, as Avell as the most productive of the tAventy 
satrapies or provinces into Avhich that empire Avas then divided; and an eastern, 
which, stretching beyond the limits supposed to be habitable, teiminated in a, 
sandy desert.- Crude as these ideas ai'e, so little Avas done to correct or enlarge 
them, that when Alexander, during his celebrated expedition, first rea/djed the 
Indus, he mistook it for the Nile. Fortunately he took the jno'it efieetnaj 
means to undeceive himself, by fitting out a fleet, and giving ilje eomniand of 
it to Nearchus, Avho, after descending the river to its mouth in the o%an, 
tinned his course westAAmds along the shores of tlie Arabian fi'at and fi/e'dJv 




' Gladwin’s Apcen A3ery, vol. iii. p. 23, et scq., with its ctmo’n ut-p. .'RyO,* 
* Herodotus, book iii. 97-106. 
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ciny and 
iI)o. 


ariivctl in the Persian Gulf. Alexander, wlio liacl accompanied Nearclius in 
iiis descent, alter\\’’ards acconi])]isl)cd tlic I’cst of tlic distance overland. 

iwo great routes to India had tlius been simidtaneoiisly explored. As a 


Nilf’TM 



natui-al consequence, regular intercoui-se with it rapidly increased, and both its 
ligui e and dimensions began to be better understood. Ample evidence of this 
is fiuni.shed by the works of Strabo and Ptolemy, and yet it cannot be denied, 
that Avith all their industry and sagacity, they have rather distorted than de- 
lineated India. The maritime portion, in particular, is miserably emtailed, and 
its characteristic projection, instead of forming the vertex of a triangle, is con- 

’ This map, though sufficiently curious, could scarcely be made more intelligible by any amount of 
e.xplanation. It is fanciful throughout, and aU the attempts which have been made to find fi.ved localitif 
tor its cardinal points, and its ranges of mountains, have failed. The ocean surroundin'' Jummoodeep is 
the only one which looks like reality, because it is said to consist of salt water. The" other six oepans 
eyon i consist in succession of milk, milk curds, ghee or clarified butter, sugar-cane juice, wine, 

trpen wfiT-or ° 
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verted into the side of a squared Tt is not diflicnlt to account for tliis serious 
blunder, which, indeed, is only one of the many which it was impossible to 
avoid, so long as the only accoiuits of the country wore derived from travellers 
who reached it by journeying across inhospibiblc deserts, or navigators who, in 
the infancy of their art, eftected a long and perilous passage by following the 
wmdings of the interveniug shores A great advance was made when the 
Portuguese doubled the Cape of Good llope. Finm that time, tlie Indian coast roKu-ncso 
became accc'^sible m all directions, and its outline was easily traced. To ma]i 
out the interior was a work of greater difliculty — a work iii vdiich little progress 
could be made while the struggle for supremacy in the East remained undecided. 

No sooner, however, were the foundations of our Indian cmjiirc securely laid, 



I.NDIA, ACCOnniN’O TO I’TOLBMV. 


than the necessity of obtaining a thorough knowledge of its smTace was Modem geo- 
urgently felt. Accordingly, in addition to district sui'veys, one embracing the 
country in all its length and breadth has been undertaken at the instance of 
government, and carried on with all the aids Avhich the refinements of modern 
science supply. In this way, most of the blanks in Indian geographj^ have been 
filled up, and a map, not unworthy of the vast and magnificent country which 
it delineate.s, is advancing to completion. 

In the course of the following work, the important puiqooses to Avhich the 
valuable materials accumulated by these stuweys are applicable will often be- 


' Forbiger’s Handbuch dev alien Qcographie, particularly the illustrative maps in vol. i 
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Viinlliv.'i Moiiiitairi-, v,‘iiirli {n-t'-li irrc^oilm K- n'-ro- • tlio '■•ouiifi'V from .‘■'>'1 
lictwcoii til'- iiioiit!i-i of tli<- fii'lii' nti'i flio Oanoc- 


iriri<loo-t;iii, t!iu iiiolml-, tlio v/lio]*- of Iiifiiri v,-liicli lif--; r.-onti^nio'i- 

to ofJicr ]Mrfs of tlio A-ii.'iti'; fotif iri'-nt, nri'l con-i-f- nlrno f, ontirolv of tv>'0 
oiv.'it river Ici-iii flint of flio Iii'lii' in the v,'e-f mi'] tlmt of tlio Gnn''o; in tli(" 

O ’ ^ 

enst. Jjofli lire ins hnvc n c'lrninon nii'I innonifif-cjut Ijonii'Inry in tlif; north 
whore tlio iriinnlnyn, ly far the loftie-t inonntnin .'•yf-toin in the worl'l, v'ith 
.snowy suininits wliioli, iri'-;i‘-nre'l from flio level of tlie sea, liave more tlinn five 
milei of vertical lieiolit, 'liverge- as from a central nii'jleu-, in opjiosite direction- 
— on the one hand, slojiin;;^ north-we.^t, and givin^^ its vratens chiefly to the 
of ti,r Indus, and on the other, ciiiwing round toward the ea>-t, and .supplying inno- 
meraldc f(;eder.s to the Ganges. 'J'he Lasin of the Indus hfis its greatest length 
from north to south, and, with cvecjition of the heautiful valley of Cashmere 
and of the Punjalj, is rernarkalde for fi l)arrenne‘'s, which, in its lower part, 
Ijccomes so great that cultivation is confined to the Lreadth of a few' miles on 
either side of the river, while the adjacent country is converted into a dtecrt. 
d’his desert, .stretching away to the cast and north-east for .several hundred 
miles, has its occasional oase.s, Put i.s, for the most piart, a sandy waste, mono- 


tonous and dreary in the extreme. 

On entering the hasin of the Gange.s, a striking contra.st i.s pre.sented- On 
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the north side, the Himalaya, descending by a series of magnificent terraces ».n_. 
irith parallel or intersecting valleys, approaches the edge of an immense plain 
of surpassing beauty and fertility, sloping gently from west to east, and tea. 
versed near- its centre by a majestic river. On both sides, chiefly from the 
Himalaya, but partly also from the Vindhya range, it is joined by numerous 
tribritaries, which so augment its volume that it becomes in a manner encum- 
bered with its spoils, and unable to carry them along in one imdivided channel. 
Accordingly, in the lower part of its course, it throws off numerous branches, 
which form a kind of network across its delta. A little lower down it conv 
inunicates with the Brahmapootra, coming from the east, and carrying a volume 
of water little if at all inferior to its OAvn. The difficulty of discharge is thus 
greatly increased, and can only he met by an additional number of outlets. 

In the dry season, these flow within their banks, and have the appearance of 
independent streams ; but when the Avaters rise, a sudden overfloAV bikes place, 
and the Avhole country is covered for many miles around Avith one vast inunda- 
tion. A similar result is produced on the loAver flats of the Indus; and one 
consequence is, that both rivers become far less available for navigation than 
might he supposed from the volumes of water which they carry. The channels 
becoming shallow and attenuated in proportion to their number, it is difficult 
to find any single one which large vessels can safely use. 

The tAvo great basins noAv described do not completely exhaust the Avhole central 
ai-ea included AAdthin the Himalaya and the Vindhya range; and therefore it is 
necessary to mention, that the raniifications of the range cover a considerable 
tract of great beauty and fertility, which belongs to what has been called 
Central India, and is drained by the independent basins of the Nerbndda and 
the Taptee, wliich carry its waters Avest to the Gulf of Cambay. 

The Deccan, the other great diAusion of India, is washed by the ocean on Ti.e Deccan, 
all sides but one, and is hence, though not Avith strict accimacy, usually described 
as a peninsula. It is in the form of an immense triangle, Avhich rests on the 
Vindliya range as its base, and terminates in Cape Comorin as its vertex. Of 
its tAvo sides, one running S.S.E. in an almost unbroken line, faces the Arabian 
Sea, the other, Avhose continuity is more broken, lies south-west, and faces the 
Bay of Bengal. Names so common as not to be unworthy of notice .serA-e to 
distinguish the lower halves of the sides— that on the west bein^r 

designated as the Malabar, and that on the east as the Coromandel co^^-f, ‘ 

The structiu'e of the Deccan is very simple. Not fiir from thf 
extremities of the Vindhya range, Avhose greatest height is not rO"- 
exceed 3000 feet, tAA^o mountain chains proceed, and stretch soo'^bw^- 
ions nearly parallel to the coasts. That on the v.rM 
GWits, IS continued to Cape Comorin. Its loftiest .summ:-- " 

0 ween hit 10“ and 15°, rise to about 6000 feet Tov.> " 

1 ■ seldom recedes more than forty miles, it is vcrv " '' 


or. O' 
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luiul. which, in niMiiy alnm';!, (•(inal'^ it in hoi^^ht, its slope i.s alway,s 

!Xi'!uIn!il. and occasionally iiniuMvcptihlc. On hoth sides it is clothed with inag- 
niliccnt tinihcr. and displays ninch i^rand scenery. 

The Ka.stcrn Chants is a le.ss elevate<l and tamer ranga*. Its loftie.st .suniniits 
are not above dOOO feid. and its <listance IVoni the sea is so considerable that 
the de.scent is seldom abrupt In its entir.se southwards, instead of being con- 
tinued to the extremitv, it stops about midway, and turnin'; fpv'idually south-west, 
meets with a trausveme range called the Neilgheny I lilts, which have .summits 
exceeding 7000 feet, and by which it beci>mes linked with the AVe.stern Ghauts. 
In this way a new triangle, with sides cnmjiosed of mountain range.s, is fonnecl 
within that ot the Deccan, and inclo.ses an elevated table-land, which has a 
gradual but continuous slojie eastward I’rom the \\"estern Ghauts to the sea. 
In accordance with this slo[)e, all the rivem of any magnitude — the Mahamiddy, 
the Goilavcrv, the Krishna, the Pennar, the Pelar. and the Coleroon or Caveiy, 
eaiTV the drainage to the Bay of Bengal. This table-land cannot boast the 
fertility of the basin of the Gange.s. becau.se, while it i.s exposed to a more 
scorching heat, it has no streams fed by peiiietual snow. The toirents of rain, 
however, which periodically descend on the Western Ghauts, compensate m 
some degi'ce for this defect, and provide the means of a .system of irrigation, 
which, carried on by collecting the superlluous water in immense tanks during 
the rainy season, at one time made many parts of the Deccan proverbial for 
beauty and productiveness. Unfortunately, in too many districts of the coimtrj', 
and more especially in those where native misrule still continues, many of these 
tanks are in ruins, and sterility has returned. 

The geology of India has not been fullv investigated, but wliat is known 
seems to show that its leading features are less complicated than those of most 
other countries. All the great mountain ranges are composed of the rocks 
usually classified as granitic. In the stupendous heights of the Himalaya 
gneiss is particularly predominant, and is associated with mica -schist, horn- 
blende-schist, chloride -slate, and primitive limestone. In the chains of the penin- 
sula the same rocks prevail — granite in the south-west and south, and sienite m 
the south-east, covering a considerable portion of the siuface, and composing 
some of the highest peaks. One great exception to this predominance of gTanite 
and its accompanjfing schists is in the southern portion of the Western Ghauts, 
where these rocks disapipear beneath the sruface, and are overlaid by a peculiar 
species of iron clay, which, from its being so soft where it lies as to be easily cut 
by the spade, and hardening on exposure to the air so as to be fit for building, 
has received the name of laterite or biick-stone. This mineral, instead of being 
a mere local deposit, almost assumes the dignity of a distinct formation, continu- 
ing Avith little inten-uption to the extremity of the continent, and eA'cn re- 
appearing beyond it in the Island of Ceylon. 

Another gi-eat exception to the predominance of granitic rocks is in the 
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upper part of tlie Western Ghauts, and the adjoining ramifications of the Basaltic 
Vindhya range. Here hasaltic trap, in its various forms of prismatic, columnai, 
globular, tabular, porphyritic, and amygdaloid, siDreads out as an overlying rock, 
to an extent unequalled, it is believed, in any other part of the world. A very 
large portion of the table-land of the Deccan is entirely covered by it. Not 
unfrequently both the trap and the gi’anite pierce the smface abruptly, and rise 
in precipitous isolated masses of considerable height. jMany of these standing 
out prominently from the surrounding plains and cro\vned with hill-forts, form 
the most remarkable features in the landscape. 

The more regular strata of the secondary and tertiaiy periods are largely 
developed on the lower sides of the Himalaya, and occup}’- considerable tracts in etmta. 
various other localities. Many of the sandstones and shales of the former period 
belong to the coal measiu’es ; and coal has not only been found at several places, 
but is actually worked, particularly in the valley of tlie Damooda in the district 
, of Burdwan, where a coal field with a main seam 9 feet in thickness has been 
carefully explored, and found to extend over a large area. The proximity of 
this field to the capital, from which it is about 1.50 miles north-west, and the 
facility of carriage by water, and now also by rail, have brought it early into 
notice ; but there cannot be a doubt that there are many other fields equally 
promising, and, at all events, productive enough to supply the demand about to 
be created by the establishment of an extensive system of railways. The tertiary 
formation appears to obtain its greatest breadth in the north-west, towards 
Scinde and the Punjab, from which, and the mountains of adjacent districts, 
fossil remains of singular forms and gigantic dimensions have recently been 
brought to enrich our museums. 

It must be admitted that, as a mineral country, India has not yet proved its Minerals 
title to a prominent place. Though in ancient times gold was so abundant, that 
the Indian was the only one of the' Persian satrapies which paid its tribute in 
that precious metal, it has now only a few washings, which are by no means 
productive. Its diamond mines also, once so famous, have long been exhausted. 
Besides the coal already mentioned, the only mineral products of much economi- 
cal value are copper, of which several mines are worked; iron, from which steel 
of the finest quality is manufactured ; nitre, so abundant as to form an impor- 
tant article of export ; and salt, said to exist in beds which are inexhaustible. 

’Of the 28° of north latitude over which India extends, 154° ai’e within the ciimate. 
tropical, and 124° rvithin the temperate zone. Taking this fact only into view, 
it might be easy to give the theory of its climate ; but it would merely be to 
show how rvidely in this case, as in many others, theory differs from reality. 

The position of a country relatively to the equator, simply shows how long and 
how intensely the sun dining its annual revolution will shine upon it, but 
gives no infonnation as to the modifying causes by which, often far more 
than by degrees of latitude, its climate is deteimined. In regard to India 
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land, whicli, in many parts, almost equals it in height, its slope is alwayi 
gindnal and occasionally imporco]itihle. On both sides it is clothed wth mag 
nilicent tiinher, and disjdays much grand scenery. 


The hlastern Ghauts is a le.ss 


elevated and tamer range. 


Its loftiest summitf 


are not above GOOD feet, and its distance from the 


.sea is so considerable that 


the descent is seldom abrujit. In its course southward.s, instead of being con- 
tinued to the extremity, it stops about midway, and turning gindually south-west, 
meets with a transverse range called the Neilgherry Hills, wdiich have summits 
exceeding VOOO feet, and by which it becomes linked with the Western Ghauts. 
In this way a new triangle, \vith sides composed of mountain ranges, is formed 
within that of the Deewm, and incloses an elevated table-land, which has a 


gradual but continuous .slojic eastward from the Western Ghauts to the sea. 
In accordance with this slope, all the rivers of an)’^ magnitude — the Mahanuddy, 
the Godavery, the Krishna, the Pennar, the Pelar, and the Coleroon or Cavery, 


cany the drainage to the Bay of Bengal. Tin's table-land cannot boast the 
fertility of the basin of the Ganges, because, while it is exposed to a more 
scorching heat, it has no streams fed bj’- perpetual snow. The torrents of rain, 
however, which periodically descend on the Western Ghauts, compensate in 
some degree for this defect, and provide the means of a system of irrigation, 
which, carried on by collecting the super'lluous water in immense tanks during 
the rainy season, at one time made many parts of the Deccan proverbial for 
beauty and productiveness. Unfortunately, in too many districts of the country, 
and more especially in those wdiere native misrule still continues, many of these 
tanks are in ruins, and sterility has returned. 

Geology. The gcology of India has not been fully investigated, but what is knoum 

seems to show that its leading features are less complicated than those of most 
other countries. All the great mountain ranges are composed of the rocks 
usually classified as granitic. In the stupendous heights of the Himalaya 
gneiss is particularly predominant, and is associated with mica -schist, horn- 
blende-schist, chloride-slate, and primitive limestone. In the chains of the penin- 
sula the same rocks prevail — granite in the south-west and south, and sienite ui 
tbe south-east, covering a considerable portion of the surface, and composing 
some of the highest peaks. One great exception to this predominance of granite 
and its accompanying schists is in the southern portion of the Western Ghauts, 
where these rocks disappear beneath the surface, and are overlaid by a peculiar 
species of iron clay, which, from its being so soft where it bes as to he easily cut 
by the spade, and hardening on exposure to the air so as to he fit for building, 
has received the name of laterite or brick-stone. This mineral, instead of being 
a mere local deposit, almost assumes the dignity of a distinct formation, contmu 
ing ■with little interruption to the extremity of the continent, and even le 
appearing beyond it in the Island of Ceylon. 

Another great exception to the predominance of granitic rocks is in the 
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upper part of the Western Ghauts, and tlie adjoining rauiifications of the 
Vindh3’-a range. Here basaltic trap, in its various forms of ]U’isinatic, columnar, 
globular, tabidar, porplijuitic, and am3'gdaloid, s]u-cads out as an overlying rock, 
to an extent uneciualled, it is believed, in any other part of the v'orld. A very 
large portion of the table-land of the Deccan is entirely covered by it. Not 
unfrequently both the trap and the gi-anite pierce the surface abruptly, and rise 
in precipitous isolated masses of considerable lieiglit. i\]any of tliese standing 
out prominently from the surrounding plains and crowned witli liill-forts, form 
the most remarkable featmes in the landscape. 

The more reo-idar strata of the secondary and tertiary periods arc large^’- socoiidnry 
developed on the lower .sides of the Himala3'a, and occup3' considerable tracts in Htmt.i. 
various other localities. j\Ian3’- of the sandstones and shales of tlie former pciiod 
belong to the coal measures ; and coal has not onl3’^ Ijcen found at several places, 
but is actual^ worked, particularl3’' in the valle3^ of the Damooda in the district 
, of Biu'dwan, where a coal field with a main seam 1) feet in tlnckne.ss has been 
carefulty explored, and found to extend over a large area. The ]>roximit3’’ of 
this field to the capital, from which it is about 150 miles north-we.st, and the 
facility of carriage b3' water, and now also b3’- mil, have brought it carl3’' into 
notice ; but there cannot be a doubt that there are man3’- other fields erp)all3'- 
promising, and, at all events, productive enough to supj)!)’- the demand about to 
be created by the establishment of an extemsive S3^stem of railwa3^s. The tertiary 
formation appears to obtain its greatest breadth in the north-west, towards 
Scinde and the Punjab, fi-ora which, and the mountains of adjacent districts, 
fossil remains of singular forms and gigantic dimensions have reccntl3’' been 
brought to enrich oim museums. 

It must be admitted that, as a mineral countiy, India has not 3mt proved its 
title to a prominent place. Though in ancient times gold was so abundant, that 
the Indian was the only one of the' Persian satrapies which paid its tribute in 
that precious metal, it has now only a few washings, which are by no means 
productive. Its diamond mines also, once so famous, have long been exhausted. 

Besides the coal already mentioned, the only mineral products of much economi- 
cal value are copper, of which several mines are worked ; iron, from which steel 
of the finest quality is manufactured ; nitre, so abundant as to form an impor- 
tant article of export ; and salt, said to exist in beds which are inexhaustible. 

'Of the 28° of north latitude over which India extends, 15^° are within the ciimate. 
tropical, and 12^° within the temperate zone. Taking this fact only into view, 
it might be easy to give the theory of its climate ; but it would merely be to 
show how widely in this case, as in many others, theory differs from reality. 

The position of a country relatively to the equator, simply shows how long and 
how intensely the sun during its annual revolution will shine upon it, but 
gives no information as to the modif3n.ng causes by which, often far more 
than by degrees of latitude, its climate is determined. In regard to India 
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tliosc wiiso.'^ are so mnuoroiis, ami operate dillerently in diflerent localities, 
that it may he truly said to have not (»ne, hut many climate.s. Nortlnvards a 
tew degrees from the tropie. it has a region in which snow and ice arc never 
wanting; westwards, it has a de.sert with the parolied plains and scorching heats 
of the African Sahara; eastwai'ds. it has a deep alluvial hasin overcharged with 
moisture; and southwards, while the isothermal line, indicating the gi'eatest quan- 
tity of mean annual heat on the surface of the glohe, cro.sse.s it ohliqxiely from 
the Con>mandel to the Malahar eoa.st, the Neilgherry Hills, situated nearly in 
the same latitude, enjoy the climate of the finest jmrt of the temperate zone. 
Where so many anomalies exist, it would obviously he impossible to give an 
adequate de.seription. without entering into numerous complicated details; and 
therefore the utmost which can here be done is to ]Hnut out a few featiues 
whieh. though much divemitied by circumstance.s, may be considered charac- 
teristic of the climate of India 


'fhe most prominent of these features are heat and humidit}' — heat produced 
chiefly by the direct action of the sun’s i-ays. but intensified in many districts by 
a low level, a naturallv arid soil, and sultrv winds from other countries; and 
humidity, not derived, as in Europe, from moderate showem occurring more or 
less at all seasons, but the result of rains which occur regiflarly at stated periods, 
and are so c<.q)ious and incessant as often to pour down more water in a month 
than falls in any part of England in a year. In London, the mean annual tem- 
perature is in Calcutta it is 79 37'; in Bombay, 81-9'; in Madras, SI'I' 

lu order to perceive tlie full effect of these differences, it is necessary to attend 
to the annual range of temperature, or the number of degrees between the 
crreate.st mean heat and the greatest mean cold. In London, this i-ange amounts 
to no less than 10 3"^, whereas in the above three cities it amounts re.spectively to 
no more than to 11 ’O', 10°. and 7 '2°. Inotliev words, heat is far more equally dif- 
fused in India than in our own island ; and the complete ce.ssation of vegetation 
which takes place in the latter during the rigoiu* of winter, is totally unknown 
m the former. An equally striking contmst appeai-s in the degrees of himiidity. 
The avemge annual fall of min in England is 32 inches. In Bombay, as large a 
quantity has been known to fall in twelve days, while the average of the year is 
about 85 inches. On the Malabar coast and many parts of the Western Ghauts, 
even this quantity is largely exceeded, and the average has been estimated at 136 
inches. This, however, is only a local extreme. In Calcutta, the range of the 
fall is from 50 to 85 inches; and on the Coromandel coast, in the neighbovu- 
hood of bladras, the annual average of England is supposed not to be exceeded. 

The o-reat agents in regulating the climate of India and fixing its charactei, 
are the periodical winds knowm by the name of monsoons. ATith the interval o 
about a month, they chHde the year beHveen them — the one blowung regulari} 
from the north-east from October to blarch, and the other from the south-w es't 
from April to September. The noiih-east monsoon i.s, strictly speaking, identical 
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%vitli the iiorth-enst (riulo-wiiul, nn<l nccordingly blow without inteiTup. 

tion throughout the year, were it not hrouglil tuuler (he inllueuce of a great 
counteracting cause. 'J'his is ioiuul on the central plains of Asia, which, 
hecoinintr inunodenitelv heated wliilc the sun is north ol the eipj.'itor, rarity the 
surrounding air, and thereby disturb the atnu>spherieal e(pulibriuui. Jo I’cstore 
it, a current of colder air begins to rush in Iroin (ht* Indian Ocean. A kind ol 
struggle takes place — (he north-east nion'^oon cnde.avtuiring to maintain its direc- 
tion, while the new current endeavmu's to e.sl.'iblish its .'i-scendiaicy. In tlu' 
struggle, the north-east nmnsoon is idaced at great disaflv.antagt*. i»>r at (he very 
time when it is engaged with its ojijjunent, jiart- of its own lorces an* tlivcrted, tikh i-n*- 


and drawn off b) the regi<ms where (he e(juilibriuin has been disturbed. Alter 
a month of warfare, in which .all (he elenu-nts seem to mingle, .and thunder- 
storms and hurricanes nige with the grc.ate.st fury, (he new (airri*nt prevails, 
and becomes established as the .south-west, mon.soon After bhnving for ne.arly 
half a year, a new state of the atnuisjdiere is superinduced. 'J’he •iverluaited 
Asiatic plains are cooled down by the sun's departure for the south, the aerial 
struggle, Avith its accompanying thunder and hurricane.s, is renewed, .and in .*d)out 
a month the Jiorth-east monsoon, recovering its superiority, begdnsag.ain to l>low.‘ 

The effects of the monsoons in determining the climate of India arc very xiiOr 
remarkable. The south-we.st monsoon, in blowing over the Indian Ocean, 
becomes surcharged with vajjour, udiieh, being .s-uddeidyconden.sed on the heights 
of the Western Gli.auts, is discharged in torrents. Thus deprived of iks contents 
as fast as it arrives on the ^talabar coast, it blows acro.ss the count.rv, .and arrives 
at the Coromandel co.ast as a diy wind. Tiiis coast, accordingly, and the e.astcrn 
part of the Deccan, generally at this time receive no direct su]>])lies of rain, and 
become in consequence so parched, that the culture of the ground would become 
impossible, were it not th.at most of the rivers, having theii- sources in the West- 
ern Ghauts, become filled to overflowing, and thus furni.sh the means of cany- 
ing on an extensive .system of irrigation. Beyond the limits of the Western 
Ghauts, the Ioav plains near the mouths of the Indus, and the sandy desert to 
the east and north, are unable to attract any moisture from the monsoon, vdiich 
now anives Avell charged with Avater on the heights of the Himahay.a. Being 
here deflected, it descends into the basin of the Ganges, and floods the loAvcr 
plains of Bengal. The soutli-Avest monsoon haAdng run its course, the north-east 
monsoon repeats the process, though on a somcAAdiat minor scale, because the 
Bay of Bengal, from Avhich the moistm-e is derWed, is of less extent, and there- 
fore unable to supply it so copiously. 

The com’se of the seasons in India Avill noAV be easily understood. In the sensons. 
British Islands, and in the temperate zone generally, Amnter, spring, summer, 
and autumn succeed each other, and the year performs its round of grateful 
Aucissitudes. In India an entirely different ari’angement takes place ; and the 
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IIISTOKY OF INDIA. 


only seasons which can be properly recognized are the rainy, the cool, and the 
hot. The bonndarie.s between them are not very exactly defined, because the 
rains, which inav be considered as the commencement of the year, do not becfin 
even on the same side of the continent, at the same period. On the Malabar 
coast. for instance, they are retarded in jirocecding nortliwards, and liave copi- 
onslv Hooded some districts at least a month before they bemu to tall in otheis. 

• % O 

As India lies wholly on the north side of the equator, the cool and the hot 
seasons shovdd correspond neai'ly with our own winter and summer; but with- 
out entering too much into detail, and sjiecitying the j)eculiarities of difierent 
districts, it is almost impossible to make any statement, in geneial terms, wliich 
would not mislead The best mode of illustratins]: the seasons will therefore he 
to select a particular locality, and give a short description of its year. Calciitta 
being adopted for this purpose, the cyele will be as folloAvs. ^Vfter nearly a 
month of, storms, connected with the setting in of the monsoon, the mins com- 
mence about the beginning of Jime, and continue, with occasional short inter- 
vals. till the middle of October. A brief stormy period ensues, and then, in 
Xovember, the air ha\'ing pre\‘iously cleared up, the cool season begins. At 
fii-st the weather is fair and pleasant, and the skv. generally free from clouds, is 
of a deep blue. In December, fogs become frequent toAvards evening, and con- 
tinue unbroken till the morning sun dispemes them Doth in this month and 
in January, the thermometer ranges fi'om 47'' to 7S’, but the air feels colder than 
the lower of these numbem might be expected to indicate. Cold but bi'aciug 
winds from the north aixd west doubtless contribute to this result. In February, 
the thermometer begins to rise, and generally before it closes the hot season has 
commenced. Dining the three following months the heat continues to inci'ease, 
but is greatly relieved by vinds and storms till May, when an oppressive still- 
ness pi’evails, at once unneiwing the body and depressing the mind, 
this disagreeable month the season closes, and the annual cycle ag-ain begins. 
ve-a.a>ie In heat and humidity, India possesses the tAvo main agents of luxuriant 
vrv-xUKt^. vegetation. On its loAver plains the most A'alnable plants of the tropics are indi- 
o-enous or acclimatized, and on its loftier heights forests of the noblest trees 
seA-eral of them of a peculiar tA-pe. fimiish inexhaustible supplies of the finest 
timber, including the teak. AA-hich coA-ei-s' the rugged terraces of the estern 
Ghauts. Equally deseiwing of notice ara the magnificent Avoody amphitheativ-- 
AA-hich rise successiA'ely on the Himalaya, till the limits of the A-egetable kingdom 
ai-e appiroached. Among the plants Avhich belong exclusiA-ely to India, oi. 
AA'liile possessed m common AA-ith other countries, are so AA-idely diffused oA'cr d 
as to form a leading featiue in its botany, are the bamboo, AA-hich, though trnb 
a grass, shoots up in one season to the height of 60 feet, and in another beconH'-- 
so consolidated in its textiu-e as to supply most of the ordinary, and some ot 
the ornamental puiposes to aa-McIi timber is applied ; pilms in almost endles' 
A-ariety, including the cocoa-nut palm — the most useful of its class — the sig’- 
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the avec.% and the great fan-pahn — a majestic tree. wHh a leaf (tf such exl.ra- v 
ordinary dimensions that a dozen men could lake shell er \mder it; the. ha 1. a 1 
tree, one of the most beaniiful and \iseful of acacias ; Ihe wimlahwond tree, valued 
in the East for the perfume, and in Europe ft)r the dye whieli it yiehls; sj)iee- 
hearing plants and trees, including junong othois the ]>epper-vine, which entwines 
arnouf'' the cocoas and other palms of the Malahar coast, and forms a consider- 
able article of export ; the bread-fruit tree, the banana, and above all ihe mango, 
at once the finest and the. most widely flitfused of all the iVuitr-trees of which 
India can boast Among the cultivated ]*lants which arc important as .staple 
articles of food, arc rice, maize, wheat millet., barley, varieties of pulse', yams, 
sweet potatoes, vkc. Among those most <lescrving of notice, from furnishing 
the luw materials of manufacture and export arc cotton, flax, hemp, imligo. and 
various dye,s ; cardamoms and other .spice.s. .sugar-c:»ne. tobacco, and opium. 

The zoology of India is no less rich and varied than its botany. Among 
quadi'upeds the first place is unquc.stionably due to the elephant, which, be,sides 
li\dngwild in herds, has from time immemorial been domestiaded. and is usually 
employed in all labouns in which .strength and singular sag;icity arc required. 
The buftalo and yak have also becTi domesticated ; and the camel i.s reared in 
considerable numbei-s in the west particularly on the bordoi-s of the desert, which 
it is employed to traverse. Among the animals wliich have not been subjected 
to the dominion of man, the most remarkable for size and strength is the one- 
horned rliinoceros ; for ferocity, the tiger, lion, leojinrd, panther, hyena, and 
jackal; for forms often humbling to Innnan jmde, numerous species of monkc 3 's; 
and for s^yiftness, or some other property winch singles them out for the chase, 
the argali, or wild sheep, the wild goat, the wild a.s.s, the bear, the wild boar and 
wild hog, the cliickara, or four-horned antelope, the great rusa stag, nearly’’ as 
large as a horse, the saiuner, or black rusa of Bengal, the liog-deer, the Nepal 
stag, and many other varieties of the cervine tribe. The birds include several 
species of the vultm-e and eagle, wild peacocks, pheasants, and in great profusion 
cockatoos, parrots, and paroquets, of gorgeous plumage or singular articulating 
powers. Though not a permanent resident anywhere, the gigantic stork makes 
its appearance in large flocks dm-ing the rains, and renders essential service by 
destroying snakes and other noxious reptiles, and by plying the trade of sca- 
venger, for which nature evidently intended it. On passing to the lower orders 
of the animal kingdom, the transition is disagi-eeable, for it brings ns to the 
hideous alligators, abundant in most streams, and more espeeiall 3 '-in those of the 
Indus and Ganges, and to large and venomous snakes which infe.st both the 
land and the water, and are so numerous that forty-three varieties, including 
the deadly cohra de capello, have been described as of common occurrence. 
'Hastening from these to the fishes, both the coasts and the rivers present ns 
■with numerous varieties, often in unlimited abundance and excellent for food. As 
particularly distinguished in the latter respect, it may sufflee to notice the leopard- 
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rnn.-k.-n-I nnrl t!if- mr\r)qr) the one mea.suring 3 feet, and the other occasionally 
4 fjef in h-ngtii. Both frequently find a place on the tables of European residents. 

The inhabitantT of India would next claim attention; but as a full account 
of them vdll necc'-^arily be interwoven in the course of the work, it may here 
to m'^-ntion that tiiey con^L-t mainly of two great classes — ^Mahometans 
and Hindoo'-’ Tlie former, amounting- only to about a tenth of the "w^hole 
population, are far rnort: influential than their numbers impdy, because, having 
been the dominant race before Etmopean ascendency was e.s-tabli.shed, they have 
never entirjly lu'^t the wealth and power which this position gave them, and in 
rno-t native states are under the government of princes of their own faith. The 
Hindoo'=^ though cla^-ed under a common name, by no meaus represent a single 
race, but exhibit nTimerou- varieties, even in physical form; and, instead of all 
.^peaking the same langniage, have dialect-s founded indeed, for the most part, on 
the San-crit, which is no longer spoken, but differing as much from each other 
as those languages of Europe which have the Latin for their common basis. 

In the preceding sketch, attention has been dra-wn only to the physical geo- 
graphy of India, or to the features which nature herself has indelibly impressed 
upon it. and the most remarkable objects presented by its mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms. As yet nothing has been said of another department of 
geography — that which treats of the artificial di’vi.sions introduced for adminis- 
trative purposes, or in consequence of political changes. These, though they 
necessarily partake of the in.stability' which attaches to aU human arrangements, 
serve many important purposes, and. in fact, furnish the vocabulary "which must 
be used when particular localities are referred to, or the events of which they 
have been the theatre are described. A thorough- knowledge of this vocabulary 
is only to be obtained by a diligent study of the map ; but for ordinary purposes 
a more cursory knowledge may suffice, at least so far as to prevent the per- 
plexity which might be caused by the frequent use of names of which no pren- 
ous information had been giveu With the view of furnishing such a knowledge, 
and guarding against this perplexity, a summary of the political geography of 
India, in accordance with actually subsis-ting arrangements, and compressed 
within the narrowest possible compass, is here subjoined. 

At present, not much more than the half of India is in the undivided posses- 
sion of Great Britain. Two European nations stiU finger at a few insignificant 

gpots ^the Portuguese at Goa on the west coas-t, and at Diu on the north-vest^ 

between the Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay; and the French at Pondicherry ana 
Carrie-all, on the east coast, at Mahe, on the south-west coast, and at Chander 
nagore on the Hooghly, above Calcutta Two native s-tates — ^Bhotan and 
ISTepal, situated on the southern slopes of the Himalaya — are nominally inde- 
pendent. AH the other native slates are under a British protectorate of greater 
or less stringency. Of these states in the upper and inland portion of Indi 
the most extensive are Scindia’s dominions, capital Gwalior, stretching from tbe 
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Taptee north to the banks of the Clmmbnl; Holkar’s dominions, caihtal Indore, Native 
much intersected by those of Scindia, which bound them on the north ; and 
Bajpootana, consisting of a great number of states, which, though individual^ 
small, have a large aggregate area, and reach from Scindia’s dominions west 
to the frontiers of Scinde. In the south-west of the same portion of the 
country, are the Guicowar’s territories, capital Baroda, and the rajahship of 
Cutch, capital Bhooj. In the Deccan, or southern aud maritime portion of 
India, the most extensive native states are — ^the Nizams dominions, capital 
Hyderabad, area 95,337 sguare miles, by far the largest territory under any 
single native chief, consisting of a compact and central portion of the penin- 
sular plateau, bounded north by the Yindlij^'a range, south by the Krishna, east 
and north-east by the Godavery, and west by an indefinite dine near the last 
slopes of the Western Ghauts; Mysore, the countiy of the famous H3’-der Ali 
and Tippoo Saib, capital Seringapatam, area 30,886 square miles, consisting of 
a lofty table-land within the angle which is formed by the junction of the 
Eastern and Western Ghauts ; and Travancore, capital Trivandrum, area 4722 
square miles, forming the south-west portion of the extremity of the peninsula. 

The whole of the native states and the Portuguese and French possessions 
have an area of 631,470 square miles, and a population of 49,074,527. The i’«8idoncies. 
whole of the remainder — area 824,232 square miles, population 130,897,195 — is 
British territory, which has the seat of its government at Calcutta, the capital of 
all India, and is comprehended in the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

The presidency of Bengal — area 517,839 miles, population 38,883^337 — Bengal 
includes all the British territories Avithin the basins of the Indus and Ganges, 
with exception of Scinde. It also includes Assam and the annexed territories 
of the Burmese, and the provhice of Cuttack, extending south to Ganjam, on the 
east coast of the Deccan, where it bounds with what are called the Northern 
Circars, belonging to Madras. Being by far the largest and most populous of 
the three, the presidency of Bengal is subdivided into Bengal proper and the 
North-western Provinces, each having its own lieutenant-governor. The line 
of demarcation between them is nearly in the direction of the meridian of 84°, 
the whole of the presidency east of that line belonging to the one, and all west 
of it to the other. Strictly speaking, the North-western Provinces include 
only the six great divisions of Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Bohilcund, Meerut, 
and DeUii. The Punjab and Oude are thus left out, because, though they are 
doubtless destined to be formally incorporated with this subdivision, they are 
stm, in consequence of their recent acquisition, under a separate administration, 

Tlie presidency of Madras — area 132,090 square miles, population 22,437,297 Madras 
— boimds Avith that of Bengal, near lat. 18°, and continues south, along tlic oast 
and south-east coast of the peninsula to Cape Comorin, Avith no interruption, 
except fi’om the interposed Fi’ench districts of Pondicherry and CarricalL - 
Cape Comorin, it is cut off from the sea by the interjected native states of 
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(niv.'iiiivuv jinif (’ociiiji; licyonil flii'iii if, ngnin Ixicoines mariUmc, and 

••niifii.iirs nnrdi nl.M,;. Mic S(, of iMalahar. til] it inwits tlie presidency of 

I.Dinii.'iy. iifiir I in* disfidct of Jt lian a vary irregular sliape. At first, 

wlieii it eumineMce.s with the Xf.Hheni f'irear.s, it is .so hemmed in hetween 
fhe Hay «.f Hengjil ainl fhe east IVontiei-s of the Nizaiii'.s dominions, that it 
eonsisfs- only of a eomp iraf iv.dy narrow holt, 'I’he .same thing happens in the 
west, where it is .similarly lieninied in hetween the Arabian G'ldf and the west 
Irontie/N ol My.sore. .Near fin.* middle, be(w(;en the inonths of the Kri.shnaand 
(he Petinar. it widens out ami .stretehe.s .so far we.st between these two native 
.sf.’ife.s a.s fo ajipro.aeh (In! We.slern rJhanIs. Further .soutlj, hetween the city of 
Madnis ami I’alk.s Strait. i(, (“xfemls across tin; w))o)e peni7).snla, from .sea to, sea. 

Tin' pn'sidency <if 1 •onibay — ;u-ea 12(),()f;.j .sfjuare miles, jmpnlation ]1‘,J09,067 
— is. from similar eanse.s, a.s irregular in .shape as the presidency of Madras, 
neginning ne.-ir (.!oa, it eontiniies northwai-d.s in a long and najTOW .strip, and 
{■lien wiilening otif., beeonu'.s .:n intermingled with the native .states as to make 
if. almost impossibh; to define its lionndarii.'.s. Seindc, which ]ia.s recently been 
added l<i it, and form.s the tlirec ccdleetoj’ates of Sliikarpoor, Hyderabad, and 
Ivurraehee. i.s by far its most compact jirovince. 

'J'he. above .sketch of f.lio jdiy.sical and jwlitical geograpliy of India seemed 
ncc('s.sary in order to fnrni.sli information wbicb some might not po.ssess, and 
remove the indistinet, if not erroneon.s impi-e.ssions Avbicb it is difficult to avoid, 
in endeavonidng to form an acquaintance with a country so remote, so vast, 
and so extraordinary. J3y exhibiting it on a scale so i-educed that the mind 
i.s neitlicr overpowered by tlie magnitude, nor peiploxed by tlie variety and 
.singularity of its featurc.s, a kind of unity i.s given to it, and it assumes the 
appearance of a stage on wliich great actors are to appear, and wonderful 
achievements are to l)c performed. In this way, the history acquires a sim- 
plicity which it might not otlierwise posscs.s, a deeper interest is felt in the 
narrative, and the important le.ssons di*awn. from it become at once more 
obvious, intelligible, and impressive. 

The History of India embraces three distinct periods-^ an ancient, a 
medieval, and a modem. Tlie ancient period, beginning with the earliest 
authentic accounts, extends to the establishment of a Mahometan dynasty 
The medieval period terminates with the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the consequent discovery of a continuous oceanic route to the East. The 
modem period, commencing witli the great changes introduced by this dis- 
covery, is continued down to the present time. The last of these periods, 
forming the proper subject of the present history, will be treated with a f«l' 
ness proportioned to its intrinsic importance, and the interest it derives from 
its intimate connection with British history. The other two could not he 
omitted without leaving the work incomplete, but being only subordinate, wi 
not occupy more than a few preliminary chapters. 



BOOK I. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE YEAR 1600, 

^YHEN THE FIRST CROWN CHARTER INCORPORATINS 

AN EAST INDIA COMPANY WAS GRANTED. 


CHAPTER I 



Ancient India — The pre-historic period — Native sources of information — Other accounts — 

Invasion of India by Sesostris, Semiramis, Darius Hystaspes, Alexander the Great — 

Subsequent state of India. 

N tracing the early history of a country, the natural course is to No proper 
apply to the sources of information which the country itself may tory of In- 
he able to furnish. In this respect India might he presumed to 
he rich. Long before the nations of Western Europe had begun 
to emerge from haiharism, it was in possession of a language 
remarkable for the completeness of its grammatical forms, for 
copiousness, and for the number and variety of the works which had 
been written in it. Several of these works were of a scientific and 
metaphysical character, requiring talent of a higher order than would 
■ have been necessaiy for historical compilation ; and yet, strange to say, 
while the more diificnlt intellectual efiPort was successfully made, the less 
difficult, the more useful, and, as one would have imagined, the more attrac- 
tive, was so entirely neglected, that with the exception of a work on Cashmere 
of no very ancient date, the literature of India has failed to fui’nish a single 
production to -which the name of Ifistory can in any proper sense of the term 
be applied. In. dealing vfith the past, ages are heaped upon ages till the years 
amount to millions; and endless details are given of gods and demigods, childi’en 
of the sun and moon, and creatm-es stiU more monstrous, combining divine, 
human, and bestial forms— hut men as they really lived; and the events pro- 
duced by their agency are entirely overlooked, or treated as if they were rnifit 
to he recorded until they had been moulded into some fantastic shape. In 
short, the Brahmins, the onl}^ depositories of learning, abusing their trust, have 
made e^’er^thing subservient to an extravagant mythology, obviously designed, 
and in many respects skilfully framed, to secm’e their ovni aggi*andizenient. 

In the absence of direct infonnation from historiciil records in India, it is Sources: of 
proper before abandoning the search there as hopeless, to inquire whether it may tlon. 
not. he pos.sible to discover other native sources from which some amoxmt of 
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:ui(hi'n(io it\t'unn!i(ion mav Ix' olit^iiiuxl indin'ctlv By inciiiis of oiuiiimis niul leo- 
tiiiiiity (lixluftioii. In niu-iyut works, iiol. jwojx'vly liistoriral, tlu' state of society, 
ami eonseipu'ut tle^Mve of ('ivili/alion at tlie ])ei io(l wlieii they wore written, are 
oiten oxhiBiteil, not les.s aeeuratt'ly. ami ]H'rha])s far more yiyidly, than if tliev 
hail Ix'en eom))ose(l for that .speelal ]»nrpose; ami hence, jn-oyided their date can 
he llxed with any (loLjrt'e ot certainty, mneh information of an historical natuvo 
may he easily ami .safely extracted fr»nn them. Of tlie wi'itinirs which thnsteiul 
to el\)eidatc the primitiye history »'f India, the most yahiahle are the collections 
of ancient hymns and ]>rayer.s. known Iw the nanu' of ]7(?((S, and the kiml of 
commentary upon tluan eont.aiiu'd in a eompilati<m, which the tran.slation of 
Sir William d ones has made familiar t(^ 1‘lnyli.sh readers mider the title of the 
/nsDVnh's o/'d/cnn. 'I'he 1V(?((S, four in nnmher, juawo hy diyemities both ot 
style and emdent.s, that they are the ]n-(xlnciions of dilferent periods. betAveen 
which a consiflerahle interyal must, have ela]>sed. Accordiug to the Hindoos, they 
are a little more than BOOO years older than (Uir era, Init though this age is short 
emupared with that which tiguresgeuerally in theii- el)ronology. it is doubtless an 
exaggeration. Mr. Colehrooke. hy a very ingenious and conyineiug process,’ lias 
cut otf sixteen centuries from the Hindoo date. Founding on a calendar ot 
antiipie form hy which the lAahfs regulate tlie times of devotional service, he 
was aide to ascertain the exact position of the solstitial ]udnts in accordance 
with which the calendar was regulated ; and assuming, as he well might, that 
the position was not hypothetical, he had only to compare it with the position 
at present, and ealenlate how many yearn mnst have ela^iscd in order to pmdiiee 
the ilitlereuee. The annual preces.sion of the equinoxes is an invariable quantd} j 

and hy counting haekwards and deducting this quantity successively till the 

whole amount, of ditlerenee is exhausted, the true date aiipcam. In this way tlu 
eomjdetion of the Feihrs has heen fixed in the fifteenth century heforo thethn^' 
tian era. The of dA nn. referring to the IVcfas as productions veneia- 

hle e-con then for antiquity, must he much more recent. Hon* mneh, is the iW' 
portant question; and unfortunately a question which does not admit of a aoii 

detinite answer. The Jn sfiV a fes themselves give no dates, and anv conohmoa 


Still- 
:ind 


which can he founded on internal evidence is little better than conjecture, 
however, thvmgh a large margin mnst be allowed as a kind of debatable 
on which the sticklers for an earlier and a later period may carry on their wonh^ 
warfare, there is enough, both in the compamtively pure and primitive lorm 
the religion inculcated, in the sanction of usages AA'hich are knoiAm to hai' 
become obsolete some centuries before the Christian era, and in the omission 
religious sects and controversies which would certainly have been mentioned 
they had then been in existence, to support the conclusion that the '• 

il/Vnn mnst have appeared not later than the fifth, and probably as early 
ninth eeuturv no. Either period would carry us back to a remote antiqiid.' ,• 


vol. viii. 
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for it is always to b.e remembered, that the laws and manners which the work 
details, and the corresponding state of society which it implies, did not begin to 
exist at the time when it was written, bnt must have preceded it by several 
ages. Every page of the Institutes, therefore, must be held to furnish indubit- 
able evidence that about 8000 years ago India was nearly as far advanced in 
civilization as in the present day, containing a dense population, not merely 
scattered over the country in rural villages, but collected into large towns and 
cities, extensively engaged in manufactures and trade, and forming a number 
of independent states. These, under the government of rulers whose despotism 
was greatly modified by customs and laws, raised large revenues by a compli- 
cated system of taxation, brought into the field powerful armies, and executed 
many stupendous and magnificent works. Among these works are the temples 
of Elephanta, Salsette, Adjunta, and Ellora, whose testimony, as imperishable 
as the rocks out of which they have been hewn,^ tells of an age, which, though 
far short of that which was at one time extravagantly assigned, must still in 
the most ancient be not less than 2000 years. 

Another testimony to the antiquity of Indian civilization has been fomid in 
its astronomy. This testimony, in consequence of the perverse attempts of some 
philosophers of the French revolutionary school to confront it with the Sacred 



Interior, of the Cave of Elefhaxta. — From Grimllay’s Scenery of India. 


llecoids, for the purpose of biinging them into discredit, was justly subjected to 
a very rigorous examination, and did not come out of it imscathed. The astro- 


' Ak tho celobratod works mentioned in tlio te.vt 
i''* n collateral evidence of ancient civilization, will 
afterwards bo referred to, along with other works of 
* similar nature, under the head of Indian architec- 
*">■ 0 , it is suflicient to observe here that they belong 
to two distinct classes, both hewn out of tho solid 
fock.butditTcring essentially in this respect — that tho 
one -la-ss consists of pillared and sculjdured caverns, 
0! " hich only the entrance is visible cxtemallv; whUc 
VoL. I. • 


the other consists of rock temples, properly so called, 
because standing visible in the open air, and com- 
posed of masses of solid rock, which, fixed immove- 
ablv in their original site, have been hewn down into 
the form of temples (see view of the Kylas Temple 
at Ellora, on engraved title of vol. i.), covered over 
with sculptures and inscriptions, and accompanied 
with numerous statues, often of fantastic shapes and 
colossal dimensions. 


B.C. — 
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B c nomical tables, because foimded on calculations which had been carried back- 
ward to a very remote period, were erroneously assumed to esliibit the result 



CxTUvior. OF GeE-VT Ciimtya Ca\e. SAi^SETTE.—rroni Pergu'^oE’s Uock-eiit Temples of Iiuln 


uimioo of actual observations, and it Avas gravely maintained that tlie Hindoo astio- 

astroiiomy o o i • • x 

nomer must haA^’e been sitting in his obserA^atoiy, surrounded by Ins instniinems 
and patiently committing the results of his obserA^ations to AATiting, nearly 1 Oflt' 



Extfeioe or the Cit.vm v Ca\e. Awxt\ — Prom Per^u'^on's Itoek cut Tt.inplc^ of I'uln 


S lul to K’ 
U'rroHtU 


-ears before Noah entered the ark xVs umal in eases of similar extniA’a?'”" 

L reactionaiv feeliiur AA'as produced, and many, running to the ojipu^ite e\lni" 
nsisted that Indian astronomy Imd no independent existence, ami Avas at 1 < 
•ude plagiarism from the Chaldeans and tlie Greeks .Alore moderate 
low entertained on both sides- and those best tiualified to judge, a^nv.- m i- ■ > - 
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that, while recorded actual observations by the astronomers of India cannot be b.c. — 
carried farther back than the sixth century A.D,, their science had probably made 
some progress 200 years before there was anj'' mention of astronomy in Greece. 



Intduioe of the Bisma Kurji, Ellora.— From Elliott » Views in India. 


One of the most pregnant facts on which this conclusion is founded, is the 
remarkable coincidence between the signs of the zodiac in the Indian and Arab 
systems — a coincidence which, while 





it proves that they must have had 
a common origin, cannot be ex- 
plained without admitting that the 
Indian system has the better title 
to be regarded as the original. 

"Wliile there is thus abundant 
evidence to show that India must 
have received its first inhabitants 
at no distant period after the dis- 
persion of the human race, and be- 
come one of the first cradles of 
chihzation, no distinct dates are ob- 
tained; and consequently the history 
of the country cannot be said to be- 
gin tin we quit its own soil, and 
^Ppiy for information to the witers 
of the West, who for the most paid follow some soid of chronological order, and Foreign 

even when thej^ indulge in fable, have generally some foundation in fact. The informa- 
tion. 


Obiestae Zodiac. — ^Maurice’s History of Hindostan.* 


' Figs. 1-12 are tlie signs of the Zodiac, a, The node, s. Dragon’s Tail, or descending node. The centre 
Sun. b, The Moon, c, Mars, c?, Mercury, e, Jupiter, is the earth, surrounded hy the sea, marked with the 
/, Venus. <7, Saturn. Dragon’s Head, or ascending four cardinal points, E, (w), W. N. (y), S. (z). 
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An Ju/yptian kinL^ \vii"ni Di" c.ilL' nn>l m 05 i other 
Sox'^tri". aii'I %vii i ireiienillv boliovd I'C iJentieoi ■u'ith Ktuueses. ttb'' 

s_ • 

>** 

bohnnre'I t'l the nineteenth >\yn i'iy, ceitne into tlie ^yovhl about 1-500 BC. 
Ii:i])py oiuen': ^v;ueh {bivt'^M In': future ureatnes-x T'> j>repare him lor it. i*-' 
father cause'l all the male ciiil'ireu b<->ni in Eu^''pt on the sajne day to he 
brought to court and educated along ■nut it him. As they gretr up they 
tmine<l in all manly exeix'ises, and fonned a chosen band, boimd to their }'oioi_ 
prince by the strongest ties of afil-ction. and prepared to follo'n' ^th imSmchiTc 
courarre and tidelitv \vherever he miirht leatL Duriinr his fathers lifethao 
beg-an his military campaigns, and proceetUng first into Ambia and then tre;'- 
n'ard into Liln-a. subdued })otIi. His ambition liavintr been thus uzdained. he 
had no sooner succeeded to the throne than he resolved on the snbjiigtition oi 
v'orld His first step vas to conciliate the afiections of his subjects — ^his nest 
collect an army adequate to the contemplated enterprise. It c<onsisted of 
infantry. 21.000 cavah’v, and 27.000 'n'ar-chaiiors. The cliief command? ttete 
stiven to the youths tvho had been brought up vitli him. The Ethiopian? 
the fii-st who were made to feel bis power. Theii- coimtry was adjacent ^ 
Eg\qd, and coidd be reached by a land force, but on turning to the ea. 
necessity of a fieet became apparent. Hitherto the Egj-ptians had been 
to maritime entei-pidse. but eveiything jfielded to the energx* of Sesosti^x 
biiilt the fii-st ships of war which Eg^-pt possessed, and ere long had a 
400 sail. He did not allow it to remain idle : but setting out. precede 
the Arabian Gulf into the main ocean, which then here the name of the ^ 
nnan Sea. and then coastincr along the shores continued Hs voyage 


as fir 
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CnAl’. I.] u i iv./j.'* 

India. He returned, but it wa.s only to recoinincnce ln.s victoibni.s cJireer. and 
lead a inigbty army eastward, not only to the Irontiem oi India, but beyond the 
Gaimes, and still on till he traversed the whole country and reached a new ocean. 

On his return, ho caused pillars to be erected in various jilace.s with insca’ijitious 
attesting his victorie.s, and at the same time lauding the etairagc oi* stiginai.i/.ing 
the cowardice of those wlio had encountered him. 

The above naiTative, which lliodorus admits to be only the most probable Nmnifh-o.if 

. ■, t • fk , • I a fiiiitiidii-i 

of several contradictory accounts envulatcd m Jygypt, carries some extravagance.s 
on the face of it. One of the most ])al))abh; ol these is the number ol the 
youths who are said to have been born on the sjinie day with Sesostri-s. hen 
that monarch set out on his ICastern exjiedition. he must have been on the 
border’s of forty, and yet even then more than 1700 jicmons born on the 
same day were still simviving. A.ssuming that they were subject to the 
ordinary law of mortality, their number at forty year.s of age could not be 
more than a third of what it was at tir.st. In other words, the number of male 
children born in Eg>*pt on the same day with {sesostris must have been 5000, 
and, consec[uently, adding female children, tlie Avhole numlier of births must 
have been 10,000. At the usual rate of increase, this would give Egypt a 
population bordering upon 40,000,000 — a population so enormous as to be 
utterly incredible. Foiinding on this discrepancy, and some other olijections, 
wliich, besides being somewhat hypercritical, are stated more strongly than 
facts seem to justify, Dr. Robertson, in the fimt note to liis Historical Disquisi- 
tion concerning Ancient India, laboum to prove that the whole account of the 
expedition of Sesostris to India is fabulous. It ought to be observed, however, 
that, in this instance, Diodorus does not stand alone. Herodotus, whom Dr. Testimony of 
Robertson not very fairl}'- quotes against him, bears strong testimony in his 
favom', and in fact confirms his statement in all that is essential to it. He 
distinctly refers both to the maritime and the land expeditions of Sesostris, and 
though he does not expressly use the word India, he sa 3 ^s that in the one 
Sesostris continued sailing eastward till he came to a sea so shallow as to be 
no longer navigable, and that in the other he subdued every nation that came 
in his way, and built pillars of the very kind and for the very purpose 
mentioned by Diodorus. To reject a statement thus supported, because some 
flaws may be picked in partietdar parts of it, is to strike at the foundation of 
human testimony, and countenance the captious quibbling process under which 
all ancient history, sacred as weU as profane, runs some risk of being converted 
into a mjdh. The fair conclusion concerning the Indian expeditions of Sesostris 
seems to be that they really took place, but that in the accounts given of them, 
both the means which he employed and the extent of country which he 
subdued or traversed are exaggerated. 

Of another Indian expedition, also mentioned by Diodorus Siculus on the Expedition 
authority of Ctesias, greater doubt may reasonably be entertained, notwith- 


of Seinir- 
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B.c. X300? standing the minuteness with which the details are given. The leader of this 
ex23edition was the famous Assyrian queen Semiramis. Having learned that 
India was the greatest and richest country in the world, and was ruled by a 
of^semii” poworful mouarcli called Staurobates, who had innumerable hosts of soldiers, 
amis. great number of elephants trained to war, and so equipped as to insphe 

terror, she determined to give herself no rest till she had made proof of her 
prowess against him. She accordingly commenced preparations, and carried them 
on upon so immense a scale, that though myriads of artificers were employed, 
three years were spent in completing them All the country west of the Indus 
Great pie- ah'oady subiect to her power, but in order to cross that mighty river, an 

parations J J ^ r ’ b J 

immense number of ships was necessary. In order to provide them, she brought 
ship-builders from Phoenicia, Syria, and Cyprus. As the banks of the Indus 
furnished no timber, she was obliged to procm-e it in the adjacent territory of 
Bactria, the modern Bokhara. Here she established her building yards, and 
fitted out her ships in such a manner that she could afterwards transport them 
piece-meal on the backs of camels, and launch them when they Avere I’equired. 
In the number of her troops, which Diodorus, quoting Ctesias as his authority, 
states at the fabulous number of 3,000,000 infantry, 500,000 cavalry, and 
100,000 Avar-chariots, each proAuded Avdth a chanoteer and carrying a soldier 
armed Arttli a sword 6 feet long, she considered herself moi’e than a match for 
Stamobates; but she feared his elephants, and as this was a kind of force m 
Avhich she had no means of coping Avith him, she had recourse to a singular 
stratagem. Having collected 300,000 black cattle, and slaughtered them to 
feed the countless workmen employed in her vast arsenal in Bactria, she caused 
skins to be sewed together in such a manner that each, Avhen a camel Avas 
placed inside Avith a man to guide it, bore such a resemblance to an elephant 
as to be readily mistaken for it. By this device she hoped that the Indians 
would be ten'or-struck on seeing themselves opposed to a species of foioo 
which they had imagined to be exclusively their orm. Meanwhile Staiuohate.'’, 


Encounter 
with Stau- 
robato3. 


on his part, had not been idle. Besides a land force scarcely less numerou-s 
than that of Semiramis, and headed by a formidable arraj'' of elephants, his 
fleet, composed of 4000 vessels constructed out of reeds or bamboos, coA'cied 
the river. Here the first encounter took place, and a gi-eat naval battle At as 
fought. Victory Avas long -undecided, but at length, oAAung mainly to the 
superior naval skill of the Phoenician and Cypriot sailors, declared in faA'om et 
the Avarlike queen. Staurobates, Avith the loss of a large portion of his ileet. 
and an immense carnage of his soldieis, Avas obliged to AAothdraAV and Ica'*^ 
the passage of the rrter tree. The queen immediately caused a bridge* <> 
boats to be constructed, and cro.s.sing with her Atdiole army, lia.stened for\'*>r' . 
AAdth the hope of soon completing the conquest AA'hicb she had so succe.-'' » 
begun. Staru’obates, lioweAmr, had no idea of submission, and stood pii]>‘>' ^ 
for her approach. At first, in the general engagement A\'])icb ensued, tlie Indi 
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were greatly disconcerted at tlie appearance of tlie fictitious elephants^ and a b.c, 520? 
kind of panic took place ; but the trick which had imposed upon them was 
soon discovered, and the real elephants advancing to the charge, carried every- 
thino- before them. It was now the turn of Semiramis to flee. Most of her 

O 

army perished in the field, or in attempting to regain the right bank of the 
river. She herself, severely wounded dm-ing a personal encounter with Stauro- 
bates, made her escape -with difficulty with a mere handful of troops, and retiring 
into the interior with humbled pride, dreamed no more of crowning her fame 
by the conquest of India. 

Notwithstanding the circumstantiality with which the Indian expedition of Nmnijoi- of 
Semh'amis is detailed, it is impossible to doubt that the whole account is higlily fabiiiouH, 
coloured, and in many parts not less fictitious than her elephants. Of the 
enormous army which she is said to have collected. Sir Walter Raleigh quaintly 
and shrewdly observes, that no one place on the earth could have nomlshed so 
vast a concom'se of living creatines, “had every man and beast but fed on 
grass.” Similar exaggeration is apparent in other parts of the naiTative ; and 
grave doubts have even been raised as to the individual existence of Semiramis, 
whom some maintain to have been a creation of Assyrian mythology, and 
others to have been the common name of an Assyrian dynasty. As Ctesias, from 
whom Diodorus borrowed the account, is said to have extracted it from Persian 
records, it is not improbable that its basis of fact has been overlaid with the 
embellishments which usually adorn a Persian tale. 

When India is next brought under notice, the portion of it lying along the 
right or west bank of the Indus figures as a satrapy or province of the Pordan° 
Persian empire. This position it naturally assumed when the Assyrian empire 
was overthrown by Cyrus the Great. Thus incorporated, it paid nearly a third 
of the whole tribute which Darius levied from his twenty satrapies, and must, 
therefore, be presumed to have been the wealthiest and most populous, if not 
the most extensive of them all. In this fact it is easy to find a more rational 
account of the cmiosity which Darius Hystaspes felt in regard to the Indus, 
than that which is assigned by Herodotus.^ According to him, the Persian 
monarch was merely desirous to know where the river had its mouth, and with 
this idew caused some ships to be fitted out, and gave the command of them to 
Scylax, a Greek of Caryanda, who, after sailing down the stream to the ocean, 
turned west, and spent two years and a half in a tedious voyage along the 
coast. That Darius, wffien he fitted out the expedition, ■ entertained the thought Expedition 
of enlarging his dominions by new conquests, is confirmed by the statement ° 
which Herodotus adds, that immediately after the voyage was completed, he 
made himself master of the sea and subdued the Indians. These terms, how- 
ever, are so general, that no defimte limits can be assigned to the new territory 
thus subjected to Persian rule. 


' Ealeigh’s HUlory of the World, p. 125. 


- Ilerodolus, b. iv. c. 4.1, 
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Uithovtv' v'uly a siu\\\<aun\ v't'nml'UU'Ms n\ou:nvh? ha-^ appoami on 
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making his first campaigns against the Persians, the inhabitants of Tyre had 
taken part with the latter, and by their maritime superiority, kept the coast of 
Macedonia and Greece in perpetual alarm. Alexander, incensed, turned back 
from his Persian conquests, and after subduing several of the adjoining cities, 
laid siege to Tyre. To a-mind capable of being repelled by ordinary obstacles, 
the difficulty of the task would have been a sufficient dissuasive from attempt- 
ing it. To him it was only an additional incentive, because, if he succeeded, 
his fame would be the greater. It also appears from a speech which Arrian 
puts into his mouth,^ that he was actuated as much by policy as by revenge. 
While the Tyrians remained inde- 
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pendent and maintained a hostile 
attitude, he could not ventm-e 
with safety to prosecute the am- 
bitious schemes which he had 
begun in the East, and was also 
contemplating in Egypt. Hope- 
less, therefore, as it might have 
seemed for a land army to at- 
tempt the capture of a great mari- 
time city strongly fortified by art, 
and rendered still stronger by its 
natm’al position on an island, and 
the possession of a powerful fleet 
commanding all the approaches to 
it, he at once commenced opera- 
tions by constructing a mound, 
which, after the greatest difficulties 
had been surmounted, connected 
the island with the mainland, and 
formed a highway for the passage 
of his troops. The result was that, 
in about seven months, T^ne lay in 
ruins. It might have risen from them again, for the lucrative trade which it ^au of t^tc. 
monopolized would soon have made wealth to flow in upon it, and furnished the 
means of repairing its disaster. The fatal blow which extinguished its gi-eatness 
was not struck till iliexander, after a successful campaign in Egjqot, laid the 
louiidation of Alexandiia. The site was so happily chosen that the new* city soon 


A. Northern Harbour. B. Southern Harbour. 

C. Northern (or Sidonian) Eoadstead. 

D. Southern (or Egj-ptian) Roadstead. 

E. Isthmus formed by Alexander the Great. 

a a. Lino of Ancient Canal, connecting the Northern and 
Southern Harbours. 


pli.v..=ic.'\l fo.ature.s of tlio loc.ality have undergone a re- sider.able depth of water, hut are supposed to have 
nwrkahlo change. AYhat was once an island is now been originallj* built on tlie western shore. 

^ IKiuinsula. Other changes have taken place; and Of the present condition of TjTe it is unnecessary 
there ie re.ason to Wlieve that the island had at one to E.ayinorc than that it is little better than a fishing 
time a larger extent than now appc.ars. In fact, the adllagc, composed of wretched hovels huddlcdtogethcr 
'■nervxichinent of the sea is cst.ablishetl by the ap- in narrow, crooked, and filthy streets. 

I'i'ar.ancc of w.alls, which are now covered by a con- • Arrian’s Arialasif Alcxaridri, b. ii. c. 17. 
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became tlie central emporinm of tlie East and tlie West. The trade of the vorld 
n-as thus diverted into a neAV channel, and Phoenician prosperit}^ oncefahen, could 
not be revived. The domifall of T 3 rre has been dwelt upon here, both because it 
was indii’ectty the means of greatl}’’ extending the intercoimse vdth India, aud 
because to it probabl}’' is to be ascribed the determination which Alexander 
now expressed to persevere in his Eastern conquests. While he was engaged in 
the siege of Tjn-e, Darius, humbled bj’- his pre^dons defeats, made him the ofier 
of a most advantageous peace, but he haughtity spmned all ideas of compromise, 
and plainly told him that his onlj- alternative was unqualified submission, or 
a decision by the sword. The war thus resumed, so long as it was confined 
within the limits of Persia, is foreign to oiu’ subject, but the coinse which it 
subsequently’' took brings us at once to the most interesting period in the 
history- of ancient India. 

After the battle of Ai’bela, which was fouscht B.C. 331, and decided the fate 
of the Persian emphe, Darius continued his flight eastwards into Bactria, tlnough 
a pass in the Elbiu-z Mormtains, knoum to the Greeks by^ the name of the Cas- 
pian Gates. Alexander, follovung in pru-suit, was informed that Bessus, the 
satrap of Bactria, had not only’’ tlu'ovm oft' all allegiance to the Pemian monarch, 
but had made him his prisoner. With mingled feelings of compassion for the 
fallen monai'ch, and indignation at the conduct of the satrap, he quickened his 
pace, and was flattering himself with the hope of a speedy captm'e, when he 
learned that Bessus, to increase his speed, and, at the same time, remove a gi‘‘?*''^ 
obstacle to his ambition, had disencmnbered himself of his roy-al master, and left' 
hhn on the road, dying of woimds which he had treacherously* inflicted. H hen 
Alexander reached the spot, Darius was breathing his last. 

Determined to punish the atrocity, Alexander lost no time in continuing th^' 
piusuit of the perpetrator. A thorough knowledge of the country gave 
great advantages, and these he improved to the utmost, by’- binning 
devastating, so as to interpose a desert between him and his pinsuer. 
seemed to favom his escape, when Alexander was obliged, by a revolt, to refnu’^ 
his steps. Dining the winter of B.C. 330, Bessus was, hi consequence, left 
imdistinbed possession of the usinped title of Kmg of Pemia. In the folio" I't- 
spiing, however, the piu-siiit was resumed, and the criminal having 
delivered up by^ Ids own associates, paid the forfeit of his crimes by a barbau"' 


mutilation and an excruciating death. ^ 

In aveno'm£x the death of Daiius, Alexander bad advanced far to the ea.^t, 
seen a new woild open before him. For a time, however, sensuality seein ' ^ 
have "aiued the ma.steiy over him. and many months were wasted in Bacti'-* 
drunken and licentious revellings. Ambition did not re-a.ssume its a.'^eeii'l' ii'.| 
till B.C. 327. when he reached the lianks of the Indus, and ]n-e]>ared to eio" 
with an armv consi.sting of 120.000 foot and 15.000 1101*30. About < 0.000 of f ^ 
were ..Asiatics, The point at which he fimt reached the Indus ha^ been ni.i' 
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c^iiestion; but it is admitted on all liands that lie eros-sed it in the nortli of tlic _ 

Puiiiab, where the town of Attoek now stands. Here a bridge of boats had 
been constructed byHepluustion and PerdiccJis, who had been sent forward with 
a division of the army for that purpose. When Alexander arrived, the south- 
west monsoon had set in, and the river wa.s greatly swollen by the rains. Had 
the passage been opposed, it could scarcely have been forced; but Taxilcs, the 
chief whose territories lay on the eastern bank, had hastened tn give in his .sub- 
mission, and thus, instead of an enemy, proved a valuable auxiliary. In Taxila, 
his capital, described as a populous and wealthy city, muapiallcd by any situated, 
like itself, between the Indus and its nearest tributary, the Hydaspes or Jailum. 
Alexander and his army were hospitably entertained. In return for this 
hospitality, Taxiles received an arl.htiary grant of as much adjoining tenltory 
as he chose to ask. 

If Alexander expected that all the Indian princes would prove as ]msillani- 
mous as Taxiles, he was soon undeceived. Perns, i\ native ruler, whose terri- 


tories bounded those of 
demand for tribute with 
army on the left banlv of 
the river, Alexander found 
rapid, and immediately saw 
passage could not be effected 
boats. The neighbomhood 
materials, he caused the 



Taxiles on the east, met a 
defiance, and lay with his 
the Hyda.spe.s. On reachiiig 
it running broad, deep, and 
that even an undisputed 
without a great number of 
not furnishing the necessaiy 
boats which he had used 


on the Indus to be taken to pieces, and transported overland The 
more serious obstacle still remained Porus kept strict watch on the bank. 
His army appears to have been gi-eatly outnumbered by that of Alexander, 
for the main body consisted of only 30,000 infantry, rvith an inconsiderable 
body of cavahy, 200 elephants, and 300 chariots; but placed as he was, 
numbers counted as nothing against him, since he coxild easily, with a mere 
handful of troops, overmatch any nmnber, provided the attempt to force a 
passage were made openly. Alexander was too skilful a tactician not to per- a 
ceive this at a single glance, and had, accordingly, from the very fii'st, determined 
to trust less to open force than to stratagem. By a series of movements :nt<] 
counter-movements, he distracted the attention of the enemy, and kejd him in a 
state of uncertainty as to the point Avhere the attempt at crossing was Jikeii 
be made. Next, by selecting a number of stations along tlie bank, a 
false alarms during tire niglrt, he obliged tire troops of Poj'us i/j 
motion, till nature itself was completely exhausted by v/tmi oi'yi 
ordering proAisions to be brought in from all quar-l/ij-,s, la; enco'lo ■ 
that he had abandoned tire idea of crossing until tlie 
sided. Under this impression, the vigilance of Pory- 
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the course of reconnoitring, Alexander had discovered a spot where the channel 
was grea% contracted by an island. It was a good way np the stream, and, to 
lull suspicion, none of his troops were allowed to be seen near it. Crateras was 
stationed considerably below, with the main body of the army; and Porus, think- 
ing that there the gi'eatest danger lay, was encamped opposite to him. Alexan- 
der, selecting a body of chosen troops, amounting to about 6000 men, quitted the 
banks of the river and marched back into the interior, as if he had been called 
away by some sudden emergency. When out of sight he bent gradually round, 
and in the course of the night anived on the bank opposite the island. Tlie 
boats of the Indus were hastily launched, and he was steering his way among 
the foremost to the opposite bank, when the enemy’s sentinels discovered him 
and gave the alarm. Porus first sent forward one of his sons with a small body, 
but these being speechly routed, he himself, leaving only a few troops to watch 
the motions of Craterus, hastened to the encounter. It was too late. Alexan- 
der, with a large portion of his detachment, had effected a landing, and stood on 
the bank among marshes, into which the elephants, to wlxich Porus mainly 
trusted, could not venture. He therefore vfithdrew to the nearest spot of sohd 
ground, and calmly waited Alexander’s approach. As this is the fiist battle- 
field in which the soldiers of Eiuope were arrayed against those of India, a 
deep interest naturally attaches to all its arrangements, and wiU justify a fuller 
detail than might have been necessary imder different cu'cnmstances. 

Porus stationed his elephants in front, with an interval of 100 feet between 
each of them. The infantry were placed in a second line behind the elephants, 
and in such a Avay as to fill up the intervals. The two wings consisted of 
cavalr}^, and of the chariots ranged on either side beyond them. Alexander 
commenced the battle by attacking the enemy’s left wing Avith his cavahy and 
moimted archei'S. He had anticipated that this attack would compel the 
enemy’s light wing to move forward in support of its left, and had ordered that, 
in that case, a detachment of his cavahy imder Ccenus shoidd move round to the 
rear, and thus place the enemy’s cavalry, as it ivere, between two fires. The 
result was as he had foreseen ; and the enemy’s cavahy was obliged, in order to 
meet the double attack, to face about and form tv’o fronts. Taking advantage 
of the partial confusion thus produced, Alexander brought up his phalanx to the 
charge, and the enemy’s wings, totally imable to sustain it, sought shelter ly 
rushing into the intervals between the elephants. By these powerfid animals 
the fortune of the day seemed for a short time to be retrieved, as they pressed 
forward and trampled doAvn ever^i-hing that opposed. The advantage, however, 
was only momentary. The Macedonians, under thorough discipline, opened 
their ranks, and then, as the elephants passed, attacked them on flank and rear, 
shooting down their guides, and inflicting Avounds aaIucIi, Avithout being mortal, 
so ijalled them that they became utterly unmanageable. Thus luirried back 
among the Indian ranks, they produced irremediable confusion. At tliis critical 
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moment Gratei'us, who had vsuccccded in crossing the river, made his appearance, n.c. .nc r. 
His troops were perfectly fresh, wliilo the Indians, cxluuistcd hy fatigue, hroken 
in spirit, and thinned in numhei-s. had lo.st all power of re.sistnnce. A di'eadful 
slaughter ensued, and Porus saw his trooj)s falling hy thousands, .lie still, how - 
ever, kept the field. During the whole day he had mingled in the thickest, of 
the fight, and performed prodigies of valour. His st,:dure, which was almost 
gigantic, and the elephant on which ho was mounted, made him a conspieuo\is 
obiect for the Macedonian archers ; and he must have lallen early had he not 
worn a coat of mail wdnch no arrow' could ]uerce. 'J’he right shoulder was tlu'- 
onl}’’ part exposed, and in it he was severely woiinded. His det<a'mina(ion 
seemed to he to perish on the spot, for he was left almost alone hefori‘ his atten- 
dants could induce him to mingle w'ith the fugitives. Al.iout 1 2,000 ol his 
troops w'ere slain, and 9000 taken pri.sonens. 'J’he Macedonian lo.ss w'as trifliTig, 
amounting, at the utmost, according to Diodorus, to 700 infantry and 2ll0 rivalry. 
According to Arrian, the loss of infantry was only eighty. 

Alexander, struck with admiration of the valour w'hieh Porus had disnlayed, 

’ __ . cifTonii. 

was anxious to save his life, and sent Taxiles after him to endeavour to induce 
him to smrender. The choice was unfortunate, for the two native chiefs had 


long been at deadly feud; and Porus, wdien overtaken, w'as so exasj)crate(l at the 
sight of his old enemy, wdiom he probably also regarded as a main wuise of the 
great disaster which had just befallen him, that'he aimed a blow* which Taxiles 
narrowly escaped. A second summons, by a more influential mc.ssenger, suc- 
ceeded, and Porus, finding escape impossible, yielded himself a piisoner. 

In the midst of his misfortunes, Porus displayed a manliness and dignity 
which proved him worthy of a better fate. In one day he had lost his kingdom, 
and seen tlnee of his sons fall in battle, but he disdained to assume the attitude 
of a suppliant, and, when Alexander, riding up at the head of his ofiicei-s, asked 
how he wished to be treated, simply answered, “Eoyally.” “That,” j-ejoined 
Alexander, “ I shall do for my own sake, but what am I to do for youi-s?” “ Do 
just as I have said,” was the reply. Sound policy combined with Alexander's 
natural magnanimity in making him desnous to secine the friendship of such a 
man. He accordingly heaped favours upon him, not only restoring his former 
territories, but enlarging them by many noAv annexations. Porus Avas not 
ungrateful, and continued faithful to his Macedonian masters. 


In commemoration of his Auctory, Alexander erected a city on the spot, and Aio.-rand6r’s 
gave it the name of Mesea. Another city, which he erected on the site of P'^°srcEs. 
lus encampment on the right bank of the Hydaspes, he called Bucephala, in 
honour of his horse Bucephalus, which, after carrying liim through all his cam- 
paigns, had recently died of old age or in battle. Neither of these cities has 
since been identified. After reposing for a time in the dominions of Porus, he 
again set out, and proceeded north-east into the territory of the Glaus®, wliich 
is represented as densely peopled and covered Avith cities, many of them with 
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luoiv {.hnn 10,000 The (om>v of his i\mnv' 1i!\d promlod him, ami 

{.In' hasi,oi\('il lo innho (hoir snhmi.^wion. It. Avould seem that., hetore qint' 
ihe Uydaspes, his ihon*>'h(vS had been (.iirned homewards; lor on lindiiig 
t.imhi'r well lit.led lor Ihi' ]mrpose. ho oa\ised immense qnaniil-ies lo be out down 
and em]doyed ii> Imihlinj;' vessels, with whieh ho ]>ro]a>sed. at- a later period, to 
do.si'ood Ihe Indn.s, Meanwhile his ambition nr^vd him lorward, and he arrived 
a{> the banks ol' the .\eesines or Ohenanb. Thonivh mneh broader and more 
inqu'lmms than the llydaspe.s, (here was no enemy to dispnte the passjige, and 
it was erossed with I'omparative ease. ,ll, seems, however, that thonp;h no enemy 
ap]>eared. the eonntry was in ]msses.sion ol' one whose name, somewhat stnmqe 
lo say. was also Torus, lie was not only not related to the Toms of whom the 
above aeeonnt has been p‘ivei\. but. was at o]>en ei\mi(y with him, and. probably 
under the inllnenee of (his e»\mi(.y. had, pivvionsly to (he battle of the 1 lydaspes. 
sent, in his .siibmission to .Mexander. It, appeam. however, that, the iavonr into 
whieh the other Toms had been reeeived had otlended or alarmed him; and 
therehn'e, on (he news ol' Alexanders apim^aoh, instead of waitinji' either (.'< 
weleonu' him as a frieml or oppose him as an enemy, he suddenly dis;\ppearvd. 
earryius;' almost, all the youth of (he eom\try lit for arms along' with him. Alex- 
atnler, olfettded. eitdeavonred to overtsake hitn; attd in the (xmrse of (hepm'snit. 
arrived at. ai\<nher of (he Tmtjab rivet's, ealled the llydmotes or Tavee, Tefotv 
erossitt!'' i(^ he bv'slowed (he territories of the fugitive Toms ott his motv deservittg 
ttattte.sttke. The passagv, whieh, aeeordittg' to Teitttek’ took plaee ttear hahore, ho 
ajqteat's U> have etfeoted without. dillienlt.y; but- itt the eomttry beyottd, he founds 
forittidable eotttbittation forttted to resist hittt. Thtve itative states, of whieh that 
vd' (he Malli was the ntost. }^owerfnk had nttited their forees ag'.tittst the iitvador. 
Itt (he eattt]'aig'it whieh followed, .Vlexattder was dtnwit far to the .south, when' a 
stnutg' eity, whieh botv the ttattte of Sattgnla or Sagnla was situated, somewhere 
betweett Lahotv att\l Mooltatt. Toth frottt the deserijuiott and the ttattte of the 
itthabitattts. it is v'onjeetnred to have been nearer the latter. Te.sistatim in the 
opett lieUl soott ]tt\>ved hopele.ss', attd the mttfedemte.-s as a la,<t tvfttgv. shttt thent- 
selves ttp itt Tattijitla, whieh \>e.'ttpied a eottttnattdittg ]>ositioti. attd wats otherwise 
as s(t\utg' as Ittdiatt art eottld tttake it, .Vlexattder mttttttetteed the siegi\ .'tttdt 
earried it ott with so ttttteh vtgx'ttr that the }tlaee soott fell ittto his Itattds fhe 
tvsistattee had exasperated him; attvl foi'g'ettiitg' the tttagttattintity whieh he h.ad 
displaved in the e.ase »>f I'om.s, he vli^ntivd hituself by a horrible ma.s.s.te!v. itt 
whieh tteither age ttor sex was .sjxttwl, 

V'r.'ttt this ato'etty .Vlexattder tttrtted to tttake ttew vx'ttqttest.s, aiivl tv.tehisi 
the banks of the llypha.'.is or Tea.s, Hetv he was tttet by an obstaele r.totv ler- 
tnidabli' (batt attv he had yet e'.tmttntetVvl His Kutvpeati troo'ps, wortt out 


wt! 




lottg- M't'vi.v, had bixx'iite iutpatieni ; .and. wliett b.e fvwmallv intitnattsi h.i-^ ititett- 
(ion to os'v^v; tlu' river, bu'ke ettt ittto lottd ttmrnnttx In v.ain he h.n'tner.eo* 
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them, and pointed to tlie conntiy lieyoml >vliero new vielorios and rich spoils 
awaited them. Tlieir hearts were set on home, and they jdainly declared their 
determination not to proceed. ICvon Cannis, one of the generals who stnod 
highest in his favour, espoused the o^iusc ('f the soldiers, and delivered a speech 
Avhich, if less rhetoricid than that of his master, made a deejicr imj)ression, and 
was received vdth acclamations. For a time Alexander was immovcahle. and 
declared that, even if his own countrymen slundd abandon him. he M'ould place 
himself at the head of his Asiatic subjects, '.fliis, howevei-, was mere bravado ; 
and on findiim that his Greeks were not tn be worked ujion, either by threats 
or promises, he announced his intention to return. 

Late in the autumn of n.c. 327, he had retraced his steps to the Hydnspe.s, 
and found the fleet which he had ordered to be constructed, in readine.ss to enrry 
him dovTi the stream. The voyage itself was not free from danger; but the 
greatest risk which Alexander nin, was during one of the frecpient descents which 
he made on land for the purpose of subjugating the adjoining territories. While 
stoi-ming one of the cities of the Malli, he found himself almost alone on the 
rampart. He could easily have saved himself by a retrograde movement, but 
disdaining to have it said that he had turned his back, he leaped inside, and 
was for a time exposed to the whole fuiy of the defenders. Having gained a 
tree and placed his hack against it, he made almost superhuman exertions, and 
kept his opponents at bay till an arrow pierced deep into his shoulder, and he 
fell down in a swoon. Another moment and his death was inevitable ; but the 
time gained by his defence had been gallantly redeemed by his troop.s, and seve- 
ral of his officers rushing in, placed their shields around him. The wound, at 
first deemed mortal, spread grief and consternation among liis follower.s; but tlie 
vigom’ of his constitution and the skill of his physicians prevailed, and he was 
able ere long to make his appearance amid general rejoicings. 

In proceeding down the river, Alexander formed his army into three dm- nciicciit of 
sions, two of which marched along the opposite bank, while the third, under his 
own command, kept the stream. He afterwards despatched Craterus with a 
third of the army by an inland route across Ai-achosia and Drangiana to 
Carmania or Kerman, and proceeded with the remainder down the Indus. On 
arrival at Pattala, evidently the modem Tatta, situated near the apex of the 
delta, he remained for some time ; and, on departing, sent a bodj’- of troops to 
explore the adjoining country, and afterwards join him at a fixed place of 
rendezvous. He selected the west branch of the river for the remainder of his 
voyage, during which his want of pilots and ignorance of navigation exposed 
him to serious danger. This was not diminished but rather increased on reach- 
ing the estuary. Acquainted only with the insignificant tides of the Mediter- 
ranean, what was his astonishment and that of his Greeks when they beheld the 
magnificent tide of the Indian Ocean rushing in, and, in consequence of the 
sudden contraction of the opposite shores, moving rapidly along in one volume 
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of them disputed his authority, mid lie continued liis progress till he. renehed the 
country of the Prasii, over Avhoni Sandracottus had usurped the so\cieignt\, 
after he had murdered their lawful king. This usurper, whose id(>nt.ity with 
Chaudraguptii, who figures in the traditions and also in a drama ol the llintloos, 
has been established, was of low origin, and, according to dustin,' the. chief 
classical authority for all that is known of him, owed his rise to a pretended zeal 
for liberty, liis countrymen, believing him, ]ilaced ]iower in his hands, and 
the first use he made of it was to enslave them. 

Unprincipled though Sandracottus had proved himsell to be by the mode in 
which he attained the throne, he soon showed by his talents that he v'as not 
unworthy of reigning, and, by force, fear, or pemuasion, had extended his 
dominions on every side, till he was able to bring into the tiehl an army esrimatcfl 
by bundreds of thousands. Such was the enemy with whom Seleucus was 
about to come into collision. AVc cjinnol wonder that the prospect nmde him 
pause, and that, more especially on learning how much his jiresencc was retjuired 
in the West, where new wai*s were raging, he was glad to ^iroj-iose terms of 
accommodation. Sandracottus, aware of his advantage, made the most of it ; and 
ah. that Seleucus obtained was 500 elephants, in return for which he ceded all 
his Indian territories on both sides of the Indus. As ta means of cementing the 
treaty, Sandi’acottus married the daughter of Seleucus. The ca])ital ol' the king- 
dom of the Prasii, called by classical writem Palibothra, and by the Hindoos 
Pataliputra, and believed to have stood on or near the site of the modern Patna, 
formed a quadrangle of vast extent, inclosed by wooden walls loop-holed for 
arrows.^ 

The alliance between Seleucus and Sandracottus was not disturbed; and 
Megasthenes, who long lived at Palibothra as ambassador from the former, wrote 
a work which, notwithstanding its excessive leaning to the marvello\is, was the 
great som’ce from which ancient classical Avriters deriA'^ed most of Avhat the}'- 
kneAv concerning the interior of India. The period of Indian history subsequent 
to the reign of Seleucus is very imperfectly knoAvn. Recently an unexpected 
light has been thrown upon it by the discoA’-ery of large quantities of coins, 
Avhich shoAv that the Avestem portion of the country continued subject to the 
Greek kings, who had the seat of their government in Bactria. Considerable 
progress, also, has been made in deciphering and interpreting certain monumental 
inscriptions which are Avritten in an unknoAvn alphabet, and, hke the Egyptian 
lueroglyphics, seemed as if they had been designed not so much to inform as to 
puzzle posterity. The key having at length been found, some valuable infor- 
mation has already been obtained, and more may be expected; but as yet 
the amount is too scanty to justify any attempt at detail. All that need be said 
here is, that after several of the Seleucidm, among whom Antiochus the Great is 
most conspicuous, and several Kings of Bactria, which first became independent 
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nntlt'V 'I'lii'oiloltw itliaiit i’..c, 'JUIJ, !i!i>l lifM ‘■“Vi-ri'i^nty (n a tTraatar or less t'xtont 
in ln<li:i, a liiinlo of Si'Vthi.’ni'-. tirivi'n Ity tlio linii^' troin tlio .‘'hort"t rtf tln' Jax- 
arto^. in.olo (heir iippoanini'r a1>int a (•l■ntllrv In'l'tijo tlit' ('lin''ti!in t'l'i, and 
i^ainoil a linn loitlin;o in (ho huror hadn <*f (ho IikIiih jloro (hoy fonnod whafc 
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lieroos in lliniloo story, o-^taidishod an oxtoiisivo sovoroionty, wliieii had the 
Nt'rhnddii for it-^ sonthorn honntlarv; and at Oojtdii, hi-; capital, held a court, 
remarkahlo not only for it-^ .--jdrn'ionr. hnt for tho nnniher of learned men 
whom the enliuhtom'd liher.dity of the .'Jovt*roion had tlmwn aronml him. It' 
Southern Imlia, ai<o, sevontl naiivt> .'^•ovort‘iyntit‘s ajtjioar to have hoen e.=5tah- 
li.shod as early as tin' Christian era. Among tht'se the most eon.spionous are 
Tandya, which occupietl a largo tnict in the sonth-we.st of the jtoninsnla. and 
one td' whose kinirs. called Pandion. is .said hv Straho to have sent an amhassador 
to the l\oman emperor Atign.stns: and C’lnda. which, inelnding the Carnatic, 
extended over a hirgo portion of the south-east of the peninsula, and reached 
imrth to the hanks o( the Cinlavery. 'J'hev are now. however. little hetter than 
empty names, a.s they tlo not furnish during their long duration any facts so 
well authentieate<l as to entitle them to a jdace in history. 

It is somewhat remarkahle that the Komans, though they boasted of being 
the rulei's of the world. ne\'er ]wssessed an inch of territory in India. On seveml 
occasions during their wai-s in the East, they came into collision with sovereigns 


whose dominions reached beyond the Indus, but the tide of Homan idctory 
invariably stopped, as if it had met an insuperable barrier, before it reached that 
celebrated stream. It was not ignomnee or indifterence that led the Komans 
thus to contract the limits of their eastern frontier. On the contrary, several of 
their most popular writeis had made them well acquainted with the geography 
and the leading physical features of India, while many of its peculiar products 
were exhibited for sale in their marts, and found eager purchaser, often at 
enormous prices. They must often have longed to be masteis of a- country 


> Eiicratides, King of Bactria {about B.C. ISl) was and appears to liavo been one of tho most pou eifid 

contemporary witii Mithridates I., King of Parthia, of tho Bactri.an kings. 
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"vv'liicli iiimisbered so greatly to their luxury aiul comfort; niul liowever much tllc^ 
may have vushed it to he thought- that they could have cari'ied tlieir conquests 
hirther, had they believed that there vas anything beyond to tempt their am- 
bition, it is sutliciently obvious that India never fell, the terror of tlu>ir ]ioM’er. 
merel}’^ because inhospitable deserts and varlike nations interposed to ]dac^' it 
beyond their reach. 

While it is impossible to give the Romatis credit for moderation in r<'fraining 
from any attempt to conquer India, it is pleasing to find iii their conduct an 
illustration of the important fact, that the peaceful intercourse vhich commerce 
carries on between distant nations, besides csca]ung all the horrors which war 
carries in its train, secures all and more than all the advant^iges which 
could have been hoped from the most absolute and least expensive form ol con- 
quest. In Home and all its dcpendencie.s,'the rich prod\icl« ol the .soil and the 
looms of India arrived as surely, as abundantly, and a.s cheajdy a.s they could 
have done had the whole country from the Himalaya to Ca]ie Comorin been 
one vast Homan province. 

Before leaving ancient India, it will not be out of place to take a survey of i "s 
the leading routes by which, at this early period, the tmflic between the Ea.st iii.ii.incom- 
and West was conducted. Overland the only practicable method of traflic was 
by means of caravans, which, after quitting the western confines of India, ]>ro- 
ceeded directly to Bactria. Here the first great halt was made at Balkh, on the 
southern frontiers, and a great emporium was established. From Bactria the 
usual line of route was toward Babylon, which, in like manner, became another 
great emporium. In pursuing this line the shores of the Ca.s])ian were nearly 
approached, and advantage was often taken of it to ship goods, wliich were 
carried north to a convenient .spot, and then conveyed by land to the Black Sea, 
by which not only the countries adjacent to the coasts could be supjfiied, but an 
easy access could be had through the Dardanelles to the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean. From Babylon the route westward led direct^ to Palmyi-a, which, in 
consequence of the mart thus established, overtime all the disadvantages of its 
situation in the heart of a desert, and became the capital of a powerful and 
opulent kingdom. From Palmyra the coast of the Levant was reached mthout 
much difficulty, and its harbours became places of exchange for the three quar- 
ters of the globe, bartering the spices of India and the frankincense of Ai'abia 
against the peculiar products both of Europe and Africa. Besides the direct 
overland route now traced, there were many lines of divergence from what may 
he called its main trunk. These were chiefly intended to supply the places 
which lay at a distance on either side of it, and thus furnished the means of 
transport for a very extensive inland trade. 

The overland route, which, but for the camel, would have been altogether 
impracticable, was necessarily slow, toilsome, and expensive, and was therefore 
less extensively used than the maritime route, especially after a knowledge of 
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the monsoons in tiie Indian Ocean had emboldene'i navigt^tons, even I'-eScre ti:~ 
ocmpass oeas discovered, to launeli out into the deep and steer their eonrse direrlv 
across from shore to shore. In this vny tiie ontvrard voyag-e vras aecomplishei 
by the sonth-vrest. and the homev-ar»i by trie north-east monsoon — the lonner. 
consequently, in the snmmer. and the latter in the vinter months. This mts 
a vast improvement on the earlier mode of na\-igation. bnt even betbre it vrs 
discoverei.i the tnnle by sea obtaine-i great importance. Mention has alreadv 
been made of the Phcenieians. vho. bv means of it. actmire’5 an onnience vldch 

*• -1^ i. 

made the merchants of To-re princes, and a povrer vrhich it t'>ok all th.e shhl. 
prov'ess. and persevenmce of Alexander the Great to overthrow. As they cotfd 
not eommtmioate directly with India, and were xmwilling to depend for tmasr-or: 
on the Egoy»tians. who might at any time, by declining to perform their part of 
it. have extingnishe’d the trade, they, by force or negotiation, made themselves 
masters of some oonvenient harbours on the Arabian coast, near the entmnie 
of the Eed Sea. an>i using them as entrepots, formei a commTinicati'on wth 
Tome by a land route, of which they had secnred the entire control The 
distance was still so great as to be very inconvenient ; and hence new mdihitS 
for the trade were obtained when the Phcenieians took possession of Ebme- 
colnra. the nearest port in. the Mcliterranean to the Ke-i Sea. It is tree 
before tiie goods coirld rea-cli Tyre a don'ide re-shipment thus became neces- 
sarv: but the dimmishe<i land carriaere more than compensated for this ois- 

• X 

5. advimtage. and enabled them, by the abundance and cheapness with wmeo 
they corrid supply other nations, to establish aimost a complete monopoly 
the Indian tntde. 

On the destruction of Tome and the foxmdation of Aiexan-iria. the trade vitQ 
Iii'Iia entered a new channel, in which it continnei a.frerwi>rds to Sow ter neary 
eighteen centuries. Alexander had the merit of seiecring tliis channel but aid 
too soon to see its advantages realized. So thoroughly, however, hs-'i 
imparted his ideas to Ptolemy Lagus. that that onieer. on becomJng master ci 
Egv-pt. made Alexamiria his capital, and promded its harbour with a light -hc:s^-- 
in the erection, of which much magnincence and engineering skill were ais- 
nlaved. that- it rankei as one of the seven wonders of the world. Kis 

A. • 

were followe'i out by his son and successor. Ptolemy Philadelp'hus. wi:o. alter 
endeavouring, but without- success, to torm a canal across the istlimus of Sue-u 
which would have given a continuotis water cminiunication to Alexar.ar.:'- 
munded th.e new city of Berenice on the west CDast of the Bcl Sea. From t!U? 
citva land carriage, not unattended with dimculties. which great exerticr.s wc-<. 
made to surmount, brought the products of India to Coptos Tiie renuunir.^ 
distance to Alexandria was easily completed by a short canal and tlie File- 

Through the channel thus opened, the wealth of India eontinuci t'-> row inte 
Egypt s? long as it remaineo. an inaepenaent kingdom. Outward ve?s<'-' 
leaving Berenice with such articles of European and African export as vrere 
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demand in tlie East, skirted the Avakian and Persian coasts, taking advantage b.c.- 
of suck prominent kead-lands as enabled them to steer direct mtkout folloAving 
the windings of the skore, and tkns readied tke Indian coast near tke moutks 
of tke Indus. How far tkey afterwai'ds proceeded soutk is not knoAvn ; but as 
there was no obstacle in tke way, and some of tke most prized pioducts of tke 
country lay in tkat direction, it is to be presumed tkat, instead of confining 
tkemselves to a few isolated spots, tkey formed a general acquaintanee rvitk tlie 
wkole sea-bord. To secure tke command of this lucrative trade, tke Egjqitian 
kings maintained a large fleet at sea, 'wkick, wkile it kept down piracy, deteired 
otker nations from entering into competition witk tkem. Tke nation wkick 
could kave done so witk most effect was Persia, wliick possessed tke obvious and 
very important advantage of a far skorter sea passage. From tke Persian Gulf 
tkey could kave readied India in about kalf tke time wkick tke Egyptians must 
kave taken. Tke Persians, kowever, kad long an aversion to maritime enter- tiio Poi-siaiis 
prise — an aversion so great, tkat tkey are said to kave erected barriers across the maritimo 
Tigris and Euphrates for tke purpose of rendering it impossible. Be this as it 
may, it seems established tkat tke Indian produce wkick tkey obtained for 
their own use, or tke supply of adjacent countries, came mostly overland by tke 
caravans. Another cause of tke supineness of the Persians in regard to mari- 
time intercourse witk India, may be found in tke erroneous ideas generally 
entertained respecting the proper limits of tke Caspian Sea on the north, and 
its relative position to the Black Sea. The Caspian was somewhat unaccount- 
ably imagined to be a branch of tke great Northern Ocean, and it was believed 
that by means of it a channel of communication might be opened up with 
Europe, which might thus be made to receive tke products of India by a far Errors in 
shorter route than tke Indian Ocean, and consequently at a far cheaper rate 
than they could be fru’nisked by the Egyptians. Ideas of this kind seem to 
have weighed particularly witk some of Alexander’s successors in tke East. 

Seleucus Nicator, tke first and one of tke ablest of tkem, is even said to have 
contemplated a canal which would kave joined tke Caspian and Black Seas, and 
thereby secured a monopoly of European and Indian traffic. 

After tke Romans conquered Egypt and converted it into a province, in b c. 
oO, tke channels of traffic witk tke East continued unchanged, while its amount 
was enormously increased both by land and sea. By tke latter, in particular, 
the traffic received an impulse unfelt before, when a navigator of tke name of 
Hippalus conceived tke idea of cutting off nearly a kalf of tke voyage between nippaius 
the Red Sea and India, by abandoning tke timid track pursued along the v^tage'of 
intervening shores, and steering boldly far out of sight of land through tke 
veiy middle of tke ocean. Tlie plan seems so natural, and the considerations 
''^hich suggested it so obvious, tkat one finds some difficulty in recognizing 
Hippalus as the inventor, or in gi\’ing him muck credit for tke invention. He 
had simply observed tke regularity of the monsoons, and concluded tkat by 
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miil'Ummtr, nml aft- r a -I ..rt hdr m -t tin- Strait- nf Bah-d-mnnilidt, took its 
iinal ilipirtni'i imnany {--r .Mn-iri- in fha M.iiahar o a -t Tho •v^diolo time 
in’i'upii'l on annvinj'- in-in th-* AF' di'- rr im an t-i Fn-Iia iva- a Lrrli more than 
thri f inunrh'- or nini ty-finr da\- Uf f hi thi- inland navij^itiou to Copfi=i 
nornpi-il tw-h.- tin- laml fran'-pi-rr t<> fJi-ri niia- tua-h'-' rhi- v-iyaL'i* dunm the 
Er-d Sol thirty*, and th-- vovai'-- arro^-- rhi- Fndian O'l-an f-rtr dar- The time 
oecnpiod hy tlu- Ei-d S'"’ v-Aa-ji- <^i i m- onr i f all p-roportion to tin- other hut 
may i«- areonnti d f-m p'Trh' ly* tin- dithenlry of nari-jatin" a ^ea notorion® for 
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baffling Trinds and storms, and perhaps partly also by delays which may have 
been occasioned by calling on l)Oth sides of the coast for the purpose of com- 
pleting the cargo. Tlie homeward voyage, commenced early in December, 
appears to have been the far more tedions of the two. 

Though the Persians had failed to take advantage of tlieir maritime proxi- 
mity to India, the 'Romans had no sooner carried their eastern frontier to the 
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banks of the Euphrates, than an important trade .‘Jpruii'r u]> in tlie Por.-^ian Gulf, 
and Indian produce wa.s transported in largo fjuantitics up (lu* river, and (lien 
-west to Palmyra, Avhich reaped the advantage to such an extent, that even Konu' 
condescended at one time to court its alliance. After this proud city had 
declined and was tottering to its fall, the Pemian inonarchs continued (he t radio 
which had been established, and by means nf it enrielied themselve.s al. the 
expense of the Greek-s, who had made Constantinople tlu' eajutal of their empire. 
As we have now touched on medieval time.s, it may .sufliee. in eoneluding the 
sketch of ancient India, to mention that the great staple's of its trade were then 
nearly the same as at present, ami eonsi.sted ehie'tly of cotton ami silk goods. 
dye.s, drugs, spices and aromatics, jicarLs, *Hamonds, emerald.s, ami other j»rc'i’ions 
stones. The.se were paid chietly in the precious metaP, but. jiartly al.'-o in 
woollen cloth, lead, tin, bra.ss, wine, and a few foreign jterfnme.s. 'J’lmngh a 
pa.ssage in the In^tiiuics of dfc/iu, which rcfer.s to si'.-i voyage.s as well as land 
joiu-neys, implies that the inhabitants of India had begun at an early perirxl t<» 
navigate the ocean, they seem to have confmed themselves to coasting, ami to 
have left the external trade entirely in the hands of stnmgcm 'J'his aversion 
to commit themselves to the open sea had its origin in .snperstitio\is h'ars, which 
still continue to operate. 
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side. Before the death of ^lahomet, in 682, it liad sulj- 


\ Ai’abia, and made a considerable impression both 

on Sjn-ia and Persia; and Tinder his succe.ssors it had, in the course of less 
than a century, not only consolidated these conquests, but established an empire 
which stretched continuously from Arabia as a centre, west to the Atlantic, 
engulfing Spain and threatening the faire.st portion of France — nortli and 
north-east through Pemia, to the va.st region which extends between the Oxus 
a-nd the Jaxartes, from the Caspian to Mount Imaus — and east beyond the 
banks of the Indus. Its progress in this last direction must now be traced. 

As early as the caliphate of Omar, the Ai-ahs, coasting along the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, had made predatory descents upon Scinde, chiefly for the 
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]»iir[>o-p fjf cfirrviii;,' f>fr tli*- v/ouk-ti, v/iif/-" l)f‘;nity wjis in hi;')) n'pnt/;, i/) n/Jom 
flic Anihinn inirciii^^; Inif, no nv{»f‘fii(.ion 'If'-orvin;^ of notion tf»ok jjliion till 
(i(>i, will'll p-'irf of ;in Anil> fori''- wliioli Iiii'i pi'iiff froni Mnrv Otbool, 
mill o.iini'il, it i^. Miiil, 12,000 I'onvi-H-’, w;ih flc-judnlii.'il (/> nxjilorn tlin lower jwrfc 
of till- Piinj.'ib, 'i’lii'-' ili'frt/'liniMif , ini'lnr llm oonnunnil of .Molinlib, wlio ni't/ir- 
w.'H'iK fioiircii fis ;i wnirior in PiT'ia fiti'l Ar;i.l)i;i, fon'i;'] its v/;iy hif/j Moolt'iri, 
.'iii'l rctiinii'il with nnnii'roni niipf iv<"-. 'riin ni'Xt c.xjifflition v/;is on «'i gri^fiter 
.‘-•':.'!li', ;iiiil li'il t'l 7inri' jii'nnmiont moults. An Ar;ib .sliiji lim] been .snixnil ;ifc 
Di'W.'il, ;i .‘''•iijiort of Si;in'io Ib-'tituf ion v.'iis ib'ni;in'b*il, but Jiiijuli Jjubir, v/liO:;e 
fi'iTit-iirif-'. ;iri* .‘•.•till to Imvn inolinli'il Moolfnn ;niil ;ill .Soiji'b', Pi'Oitlinr with .“orne 
:ifl);ii'i‘nt jiliiins, I'n'ii'iivourfil to cvinlo oonijilimicn, by jirotondirii^ tliftt JJwn! 
w;is jiot suliji'i't to bis ,'uitbority, 'I’lin Amb^, thus rofni-'nil rnilm-s, dnf/jnnirie'l 
to conijii'l it, find, with tins view, ‘-I'lii ;i body o'onsi'.tin;^'' only of 1000 iribintry 
;ind IJOO lior.-';. It w;is ;dt/i;'ntbor in.'id'-ijinito, find jinrisbod, E>;;ispeivibfd at tbe 
raibiro, Hi'jaj, oovornor fif litis-orab in 711, dosjjab’lind a regular force of GOOO 
men, under tbe command (>!' bis neplu'W Mobamed Ca.sim, wbo, tbougb only a 
youth f>f twenty, ])o-^'''‘-‘-ed j,Teat militaiy talents, and after .surmounting all 
dillieulties, eruyimped under the walls of Jjewal. 'J’lie siege commenced vdtli an 
attack f/n a celebrated pagoda contiguous te the t/iwn, and inclosed by a bigb 
wall of hewn stom;. In addition to tbe Jlrabmins wbo usually ocf;nj)ied it, it 
bad a strong garrison of iiajjioots I’lie defence was resolute, and might have 
been succe-isful, bad not tlasim learned that the safety of the jilace was 
conceived f/j depend on a Hag v/bicb was Hying from a tewer. Acting on this 
information, be directed a.ll bis engines against tbe Hag, and had no sooner 
.struck it down, than tbe resistance bec-ame so feeble as to make bis entrance 
f;asy. With barbarous fanatici.sm lie circmricised all tbe Brahrnin.s, as a first 
.step to tlieir conver.-^ion, -and on finding it ineffectual, put all tbe males above 
seventeen te death, and made .slaves of the women and children. The capture 
of Dewal itself soon followed, and Casim wntinued liis victorious progress, 
taking in succession, Nerun ftbe modejoi Hyderabad;, Sehwan, and a fortre.ss 
called Salim, A mf;re forifiida-ble resistancf; v/as, liowever, in prepar-ation; and 
tbe arrival of tbe ra-jab’s eldest son at tbe bead of a- strong force, reduced him 
to tbe necessity of acting on tbe defen.sive. I’liis continued, till tlie arrival of 
2000 Persian liorse gave him once more tbe superiority; and be began to 
a/lvance on A lor, tbe cfipital, which was situa-ted in the north of Scinde, near 
tbe modern J3ukkur, 

H’be rajah himself being now, ms it were, brought to b-ay, determined to 
make a final stroke for his kingdom, and appeared at the head of an army of 
-v0,000 men. Casim again stood on tbe defensive, and skilfully cornpensiited for 
inferiority of numbers by tbe strengtli of In's position- The rajah, a/lvancing 
boldly to tbe attaxik, wms wounded by an arrow, and at the same time the 
elephant on which he was mounted, being struck by a fireball, rushed off m 
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teiTor and plunged mth him into the river. The occurrence completely dis- _a.^^ 
concerted the Indians ; and though Dahir mounted a horse, and displayed both 
skill and com’age in endeavouring to rally them, it was too late. The fortune 
of the day was decided, and his gallant effort to retrieve it only cost him his 
hfe. 


The remains of the Indian army took refuge in the city of Brahmanabad. 

Casim advanced against it, and met a resistance which probably he had not Brahmana- 
anticipated. The rajah’s widow heroically assumed the defence, and made it 
good while provisions lasted. When they failed, and resistance in conseq^uence 
became hopeless, she erected a funeral pile, and committed herself and childi'en 
to the flames. Many of the garrison, equally prepared for death, met it by 
tlu'owing open the gates and rushing out to perish by the SAVords of the 
besiegers. Those who remained had no better fate. On the assault, all in arms 
were slaughtered ; the rest were carried into bondage. Casim, in pursuing his 
conquests, took Mooltan Avithout resistance, and became master of aU the terri- 
tories which had belonged to Rajah Dahir. 

It would seem that, beside the children who perished Avith their mother singular 
in Brahmanabad, the rajah had tAvo daughters possessed of great personal 
attractions. They were among the captives ; and seeming fit to grace the calipli’s 
harem, were accordingly conveyed to Damascus, which Avas at this time the 
capital of the caliphate. On their arrival, Walid, the caliph, whose cmiosity 
had been excited, ordered the elder to be brought to him. On entering, she 
burst into tears, exclaiming, “Hoav can I be Avorthy of yom’ notice, after liaAung 
been dishonoured by Casim?” Walid, consulting only his indignation, sent orders 
forthwith to seAV up Casim in a raw hide, and send him forward. When the 
body arrived, it was produced to the rajah’s daughter, who, overjoyed, exclaimed, 

“Now I am satisfied; Casim was innocent of the crime I imputed to him, but he 
was the ruin of my family, and I have had my revenge.” 

After Casim’s death in 714, the Arabs made no new conquests in India. 

EA’-en those which he had effected were maintained only till the downfall of the 
Ommeiad dynasty in 7 60, Avhen the Hindoos rose in insurrection, and recovered 
aU that had been Avrested from them. 

Reference has been made to the Arab conquest of the territory between the .^.rab 
Oxus and the Jaxartes. From its position it is usually called by classical ofu-ans- 
Avriters Transoxiana, and by Arab Avriters Mawar ul Nahr, words literally 
meaning beyond the river. Its inhabitants were mostly Persians, liAung in 
fixed habitations, and nomadic Tartars, the latter forming apparently the great 
majority. This territoiy, Avhich the Arabs first entered in 706, and overran in 
the coiu'se of the eight folloAving years, became finally dissevered from their 
empire about 820, and Avas ruled successively by the Tahirites till 872, the 
Sofarides tUl 892, and the Somanis till 1004. The last dynasty becomes 
mteresting, because dining it, and OAving to one of its princes, the house of 
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o-lad to propose terms of accommodation. Mahmood stood out, and would be A.n. opt . 

satisfied mth nothing short of a decisive victory; but his father, more prudent 

and moderate, was satisfied with a present payment in elephants and gold, and 

the promise of a certain amount of annual tribute. Jeipal returned humiliated 

to -Lahore, and endeavoured to hide his shame by breaking his promise. When 

the messengers of Sebektegin arrived to receive the tribute, he not only refused 

it, but threw them into prison. 


Warhke preparations on a grander scale than before again commenced. Se- Warbotwcon 

1 i ° 1 1 1 1 1 i Seboktcgin 

bektegin advanced to take revenge; and Jeipal, aware how much he had done to nwi iinjau 
provoke it, endeavoured to ward it off by means of a confederacy^ in which, ^ 
in addition to other rajahs of less impoidance, he was joined by those of Delhi, 

Ajineer, Callinger, and Canouge. Thus supported, he advanced at the head of 
an army composed of an innumerable host of foot and 100,000 horse. In his 
Oriental phraseology Ferishta says,^ that when Sebektegin ascended a hill to 
view the forces of Jeipal, they "appeared in extent like the boundless ocean, and 
in number like the ants or locusts of the wilderness ;” but instead of being dis- 
mayed at his vast inferiority in point of numbers, "he considered himself as a 
wolf about to attack a flock of sheep.” So confident, indeed, was he, that, dis- 
daining to act on the defensive, he commenced the attack by singling out a 
certain point in the enemy’s line, and charging it by successive squadrons of 
500 men. When in this way he had thrown it into disorder, he made a general 
assault, and carried everything before him Tiie Hindoos, panic-struck, thought 
only of flight, and suffered immense slaughter. The Indian camp yielded a rich 
plunder. The more permanent results of the metory were, that Sebektegin 
was acknowledged king of all the territory west of the Neelab or Upper Indus, 
and sent one of his officers with 10,000 horse to govern Peshawer. 

Sebektegin died in 99*7, after a reign of twenty years distinguished by Sebektegin-s 
prudence, equity, and moderation. His death was sudden, but during his last 
moments he named his son Ismael his heir. He appears, indeed, to have had a 
better title than Mahmood, who, though elder, was illegitimate. Ultimately, 
however, after a war of succession, in which Ismael was worsted and impri- 
soned for life, Mahmood, assuming the title of sultan, which, though well known 
ia Arabia, had not previously been borne by any prince of Turkish origin, 
seated himself firmly on his father’s throne. 

Mahmood was of an athletic form, but was strongly marked with the small- Siiitan 
pox, and so deficient in personal beauty, that one day, on beholding himself in 
a glass, he exclaimed, " The sight of a king should brighten the eyes of the 
beholders, but nature has been so unkind to me that my appearance is positively 
foibidding. This defect probably made him less disposed to indulge in youth- 
ful pleasures, and concurred with his natural temper in inducing him to seek 
fame by military exploits. He has alread 3 ’- been seen urging his father to reject 
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iho f»f iKO’nniinf’i'lat inn olii-rt-fl liy Uniali a.iiil ^vft arc tliercforc 

pn'jKU't'il (n sec him cnt*‘r on a rnrccr of Indian coiajm'-f. At fir.'t a .‘•erie? of 
i'trunolo':, whii’h cn'h'd in (ho oxfitmtion of tin- Somani dviia^tv, (“nm'O'-'cd liis 
att‘-ntion, Inil no hoou.T w.-ro th*'-,.* tha.n ia- turned iii-^ eye to India 

Hi-^ lir't oxji-dition took jdaoo in lOOl. wla-n, at Pc'liawcr tvitli onlv 10^000 
rh o'cu hor-i', he oHoonuti'i'i'd hi-' old t-m-niv Ilajadi •h-ipad at the la-ad of 12.000 
hor,-;f, oO.OOO fo^t. and .">(0) olopli.ant' 'I’in* ji*‘ld w.i-' kfonly c<)nt‘-'tcd. hut at 
la'-t .Tcipak \vitli iii't'-on of lii- chi'-f-. u-.-i-' t.-ikon pri-om-r. Malnnood. tvho^-:- 
avarice \va^ at least eipial to his ainhition. va- ahje to i,Tatifv hotli ])a'.sinn=; hy 
the victory, which, in addition to it-' fanio, yielded him a rich .spoil, partly in 
Jeijial’.s jewelled ticckl.-ice-;, one of whieli w.-is v.-dm-d at ISO.OOO dinars, or about 


p-r-v. cf 
Btvj.v Jl.iv 


•CSl.Ono. ’J'iie value of the hp >11 wa-' laroeiv inerea->d hy the large ransom 
which ho ohiaine<l for the }>ri'oners deipal did not long avail himself of In; 
fi'cedoin. Di-'pii’ited by his two defe.-its. or, it is .said, di-qualitied by them, 
acoorditig to a Hindoo eti>toin. from a.ny longer reigning, he re-igned the cro’^m 
to his .son. and jihving him- -If on a fum-ral ]tile. .s'-t tire to it with his own hands 
In 1004-. on failure of the tribut*' projni-'-d by the Hindoos. Sultan ^lahinoDi 
again .set out. ajid i>:is>ing thr<)Ugh tho ]>i'(>vince of Mo >ltan arrived at a city 
called Bhatoea. Its position is not aseertaineii ; but it wa.s .suiTounded by a very 
high wall and a deeji and broad <lit''h. and belonged to a Bajah Ceejy Ray. who. 
tnisting both to its fortitic.-itions and tlie difiieult nature of the surrounding 
countrv. wa.s not afnnd to measure his strength against that of the sultan. 

» v.. .. 

had so skilfully seiKO'! the strong posts, that for three day.s he not only kept the 


^Mahometans at l.iay. but intlicted on them such severe losses that they were on 
the point of abandoning the enteiiwise In this emergency, Sultan yiahmoud 
displayed his wonted infle.xibility of purpose, and in announcing his intention 
to lead the main attack in person, added. “ To-day I have devoted myself 
conrptest or death.’’ Both armies, indeed, had worked themselves up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm; Beejy Ray, on his side, performing religious sevvicss 
by wliich he was believed by bis followers to have propitiated the gods; whik 
the sultan, after turning his face to Mecca, and prostrating himself in sight of hi= 
troops, started suddenly up, exclaiming. “Advance! advance! our prayers ha^ <3 
found favour with God! ’ An obstinate struggle took place, but Mahometan 
prowe.ss prevailed, and the Indians were pursued to the gates of the town- 
Here, though a stand of a few days took place, resistance was found to he hope- 
less; and the rajah being overtaken during an attempt to lead off his troops by 
night, only escaped imprisonment by rushing on his o-wn sword. Two hundred 
and eighty elephants, mnnerous captains, and a large spoil were taken in Bhateea, 
which with its dependencies was annexed to Ghuznee. 

Sultan Mahmood’s next Indian expedition took place in 100-5. Its main object was 

Maiunood. ^ ^ — t 

enconntered to chastise Ahul Fattch Lodi, the chief of ilooltan, who, though a Alussuimaur 

^Aiian„ liad tlirown off his allegiance and leagued with Anangpal the son and succe&or 
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of the unfortunate Rajah Jeipal. Not deterred by his fathers fate, Auangpal a.d. loos. 
encountered Mahinood near Peshawer, and sustained a defeat which compelled 
him to take refuge in Cashmere. The victorious sultan continued his march to 
Mooltan, and obtained the submission of its chief. He would doubtless have 
exacted more rigorous terms than submission, and also made Anangpal feel the 
full weight of his vengeance, had he not been under the necessity of hastening 
home to repel the formidable invasion of a Tartar prince of the name of Elik 
Khan, who had hoped to make an easy conquest of Khorasan while the Ghuznee 
forces were beyond the Indus. He had miscalculated ; and on the sultan’s arrival, 
was obliged, after a .signal defeat, to recross the Oxus vdth only a few attendants. 

On tins occasion the sultan s victory was greatly aided by 500 elephants which 
he had brouo-ht from India. The Tartar horses would not face them ; and the 
soldiers, who had never seen them before, were overawed by their huge bulk and 
strange appearance, especially after they had seen the one on which the sultan 
himself was mounted seize Elik Khan’s standard-bearer and toss him into the 
air Avith his trunk. 

Anangpal’s esca]pe Avas only temporary, for Mahmood Avas no sooner rid of Cojimioii of 
the Tartar invader than he hastened back to India at the head of a formidable 
army. Anangpal meanwhile, anticipating the return of the sultan, had made 
exertions, and succeeded in forming a poAverful coalition of rajahs against the 
common enemy of their freedom and their faith. Their united forces brought 
into the Punjab a larger army than had ever been seen in it before. Even the 
sultan seemed to hesitate ; and instead of advancing Avith the headlong courage 
which he usually displayed, began to entrench himself in the vicinity of 
Peshawer. This sign of Aveakness added greatly to the strength of the confede- 
rates, who Avere daily joined by new auxiliaries, and received large supplies of 
money from all quarters, even the Hindoo Avomen selling their jeAvels and 
melting doAvn the gold of their other ornaments to assi-st in what Avas regarded 
as a holy war. 

Mahmood kept within his entrenchments, well aAvare that if they were Defeat of 
attacked, his position would give him a decided advantage ; and that if the 
Indians, through fear of this, refrained from attacking, their immense tumultuai’y 
force could not be long kept together. The fii'st skirmishes were not to his 
advantage, for the Gukkurs, and other mountaineer tribe.s, rushing impetuously 
among the Mahometan cavalry, made such dexterous use of their swords and 
knives that horse and riders tumbled to the ground, and, to the number of several 
thousands, Avere despatched in a twinkling.^ Mahmood still remained motionless, 

Gukkurs, Guckers, Gakkars, Guikkers, or mentioned in the text seems to indicate that, as their 
a 1 ’ares { or the name is spelled in all these different mode of warfare bore a considerable resemblance to 
ways, and not always in the same way by the same that for which the Ghorkas of Nepaul have recently 
u jor;, are first mentioned in the history of the Arab distinguished themselves, they may have had a com- 
onquests in India, as forming a league with the Af- mon origin. This, however, is improbable, as their 
lana, and, in union with them, wresting a tract of localities are very remote from each other. The Guk- 
em Qty from the Rajah of Lahore. Their exploit kurs, according to Elphinstone [Cabul, Introduction, 
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wa I ell in;:: liis opporl iiiiily. It cainf at last. Aiiaii;,q)ar.s flajiliant, galled Ij}' tlie 
arrows and frlgliteni*d By llie fire))all.s, lurncd rniiiid and liui'i’iod liim ofl’ tlie field. 
'J’lic Ilindons. tliiiikiiig tlieinselves deserted By their genera], .slackened their 
I'csistann*, and tin.-dly tur/ierl their Baek.s, No time wa.s giv'en them to rally, 
ami ere long 20.000 lay dead npfin the field, 'i’he rest were so completely 
disjiersed that .Mahmoofl had nothing more to do than gather the fruits of hi.s 
vietory. 'I'he one most gi-atifying to his avaricious temj)er wa.s the capture of 
till- fortified femjde of Nagareote, .situat<-d on one of the lower range.s of the 
Himalaya. It mved its sanctity to a iiaDiral flame which issued from the 
ground; and, from the veneration in which it was held, as AVell as the strength 
of its jiosifiou, w.'ts not ordr rich in v/<ti\'e offerings. But wa.s the common 
dej)osit<»ry of the we.alfh of the adj.aeeTit cf>nntry. 'J’o assist in the recent 
stniggle, its garrison ha<l l>cen witlulrawn, and when SnlUin JIahmood arrived 
Before it, Ik; was met only By a crowd of defenceless jjrahmins ch'unorou.sly 
imploring merey. fi’lie inventory of its treasures was. according to Feri.shta, 
700,000 gfddeii dinar.s, 700 maiinds of gohl and .silver ])l;ite, 200 inaiind.s of 
pure gohl in ingots, 2000 maimds of unwronght silver, and 20 rnatmds of pearB, 
coivds, diamonds, and ruBies 'i’he value must have been laBnlon.s, and ju.stifies 
Feri.slita's assertion, that it was greater than ever wa.s collected Before into any 
royal treasury.' 'J’he sultan, on his return to Ghimnee, gave a ti-iumphal 
Banrpiet, wliieh Avas spread out on a .spacious ])Iain, and la.stecl three days, 
'fhe sj)oils of India, exhiluted on thrones of gohl, and table.s of gold and .silver, 
made a di.sjda}' i-ivalling the utmost that has been told of Oriental Avcaltli and 


vol. i. p. 100) “once Uic whole country be- 

tween tljc Imlii.'i .niid tljc Jlydnspcs {Jniliiiii), butJi.ivc 
boon driven out by the SibH.” In bisinnp, tlieynre re- 
presented as occupying a cotisidcr.ablo tract of the 
Punjab cast of the town of Attook, in the direction of 
Casbincrc. On bis boinoward journey be passed 
tbrongb t];oir country, in consequence of a letter of 
invitation wbicb bo received from tlic Hultan, accom- 
panied 1 ) 3 ' a vast quantity of grapes, wbicb tberegrow 
wild. .Shortly after p.sssing Pi.awil Pindcc, bo made 
a circuit of .about forty miles, and aaw “the ruins of 
pome Gucker town.s dcstro 3 'cd by tl )0 Siks, and tboso 
of some otJicrs, ptill more ancient, wbicb bad suITcrcd 
the same f.atc from the .Mnasnlmans.” The only other 
information bo gives respecting them is, tb.at they 
“have still a high military reputation.” Ferislita, 
in n,arrating the exploit of the Gukkiins in their en- 
counter with lAIabinood, says, that they “repulsed 
bis light troops, and followed them po closely, that 
no less than 30,000 Gnkkiir.s, with their beads .and 
feet bare, and armed with various weapons, pene- 
trated into tlie Mahometan lines, when a dreadful 
carnage ensued, and .0000 Mahometans in a few 
minutes were slain.” Price, in bis Chrortolor/ical Ite- 
Iroxpect, or Memoirs of the Principal Events in Ma- 
hommerlan Ifistorp, vol. ii. p. 284, wbilo profcssodlxr 
borrowin 'from Ferislita, improvesnpon bisnarratlvc, 
apparently for the purpose of making it still more 


graphic, and s,a 3 'H, “In spite of the circninspccHon 
of .Mnliinood, and in the Jic.at of the action, a body 
of 1000 Kalikarcsor Gnikkers, barolicadcd and bare- 
footed, variously and slrangcl'’ aniied, passed tlio 
entrenebments on both flanks: and falling in with 
nslonisbing fur 3 ' among the c.avalr 3 ', proceeded «itb 
the desperation of savages, .and with their swords 
and knives, to cut down and maim both the borfo 
and bis rider, until almost in tlio twinkling of an 
oyc, botwcoii 3000 and 4000 men bad f.dlcn victims 
to tbo rago of tlieso infuriated maniacs." Tbot 
tbc 3 ' bad the cunning and vindictiveness of ravages 
will become apparent in tbo course of tlio narrative, 
from an assassination wbicli some of them coiiiinittod 
under singular circumstances; but that tbc 3 ; were 
under regular government, and ruled by princes 
who occiqiicd no mean place among tboir confcin- 
porarics, may bo inferred from the fact that they 
wore recognized by tlio title of sultan, and that the 
daughter of ono of them was considered a fit woto i 
for tbo celebrated Jolnl-u-din, son of the King ® 
Kbarism, and tbo only princo in whom Gbctig iis 
Khan found a formid.ablo opponent. — See Briggs 
Ferislita, vol. iv. p. 415-418. 

* The value of tbo golden dinar is about O*- ® 
ling. Tbo Indian mannd weighs SO, and the Persian 
only 11 lbs. Tbo latter seems to bo tbo ono wbion 
is boro intended. 
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splendour. Mahmood forgot his avarice on the occasion; and while myriads a.d. loio. 
of spectators were luxuriously feasted, splendid presents were bestowed on merit, 
and liberal alms given to the poor. 

The hegmning of the year 1010 was employed by Sultan Mahmood in the ^ 
conquest of Ghor, situated among the branches of the Hindoo Koosh east of 
Herat, but before the year closed he is again found pursuing his conquests in 
India. For some succeeding years, his operations there were somewhat desultory 
and interrupted by an important expedition to Transoxiana, during which he 
extended his west frontier to the Caspian; but in 101/, determined no longei 
to confine himself to the Punjab, he set out at the head of an aiiny of 100,000 
foot and 20,000 horse, for the pm-pose of penetrating into the basin of the 
Ganges, and thus opening up a way into the very heart of Hindoostan. March- 
ing from Peshawer, he kept close to the moimtains till he passed the Jumna, 
and then turning suddenly south, made his unexpected appearance before 
Canouge. Tins great capital, the rajah of which, for some reason not well 



Kums AT Canouoe. — Prom Daniell’s Oiiental Scenery. 


explained, took precedence of all the other Rajahs of Hindoostan, is acknowledged 
by all ■\viiters, Hindoo and Mahometan, to have been the largest and most 
magnificent of Indian cities, but it is unnecessary to give any description of it 
at present, as Mahmood, delighted with the abject submission of the rajah, who 
came out ndth his family and threw himself upon his mercy, left it uninjured, 
after a short stay of three days.^ He next bent his steps toAvards Mutti-a, one Muttra 
of the most famous seats of Hindoo superstition. The treatment it experienced 
was very difterent from that of Canouge. During tAventy days of plunder, 
l^Iahomefrm fanaticism and licentiousness had their full SAving, and every kind of 
outrage on humanitj’’ AAms perpetrated. In the midst of tliese horrors, Mahmood, 

AAliile struck Avith the magnificence of the buildings, divided his thoughts betAveen 
them and the immense sums AAdiich it must haAm cost to erect them, and Avrote 
to the gOA^'eraor of Ghuznee a letter, of AA’hich the folloAAdng Amry characteiistic 

' Tins onco magnificent city lias long since fallen and once formed a place of retreat for desperadoes 
'0 occay. Its ruins are now surrounded witli jungle, of all kinds. 
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li.i^ lifcn : — “Hi>ro tiuTf an- a (liotoaiul (.‘flifices as firin as the 

taitli i>j the iaitlilul. inn't of thi-in inarhie. hc^ifles irinurnerahle temples: nor is 
it likely that this eity lias ;)ttain»‘(l its j)res>.>nt cionlition hut at the expense of 
ina.iiy milliiins <tf .linars; nor ooitM sueh nuotlier he eonstructeil tunler a period 
(if t\\’o centuri-‘s " ‘ After leaving .Muttra, .Mahniood stormed several other 
towns. I.-iid waste a large extent of country, and then returned to Ghuxne-e, with 
an incalculahle atn unit of .sp-dl and above dOOO captives. 

Of the two next Indian exjieditions «if .Sult;m Mahmood. which took place 
re.sTieetivelv in and tlie ."'•(Mnd onlv is deservino- of notice, hecause 

i « *0 

during it a .^L■lho^netan garrison was. f.i]- the tir.'t tim**. permanently .stationed 
heyoiiil the Indus. Tin's uutuivia.hle distinction helongs to the city of Lahore, 
whoso nij;ih. Jei{ial II.. the .sueee--.r of Anang[ial. after .suhmitting to 
Mahmoo 1 and living fu- .s.nne time on friendly terms -with him. wa.s tempted 
in an evil hour to throw <iff his allegiance. The re.sult. which might easily 
have been foreseen, was tlie loss of all his tendtorie.s. wliich were fortlnvith 
anne.xed to Ghu/.nee. 

M'e have now airived at tsultan MahmoodV l.-ist expedition to India. It is 
generally reckoned a.s his twelfth, and has made more noi.se than all the rest, 
tliougli its politieal re.sults were not important. Its destined goal was Somnautb, 
one of the m<ist celebrated seats of Hindoo superstition, situated near the shore 
of the Arui'ian Sea. in the south of the peninsula of Gujerat. To this e.xpedi- 
tion. fanaticism and tlie love of plunder nppoar to have been the actuating 
motive.s. The way from Ghuxnee to Somnauth lay for Imndreds of miles 
through a parohe<I sandy de.sert. The army, whose numbers are not stated, set 
out in September, lO^k and reached !Mooltan in October. For transport. 20,000 
camels had been pn.ivddecl : and as the soldiei-s had moreover been ordered to 
caiT}* as large a supjdy as ]iossible of j)ro\dsions. water, and fomge. the 
difticulties of the desert were surmounted witlamt any serious tiisaster. and the 
expedition made its appearance in the cultivated country around Ajmeer. Tl>^ 
Hindoo-s. though aware of the threatened attack upon their temple, had calcu- 
lated on a different route, and were, in consequence, so totally unprepared foi 
resistance, that their only safety was in flight. The tisual devastation followed, 
and the city of Ajmeer was given up to plunder. Continuing his progress- 
ilahmood entered Gujerat. and arrived at Anhui warn, its capital. He might 
easily have made himself master of it, for the rajah had tied; but he was intent 
on hio-her game, and refused to be turned aside from it. At length Somnauth 

Cf w r J 

was reached. It was situated on a peninsula, which a fortified istlunus connecte. 
with the mainland. Here he was met by a herald, who defied him in the name 
of the god, and menaced him w-ith destruction. 3Iahmood only answered Vidth 
a shower of arro-ws. and cleared the walls of defenders, who hastened to the idol 
to prostrate themselves before it and implore its help. Meantime the besiegers 


' Bugs's Ferishta, toL i p. 5S. 
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advanced, and liad nearly effected an entrance, when the deiendors returned and a.d. k 
fonght so furionslj^ that their enemies, unable to make good a footing, were forced 
to retire. The next day the attack was repeated, and assumed the form of a 
general assault, but the result was the same. The third day opened still more 
propitiously for the defender, for several native chiefs having united their 
forces, had advanced to the rescue. Tlie attack could not be continued till this 
new enemy was disposed of. The battle which ensued was furiously contested, 
and seemed at one time about to be decided in far'our of the Hindoos by the 
sudden arrival of the Rajah of Anhulwara with a large body of frc-sh troops. 

The Mahometans, who had prerdously been unable to do more than maintain 
then’ ground, now began to waver, and a general route was imminent, when the 
sultan, recurring to a device which had succeeded with him on other occasion.^, 
prostrated himself in presence of his army, and then, as if confident that 
prayer had been heard, leaped to his horse, raised the Avar cry, and rushed intr. 
the thickest of the fight. His troops, ashamed not to folloAv Avhere .such . 
master would lead, foUoAved close upon his track, and bore down .'dl ]>■:’'"• 
them. The critical moment Avas passed, and the 3 ' had gained a c'-rr' 
victory. No further attempt Avas made to defend the temple, and the d--:'" 
to the number of 4000, took to their boats. l^Iahmood, in the C'xr' 
plunderings, had seen the interior of many Hindoo temifies, but “ r ‘ ' 

of Somnautli was so siU'passing that it filled him Avith Avonder. 7 . 

whose lofty roof was supported by fifty-six pillars curiously carv-j t: . 
with precious stones, received its light, not from the sun, l>ui f-- . 

Avas suspended in its centre by a golden chain. The reed - - 

Somnauth Avas simply a cylinder of stone, but Ferishte id.:- t ~ 

and says that the idol, 15 feet in height, but six cftl-r: rx- 

surface, stood opposite the entrance. Mahmoodat 'x:-- :t_~ - ■ ' 

but hesitated Avhen the Brahmins threw thenx~e}r^ ;r 1. 

to spare it, and offering an immense ransoxx ^ 

exclaiming that he Avould rather be kno’.vx ' -r/ .~ 

idols, he struck the idol Avith his mace. Hi- f I — - - 

the blow, till the idol broke asunder. It v-x- I ' - 

and other jewels of immense value hixdex -rf' x - ' 

surprised and delighted The treasirre t'x.--'- • 

ransom which the priests had offered axt 

as a gift from the Prophet in retxrx f - - , - - 

Ms cause. 

Two pieces of the idol Avere .sxr " 

One of the latter was in the — - . - ^ 

sixteenth century, when Femhti. v— . 
that he says nothing of the ^ 

lent tradition, were also carr^ ' ~ 

VoL. I. "" - . - - - 
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A, D, 1021 . iropliios placed on Snltan !Mahinood’s tomb. The silence of Ferishta throws 
considerable donbt on the authenticity of the tradition; for the gates .should have 
been there in his time, and if there, he certainly -would have mentioned them. 

Be this as it may, the 
tradition was so firmly 
believed, that when tlie 
British army finally 
quitted Cabool, in 1842, 
the gates were brouglit 
aAvay in triumph, and 
Lord Ellenborough, tlien 
Govenior-freneral of In- 
dia, made them the sub- 
ject of a very pompons, 
unchristian, and impolitic 
proclamation.' 

Malimood, on his re- 
turn, stopped for some 
time at Anhulwara, vdth 
which, as well as the 
siuTOunding country, he 
was so much pleased that 
lie is said to liave had 
some thoughts of adopt- 
ing it as a new capital. 

, o Many other magnificent 

Gates or bOMNAUTii.—Irom Hurts Afghan Scenoiy. . 

projects passed through 

Sultan his mind, but they all vanished in smoke, and he contented himself with 

projects!" ^ setting up a new rajah in Gujerat. The person selected was an anchoret of 
the ancient royal stock, and seems to have recommended himself to ]\Iahmood 
as the person most likelj'' to yield him implicit submission. Another member 
of the royal stock thought himself better entitled to the rajahship, and, to 
prevent a disputed succession, his person was secured. lYheii Mahmood -was 
leaving Gujerat, the anchoret rajah requested that his competitor might be 
'delivered up to him ; and, on the assiu-ance that his life would be spared, the 
request was granted. The hypocrite kept his promise to the ea.r. He Avas too 
hoty a man to be guilty of shedding the blood of any living creature. 
only dug a hole, in vdiich he meant to have immured his prisoner’, and regaled 

' Forgiisson, in liis JlandSook of Architecture, Lear no reserablanoo to Hindoo work; and 
says that theso gates are not of sandal wood, bnt of ornaments are similar to those of tlie mosqne o 
tho wood of tho deodar pine tree; thereforo tho Touloun at Cairo, they show the same date o 
tradition of their having been tho gates of the struction, and that the like ornamentation was us 
temple at Somnauth is wrong. The deoor.ations at tho extreme ends of the Moslem empire. 
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his ear with his groans. By a whirl of fortune the position of the parties was ad io 3o. 
reversed; and the anchoret, deposed from his rajahship, was consigned to the 
hole, while the throne was occupied by his intended victim. 

Though Mahmood had made his first passage across the desert without loss, 
he was less fortunate in returning. He had employed Hindoo guides, who kept 
the army wandering for three days and nights over desolate tracts, where 
neither forage nor water could be found. Numbers of the troops died laving 
mad, from the intolerable heat and thirst. Mahmood, suspecting that the guides 
had not erred, but led him wilfully astraj^ put one of them to the torture, and 
wrunff from him a confession that he was 
one of the priests of Somnauth, and had 
sought, by misleading the army, to insm'e 
its destruction, and thereby obtain a rich 
revenge. 

On the homeward march, Mahmood was 
greatly harassed by a tribe of J uts, who are 
described as occupying a district intersected 
by rivers, which form numerous islands. 

He determined to chastise them ; and with 
this view took up a position at Mooltan, 
where he ordered 1400 boats to be built, 
and armed with iron spikes projecting from 
the bows and sides, to secure them against 
being boarded, as the Juts were particularly 
dexterous at this species of warfare. A 
series of naval engagements were fought in 
the neighbourhood of the locality where 
Alexander equipped his fleet thirteen centmies before. After a desperate 
struggle the Juts were overpowered, and those who had not fallen in battle 
were carried ofi“ into slavery. 

Mahmood retmmed in triumph to Ghuznee, but had ceased to be capable of Mahmood’s 
®^jo3dng it, for he was suffering under an excruciating disease, which carried 
him off, April 29, 10-30, in the sixty-third year of his age, and the thirty-fifth 
of his reign. Two days before his death, he ordered all the gold and precious 
stones which he possessed to be placed before him. He wept with regret to 
think how soon he must part with them for ever ; but he had not the heart to 



Mahmood's Pillars, Ghuznee.' 


* Tho two minars or pillars outside the city of 
Ghuznee were erected, as appears from inscriptions 
in Kufic characters upon them, the one nearest the 
village of Eozah by Sfalimood, the other (nearest 
Ghuznee) by Sfasaood, son of ilahmood. The inscrip- 
tion on Mahmood’s pillar is ns follows: — “ In the name 
® God the most merciful — the high and mighty Sul- 
vn, the melio of Islam, the right arm of the state, 


trustee of the faith, the victory crowned, the patron 
of Moslems, the aid of the destitute, the munificence 
endowed Mahmood (may God glorify his testimony), 
son of Sabahtageen, the champion of champions, 
the emir of Moslems, ordered the construction of 
this lofty of loftiest of monuments; and of a cer- 
tainty it has been happily and prosperously com- 
pleted.”— -Toui-na? of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1843. 
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character. 


His treat- 
ment of 
Ferilusi. 


bestow any of them as farewell presents, and simply caused them to he taken 
back to the treasury. The next day he ordered a review of the amiy and, 
seated on his travelling throne, saw all his elephants, camels, horses, and 
chariots pass before him. He feasted his eyes, but could not satisfy his heart, 
and once more bm-st into tears. The day after, he lay on his bed a lifeless 
corpse, and an impressive example of the vanity of human vdshes. 

Avarice, which was one of his niling passions, is generally supposed to be 
incompatible with true greatn'ess ; and yet it is impossible to deny that Siiltxan 
Mahmood, the foimder of the Mahometan Indian empire, possessed in a high 

degree many of the qualities which have 
procured for other sovereigns the name of 
Great. He gained signal victories, made 
conquests, and by the ability of his govern- 
ment retained them, adorned his cajiital 
with magnificent buildings, and kept a 
splendid coint, to which he attracted many 
of the most distingnished writers of his time. 
He must thus have been a munificent patron 
of literature and aH, though one of the 
greatest blots on his reputation was his 
treatment of Ferdusi. That celebrated poet 
long lived at his court, and was commissioned to write a poem, for which he 
was promised at the rate of a dinar a line. There can be no doubt that a 
golden dinar was understood; but Mahmood, on making pajmient, had the 
meanness to take advantage of the ambiguity in the term, and gave only 
silver'. Ferdusi quitted the court in disgust, and took his revenge bj’’ launching 
at its sovereign a stinging satire, Mahmood was magnanimous enough not 
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onl}^ to forgive him, but to endea- 
vour to make amends for the jia.'^t. 
by sending him a rich pre.sent. It 
was, unfortunatel}', too late, im’ 
while Jlahmood’s messenger enter- 
ed at one door, Ferdusi was being 
can-ied out on liis bier at anothei- 
JIahmood does not figure a.s a 
legislator, but several anecd'ite.'^an 
told, whicli sliow that he had a 
ligh .sense of justice, and on'a.^-ion* 


ally made great .sacrifices of peiyonal feeling in administering it One <>i thi.-- 
anccdote.s will bear repetition. An inhabitant of Ghuznee, unhap[»y in a ban' 


> Gol'l coin of Maliniooil — 'vcislil, TC'.S Krain*, 
A.II. as.'., Uritixii Jln-cnm. On reverse, 


flic .'ipoU.lc of Ool wliorti l.c r.'iit v'"y} 

tion and tl.c true f.iith, tl..^*. lie i!ii,’lit etsl’- i 
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some ^fe. complamed to tlm kmg that one ot hie coin ticm, ovho l,ad conceived 
a passion for her, took forcible possession of his house every niglit, and tiiniec 
him into the street, rvhere he urns obliged to remain till the intruder chose to 
take his departm-e. He had sought redress from the proper judges, and failed s.,.nm.o- 
to oLtam it. The siiltan, mclignant, ordered the man to .sny nothing, but to 


hasten back to him the first time the gross outrage was repeated. 


He had not 


lonof to wait. The sultan, on 

O 

being informed, wi-apped a loose 
cloak about him, and was con- 
ducted to the house. On enter- 
ing the chamber he found the 

o 

guilty parties asleep. A light 
was bm-ning. He extinguished 
it-, and then, going up to the 
bed, cut off the adulterer s head 
at a stroke. This done, he 
called for a light, and on ex- 
amining the featin-es of the 
adulterer, threw himself pros- 
trate on the ground, and gave 
utterance to his joy in thanks- 
giving. The audacious manner in which the ofience was committed had con- 
vinced him that the offender must be one of his sons, or near relatives. He 
had extinguished the light lest natural affection might stay his hand from 
doing justice; and now that it was done, he was rejoiced to find that his 
suspicions were unfounded, and that he had not been under the necessity of 
staining his hands with the blood of one of the members of his OAvn family. 

Sultan Mahmood left a will appointing his son JIahomed his successor. Musaood 

BllCCCCflfl 

Another son, Musaood, Mahomed’s twin brother, but born some hours later, 
conceived he had as good a title. Both- sons were absent at the time of their 
father’s death, but Mahomed, on his arrival in Ghuznee, was crowmed. Musaood, 
however, was the favomite both of soldiers and people, and the household troops 
marched off in a body to join him. A large force, headed by an Indian chief, 
and composed principally of Hindoo cavalry, was sent in pursuit, but in the ' 

encounter which took place, the king’s party was defeated. Meanwhile Musaood 
was hastening on to assert his claim, and was met by the household troops at 
Nishapoor. Before actually appealing to arms, he offered to divide the empire. 



all other creeds, even though unbelievers be adverse 
thereto ” {Koran, Surah ix. 33, and Ixi. 9). On the 
obverse, “Dominion both past and future is of God, 
and in that day the Faithful shall rejoice in the aid 
of the Lord” [Koran, Surah xxx. 4, 5). — Silver coin 
• of Mahmood — weight, 50 grains . — On the Coins of 
the Rings of Ghuzni, by Edward Thomas. Lon. 1848. 


* The inscription, in Kufic characters, on the sar- 
cophagus of Mahmood’s tomb is to the following 
effect: — “May there be forgiveness of God, upon 
him -who is the great lord, the nohle Nizam-u-din 
Abul Casiin Mahmood, the son of Sebektegin. May 
God have mercy upon him .” — Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1843. 
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A.D. 1030. b^' retaining merety the portions Avliicli he had himself conquered. The only 
condition he added Avas, that in the Khootba, or jmblic prayer for the sovereign, 
his name should be read first within his o^^^l dominions, j\Iahomed refused to 
consent; and a civil war broke out, which terminated in his overthrow and 
capture. According to the barbarous practice of the times, he was deprived 
of sight, and imprisoned. IMusaood mounted the throne. He was remark- 
aiiisnooti’s able for pemonal sti'ength. Ferislita saj's (vol. i. p. 98), that “his arrow, after 
qTi^uife. piercing the strongest mail, penetrated the hide of an elephant; and his iron 
mace Avas so ponderous, that no man of his time could raise it vdth one hand.” 
He Avas also distinguished by A'alour and liberality, and not unfrequently 
oflended his father b}’" his bold and independent bearing. 

The transactions of j\Iusaood’s reign are not important. Of tliose relating 
to India, AA'ith Avhich here A\^e haA^e alone to do, the fii-st deseinung of notice 
is an expedition to that country in 1033. He took the route for Sooi-sooty, 
situated among the hills of Cashmei-e, and on arriA'ing at it, summoned the 
garrison. It offered to submit, and he AA*as disposed to grant easy terms, till 
he leai’ned that some j\Iahometan merchants had been seized, and Avere then 
captwes in the fort. Enraged at the information, he caused the ditch to be 
filled up Avith sugar-canes from tlie adjoining plantations, planted scaling 
ladders, and took tlie place by^ storm. The garrison to a man were put to 
the SAAmrd, and aU the AA’-omen and children Avere enslaved. 

Newp-iinco 1036, AA'hen a neAV palace AAms finished at Ghuznee, containing a golden 

tit Ghuzuee. i i.i . i-i r.n 

throne, studded Avith jeAA'’els, and surmounted with a canopy, in wlucii AA^as a 
golden croAATA, seA^enty maunds in AA^eight, suspended by a golden chain, cand 
glistening AAuth jeAA^els, Musaood again set out for India, mainly with the 
AueAA^ of reducing the fort of Hansi, the ancient capital of SeAA’’alik. The 
Indians belieA'ed it impregnable; and AA’-ere confirmed in this belief by their 
soothsayers, who assured them that it AA^as not destined eA'-er to fall 
Mahometan hands. The result falsified their predictions, for in the coAU’se 

of six days it was taken by storm. The treasure found in it AA’-as immense. 

Musaood next proceeded to Sonput, which he found abandoned. LeaAung tui 
officer in charge of it, he retraced his steps, taking possession of all the coun- 
tries he had left in his rear, and arriA’ed at Lahore, the goA’-ernment of which 
he conferred on his son IModood. 

0016.11 by Musaood on his return found full occupation in repelling the Seljtiks, who, 
!maerTo^- after passing to the left bank of the Jaxartes, and residing for some time in 

rid Bog. Ti-ansoxiana, had settled and acquired considerable influence in Khorasan. 

"Wlnle they^ professed the utmost submission to his authority’’, they^ were con- 
stantly AA-arring AA’ith his lieutenants and raA’aging his tenitories. At length, 
in 1039, Toghrul Beg, a celebrated Seljuk warrior, mustered so strongly, 
Musaood foimd it necessary^ to take the field in person. The decisive battle 
was fought at Zendecan, near Meiw, and ended, in consequence of the desertion 
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3 f his Tm’kish followers, in Mnsaood’s complete defeat. After endeavoiu'ing to A.n ni4. 
collect the wreck of his army, he retinned to Ghnznee. Here new troubles 
awaited him; and, unable to repress the mutinous spirit of his troops, he began 
to look to India as a place of refuge, and finall}^ withdrew to it in the hope of 
being able to retrieve his affairs. Anarchy now reigned uncontrolled in his 
capital. No sooner had he crossed the Indiis than his own guards attempted to 
plunder the treasury ; a general insiuTection of the armj'' immediately follow ed, 
and l\Iusaood, being formally deposed, his brother ^Mahomed, wdiom he had kept 
in prison, Avas restored. A sovereign deprived of sight w%as totall}' unfitted to 
rule in such troublous times, and he devolved the administration on his son 
Ahmed, one of whose first acts was to put Hiisaood to death in 104.0. 

* Modood, son of Musaood, had, as w^e have seen, been appointed governor of Modood 
Lahore, but Avas at Balkli Avhen his father was murdered. Without losing a 
moment he hastened east with his armj^ and crushed his rivals. Ghuznee still 
lay open to the inroads of the Seljuks, but these fonnidable intruders had 
turned their attention more to the west, and Modood, who had married Toghrul 
Beg’s grand-daughter, both maintained himself in Ghnznee and recovered 
Transoxiana. In India advantage was taken of his absence; and the Rajah 
of Delhi, working on the feelings of the Hindoos, roused them to unwonted 
exertions. At the liead of a poAverful array he recoAmred Nagarcote, overran 
great part of the Punjab, and laid siege to Lahore, Avhich, hoAvever, made good 
its defence. Modood, meanAvliile, Avas unable personally to interfere ; and died 
in 1049, without again visiting India. 

He left an infant son, who Avas murdered by his uncle Abul Hassan. A jrusaood ii. 
series of usurpations, usually effected by great crimes, now took place, and no 
name of note occurs tiU. 1098, Avhen Musaood II. ascended the throne. Dminsr 

O 

the sixteen years of his reign, which ended Avith his death in 1114, he distin- 
guished himself more as a legislator than a Avarrior, though his generals carried 
his arms beyond the Ganges. For some years his court resided at Lahore. 

On the death of Musaood II., another usiu'pation took place in the person 
of his son Arslan, who, to secure the throne, imprisoned his brothers. The 
unnatural act did not avail him; and he Avas, in his turn, deposed by Behram, BeUram’s 
the only brother who had escaped imprisonment. Behram’s reign, Avhich lasted 
thirty-four years, Avas not more long than brilliant, and he might have ti'ans- 
mitted his poAver unimpaired, had he not been guilty of a crime which brought 
its punishment along Avith it, and led to the extinction of the Ghnznee dynasty. 

It AviU be necessary to go back a feAv years in order to explain the circumstances. 

The territoiy of Ghor, situated, as has already been mentioned, among the 
northern ramifications of the Hindoo Koosh, is regarded by the Afghans as 
tbeii original seat. At a comparatively early period it was invaded by the 
-^abs, and a large portion of its inhabitants embraced Mahometanism. When 
tie Arab dynasties Avere overthroAvn, it resumed its independence, and pre- 
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A.!). IMS. served it even while Sultan Mahmood was extending his conquests on ever}'- 
side. Two generations after, it was treacherously seized by Modood, and became 
a dependency of Ghuznee. It was still, however, governed by its o-\vn princes, 
who lived almost on terms of equality ^vith the Sultans of Ghuznee. One of 
these princes, called Kutb-u-din Sur, had mamed a daughter of Sultan Behram. 
Tlus affinity might have been supposed to bring the houses of Ghuznee and 
thThoiwV” Ghor into the most friendly relation.s. It turned out otherwise. Differences 
ofGiior. ,T,,.ose; and Behram, having obtained possession of the person of his son-in-law, 
sullied the reputation whicli he had acquired for ju.stice and humanity by 
poisoning him, or putting him to an open death. Kutb-u-din Sur had two 
brothers, Seif-u-din and Ala-u-din. They at once flew to arms to avenge his 
death; and, advancing upon Ghuznee, obliged Behram to seek an asylum* 
among the mountains of Kerman. 


His Seif-u-din, the elder brother, established himself in Ghuznee, and sent hack 

expulsion. apniy, under Ala-u-din, to Feruz Coh, his former capital He 

thought he had gained the affections of the inhabitants, and only learned his 
mistake when it was too late to remedy'- it. A strong attachment was stiU felt 
to the dymasty to which Ghuznee owed all its prosperity and its splendour; 
and, as soon as the winter had set in so severely as to prevent all communica- 
tion with Ghor, Behram made his appearance at the head of an army. Seif- 
u-din, totally unprepared, was about to retire, when treacherous promises of 
support from the inhabitants induced him to march out and risk a battle. H 
was no sooner commenced than the gi’eater part of his troops passed over to 
his enemy. For a time he was able, by the aid of a small body of his own 
people who remained stanch, to maintain an tmequal contest, but was at 
length wounded, overpowered, and taken prisoner. Behram, instead of availing 
himself of the opportunity to wipe off the stain which he had brought on lus 
reputation by the murder of the eldest brother, acted still more atrociously- 
Seif-u-din, after being ignominiously paraded round the city, and subjected to 
every species of indignity, was put to death by torture. 

His Ala-u-din, the third brother, still remained, and set. out bmning for ven- 

Ait'u-din. geance. In his eagerness, his preparations were imperfect; and Behram, either 
in insult or because the blood already shed had satiated him, made an offer of 
peace. It was indignantly rejected, and the battle immediately began to rage. 
Behram’s superiority of numbers made the issue for some time doubtful, but 
at last, when left almost alone, he turned his back and fled from the field. 
Kxtinction The victoi' immediately advanced on Ghuznee, which could offer no resist- 
TidTdyMsty ance. Its doom was sealed. For three or seven days (for accounts vary) fi**^ 
and sword continued the work of destruction, and all the proud monuments 
which attested the power, wealth, and splendour of the Ghuznavide kings weic 
laid in ruins. ' Behram hastened to seek an asy-lum in India, but died before he 
had found it. His son Khosru w-as more fortunate, and reached Lahore, wliere 
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he was received with acclamations; and fixed the seat of liis government. He a.d, ms. 
reigned till 1160, and was succeeded by his son Khosru Melik, at whose death, 
in 1186, the last wreck of the Ghuznavide empire passed to, the house of Ghor, 

and the Ghuznavide dynasty became extinct. 

The two last reigns have anticipated the course of the narrative. In order 
to resume it, it is necessary to return to Ala-u-din, and trace the histoiy of the 
house of Ghor through him and his successors. 

After the signal vengeance taken for the murder of his two brothers, Ala-u- 
din acted as if the heroic part of his life had been played out ; and, retiring to by Ghoms- 
the old Ghorite capital of Feruz Goh, he followed his natuival bent by giving 
himself up to pleasure. He found it even more perilous than war would have 
been, for the Seljuks, under Sultan Sanjar, during an invasion of Ghor and 
Ghuznee, made him prisoner. He was soon, however, set at liberty, and 
reinstated in his dominions, which he held for four years, till liis death in 1156. 

Shortly before, he had imprisoned his two nephews, Gheias-u-din and Shahab- 
u-din, with the view of securing the succession to Seif-u-din, his son ; but this 
young prince set them at bberty, and replaced them in their governments. His 
confidence was not misplaced, but he had reigned little more than a year when he 
fell by the hand of an assassin. He was succeeded, in 1157, by the above cousins, 
who ruled jointly and, contrary to the general rule in such cases, harmoniously. 
Gheias-u-din superintended the territories in the west — Shahab-u-din gave his 
attention to the east; and, from consolidating the Mahometan power there, has 
sometimes been thought to have a better title even than Sultan Mahmood, 
to be regarded as the true founder of the Mahometan empire in India. 

In 1176, he took the town of Ooch, situated at the point where the rivers Exploits of 
of the Punjab, united into one stream under the name of the Punjnud, join the 
left bank of the Indus. In 1178 he undertook an expedition to Gujerat, but 
it proved disastrous. His next expedition, after he had marched twice to 
Lahore, and obliged Khosru Melik, the last of the Ghuznavides, to submit to a 
disadvantageous treaty, and give his son as a hostage, was to Scinde. Having 
completely overrun it, he once more attacked Kho.sru Melik. This prince, 
assuming the com'age of despair, made an alliance with the Gukkurs, and opened 
the campaign with the capture of one of his enemy’s strongest forts. Shahab-u- 
din, under the pretext that he was about to march for Khorasan, where affairs 
nad assumed an alarming appearance, inci’eased his army, and at the same 
time made overtures of peace to Khosru Melik, sending back his son, whom be 
held as a hostage, in proof of his sincerity. The stratagem succeeded, KhoHiv 
Melik, tlirown completely off his guard, set out to welcome his returninr/ 
and was surprised by Shahab-u-din, who surrounded his camp vdtb a Tiror/'/ 
body of cavalry, and took him prisoner. The last of the Ghuznav/d<^v and liS 
family were sent to Gheias-u-din, who imprisoned them in a ^;aMle. Here- 
after a long confinement, they were all put to deatk 
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Vi'.-r.' iiorfi ' )!di'-r , .ond lived unde|- n hind of niilif.'try feudal '-y. refu, not iirilik^; 
fh.'it of the ehiii- in fl/e Highland' fif ,S"or!;ind and -onu; other conritno- 
Wiiih- e;ieli ehief had hi - hereditary t>-n]t‘,rv. adl the o-Iiiej\ held iind'-r tfi'i 
r-ijah a fiioir eomnion he,id. and v/ere thu; in the j>o-ition mo t favoiirahh; for 
unifeil aefion and individurd e-.;e|fi/)ii. At l iie i--uiji- fitu" tli.ry lahoun-d under 
ronn- di -/dvantaye. alnio t “-eluded, they had a -iniplioity of niannc-r; 

little litfed to proteef, them ayaiii f politieal wile-, and an indoleneij and loVf^ 
of fi'eeflom v.'hieh made it /liliieult in heep them under regular di-eij)lino. 

Xaai- tho time f)f iSliahah-u din,' Hindoo-taii vo'i' mainly comjio-ed of four 

leadino ‘ overeioiit i> Ijelhi, <,'anouo(.. Ajmeej-, and tjallinjor. On a faihin'i of 

hair-i in thu third, the heir apjiarent of Iho hr t had heeti adojitod, and thu-i 
Ho'Ihi and Ajniei-r vrere united under one head. 'Dii- arrang-'-mont had give-n 
jjrciii offenoo to tho iiajah of Callinjer, v/Iio thou;,djt Im ou^ht to have h-'.-.-n 
jireferred in the adojition ; and tiiu^, when eordial union amori" the ntj'di’ 
eonstitutcfl their only .‘-afety', eonsiderahh; fIi‘--ejision prev.ailed, Tiie di.suriion, 
ihiiH dangerous to them, was mo->t 'opportune for 8hah.ah-u-din, vrlio, taking 
advantage of it, made his fir.-it atUiek on the newly amalgamated, hut hy 
mf;an.s firmly cemented Tajahships of Delhi and Ajmeer. Jt commenced la 
1101, Vr'ith the cajiture of D.'ititnla, 7Te placed a gairi.son in it; hut had 
Hcarcely left when he learned that the Kajali of Dellii, at the hfaad of a povrerfid 
confederation, was advancing again.st it Vidth an arrnv of 200,000 liorse and 
0000 elejdiants. In retracing hi.s .st^;ps U) relieve the gan-i.son, he wfrs met h\ 
the (:Ti(;iny on the hank.s of tlie .Sooraooty, nhoub eighty miles from Delhi. He 
immediately joirnal ha.ttle, hut with foraoH .so inferior that both vrings, being 
outflanked, bent backwai'd.s till they met in the rear, and gave his airny the 
form of a, circle. While standing within its centre, afra.ir.s looked .so desperate 
that he was advised to provide foi- his safety, ddiis so enraged him that he 
cut down the messenger sent with the advice, and ru.shed into the enern) -s 
lines, making ter'rible slaughter, 'I’he Jlajah of Delhi, observing where h® 
smote, drove bis elepha.nt right again.st him ; but Shahahi .saw hi.s intention ^n 
time to frustrate it, and stnrck a blow with his lance which knocked out a 

hat 


' J'Virlfilitfi f'lVf;'! hiii full n.'iirio an Moiz-tx-din j of JfaJiornfid GJioory, not an joint sovereign, 
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mimber of Ills teeth. The rajah returned the thrust by letting lly an arro^y, 
which pierced Shahab’s right arm. He Avas on the point of lidling,^ when one 
of his faitliful attendants leaped up behind him and bore him off the field, 
which his army had now almost wholly deserted. HaA*ing recovered of his 
wound at Lahore, he returned to Ghor, and disgraced the officers to wliosc 
desertion he attributed his discomfiture, compelling them to wnilk round the 
city with horses’ mouth-bags, filled with barley, about their necks. 

After a year, spent partly in pleasure and festivity’, and parti}' in preparation 
for a new campaign, Shahab set out from Ghuznee at the head of 120,000 vcngc.mco. 
chosen horse, and took the road to India, without disclosing his intention.s. 

At Peshawer an aged sage, prostrating himself before him. .said — “ 0 king, we 
trust in thy conduct and wisdom, but as yet thy design has been a subject of 
much speculation among us.” Shahab replied — “ Know, old man, that since 
the time of my defeat in Hindoostan I have never .slumbered in ease, nor waked 
but in soiTOw and anxiety; I have, therefore, detennined with this army to 
recover my lost honour from those idolaters, or die in the attempt.” 

On arriving at Lahore, he sent an ambassador to Ajmeer, offering, as the ^■c^v 
only alternative, Avar or conversiom The rajah returned an indignant an.SAver, 



and immediately applied for succour to all tlie neighboiu'ing princes, 
readily granted; and an army equal to that A\dnch had 
Hetory again encamped on the same field, 
princes, “who had sworn by the Avater of the 
their enemies or die mart}T.'s to their faith, 


Ajmeer was occasionally the residence of the 
emperor, Jehangeer, who was here visited, in 1616, 
liie Soe, the English ambassador. In 
it was ceded to the British, and was then in a 
mous state, from which, however, it soon recovered, 


It Avas 

recently gii^en them the 
In this army Avere 150 Kajpoot 
Ganges that they Avould conquer 
iniile the camps Avere separated 

and is now one of the handsomest cities in Britif-Ii 
India. On the summit of the hill, in tlie hack^'^roiind 
^ands a fortress, named Taraghnr, nearly two miles 
in circumference, capable of containing 12fXj men, 
but fast going to decay.— 
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by the Sooi'sooty, the Indian princes sent a message to Shahab, wai’ning him 
of his fate if he pemisted, but at the same time offering to alloir him to retreat 

in safetv. He ■^■as so humble in his ansu'er that they at once attributed it to 

« * 

fear, and, in the midst of their joy, gave themselves up to revehy. Shahab, in 
anticipation of the effect ivhieh his message vould produce, prepared for a 
surprise ; and. by the early davn. liaAung forded the river, vas in the camp of 
the Indians before thei* had the least notice of his approacli. Hotivithstanduig 
the confusion, thev managed to bring their line into tolemble order, and had 
continued the contest till near sunset, ivhen Shahab. placing himself at tlie 
head of 12.000 chosen homemen. covered with steel armom-, made a furious 
charge, which carried the day. Hie Indians were panic-struck, and the 
Mahometans had nothing to do but slaughter them. Many mjahs feU on the 
field; the Eajah of Delhi and Ajmeer was taken prisoner, and afterwanis 
put to death in cold blood. The immediate results of the victoiy were the 
siuTender of the forts Sooisooty, Samana, Koium. and Hansi, and the captiue 
of Ajmeer, where all in arms were put to the sword, and the rest reseived lor 
slaveri'. 

V 

Shahab nest- turned his arms towards DeUii, but was propitiated by pre- 
sents. On his return to Ghuznee, he marched north to the Sewalik Mountains, 
plundei'ing and dest-roiung Avherever he went. After he had reached home, 
Hibuk, the officer whom he had left- with a strong detadiment in Horani. took 
the fort of hleerut and the city of Delhi. In the latter, in 1193, he fixed the 
seat of his government, and compelled the suiTOimding distidcts to embrace 
hlahometanism. We shall afterwards see him make a prominent figiue m 
Indian affaii's. 

Tlie restless spirit of Shaliab would not allow him to remain long at 
Ghuznee, and he is soon again foimd in India. His proceedings weie not 
unimportunt, but the personal share which he had in them is almost lost sight 
of in consequence of the prominence given to Eibuk, whom he had now made 
Ticeroy of India, and to whom his future milifury achievements in this countr' 
are mainly ascribed. Dining this visit to his Indian dominions, he defeated 
the Eajah of Canouge and Benui*es, took the foi*t of Asny, where the injah had 
laid up his treasine; and aftorwards, entering the city of Benai'es, broke the 
idols in moi'e than a thousand temples. After- his retru-n to Ghuznee, laden 
with spoil, his conquests and Hctories were continued by Eibuk. who, hr 1191- 
defeated and slew the Eajah of Henu-aj. and took revenge in the capital oi 
Gujer-at for the defeat which his master had there sustained. 

In 1195 Shahab. returning once more to Hindoostan, took Bjmna, and sent 
the new governor whom he appointed against- Gwalior, which Helded onb 
after a long siege. The following year- is chiefly renrar-kable for a deieat u hich 
Eibuk sustained in Eajpootana — a defeat so severe that he was compelled t'-i 
shut himself up in the for-t of Ajmeer. Ha\'rng again reci-urted his strengtl' 
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be assumed the offensive, reduced the capital of Giijerat, with all its depeu- A.u.igo^. 
dencies, and took the forts of Cahinjer, K.alpi, and Budaoon. 

Duiing these events, Shahab received intelligence of the death of his brother 
Gheias-u-din, and returned to Ghuznee. where he was crowned sole sovereign. 

When he attained this additional elevation, his good fortune seemed to fomakc 
him. During a struggle with the King of Kharism, he sustained a defeat tucKii.got 
which cost him the loss of all his elephants and treasme, and so complete an 
annihilation of a noble armj^ that he was left with scarcely a hundred men. 

On escaping from the field of battle, he shut himself up in a fort, but had no 
means of sustaining a siege, and was not suffered to return to his dominions 
till he had paid a large ransom to the Khan of Samarcand, On araving at 
Ghuznee, he found it in possession of one of his own officers, who would not 
allow him to enter; and he was, in consequence, obliged to continue his route to 
Mooltan. TTn,\ nn cr here been reinforced, he retm-ned to Ghuznee, and regained 
])ossession. Meanwhile, the Gukkins had been laying waste the country around 
Lahore. They continued to ravage with impunity, for Shahab’s disasters 
left Bim without the means of chastising them, till a treaty which he had 
concluded with the King of Kharism left him fully at leism-e to bring all 
his forces into the field against them. He accordingly again set out for 
India, and placed the Gukkurs between two fii’es, engaging them on the 
west, wliile Eibuk marched against them from the east. Lahore, which had 
fallen into their hands, was rescued, and their plundering hordes were entirelv 
dispersed. It would seem, however, that they, not long after, again collected in 
great •numbers at the foot of the mountains of Sewalik, carried on an eorier- r -JI-- 
minating war against the Mahometans, on whom they exercised unheard- 0 : 
cruelties, and cut off the communication between the provinces of Peshi'--^’ 
and Mooltan. Their incursions continued till their king, who had beer rr. :.r 
captive, consented to embrace Mahometanism. On being sent home. Jje i..-i 
much influence with his people, that many of them, to whom reli^rir- 
to have been very much a matter of indifference, were easllj- indue-rl - ' -r 

his new creed. Many others, not so easily persuaded, 3ieldef’ - ; 

Islamism became the prevailing religion of the mountaineer- ' 
west of the Indus. 


The affairs of India bring settled, Shahab, in the end " 
Lahore to retm'n to Ghuznee. He was meditatin;? an e*.'" 

Oxus, and had given orders to throw a bridge acro'-'s i- v 
:ts banlcs. Meanwhile he had only advanced on ' 
as the Indus. A bodj’- of twenty Gukkurs, who hjr' ' - 
during the war, and had entered into a eon 
by assassinating him, had been traekijm ^ 

opportunity. Owing to the excess^^•^e 
Bun-ounded the royal tents in the Loi-n 
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A.D. 1200. obtain a frcor circnlation of air. The Gukkiir conspirators Jiad tlius obtained 
a view of tlie interior so far a.s to know ilie position of Shahab’s private apart- 
ment. In tlio (lead of the niglit they crept stealthily up to tlie tent door. He 
was asleep, fanned by two slave.s, and before any alarm could be given they 
had done the bloody deed so e/fectually, that Ins lifeless body lay pierced 
with twenty-two wounds. 

Idiis tragical termination of >Sbabab’s eventful life took place on the Hth 
of j\Iarch, 1206. His reign, including tliat of the joint sovereignty witli his 
brother, lasted thirty-two years. The succession was disputed. The chiefs of 
Ghor claimed it for Baha-u-din, wlio was Shahab’s cou.sin, and had been ap- 
pointed by him governor of Bamian; the vixier and officers of the Turkish 
mei’ccnaries supported the claim of .Shahab’s nephew, the son of his brother 
Gheias-u-din. The claimants, however, had comparatively little interest in the 
decision, for Shahab’s death was the .signal for internal commotions, which were 
shortly followed by the dismemberment of his dominion.s. His nephew Hah- 
rnood was indeed proclaimed king, and held a nominal supremacy; but the 
real power was in the hands of two individuals — Eldoz at Ghuznee, and Eibuk, 
or, as he i.s often called, Kutb-u-din, in India. It is with the latter that we 
iiave now to do ; for under him India, dis.sevcred from the govemmenis beyond 
the Indu.s, assumed the form of a distinct and independent kingdom. As tiie 
first heads of this kingdom were originallj’' slaves, their dynasty is known as 
that of the .Slave ICinM. 
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IBUK liad been caiaded off in infancy, and w'as brought to 
Nisbapoor, wltcre a wealthy citizen purchased him, and spent 
some pains on liis education. On the citizen’s death, be was 
sold to a merchant, who presented liim to .Shahab-u-din. With 
. tlie prince be became so gu’cat a favomite that he ■was taken 
into his confidence, and lived with ]>im as a friend. His fidelity and mihtai} 
talents made him at once his royal master’s most tru.sted and most succes-sfnl 
general, and he was ultimately dignified with the title of Vicero}’’ of India. 
this character, be fixed bis government at Delhi, which thus began the coiu>e 
of prosperity Aviiicb it -was destined to nm under Maliometau nde. Tlie longnu 
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and by far the more brilKant part of Eibuk’s career was finished before he A.p. nm 
became independent, for he afterwards reigned only fom years, and died in 1210. Married the 
He had displayed considerable tact m strengthening his position by affinity, 

He himself married the daughter 
of Eldoz, who ruled supreme in 
Ghuznee; liis sister he gave in 
marriage to Hasir-u-din Kubachi, 

Avho held a delegated sovereignty 
in Scinde; and his daughter he 
gave in marriage to Altamsh, who, 
though pmchased Avith his money, 
held the first place in his esteem, 
and possessed talents which ulti- 
mately made him his successor. 

Eibuk’s affinity with Eldoz 

/ 

did not produce the cordiality 
which might have been antici- 
pated. They not only quarrelled, 
but proceeded to open Avar, and 
carried it on with a Aurulence 
which brought each of them al- 
ternately to the brink of ruin. 

Nasir-u-din never thought of dis- 
puting Eibuk’s authority; and so 
long as his brother-in-laAV lived, 

„ - , . r> T .1 Kutb Minar, Delhi.*— A fter Daniell. 

Avas periectly satisfied with a 

delegated sovereignty. He Avas not disposed, however, to yield the same 
deference to Altamsh, and made himself independent ruler of Mooltan and 
Scinde. 

Shortly after Altamsh had secured his position as Eibuk’s successor, the Altamsh his 
AA'hole of Asia Avas tliroAvn into consternation by tiie appearance of Ghenghis 
Khan.' Originally a petty Mogul chief, he had become the acknowledged 
sovereign of all Tartary, and, at head of its countless hordes, 

burst through its mountain passes with uTesistible fury. The Sultan 

of Kharism, at whom the first bloAV was struck, deserved it for 

the treachery and barbarity of Avhich he had been guilty, m 

murdering the ambassadors of Ghenghis ; and the penalty Avas not more than 
the crime, Avhen he fled to die broken-hearted on a solitary island of the 

r ilinar is a column of victory, built by -whicb is circular, forms a polygon of 27 sides, and 

jVl cclel>rate his conquest of the Hindoos, there are four balconies running round the pillar 

At 15 4b feet i inches diameter at the base, and avben = Silver coin of Ghenghis Khan ; weight, 47 grains. 

asure in 1704, was 242 feet in height. The base. From Thomas’s Coins of the Kin^s of GJnizm. 
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C'asj»i!ni. Uis son .Tolal-u-din lioro np innrc inanfiilly ; Lnt victorj’ after victory 
soi'iiumI t<» liavt' no power either t<i intimiflate nr weaken his fearful aflven^arv', 
anO lie only saved himself hy swimmin" the Indus, while the enomy’.s anvnv.^ 
showered thick amuntl him M’he Mn;(uls threatening to cross the river in 
pursuit, he eontimu'd his flight in Delhi. AlUimsh, to Avlwm ho here applied 
for an asylum, feared to exjiose himself to ^logul vengeance, and gave an an.swer 
with which delal-u-din wa.s so dissatisfied, that he made a jiarty for himself, 
and, in alliance with the Oukkurs, roamed the country, iilunderinrc and deva.s- 
tatin'f. and even making himself master of Scinde, while Nasir-u-din Kiihaclii 
was glad to take refuge in .Mooltan. To all a]ipearanec he might have made 
good his footing, if he had not heen lured away hy ;i hrighter pro.spcct, which 
.seemed opening in Persia Before he quitted Scinde a detachment of the Jlogiil 
army cro.ssed the Indus, ami commenced their harharou.s Avarfare; but want of 
provisions coiujicllcd them to depart, after .slanghteving 10,000 Indian prisoners. 
Na.sir-n-din. who had rejnilsed the Mogul detachment when it laid siege to 
^^looltan. Avas less fortunate Avhen he Avas attacked a second time by Altamsh. 
After retreating to Bnkknr. be bad, Avith the vicAV of proceeding to Scinde, 
embarked with all bis family on the Indus, Avben a sudden squall upset the boat, 
and all on board peri.sbed. This tragical CA'cnt happened in 122-5. 

Altam.sb Ava.s thus rid of a formidable competitor, and obtained a large 
acces-sion of territory. Another competitor, hoAA-ever, remained, in the person 
of Bakhtiar Khilji, the gOA'enior of Behar and Bengal. He had been mainly 
instrumental in conquering these proA'inces; and tboiigli he A\’as contented to 
bold them under Eibuk, one of Avho.se sisters be bad man-ied, be bad no idea of 
acknoAA'ledging any supremac}' in Altamsh. The latter, after persuasion failed, 
had reconi'se to force, and Bakhtiar Avas not only Avorsted, but lost his life. 

Altamsh, throned in his capital at Delhi, noAV SAA-aj'ed his sceptre OA'er all 
the territories AA'hich the Jtahometans had conquered in India. They ■'vere 
lai'fre enono-h and rich enoimh to satisfy anx reasonable ambition, but he Avas 
still bent on conquests, Avbicb, being wholly his OAvn, might fonn the most solid 
basis of bis feme. Six yeai-s, from 1226 to 1232, Avere spent in executing these 
ambitious schemes; and in tiie end, after the conqiiest of jMalAvah, AAnth its famous 
capital Oojein, had been completed, all Hindoostan proper, with a feAV isolated 
and nnimpoi-tant exceptions, did homage to Altamsh. The additional greatness 
thus confen-ed on him was not enjoyed long, for he died four 3’ear3 after, m 
Api^l, 1236. It may be mentioned, as a proof of the anxiety which the 
ilabometans of India still felt to keep up their connection with the central 
authority of Islamism in the Avest, that Altamsh, in the course of his reign, 
received his investitime from the Caliph of Bagdad. 

Kukn-u-din, the son and successor of Altamsh, AA-as a very unworthy repre- 
sentative of his talents. 'While his court was thronged with musicians, dancing- 
women, and huffoons, he was too indolent and effeminate to support the 
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cares of government, and devolved them on his mother, who Avns amhiiions a n. 
enono-h to undertake the task, hut performed it so cnprieionsly and t.p-annically, 
that ""a rebellion broke out, and, at the end of seven months, fbdavn-din Avas 
deposed to make Avay for his sister, who ^ 

assumed the title of Snltiina Her-ia. ^ 

She Avas not new to govennnent. for her 

father, when absent on his aAinpaigns. ? -. ", ' '' 

intrusted her Avith the administration 

in preference to his sons. According to 

Ferishta, “Rezia Begum was endowed 

Avith eA^ery princely virtue; and tho'^e 

who scrutinize her actions most severely, ^ 

null find in her no fault but that she 1 i 

„ -0^4 v,r'. p»yr, •rcjtr.r,'“l)r: t vv A 

Avas a woman. h H' 1 li' 

The circumstances under Avhich she y ^^.-y.' y .r.'Abb / 

assruned the government Av-ere difiicult 

state Avere cordially united in deposing ' 

her brother, but only one of them con- ilb: ^ 
emred in her elevation. The inalcon- , 

tent faction, headed by the vizier of the r— *- 

. . * 
two previous reigns, at once appealed to ‘ ir 

the SAVord, and, appearing before Delhi, l^Tl mon or mr tomu or .\i.tam^ii 

- „ , , , - , . rtom Luml’-t A’ioHrt in Ijiilin 

deieatecl an army winch Avas adA’^ancing 

to its relief But though Rezia Avas Aveak in arms, she aaais poAA’erful in intrigue, iicr akiii in 
and succeeded so well in soAving dissen.sion.s, that the confederacy formed against ^ 
her melted away of its OAvn accord. Equal skill and success marked her internal 
administration. Seated daily on her throne, she Avas accessible to all, gave a 
patient ear to complaints, redressed grievances, reformed abuses, and dispensed 
justice firmly and impartially. Unfortunately, she had one failing Avhich alfected 
her reputation, and lowered her in the estimation of her subjects. She shoAved 
a strong and undisguised favom' for her master of the horse, Avhora, though 
originally an Abyssinian slave, she raised aboA^e all her other nobility, b}' 
appointing him commander-in-chief It does not seem that her honour Avas 
compromised; for the utmost said against her in this respect is, that she alloAved 
him to lift her up when she mounted on horseback. It Avas enough, hoAvever, 
to excite a rebellion, and make it successful. After a short struggle, the Abys- 
sinian was murdered, and Sultana Rezia was deposed She was confided to the 
charge of a Turki chief called Altunia, who had been the leader in the rebellion. 

Here her blandishments again availed her, and she so won upon Altunia that 
he fell desperately ^in love with her, married her, and attempted to restore her 
to the throne At the head of an army, she advanced to Delhi, fought tAvo 
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l-io MV t-.utK-;. I<wt thorn, nm! %va‘; tak-n ])ri-^nor ^viUi her imshand Both we 
]<'U t<> (h'a.th. S!ii' Inii throt* voar-; ;ui<l ri half. 

in \vl)“n \v:m ln r hruthor Moi/.-n-flin Behrara tos 

I':.!!'-'-! on tlio tlir-Mio. H*- wa.v; :>l(oo,.tljer unworthy of it; and enfleavoured to 
ri'l liini'-'lf of tin- inu'ortmhtio.; of tho.o to wh-uu he owed hi- elevation, hy 
tn-.-uOicry atei a-M-anation. {|v wa< iiupri-oned and put to death after he Imd 
rwotit ,i litth' more than two yoar< ihe o:dy <'vent of importance in his reiirn 
v.'a- ;i!i irruption o* tii" Moj-nD into the Bunjah. Anotlicr ivitnt. erjuailv short 
ami wortid'‘-< ioHowed Ihe rulor wa< Ala-u-din Musaood. a son of Rnkn-u- 
«un Hi< erinu < v.'ere .‘^oon terininat*-d hy a violent death. Durinir his reisn 
two irrujitioim ot the Mo_;ul< took jdaee; the one into the north-west, and the 
*uh-'r hy a rxe.ue wliicli tliey had md previoimly attempted — through Tiiibet 


Xa-ir-u-<iin M-’hinood. grandson t>f Altam-h. after a short interval, was 
m;--'d to the tlirone in 1£D>. lie was of retired and studious liabits. and rid 
i:nu''’l{ of th.e care- of government hy devolving them on his Nuzier Gheias-u-din 
r.ulhuu. Tile Moguls were now the gweat cnemie.- to he feareel The pro^■inces 
of Herat. IJa.lkh. Kamia.iiar. Cahoo], ;>nd Ghimuee were in their possession; and 
as India was constantly threatenedl by them, it was necessary to keep up a 
.-tanding armv along the fnuuier. Several of the earlier rears of tliis reign 
were omp!oyo<.l in supjwcs.sing disturbance.s which had arisen, chiefly in ilooltan 
and the Punjab genendlv. The event.s of the latter rears are. Erenemllv. imini- 
I'^wtaut. In I '20?. the Rajpoots of 3Ieerut, haNung risen in insnrrection, the 
Vizier Bulbun led an armv aga.inst them; and. haring obliged them to take 
refuge among tiie mountainous districts, continued for four montlis to ravage 
the (.'ountry by tire and s^vo^d. The barbarities thus committecl however, made 
the Rajpoots desperate, and they rushed down with all their forces into the 
plain, attacking the Mahometans so suddenly and fiercely that- Bulbun had great 
ditnculry in keeping bis men together. Superior discipline finally prevailed, 
and the Rajpoots were driven back to their fiistnesses with great slaughter. 
Above 10.000 feR on the field; 200 chiefs, taken prisoners, were put to death; 
and the great body of their foUowers were condemned to slavery. Short!) 
before this formidable outbreak, an ambassador arrived at Delhi from Hoolakoo, 
King of Persia, and grandson of Ghenghis Khan. On his approach, the vizier 
went out in state to meet him, with a train of 50,000 foreign horse, then in fhe 
serrice of the Delhi government, 2000 elephants, and oOOO carriages of fireworks- 
3Yhat these last were is uncertain. They may have been merely for display, 
but more probably consisted of the Greek fire, with which the Mahometans, 
even of the far east, were then weU acquainted. A series of reviews and sham 
fights were performed; and the ambassador was then led through the city to 
the palace, where ever)dhing was arranged for his reception in the most gor- 
c^eous stvle- Among those who graced the ceremony, and stood nest the throne. 
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were many tributary Indian princes. There were present, also, no fewer than 
twenty-fl™ princes of Irak-Ajenri, Khorasan, and Transoxrana who had sought 

protection at Delhi from the devastating hordes of Ghenglns Klian ^ ^ „ n,i,io«r 

Nasir-u-din died of a lingering disease in 1266 , after a reign o \\ en y 5 eaib. ^ 
He makes little figm^e on the page of history; and ^vas, both by natui-e and habit 
far better adapted for a private than for a pubhc statiorr ^ Though of roja 
parentage, he had acq[uii'ed pamiinonious habits, and Kved in the utmost sim- 
plicity. men imprisoned in eaidy life, he maintained himself by the laboms 
of his pen; and, when seated on the thi'one, he made it his daily xiractice to mite 
as much as would suffice to pmuhase his food. Ferishta’s accoimt of his domestic 
arrangements is cmious; — “Contrary to the custom of other princes, he kept no 
concubines. He had but one wife, whom he obliged to do every homely pari 
of houseivifery. When she complained one day, that she had bmiied hei ffiigeis 
in bakina: liis bread, and desmed he would allow a maid to assist her, he rejected 
her request, saying that he was only a trustee for the state, and was determined 
not to burden it with needless expenses. He therefore exhorted her to peisevere 


in her duty with patience, and God would reward her on the day of judgment. 

Gheias-u-din Bulbun, usually called by Em’opean writers Baliii, had long isuibuti 

Slice 

been virtual, and on his master’s death, became actual sovereign. He was the 
son of a powerful Turki chief, but, when a youth, had been carried off by the 
Moguls and sold to a merchant, who took him to Bagdad. Here he was bought 
by an inhabitant of Bussorah, who, on learning that he belonged to the same 
tribe as Altamsh, took him to Delhi, when that monarch paid for him so 
liberally that his previous master returned with an independent fortune. 

His ffist employment ' was as falconer, because he was particularly sldlful in nise.iriy 
the art of hawking; but, by the influence of a brother, whom he found living 
in high favour at court, he obtained a higher position and became a noble. In 
the reign of Bukn-u-din, he commanded in the Punjab. On receirdng an order 
to return, he refused to place himself in the power of that worildess tyrant, who, 
he learned, had a design upon his life. He therefore took the only alternative 
that remained, and declared himself independent. "When the Sultana Hezia 
mounted the throne, he joined the confederacy which marched to Delhi to depose 
her, and was taken prisoner. After a time he effected his escape, and became 
a leading supporter of Behram, during whose reign he held the goveimment of 
Hansi and Kewaree, and distinguished himself in suppressing the insuiTections 
m Meerut. In the reign of Ala-u-din Musaood, he held the office of Ameer 
ajib; and at last, as has been seen, exercised aU the powers of sovereign, 
though nominally only the vizier of Hasir-u-din. 

Bulbun began his reign with some acts of what he deemed necessary severity pavon 
^^dhtmng thm made his position secure, acquii-ed a high reputation for justice meXe. 
m Cl wisdom. He was a liberal rewarder of merit, and a rigid corrector of crime- 
m seems to have attached more importance to birth than might have been 
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bloody battles, lost tbem, and was taken prisoner with her husband. Both were 
put to death. She had reigned three years and a half. 

In 1289, when Kezia was deposed, her brother Moiz-u-din Behram was 
placed on the .throne. He was altogether unworthy of itj and endeavoured to 
rid himself of the impoHunities of those to whom he owed his elevation, by 
treachery and assassination. He was imprisoned and put to death after he had 
reigned little more than two years. The only event of importance in his reign 
was an irruption of the Moguls into the Punjab. Another reign, equally short 
and worthless, followed. The ruler was Ala-u-din Musaood, a son of Bukn-u- 
din. His crimes were soon terminated by a violent death. During his reign 
two irruptions of the Moguls took place; the one into the north-west, and the 
other by a route which they had not previously attempted — through Thibet 
into Bengal. 

Nasir-u-din Mahmood, grandson of Altamsh, after a short interval, was 
raised to the throne in 1246. He was of retired and studious habits, and rid 
himself of the cares of government by devolving them on his vizier Gheias-u-din 
Bulbun. The Moguls were now the great enemies to be feared. The provinces 
of Herat, Balkh, Kandahar, Cabool, and Ghuznee were in their possession; and 
as India was constantly threatened by them, it was necessary to keep up a 
standing army along the frontier. Several of the earlier years of tliis reign 
were employed in suppressing disturbances which had arisen, chiefly in Mooltan 
and the Punjab generally. The events of the latter years are, generally, unim- 
portant. In 1259, the Eajpoots of Meerut, having risen in insurrection, the 
Vizier Bulbun led an army against them; and, liaving obliged them to take 
refuge among the moxmtainous districts, continued for four months to ravage 
the country by fire and sword. The barbarities thus committed, however, made 
the Rajpoots desperate, and they rushed down with aU their forces into the 
plain, attacking the Mahometans so suddenly and fiercely that Bulbun had great 
difficulty in keeping his men together. Superior discipline finally prevailed, 
and the Rajpoots were driven back to their fastnesses with great slaughter. 
Above 10,000 fell on the field; 200 chiefs, taken prisoners, were put to death; 
and the great body of their followers were condemned to slavery. Shortly 
before this formidable outbreak, an ambassador arrived at Delhi from Hoolakoo, 
King of Persia, and grandson of Ghenghis Khan. On his approach, the vizier 
went out in state to meet him, with a train of 50,000 foreign horse, then in the 
service of the DeUii government, 2000 elephants, and 3000 carriages of fireworks. 
What these last were is uncertain. They may have been merely for displaj^ 
but more probably consisted of the Greek fire, with which the Mahometans, 
even of the far east, were then weU acquainted. A series of reviews and sham 
fights were performed; and the ambassador was tlien led tliroiigli tlie city to 
the palace, where everything was airanged for lii.^ reception in tlie most gor- 
geous style. Among tliose wlio graced tlie ceremony, and stood next the throne, 
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were many tributary Indian princes. There were present, also, no fewer than 
twenty-five princes of Irak-Ajemi, Khorasan, and Transoxiana, who had sought 
protection at Delhi from the devastating hordes of Ghenghis Khan. 

Nasir-u-din died of a lingering disease in 1266, after a reign of twenty years. 
He makes little figure on the page of history; and was, both by nature and habit, 
far better adapted for a private than for a public .station. Though of royal 
parentage, he had acquired pamimonious habits, and Hved in the utmost sim- 
plicity. When imprisoned in early life, he maintained himself b 3 ’' the labours 
of his pen; and, when seated on the throne, he made it his dail}' practice to write 
as much as would suffice to pm'chase his food. Ferishta’s account of his domestic 
arrangements is curious: — “Contraiy to the custom of other prince.s, he kept no 
concubines, He had but one wife, whom he obliged to do eveiy homel}" part 
of housewifery. Hffien she complained one day, that she had bmned her fingers 
in baking Ms bread, and desued he would allow a maid to assist her, he rejected 
her request, saying that he was only a trustee for the state, and was determined 
not to burden it with needless expenses. He therefore exhorted her to pemevere 
in her duty with patience, and God would reward her on the day of judgment’ 

Gheias-u-din Bulbun, usually called by European writers Baliii, had long 
been virtual, and on his master’s death, became actual sovereign. He was the 
son of a powerful Tui'ki chief, but, when a jmuth, had been carried off In* the 
Moguls and sold to a merchant, who took liim to Bagdad. Here Ije was bongig 
by an inhabitant of Bussorah, who, on learning that he belonged to t::e 
tribe as Altamsh, took him to Delhi, when that monarch paid f.r l.ir: 
liberally that his previous master returned with an independent form*:!. 

His first employment’ was as falconer, because he was part:c"riLr> -r""- ' M ; 
the art of hawking ; but, by the • influence of a brother, whom Ir :r*m- i li'riij- 
in Mgh favour at court, he obtained a higher position and t r.' T: 

the reign of Rukn-u-din, he commanded in the Punjab- Cb rrrririrc ' r I - ' 
to return, he refused to place himself in the power of tcEi r-rzu-s-- • ~r' 

he learned, had a design upon his life. He thereforf zxk ri.e rii 

that remained, and declared himself independent. n:;.- b--’ t 

mounted the throne, he joined the confederacy wHrir t--- ~ 

her, and was taken prisoner. After a time he - - 

a leading supporter of Behram, during whose rrinr 1- ~ - 

Hansi and ReAvaree, and distinguished hrnekfk. - ” 

in Meerut. In the reign of Ala-u-din liner.-.— b ^ . I, 

Hajib; and at last, as has been -Seen, — - — 

though nominally only the vizier of diarin-*--™ 

Bulbun began Ins reign with .somen-'n — '• 

and having thus made his positic-n ^ 

and wisdom. He was a libers! 

but he seems to have attache' 
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as worn out. The ai-rangenieiit, though one which the most enlightened states 
of modern times have adopted, gave great dissatisfoction ; and the veterans 
induced a magistrate of Delhi, venerable for years and character, and high in 
lavonr, to represent their case to the king. He accordingly went the next day 
to court, and, while standing in the presence, j^ut on a face of great dejection. 
The king observing it, inquired the cause; '' I was just thinking, replied the 
magistrate, “that if, in the presence of God, aU the old men were rejected, what 
would become of me.” The device succeedetl, and the veterans \rere again 
placed on full pay. 

In the year 1270 the king’s nephew. Sheer Khan, died. He was governor 
of Lahore, Mooltan, Sirhind, Batinda, &c., and all the districts exposed to 
Mogul incursions. These restle.ss depredatom ijnmediately made their appear- 
ance. It seems that several of the .subordinate governors were in league with 
them ; and owing to this cause, as well as to m\itual jealousies aiul di.s.sensions 
in other quarters, the iloguls made such Iiead tliat Bulbun was obliged to 
appoint his eldest son, Prince jMahmood, viceroy of the Irontier 2 )rovince.s. At 
the same time he caused him to be proclaimed his successor. 
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ofcherwse determined. As soon £is the prince arrived in ]\rooltan, he attacked 
the Moguls, recovered all the territories which they had seized, and expelled 
them with great slaughter. These Moguls were subjects of Timour Khan, ot 
the house of Ghenghis Khan; and though not unknown to lame, a very difterent 
person from the stiU more foraous Timour or Tamerlane, who did not make his 
appearance till a centmy after. The present Timour ruled the eastern provinces 
of Persia, from Khorasan to the Indus, and with the view of avenging the 
expulsion of his ]\roguls, appeared next year in Hindoostan, at the head of 


Cm. 

.\.D. 12S5. 


Dcfo.aofU 


20,000 chosen horse. After ravaging the country around Lahore, he advanced mo^uu. 
in the direction of Mooltan. Prince 


Mahmood hastened to meet him. A 
river lay between them, and might 
easily have been converted into an 
inseparable barrier against the further 
progress of the Moguls, but the prince 
disdained to avail himself of this ad- 


vantage, and left the passage free. 


After Timom.' bad crossed, the armies 
drew up and a great battle was fought. 
Both leaders distinguished themselves ; 
but after contesting the victory for 
three hours, the Moguls were obliged 
to flee, and the Indians followed hotly 
in pmsuit. Prince Mahmood, worn 
out with fatigue, halted on the banks 
of a stream to quench his thirst. He 
had only 500 attendants, and was spied 
by a Mogul chief, who lay concealed in 
ah adjoining wood mth 2000 horse. 



Group op Indian Ansioun.' 


The prince had barely time to mount 
before the Mogails were upon him. With his small band he thrice heroically 
repulsed his assailants; but at last, over'powered by numbers, he fell mortally 
wounded, and almost instantly expired. His troops, who had gone in pursuit 
' of the flying enemy, on returning with the shouts of victory, found their 
prince weltering in his blood. The voice of triumph was immediately tmmed 
to wailing, and every eye was in tears. The dismal news broke the old king’s 
heart, and he only lingered on, wishirg for death to release him. 

When he found his end approaching, he recalled his son, Khurra Khan, Death of 
from Bengal, and nominated him his successor. He only stipulated that he 
should appoint a deputy in Bengal, and remain with him at Delhi till his death. 


if r A Meyrick Collectioa weapons are from Laagles, Monumens Anciens ct 

and Court, as also the hattle-axe, paiscash, Modernes de VEindoustan, taken from an ancient 

h&njar in the foreground. The rest of the MS. of the Ayeen Akbery. 
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soldieivs of fortune, and were even understood to have done good and faithful 
service. Nizam-u-din, anxious to get quit of the Mogad mercenaries— who, he 
feared, might refuse to he the instruments of his designs — took advantage of a 
recent Mogul incursion, do persuade Keikobad that it was impolitic to retain 
them, as in the event of a general invasion, they would certainly join dheir 
countr}mien. It was therefore resolved to get quit of them by any means, 
however atrocious. The plan adopted was to assemble the Mogul cliiefs, and 
massacre them by the guards. Even all other officers who had any connection 
with them were first imprisoned, and then sent off to distant garrisons. "While 
Nizam-u-din was thus clearing away all real or imaginary obstacles, his Avife 
was equally busy in the seraglio, and had all its inmates at her devotion. 

Khurra Khan, Keikobad’s father, who had hitherto been contented with 
Beno-al, hearing: of the state of affairs at Delhi, wrote to warn his son of his 
dangei'. No attention was paid to his advice ; and Khurra Khan, seeing the 
crisis approaching, determined to anticipate it, by marching with a large army 
upon Delhi. Keikobad advanced with a still larger army to oppose, his progi’ess. 
The father, feeling his inferiority, proposed negotiation, but the son assumed a 
haughty tone, and would appeal to nothing but the sword. Before matters 
were allowed to come to this extremity, Khurra Khan made a last effort, and 
wrote a letter in the most tender and affectionate terms, begging he mig'lit be 
blessed with one sight of his son. Keikobad was melted, and a reconciliation 
took place, the ultimate effect of which 
was, that Nizam-u-din saw aU his trea- 
cherous designs frustrated, and was shoitly 
after cut off by poison. 

For a time Keikobad seemed aboiit 
to reform; but he had no decision of 
character, and his old habits returning, 
new factions were • formed, and a kind of 
anarchy prevailed To increase the con- 
fusion, his dissipation undermined his 
constitution, and he became paralytic. 

Every noble now began to intrigue for 
power, and two great parties were formed 
— the one headed by a Khilji of the 
name of jMullik Jelal-u-din Feroze, and 
the other by two high comt officers, who, 
more loyally disposed, wished to secure 
the crown to Keikobad’s only son. Prince 
Keiomoors, an infant of three yeare of age. The Khiljies, almost to a man, 
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and the hope of impunity produced numerous disorders. “The streets and 
highways” says Ferishta, “were infested by tliieves and banditti. House- 
breaking, robbery, murder, and every species of crime was committed by many 
who adopted them as a means of subsistence. Insurrections prevailed in every 
province; nmnerous gangs of freebooters interrupted commeice, and even 
common intercourse. Add to this, the kings governors neglected to lendei 
any account either of their revenues or their administration. 

Crime, thus encouz’aged, did not stop shoih of treason, and two plots were 
formed against the king’s life. One, in which some Khilji chiefs were the 
conspirators, was no sooner detected than forgiven; the other, which was 
headed by a celebrated dervis, called Siddy Mollah, was visited more severely. 
This dervis, originally from Persia, after visiting various countries in the west, 
arrived at Delhi, where his reputation for sanctity, joined to the liberality of 
his alms, made him a great favourite, especially with the populace, who were 
constantly crowded around his gates. For a time he appeared to have no 
higher aspiration than popularity ; but at last, ambition took po.ssession of his 
soul, and an intriguer, to whom he had given his confidence, persuaded him 
that the people looked on him as sent from God to deliver the kingdom from 
Khilji misrule, and bless Hindoostan with a wise and just government. 

The throne having thus become his object, he determined to take the nearest 
road to it, and sent two of his followers to assassinate the king as he was pro- 
ceeding to the public mosque. One of the two, however, was seized with 
remorse, and disclosed the plot. Siddy Mollah and his confidential intriguer 
were apprehended; but as they persisted in their innocence, and no witness 
appeared against them, it was determined to have recourse to the fiery ordeal, 
that they might purge themselves of their guilt. Everything was ready, and 
the accused having said their prayers, were about to plunge into the fire, when 
Jelal-u-din, who had come fco witness the ceremony, stopped them, and turning 
to liis ministers, put the question, “ Is it lawful to try Mussulmans by the fiery 
ordeal?” They unanimously answered that the practice was heathenish, and 
contrary to the Mahometan law as well as to reason, inasmuch as it was the 
nature of fire to consume, paying no respect to the righteous more than to the 
wicked. Siddy Mollah was ordered to prison, but was barbarously murdei’ed 
before he reached it. This murder was associated in the minds of the populace 
with a series of public calamities which ensued, and pai’ticularly with two— 
the one a dreadful famine in the course of the same year (1291), and the other 
a Mogul invasion in the year following. - 

The invading force, headed by a kinsman of Hoolakoo Khan, Ghenghis Khan’s 
giandson, consisted of 100,000 horse. Jelal-u-din collected his army, and 
advanced against them. For five days the armies lay in sight of each other, 
with a stream between them. On the sixth morning, as if by mutual consent, 
they drew up on an extensive plain, to fight a pitched battle. After an 
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directions. Alani-din retinned to the fort, the besiegers of wliich were now AD.^ 205 . 
pressed for provisions, it having been ascertained that a great number of bags, 
supposed to contain gTain, were filled with salt. Rain Dew was obliged to sub- 
mit to any terms; and Ala-u-din, besides obtaining the cession of Ellichpoor and 
its dependencies, retned with an immense ransom. He had many diflficulties 
to contend with, as his route lay through the hostile and poweiful kingdoms 
of Malwah, Gundwana, and Candeish; but he smmounted them all, and arrived 
safely at Km-ra, where, from the interruption of the communications, nothing 
had been heard of him for several months. 

Jelal-u-din, on hearing of the immense booty which his nephew was Jeiai-udiu 
bringing with him, was oveijoyed, because he had no doubt that the greater ai.vu din's 
part of it would go to enrich the royal treasmy at Delhi. His more sagacious 
servants thought otherwise, and hinted that Ala-u-din had ultimate designs 
of a treasonable nature, and would use the booty as a means of accomplishing 
them. The king refused to entertain suspicions which might prove unfounded; 
and, on receiving a letter from his nephew, couched in the most submissive 
terms, felt only anxious to assure him of his continued favour. 

Meanwhile, the crisis was approaching. Partly by flattering letters from visits Aia- 
Kurra, and partly by the treacherous advice of counsellors at Delhi, the king 
was' inveighled into the fatal resolution of paying a visit to his nejphew in 1295. 

When the royal canopy appeared in sight, Ala u-din drew out his troops under 
pretence of doing honoitr to his majesty, and sent his brother Almas Beg 
forward to arrange for his reception. Almas was deep in the plot, and artfully 
suggested that if the king advanced witH a large retinue, Ala-u-din, who 
feared he had incurred the royal displeasure, might be alarmed. So plausible 
was the tongue of Almas Beg, that the king embarked in his own solitary barge 
■with only a few select attendants, and, as if this had not been enough, ordered 
them to unbuckle their armour, and lay their swords aside. In this defenceless 
state, he reached the landing-place, and ordered his attendants to halt, while he 
walked forward to meet his nephew, who advanced alone, and threw himself pros- 
trate at his feet. The old king raised him up, embraced him, and, tapping him 
familiarly on the cheek, exclaimed, “How could you be suspicious of me, who 
have brought you up from your childhood, and cherished you with a fatherly 
affection, holding you dearer in my sight, if possible, than my own offspring?” 

This kind-hearted appeal was answered by the nephew by a signal to his soldiers, 
one of whom made a cut mth his sword, and wounded Jelal-u-din in the 
shoulder. He immediately ran to regain his barge, crying, “Ah! thou villain, ismurdere 
Ala-u-din! but, before he reached it, was overtaken by another of the soldiers, 
who threw him on the ground, and cut off his head, which was fixed on a 
spear, and carried in triumph through the camp. The wretch whose sword 
completed the bloody deed is said to have suffered a thousand deaths in imagi- 
nation before he died. He became mad, and expu-ed, screaming incessantly 
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genei-als, by demcancling a fifth of the spoil in uckliUoii to the sharo.s which 
they had already obtained, caused a wide-spread mutiny, e.speeiaUy lunong tlie 
Mogul mercenaries. Aluf Khan naiTOwly escaped with his life. His neiihew, 
who was sleeping in his tent, was mistaken for him by the mutineers, and 
murdered. MTien the lu-my reached Delhi, Ala-u-din gratilied his pa.ssiou by 
taking into his harem Kowla Devy, one of the caiitive wives of the Rajali of 
Gujerat, so celebrated for beauty, wit, and accomplishments, that .die was styled 
the “Flower of India”— and his blood-thirsty revenge, by an indiscriminate 
massacre of all the lainilies ot those who had been concerned in the late mutiny. 


A.D. 1207. 


About this time, another great invasion of tlie Moguls took place, under Mog«i iuva 
Kootloogli Khan, sou of the Ameer Dawoocl, who luid led the tornicr exi»editu)n, ]u^,iUn.^h 
Their army consisted of 200,000 home, and contemplated nothing less than the 
entire conquest of Hindoostan. Kootloogli Khan, after cros.sing tlie Imlii.s, pro- 
ceeded direct for Delhi, and encamped, without opposition, on tlie banks of tlie 
Jumna Zuffui- Khan, the chief secretary and governor of the adjoining pro- 
vinces, gradually retired as the ]\Ioguls advanced. The inhabitants, llccing in 
dismay, crowded into the capital; and the supply of provisions being cut off, 
while the consumption was immensely increased, famine began to rage. Dismay 
and despair were painted on every countenance. In this cinergeney, Ala-u-diu 
called a council of nobles, but, on finding them opposed to action, took ins own 
way, and determined to attack the enemy. With this view, he marched out 
by the Budaoon gate with 300,000 horse and 2700 elephants, and, })roceeding 
into the plains beyond the suburb.s, drew up in order of buttle. Here, too, 
Kootloogli Khan drew up to receive him. Two such armies had not mustered 
in Hindoostan since the Mahometans appeared in it. 

The right wing of the Delhi army was commanded by Zuffiir Khan, coasidered Pitci.ea 
the greatest general of the age, and the left by Aluf Khan. Ala-u-din took 
post in the centre, with 12,000 volunteers, mostly of noble familj'', and lieaded 
by the vizier, Noosroot Khaa The choicest of the elephants occupied a line in 
front, and a body of chosen cavalry guarded the reiu’. Zuftiir Khan began the 
battle by impetuously charging the enemy’s left, which he bore away before 
him, breaking up the line by his elephants, and thus committing ch-eadful 
slaughter. The enemy’s left flank, thus turned back, was driven upon his centre, 
and considerable confusion ensued, Ala-u-din, seeing tliis, ordered Aluf Klian 
to advance, but he, dissatisfied because the place of honour had been given 
to Zuffur Khan, of whose fame ‘he was envious, meanly kept aloof, and left his 
rival to follow up his advantage as he could. This he did almost heedlessly, 
continuing the pursuit for many miles. A Mogul chief, whose toman, or division 
of 10,000 horse, had not been engaged, seeing Zuffur Khan unsupported, resolved 
to attack him; and, at the same time, sent information to Kootloogh Khan, 
who hastened forward with another toman. Zuffur Khan was consequently 
attacked in front and rear. Thus placed, he saw his danger; but as it was too 
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Two of them took effect, aud he feU, apparently dead. Kukn Khan drew hi.s 
sword to cut off his head; but. as the deed seemed already elloctually done, 
and time was precious, he desisted, and, hastening to the camp, was proclaimeil 

king. 

Ala-u-din’s wounds were not mortal; aud lie was able, after they were bouml 
up, to reach the camp, where, to the astonisliment ot all, he suddenly appealed 
on an eminence. Rukn Khan was holding his court when the a.stounding 
news reached him, and had only time to mount his horse and lice. A party sent 
in pursuit, speedily overtook him, and, returning with Ids head, laid it at the. 
‘feet of the king, who shortl}’’ alter continued his march to Uintindanv, and 
renewed the siege. The place was obstinatel}’ deleiided; aud, attei standing out 
a whole year, was only taken at last by stratagem. Humber Dew, his tamily, 
and the garrison were put to the sword. It seems that tlie rajah a minister had 
tiu’ned traitor, and gone over to the Mahometans with a .strong party during 
the siege. He no doubt anticipated a splendid reward ; but met the late he 
deserved, when, with all his followers, he was ordered to execution. Ala-u-din 
justified the sentence by observing, that “tho.se who have betrayed their natunil 
sovereign will never be time to another." 


Ala-u-din, alai-med at the frequency of conspiracie.s against his life, became 
anxious to adopt some effectual means of preventing their recurrence. With 


tivo rvforii 


this view, he simimoned his nobles, and commanded them to give their opinions 
without reserve. They spoke more freely than might have been expected ; and 
mentioned, among other causes of treason, his own inattention to busino.ss, and 
the consequent difficulty of obtaining redress of grievances — the prevalence of 
intoxication — the power of aristocratical families in connection with the abuse 
of patronage — and the unequal division of property. The opinion thus given 
made a deep impression upon him, and he immediately began to act upon, it, 
though in a manner which left as much room for censure as for approbation. 
He first applied himself to reform the administration of justice, and made strict 
inquiry into the private as well as public characters of all officials. He next 
adopted a kind of universal spy system, by which he obtained a knowledge of 
all that was said or done in families of distinction in the capital, or throughout 
the country. Crime, also, was so rigorously punished, that robbery and theft, 
formerly common, became almost unknown; “the traveller slept secure on the 
highway, and the merchant carried his commodities in safety, from the Sea of 
Bengal to the Mountains of Cabool, and from Tulingana to Ciishmere.” These 
are Ferishtas words; but the description must be taken with considerable 
allowance, as a portion of the territories within these limits was not yet under 
the jmisdiction of the King of Delhi. To repress drunkenness, he issued an 
edict similar to that of Bulbun, making the use of wine and strong liquors a 
capital offence. To prove his sincerity and determination on the subject, he 
emptied his own cellars into the streets, and was imitated in this respect to 
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•aciiious intervention of a saint, the liloguls were one night seized with a 
panic, and never halted till they had regained their own countiy. 

The extreme danger whicli he thu.s so singularly esoipetl, convinced Ala- Mi.n.toana 
u-din of the necessity of greatly increjvsing his forces, but the expen.su seemed rr^umson*. 
beyond his means. Large as his treasures and revenues were, ho found that ho 
could not support an army on the sade proposed, for more than six yeaiu 
Eetrenchment then became the order of the day, and many curious plans were 
devised for that purpose. His fimt resolution wa.s, to lower the pay, but as, 
according to the custom of that period, the soldicm furnislied tlieir own homes, 
arms, and provisions, a reduced pay was impo.s.sible, unluKs these articles also 
were lowered in price. This, tliereforo, was the coumu wliiel» Ala-u-din re.solved 
to pursue. By an edict to be .strictly enforced througliout tl»e empire, he iixed 
the price of every article of consumption or u.su, grain of every kind, hon^es, a-sses, 
camels, oxen and cows, sheep and goats, cloths eoai-se and tine, ghee or clarilied 
butter, salt, sugar and sugar-candy, onions, and garlic. The treasury even 
opened a loan to furnish merchants with ready money, with which they could 
import manufactured goods from the cheaper markets of adjoining eountrie.s. 

It is said that a court favourite proposed, by way of joke, to llx a price for 
prostitution. “Very well,” said the king, “that .shall be lixed also;" and three 
classes, with fixed prices for each, were actually formed. Sueli is a sample of 
Ala-u-din’s scheme of finance. 

About 130-i, after a new irruption of Moguls had been clia.stised, Ein-ool- 
Moolk was sent to make the concpiest of Malwah. The nijah met him with 
40,000 horse and 100,000 foot; but was defeated, and his wipital, Oojein, with 
other cities, were taken The news gave so much joy, that the capital was 


illuminated for seven days. Amid the general rejoicings, there was one poor niii)ri<.oii- 
rajah who sat solitary in his prison, mourning. This was the Rajah of Chittoor, n'irof "" 
Ray Ruttun Sein, who, ever since the capture of his fort, had been kept in dose 


confinement at Delhi. An insulting offer of liberty had, indeed, been made 
liim. He had a daughter celebrated for her beauty and. accomplishments, and 
Ala-u-din was willing to give him his release, provided she would become an 
inmate of liis harem It is said that he consented ; perhaps he only seemed to 
consent. Be this as it may, he sent for his daughter, but his family determined 
sooner to poison her, than subject her to the degradation intended. The princess 
took the matter into her own hands; and adopted a scheme which, happily, 
proved successful in both saving her own honour and procuring her father’s 
freedom. . 

Every arrangement having been made for the proposed exchange, she wrote Uia 
to say that on a certain day she would arrive at Delhi with her attendants. A 
royal passport was immediately sent her, and her cavalcade, proceeding by slow 
marches, reached the capital as the evening closed. By the king’s special orders 
the litters were carried directly into the prison, without being subjected to 
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the temples, and the spoil which ho brought back to Delhi was enormous. It is 
curious that silver is not mentioned as forming any part of it. Gold, indeed, 
seems to have been the precious metal chiefly used at this time in India, as coin, 
ornament, or plate. 

Ala-u-din had now reached the zenith of his power. Though he liad been Ai-vu-aiu-rt 

• 11 * 1 * 

guilty of many crimes, fortune had never cea.sed to favour him, and hi.s tern- formuc. 
tories had extended on every side, till they a.ssumed the magnitude and splen- 
dour of an empu-e. The period of decline, however, had now arrived, lilullilc 
Kafoor, who po.ssessed his utmo.st confidence, and u.sed it for the promotion of 
his treasonable designs, disgusted the nobles, and spread di.sconteut among the 
people. His own health, too, undermined by intemperance and vicious indul- 
gence, gave way, and his family, to whose training he had never attended, 
entirely neglected him, and spent their time in revelry. His principal wife, 

MuUika Jehan, was equally indifferent; and he found liimselt in the mid.st of 
a palace, glittering with gold and jewels, destitute of every domestic comlort. 

He made his complamts to IMullik Kafoor, who turned them to good account, 
by insinuating that the queen and her sons Khizr Khan and Shady Khan, 
together with his brother Aluf Khan, had entered into a conspiracy against 
his life. The brother was accordingly .seized and put to deatli, while the queen 
and her sons were imprisoned, 

Dming these domestic calainitie.s, the flames of insurrection burnt forth in 
various quartei-s, Gujerat took the lead, and defeated the general .sent against 
it with great slaughter. The Rajpoots of Chittoor, rising against their ^laho- 
metan oflicers, hurled them from the walls, and resumed their independence; 
while Hiirpal Dew, the son-in-law of Ram Dew, stirred up the Deccan, and jcaih. 
expelled several of the jMahometan garrisons. The tidings made Ala-u-din mad 
with rage, and so increased his illness, that it took a fatal form, and carried 
him off in 1316, after a reign of twenty years. It is doubtful if his death was 
natural, for the subsequent conduct of his worthless favoiuite, Hullik Kafoor, 
tends to confirm the suspicion that poison was employed. 

The day after the death, IVIullik Kafoor pi’oduced a Avill, said to be spurious, MuUik Ka- 
by which the late king gave the croAvn to Prince Oomor Khan, his youngest Bonubio yro 
son, and made Mullik regent during his minority. The young prince, then in 
his seventh year, was placed upon the throne, while Mullik used him as a tool, 
and proceeded to carry out his own schemes. One of his fiist acts Avas to put 
out the eyes of Khizr Khan and Shady Khan, and increase the rigour of the 
sultanas confinement. Another act, somewhat singulai*, as he was an eunuch, 
was to marry the young king’s mother, Avho had ranked as AJa-u-din’s third 
wife. He meant, for additional seemity, to have put out the eyes of Prince 
Moobarik Khan, the son of the second wife of Ala-u-din, and had even pro- 
ceeded to the still more atrocious step of sending assassins to murder him. The 
prince succeeded in buying them off ; and a lieutenant of the guards, on hearing 
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MoolDavik. being the stronger of the two, throw Khosrow ou the p-ound, but 
could not disentangle liimself from his gnisp, as his hair was twi.stcd in his 
enemy’s, hand. The other conspirator had thus time to come up, and xMoo- 
baiik’s head was severed from liis body by a scimitar. 

Khosrow was not allowed long to profit by his crime. He, indeed, a.sceuded 
the tin-one in 1S21, under the title of Nasir-u-din, but a confederation of the “ 
nobility was immediately foimed against him. It was headed by Ghazy Beg 
Togldak, who had acquh-ed great renown by his expedition against the iloguls. 

In the battle which ensued, Khosrow was defeated, C4i[)tured, and slain; and 
Ghazy Beg Toghlak, with some degree of reluctance, mounted the throne amid 
universal acclamations. The people .saluted him Shah Jehan, “The King of the 
Universe;” but he assiuned the more modest title of Ghcia.s-u-din, “The Aid 
of Keligion.” 

Gheias-u-din Toghlak reigned little more than four year. He owed hisitoignor 
crown to his fame as a warrior, and secured it by the better fame of a wise and 
just ruler*. The incidents of his reign are few. One of the mo.st important 
was the siege of Wurungole, which had throAvn off the iMaliometan yoke, and 
resumed its independence. Prince Aluf Khan, the king’s elde.st son, conducted 
the siege; the Kajah Luddur Dew the defence. Both sides greatly exerted 
themselves, and the losses were severe, particularly on the part of the be.siegei*s, 
who not only failed to make a practicable breach, but, in consequence of the siogoof 
hot winds and severe weather, Avere seized Avith a malignant distemper, Avdiieh 
daily swept off hundi'eds. The sm*vivoi*s, completely dispirited, Avere anxious 
to return home; and sinister launoins, circulated by the disaffected, caused 
general consternation, under the influence of Avhich, a number of officer's moA’’ed 
off suddenly during the rright, Avith all their foUoAvers. .lUuf Khan, thus 
deserted, had no alternative but to raise the siege. In the haste and dis- 
order of his retreat, he Avas pur*sued by the enemy Avith great slaughter. The 
officers who deserted suffered equally. One died in a Hiirdoo prison, arrother 
was cut off by the Mahi*attas, and their Avhole baggage Avas captiu-ed. One 
of the rumom'S which had been circulated, Avas the death of the kin<v. The 
author's of the rumom* having been discovered, Avere condemned to be bin-red 
alive, the king jocularly but bar-barously remarldng, “that as they had 
buried him alive in jest, he would bm-y them alive in earnest.” A neAV 
army haiong been collected, Aluf Khan renewed the siege of Wur-imgole, 
and obliged it to surrender. The neAvs Avere celebrated Avith gr-eat rejoicings 
in the new citadel of Delhi, which had just been finished, and had received 
the name of Toghlakabad. 

In 1325 Gheias-u-din Toghlak, after a jom-ney to Bengal to inquire into Togiuak-s 
complaints made against the governors' in that quarter, • reached Afghanjroor-' on 
his return. His son Aluf Khan, Avho had previously arrived with the nobles' of 
the com-t to offer- their congratulations, had hastily erected a Avooden buildinc 
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‘g^santnoo asaqq qy -iqiaQ; jo -Cqnqop. aqq nr saScnP- su snoniiniop siq qqm 
paqinodroanr Jlqpitqoa^pa sru aA-cq oq pps si aq qoiq-ii- jo qxud .laqpajS aqq ‘nnooaQ; 
aqq oq sdSd srq panniq pantoqiijq 'qsoq snqq puq aq q-Bqji joj aq-csnadmoo oj, s.psmoqvK 

•saAiqdua jo 

.laqnmn asnanmiT no _qo paLonjo pno ‘qqoq pa.Tapnnqd qnq 'apnxog pno q-niafn^ 

JO -^<1 Ai.a.ipqqLU. piSojq aqj^ •tnopSniq siq jo aaud aqq oq qouLa qsonqo aq 
oq so aS-uq os nrosniu o Xq ^po nnq Snp^nq jo qnaqjadxa Sniqoqrnmq pno qoqiq 
9 qq d!q qqidoo siq paAos ‘ppp aqq in lunj qaatn oq ajqomi ‘qiJiqSoj, pamoqojq 
•tqq 9 (j spjoAvoq'-fqpidiu paonoApo aq pno ‘uiujaAO so.w 0Dnp\.o.id .lapo aontAOJj 
•jCni.io qsoA o jo poaq aqq qo niqsoopnijj ni aoniunaddo siq apoin ‘.foqqSoqQ jo 
aqi.iq aqq oq “mSnojaq 'noq^ naa.n[sooiaiooj, paqiTO ‘aapoaq qiaqiuqapD o pno fmaqq 
paninsaJ '&ioajC i!noin .loj suois-moni .naqq pasoaa poq oqAv ‘spiSojY oqq i,5gl 

^/.laqqaSoqpj sapads 

nonmq aqq qsniSniqxa oq soav qoafqo sn{ qjasoddns aAoq qqSiin ano ‘^Cqnna.iqxa 
pooioq qoqq oq iniq paiioxa qonpvv paxinoao Saiqq-Cuo xiaqAv qoqq ‘sa.mqixa.io s poQ 
qo pooqq aqq qids oq aqoqisaq aq pqi aqqqq og „ ‘qi sassa.idxa oqqq.ia^ sy -aAiq 
-oipni-x. qjno qan.TO ‘u-iaqs soav ajj -sa-nijoaq jaqaop sqi os[o qniq qi .loj :.iaqoiuoqo 
siq qo apis .riqq aqq si snpp -muoxi atiq Xq nappjq.ioj saaiA .laqqo qnio ssan 
-naqnn.Tp nio.p aouauiqsqo qai-iqs puo ‘pauiofua saqi.i aip jo aoiiOA.iasqo piqa.ioo o .Cq 
paotifva aq ipiqAv '.vqaid sit{ .loq uiit{ qoqxa osio .Caipp “awo aiqq jo s.iapuoAv aqq qo 
ano so nnq aqijosap sai.io.ioduiaqnoa S[q qoqq aqisoddo os sajqipinb paqiiin snqq pno 
'jOLUOAv qnoqoA qiuo pijpqs o soav oq ‘sqnouiqsijduioooo .Cnuaqi] osaqq qo qqi_;VV 
TOiq oq iLvvouq qaAV soav spoqos qao.iQ aqq qo jCqdosopqd aqj, -.Cpnqs qoioads siq 
anioq»ani puo ‘.Ciuouo.iqso ‘soiqoiuaqqoiu ‘oi°oj oqnuu qn:q qnio f.uqaod qiooS oqo.iAv 
fqi in dn pa.insoo.iq q)ainouio.i ‘poo.i ooiio oiq qonpw qo quoAO .10 aqop /.ioao qoqq OAiq 
-uaqa.i os Xioiuain o SuiAotq ‘Xioqstq ni qias.iOA qqoAV soav ajq aiuiq siq jo aotn.id 
paqsqdiuoooo puo ‘qiianbop ‘paiuoaq qsoni aqq naaq OAoq 03 pios si ojq 

* * HVX'VH'? iiov' 

patuoqoj^ JO ajqiq aqq .lapun ‘popoaoous ‘nos qsapqo s^niiq aqoj oqq ‘uoqxj jiqy 

.qiqq qi ‘paAqos 

-sq) SOAV qi piaqdu qoiqAv uuoqo pioiSoiu aqq qnoqsui aqq pno ‘oii^oin Aq qiasnu 
naaq poq Snipqinq oiqq qoqq „ 'sq.iasso qnio ‘uavo siq jo auo s.ioqqo ‘uoiqomqdxo 
•laqqia qqiAv paysiqos qon ‘.loqqno auQ -uSisaqi oq iioao auios rquopiooo oq qi oqnq 
'Uqqo qsojf; -paunqdxa .C|snoiJOA iiaoq soq osuoo oqj^ sunu aqq iii ‘sqiiopuoqqo 
siq JO OAp qqpw ‘uiiq paqsiuo puo .Coav oao® .fpiappus joo.i oqq uoqAv ‘.Coniuol' siq 

annrquoo oq Suiqqinq oqq “uiqqinlj jo qoo oqq in soav ‘oSodinbo siq qio.ioqxio SuiAoq 

‘5utq aqq puo fiiOAiS nooq qioq quouiiinrj.ioqno qiipiioqds o 0 . 1 a jj •uoiqdooa.i siq .loj irci a v 
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Mahomofl btnu'k a copjxT ruin, whii’li. Uhmum* hU n,uiu« w.ia luij.j. . <4 nj^-n j(, 

he oniei-etl tt» be ivceiv.il at an e\(rav..-,mt. injai^iii.uy vain*- 414 * i-h a, h*- i . 

fsiiil bv I'Vrislitu have lHnT<>\ve<l '* t^nn a 

* 

Chinese custom of i.s.-,uin^f paj^-r on tie- em- 
jKM'or’.s credit, with the myal 'oali aj.j« nd-4, in 
lieu of renily mom-y." He s]nt'W«i!y add*. 

“The oivat calamity eenM-tjUi-nt uj«>n tlfn «i<-. 
basement of the coin, .am e tjum tie- IvSeean iu- 
stabilitv of iht* oovernm'mt, Ihiblse ei. dit conM 
not Ion*'’ .suKsi.st in a .stal*- so liab!<’ to f»-\i>jntion 

the people, in tlu- rtunote potviioj * nc* j*.,' n-i neney ti)*' I *,-*- 5< p>< ^-nt^tu 
a irc;i.sury that >0 olten ehanutd it,* ma>t-'j i 

In the mi<l>t of th<’ di .< *>nlen( .in<l min j-r- dn. - h] ny tie o „ r* u 1e d fioan* . d 
»Ieviees, Mahomed eoma-ivi d the idea ..5 enriclnii idns - If by ie!,.p;‘ i -.f tl,.' 
einpiix* of China .V-* .s lir.'t at-'p to th*- reah,v*t;<>n < S t]»;» oh-a. h- <i» p.ta],*d 
his nephew Klui.sro\v Mullik, at ti.e h«.id »*j IcmyliiO j,..) t-i .nl-iue X« j od, 
and the mount.iinous ieet(,n<>n b-ith d-lcv -.f the Himalaya, a> fsr tb- t inJe' -- 
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fiontieiu ihi.s done, he was to follow in person. In vain did hi.s more sjiojiohms 
and tai tilt ul counselloi-s iusaure him that the whole scheme wjis vi.sioimry. He 
had made up his mind, and wiw not to be di.s.suaded. 


On the obvorao-Struok ,th a piece of iifty kiuiit. 
in the time of thoBervaut, hopeful (of Divine merev). 
a lomed Toyiilak. On the roverno— lie wiio olioyn 
VOL. I. 


tlio kill”, truly Iio olieya tlio ,Moroiful (CJod). 1:13 yrd, 
7:W j\. II, Dowlutahad.— Tiioiu.ia’) Coiiuo/thc Patau 
SuUam of lliudadaa. 
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o:f 0 TUOO p'Bq atj !^no'ai80'anoTmT3 Sm'[pre(js gpura aq ‘ui'B.rqag; jo ppii^sq) 
eqq. ^^13 StrcAfi.i'B no 'jfpred Sxnq,imq asuanrait ti'b q.Tio Sirpv'eq ‘noiSBOoo 

8TIO UQ •9iqTp9J0ut cfsouqn ajn qou^Av s9T(^T.i'BqjBq JO i!jpnS s'Ba\ aq ‘qja^ oq o-iojag; 
^^qiasap oqj Jo sjs'uaq aqj joj 80'B][d-.onqpAip v pun ‘qAio .loj prosa.t n TqpQ[ J® ^ipd 
-ojptn ajqou aqj “upvnaj „ ‘unooaQ; aqj oj 9unj puooas n sjunjiqnqtq aqj jo apqAi 
aqj jpo paijuno aq s-inai! oaij jo pua oqj jn pun pauopunqn jou snAi. 'A9AaAi.oq 
‘asod.md putSuo sijj -qonq aiojiasap aqj a.mj snqj pun ‘iqpd jn aouappoj su{ 
xq oq. quq aAiqnujaqqn ou pnq Suiq aqq qnqq ‘uoipiasap siqq iCq pauurqq os 9J9av 
sdoo.iq 0qq jo sjoqxunu aqj, -qjaj aAnq ppoqs Axun aqq jo qsaj aqq qiq ureuia.T 
oq pauiuLiaqap 'spooAi. aqq ut aSnjaa qooq pun sjaqtunu qnajS ui paq-tasap ^Coxjq 
qnqq ‘u.Tuq9J oq Sux^uo]; n qons qqtAi. paztas ajaAv 'qi oq paSuopq jfqnuTSiJO oqAi. 
iCutjn srq jo asoqq ‘qnqtdna pqo aqq jo i!qTtnixo.Td aqq oq uoiqipadxa un jo asjnoo 
aqq ui paq uaaq .oUiAng; -qsiqduiooon .^qp.inq pqnoo msiqodsap pun ifSjaua siq 
qn uaAa qoiqAi. qioqdxa un snAi qnqxdno jo aSunqo aqq qnqq qaaj oq unSaq paxuoqnjg; 
pun ‘quaquoostp pun i^xasiui qnaxS jo aAxqonpo.xd snAv „‘pq.xoj\\^ aqq jo iCAug; aqj^ „ 
'qsng aqq jo aqXqs qxjoqoq.xacLCq aiqq xn ‘paqXqs snAV qoujAi 'ixpag jo quaxuxiopunqn 
oqjj -pvqv^dinioQ oq paSunxp snAi qoiqAX jo axunu aqq ‘.mq®Ava(j oq aqnj§iui 
ppoqs ‘ilptadoAd .naxqq qn xqqxAV ‘ua.qDqqo pun ‘uaxuoAV ‘uam ‘squnqxqnxpit sqi qn pun 
‘paqnnonAa aq ppoxqs xxqag; qnqq paussi qqxAxqpioj a.xaAi s.xap.xo pun ‘aqqpcaqux snAV 
paouTioxiun aouo uoxquqosa.x sxqq qnqxdno sxxq qx aqnux oq pauxxu-xaqap aq qnxqq xuuq 
pasnaqd os qqSua.xqs pun uoxqnnqxs sqj '.xxxqSAvad qn s.xaq.xnnb-pnaq su^ paxxj pun 
‘uos.x 9 d ux ppq ai{q uaqnq pni[ Sxixq aqq ‘passaiddns snAv uoxqaqa.x siqq a.xojag; 

,/t|ST.xad Sxipi .xpx|q 

oq s.xoqxn.xq qn qnqs sxxqq, „ ‘pixop Suixuinpo.xd Y>un a.xojaq SuxoS .xauopxxoaxa aijq 
‘jfqxo axjq puno.xn apnqoads pi.i.xoq n papn.ind uaqq pxin ‘aAqn pa^Cnq snAv aq a.xaqAv 
‘nqad oq pamno pun pa.mqdno S[D.xnAx.taqjn sx?av qxiq ‘saSnqunApn atuos pauxn.o qs.xq 
qn ag; -qpAa.x jo p.xnpunqs aqq pasn?.x iCpado xix pun ‘axio.xxp aqq oq a.xulsn 
oq paqnAa.xd qoxqAV qxiaquoosqx puauaS ai{q itq paqduiaq snAV ‘unooad 8qq xix qxiaui 
-n.xaAoS n p]aq qxun ‘disnqsaooqg paqx^a snAv otjax ‘SAxaqdaxx sSupi aqq jo auQ 

•sanpoxq.xnd aqq oqnp.x oq pau.xuqa.x unui v. ^Cpa.xnas pun 
‘jCnAxn qxaqiaxxi .Cxn.in apqAv axj^q qqoq iCqsno sx qqxsa.x aqj, sixoiA.iadxxu paxxxxpxioo 
smnqunoxu aqq aqq.xv ‘paqnpuuxix auixfoaq spuno.xS a\o| aqq^ -paApDapixu uoos snAv 
ag -qna.xqa-x siq pooS “inqnm jo sadoq aApoiioo oq unSaq Avo.xsoqxi quin ‘aaxreqsxp 
.xaqna.iS n oq a.xiqa.x oq asaxqqQ aqq aSiqqo oq snAv qaajp qs.iq aqj, -sqna.x.xoq ui qqnj 
oq unSaq uin.x aqq qqSuoj qy -ouixunj jo s.io.i.ioq aqq qn Sinaapxis ‘uoiqisod sno 
-quad sujq xii qxaxiinixxo.x siinipxij aqq sAip uaAas .xog -aSnSSnq aqq po.iapun]d qun; 
.xna.x aqq ux sassnd aqq qxaxdnooo s.iaaiunqunoxu aqq apqAV ‘.Cqasop poAvoqoj asauxT[Q 
aqj, •paouaxuxuoo kiiav qna.xqa.x aqnqidtoa.xd v. pun ‘.-Cuxuspi xqqiAV jCux.xn xinqxuj aqq 
5qon.iqs qqSis ai{j^ ’ssa.xijo.xd .laqq.xuj sixq asoddo oq pa.xnda.xd yCuian sixo.xaxxxmx x; jo 
quo.g ux jqasiuiiq punoj oi{ 'paonpa.x iC]pij.inaj saa.xoj qqxAv /.xnpxinoq asaxxxx(0 aqq qn 
‘Z881 UI ‘SuxAu.xn uq -pno.! ai[q a.xiiaasoq .xap.ioui ‘papaaao.xd ax[ sn sq.xoj Suipipiq 
‘suxnqxnioxu aqq sso.xon iCqpiaijqp qna.xS qqiAx /uax siq apnui qxqiij\r Avo.xsoqg 
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Chap. III.] 


FEROZE TOGHLAK. 


91 


himt not beasts but men, and began to massiici'c the inhabitants He complcteil 
tlie barbarity by carrying back some thousands oi the heails ot the slain to 
Delhi, and hanging them over the city walla 

These atrocities were more than human nature could endure, and rebellion, 
on a greater or less saile, broke out in every quarter— in Bengal, on the .Malabar 
coast, and even in the new capital, Dowletabad. Thc.se two last rebellions 
seem to have somewhat cooled the king’s partiality tor the Deccan ; and tree 
permission was given to those wliom he had iorcoil to migrate, to return to 
Delhi. Thousands made the attempt; but a general lamine wa.s then mging, 
and while many perished by the way, many more reached their beloved Delhi, 
only to die in it. The most formidable insurrection t)f all broke out in the 
south. It was the result of a confederacy formed for the express pur[)o.se ol 
extirpating the Mahometans from the Deccan. The principal leaders were 
Tvrislm Naig, son of Luddur Dew, who lived near Wurungolo, and Bela I Dew, 
Rajah of the Carnatic. So extensive and .so .succe.ssful w:is the contederacy, 
that, in a short time, Dowletabad was tlie only place within the Deccan which 
the Mahometans could call their own. Ultimately, howc^•er, a considerable 
portion of the lost territory was recovered, and the whole Deccan wa.s divideil, 
as before, into four Mahometan provinces. Tliough scarcely a month now passeil 
without a revolt, and everytiiing seemed ripe for a general revolution, .Mahomed 
Toglilak kept Ins throne, and at last descended to the grave by a death which 
was not violent, and yet cannot well be adlcd natural. Ho had ordered a large 
munber of boats to be collected at Tatta, and proceeded thither acro.ss the Indu.s, 
to chastise the Sooraara Prince of Scinde, who l)ad given protection to .Mullik 
Toghan, when heading a formidable revolt of Mogul mercenaries in Gujorat. 
When within sixty miles of Tatta, he was seized with fever, attributed by his 
physicians to a surfeit of fish. The symptoms were favoiuable, but his restless 


spirit would not allow him to remain to complete his recovery, and a fatal relapse 
ensued. His death took place in 1351, after a reign of twenty-seven years. 

After a short struggle, in winch a reputed son of tlie late king, a mere child, 
was put forward and immediately set aside, his cousin Feroze, known by the 
title of Feroze Toghlak, mounted tlie throne. Considering the troubled state 
of the country, two of the most remax'kable facts of his reign are, its length of 
thirty-eight years, and its termination, by a peacefid death, at the age of ninety. 
The empire of Delhi, however, was evidently in a rapid state of decline. The 
Deccan could hardly be said to be incorporated with it; and Bengal was so 
completely dissevered, that in 1356 Feroze consented to receive an ambassador 
from its king, with proposals of peace; and thus virtually, if not formally, 
acknowledged it as an independent kingdom. Both Bengal and the Deccan, 
owevei, stiU continued to pay a small tribute. Though Feroze does not figure 
as a warrior, he obtained a high name for wise legislation, and a large number 
0 pubhe works, in which, while mag-nificence was not forgotten, utility was 
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-i\ono ‘Apmd p.Tpp y -pwiyiKai^i^ .raipo p\rc M^daid u\p(j .oiu.vduc'oo ^ 5 \io ^>11:1 
’.oai>[ ?»p-ii?d^^s i? 'SOT.xud OAvq aiOAv awip ?Tiop; pip'^Q. 'pi'^pxi^idv'^pni 

Ipsuiiq Suuiqosp pxiii '■soxivq.o^ipi; sp^ po Supvvo.iip o\du.x,xs oxi .oiiipxuii x^Suoxio 
.ono.Tp JP^uiiq '4q.ouoxp oxpw pup'^ xpxx;^^ ; p»a«sa.w A\pM«ui: jo pxup xx pxxxi '.x?p.xo?px 
o:)nx .oinxjpv.xoA^^ Ava.ixp s^Sxxxnpx pxxxpxxoo ?is^xpp •sx.vvp ^»Ap-A'q.xq^ jxx ^saxxoo oxp 
lit ‘Ajxxappxxs ppxp pxxxi ‘.xxxpxxxxpxg JO OTxxxm OXJ 3 poxxxxxs^xj oxpvv 'xiooa'xuxxoojj xxos 
sxxq Aq pop^C'ooxxs sxiav pxxx? :s:xxoxsxxosf?xp x'^xxtxsoqxix xxx Apto pxjjxxx.ij pxix; ‘sixxoAO qx:o,x.o 
JO xio.x.tx^q A'p.xxqxro 'sxjjxxoxxx xxoaos pxxx: axxiOA xp jo xx.oio.x x: .xoqjx? 'fijgi xxx poip 
opf P^i^woxpqijr xxxp-xx-xxsw^ jo opxq oxp poxxxxxssxj pxxxx ‘xixxxj pc'Oxqdsip 

.laqqxq oqj sxpxioxxx xxo?qx|.oio jo c^s.xxxOv'' oxp xxx qixq '.xixp-xx-uxnoxp;) jo sxxx^«xj$?x! 
oqq Aq oxxc'.xxp exp xxo peexipi xxeeq pxnj .xexxxaoj eijj^ •evxo.Xv''^ eqxq exp jo xxos 
V •pexxioijxq\r pun 'xxospxxxxiS x? '.xpeqixqy xiee.wieq eexqd pooq xxoisseeexxs eqx .xoj 
qseqxxoe y •peqxuxpsxissxi sx^av sxpxxoxxx xxs xxppxAv pxxx: 'Supx.oxe.x jo axjj.xoavxxxx 
A peqqxx peAO.xd qxxij 'xi.oiaxeAos ejos entxieeq a\oxi ‘p^ip ^'xj e.xojeq .xxie.v x: qxxexxxxx.xeAoS 
exp xxx uxpj xpxAv peqxixeossxi pxxq e 20 .xej[ .xoxpxijpxxiu.^ sp| xxxoxjav 'ixip-xx-sxnexp;;) 

yeepexxxd esexp oj pxxe xxx^ qxxd oj xxopxsodsxp exp xpx.vv. 
exu pe.xidsxu ospx sxjq '.xe.Aod exp exix xxo .xejxxoe oq qxesxxeqd xxeeq .oxxxaxxxj ‘sfsexxpoo.t? 
eqxxrxpix spj xxx 'po|p 'seeexd oq sSxixeq xixxxuxxxj .ouxqqxxe Aq quixx \oui.oui.xqsxxxx’.x[ jo 
xxoxqxxxedo exp Aq 'eAxpx SxiXA'np a\\ qeej pxxxx spxxxxxq exp .oxiipxxxi A*q pxxx; 'xxoxxxpexx.xe 
A'q yxp xpxAv A'poq exjq .uxxpi.inq Aq ‘sqepxxxxx xpiAv pnipui.xe .ouxax]: exp jo sexxoq 
ex{q .oupx.xeApxd Aq ‘seAe qxxo ixupquxi Aq ‘axxxe qxxxx; sesoxx pxxx; peej pxxx; spuxxxj exp 
po Supqxxo .up ‘ixxexp e.xxxj.xoq pxxx; eqx;qxqxx xxx oj vexui.xe px'.xxxs .xoj 'pxxx; sxioxsx;eeo 
]x;iAi.xq xxo pooqq xxxxqexuoxp;]^ puls oq sexxxn .xexxi.ioj xxx |x;xxsu xxeeq sx;x| qj,. — 
:e\dxxxx;s x; sx; xxepx;q eq ax;ui SxxxAvopoq exp|, qx"* AqpxxexA exp xxx qqxxxq 

px;x{ eq xieix{AV A'qxe x; ’px;qx;zo.xe^-[ jo exxbsoxu exp xxo peqx.xesxxx eq oq xuexqq jo exxxos 
pesuxM A'pxxexxxsx.txxxjd .xexpxxx qxxxx; '.speep pooS six| jo suoxesxxoe A'qixxexexqqxxs xxeeq eAX;q 
oq s.xx;eddx; ejp •xxoiqx;.oi.x.xi .xoj peqx;q .xo s.xiOA.xese.x Qp pxxx; ^.xeAX.x ssaxex; sxxxx;p qo 
‘ seSpx.xq o?l ^^Hxqxxil qqj 'sex.xx;sxix;Ax;.xx:e 00 j 'sinjxjlsoxj ool ‘^eex;qx;d q;: 

‘seSepo.e OP ‘sexxbsoxu o'} — peqx:.xeuxxxxxe e.xx; e 7 o,xe^»] qo s>j.xoa\ .xexjqo exp .oxxoxxxy 

•exxoij JO eexxx;.xx;eddx; exjq pexxix;qe.x exxxos pxxx; 
‘jxeiqx.xqed e.xeAv sexxoq exjq jo exxxos '.(seqexxx j; qecxq o'} '/xxo e.axxjq pe.xxxsx:exxx xxx.xx; e.xoj 
xxxxxuxxx] exjq jo sexxoq exjq„ 'sppx: pxxx; xxexxx pxxx; sqxxx;x|de|e jo sexxoq exqq e.xeAv A'exqj 
s.Cx;s ‘A.xeAoesip exp jo exxxp exp qx: pexxx.xxxj xxeeq eAx;xq oq s.xx;eiUlx; xqexxpw. xxoxxxxiUx 
exp “iiiqdopx; ‘xxqxjsi.iejf qiiq }peSxio|eq A'exjq sjxxxxxixxx; qx;x{A\ oq a'x;s oq A'sx;e qoxx 
SI qj •uoiqxxeqqx; xjexuxx peqox;.xqqx; pxxx; pe.xeAoesxp e.xoAV e’xis eiqxxx;jXxS x; qo sxxxx;xxxe.x 
qissoj ‘oSx; sex.xxxqxxee eAxq qxxoqx: 'qx qo °ux.o.Mxp exjq xxx qx;ip ‘q^'U eqqx;>px:xxxe.x exp 
.XOJ e.eiqou seA.xesep qx qxxq ; sqsixe .xeSxxoq oxx 'peqeqdxxxoe .xeae qx 'qxxxxxie eqj^ -.xood 
-.xxxsxxxx]^ pxxx; puixj.xig xqSxxo.xqq Avoqq oq xuxxe.xqs n;ixxxxe.xed x; xxix;qqo A'qe.iexp pxxx; 
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endeavouring to hold the balance, with the view of ultimately selling them ^ 

selves to the most advantage. Civil war thus raged in the very heart of the 
city, and the streets frequently ran with blood. 

During this confusion, intelligence arrived, in 1396, that Prince Peer Ma- New Mogul 
homed Jehangir, grandson of the celebrated Timour or Tamerlane, had crossed 
the Indus by a bridge of boats, and laid siege to Ooch. The governor of Mool- 
tan was preparing for the relief of it when Peer Mahomed, anticipating his 
movements, arrived, just in time to sm’prise the Mooltanies immediately after 
they had crossed the Beas. Their show of resistance was useless ; and most of 
those who escaped the sword perished in the river. A few made good their 
retreat to Mooltan, but the victor was close at their heels, and the governor, 

Sarung Khan, had barely time to retire into the fort. After a siege of six 
months, want of provisions obliged him to surrender at discretion. The pre- 
sence of such an enemy as Peer Mahomed Jehangir was a dire calamity. How 
fearfully must the calamity have been increased when he proved to be only the 
forerunner of his grandfather. The event is of sufficient importance to demand 
a new chapter. 



Ruiks of Toghlakabad. p.art of the Serai. i 

From Bacon’s Fmt Impressions of India 


' Toghlakabad was named after its founder, tlie 
Emperor Gheias-u-diii Toghlak, who died A.w. 1325. 
A few miserable huts contain all its present inhabi- 


tants; but the rude, massy, and stupendous ruins of 
its walls, palaces, and subterranean apartments still 
attract the notice of travellers. 
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Tamerlane now marclied to Bliatneer, wliicli was crowded witli people flying a.d. raos. 
in terror from the sm-rounding districts. On his approach half of them were 
di-iven out of the town, and obliged to take shelter under the waUs. After a Tamcriano-a 
short resistance from the governor, he forced liis entrance, and committed so tious. 
many cruelties that the garrison, seeing the fate which awaited them, killed 
then* wives and children in despair, set fii’e to the place, and, lushhig out, sold 
their lives as deai’ly as they could, by killing some thousands of the Moguls. 
Tamerlane, in revenge, laid Bliatneer in ashes, after causing every soul in it 
to he massacred. Soorsooty, Futtebahad, Bajpoor, and other toAvns, were sub- 
jected to similar barbarities. These, however, were merely preludes to a more 
general extermination. 

Tamerlane’s great object was Delhi, towards which he kept steadily advancing. 

Having at length advanced opposite to it, he crossed the river with only 700 
horse, to reconnoitre. Mahmood Toghlak, then the pageant King of Dellii, and 
his minister, Mulloo Yekbal Khan, tempted by the smallness of his attendants, 
sallied out with 5000 horse, and twenty-seven elephants. NotAvitlistanding their 
superiority in nmnbers, the Delhi troops were repulsed. A vast number ot 
prisoners Avere in the Mogul camp, and some of them, on seeing Tamerlane 
attacked at a disadvantage, could not refrain fr’om expressing their joy. The 
circumstance being reported to this cruel barbarian, he took his revenge by order- 
ing that aU the prisoners above the age of fifteen should be put to the sword. 

In this horrid massacre, nearly 100,000 men, almost all Hindoos, are said to 
have perished. 

Having now forded the river with his Avhole army, Tamerlane encamped 
on the plain of Ferozabad. The Kiag of Dellii and his minister again risked 
the encounter, but with the same result as before. The elephants, on wliich 
they mainly trusted, being, at the fu-st charge, deprived of most of their 
drivers, tmmed back, and spread confusion in their own ranks. Tamerlane gave 
no time to rally ; and, following the fugitives up to the very gates of Delhi, Oouii 
there fixed his head-quarters. Consternation now spread over the city; and the 
king, instead of attempting to allay it, thought only of Ms OAvn safety, and 
fled in the direction of Gujerat. All idea of resistance being abandoned, the 
chief men of the city, crowding to the camp, made their submission, and Tamer- 
lane was formally proclaimed emperor. A heavy contribution having been 
oidered, some difficulty was found in levying it. On this pretext, a body of 
soldiers were sent into the city, and immediately commenced an indiscriminate 
plunder. It had continued for five days before Tamerlane was even aware of it. 

He had remained outside in the camp to celebrate a festival in honour of his 
victory, and the first intimation of the proceedings in Delhi Avas given birn Avhen 
he saw it in flames ; for the Hindoos, in despair, had murdered their wives and 
childreu, set fire to then houses, and then imshed out to perish by the sword. 

A general massacre ensued, and some streets became impassable fr’om heaps of 
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all tliat remained of wliat had recently been a great empire. All the other 
provinces were seized by the governors, who continued to hold them in their 
own names as independent kingdoms. 

Miihoo Yekbal Khan was not contented that Dellii should be thus shorn of 
its greatness. He added considerably to its territory by successM attacks on vokbai. 
neighbouring governors) and made afiairs to assume an appearance so promising 
that the ex-king, Mahmood Toglilak, who had found an asylum first at Gujeiat, 
and then at Malwah, w'as induced, by his invitation, to return in l-tOl. Mulloo 
Yekbal, however, still continued to retain the sovereign power in his own hands; 
and Mahmood, feeling ill at ease, was provided for by being put in possession 
of Canouge. Mulloo Yekbal, having thus got (puit of liim, appears soon to have 
forgotten all the deference which he used to show him; for, in IdO-l, after a. 
victory which filled liim with ambitious longmgs, he did not hesitate to lead 
an army against his old sovereign. Mahmood shut himself up in Canouge ; and 
Mulloo, unable to reduce it, raised the siege. He shortly after tinned his arms 
against Khizr Khan, but his good fortune forsook him, and he was defeated and 
slain in 1405. 

On this event, the officers who had been left in Dellii gave an invitation actum of 
to Mahmood Toglilak, who, leavhig Canouge, came with a small retinue, and nahmooa 
was re-seated on his throne. Mahmood had neither the sense nor courage 
necessary to maintain his positions ; and after various vicissitudes, shut himself 
up in F erozabad, where he was besieged by Khizr Khan, who was, however, obliged 
to raise the siege from want of forage and provisions. The release was only 
temporary, for having obtained supplies, he immediately retiuned. Meanwhile, 

Mahmood had removed to Shy, the old citadel of Delhi. A similar cause 
obhged Khizr Khan to retire as before; but the deliverance proved as fatal to 
Mahmood as the captm’e of the citadel would have been. The transition fr'om 
fear to joy, and immoderate exertion during a hunting excursion, brought on a 
fever, of which he died in 14 1 2. With Mm ended the race of Toorks, the adopted 
slaves of Sultan Shahab-u-din Ghoory. His inglorious and disastrous reign had 
lasted, with interruptions, twenty years. The nobles immediately placed an 
Afghan, of the name of Dowlut Khan Lody, on the throne. He held it nominally 
for fifteen months, and was then deposed by KMzr Khan, in 1416. 

KMzr Khan had gained the favour of Tamerlane, and been, appointed, as lonzr xium, 
ah'eady mentioned, governor of Lahore, Mooltan, and Depalpoor. Hence, 
though on the deposition of Dowlut Khan Lody, he assumed the reins of 
government at DelM, he refused to appropriate regal titles, affecting to regard 
himself as only the deputy of Tamerlane, in whose name money was coined, and 
the Khootba was read. Even after Tamerlane’s death, the same policy induced 

Khizr Khan to acknowledge the supremacy of his successor, Shahrokh Mirza, 
and even send tribute occasionally to Samarcand. His reign or regency, which 
was terminated by his death in 1421, after it had lasted little more than seven 
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ablest and most faitlifal servants to death ; and then, in order to suppress the ^ 
distm'bances which this imbecile and iniquitous act had produced, had recourse 
to Bheilole for assistance. The crafty Afghan at once obeyed the summons, 
and marched to Delhi with 20,000 horsemen arrayed in armoui*. Though 
tliis reinforcement made the royal army superior to that of the insiu’gents, 
he refused to take the field, and, like a coward, shut himself up in his palace. 
The brimt of the action which ensued fell upon Bheilole, who acquitted him- 
self manfully; and, in consequence, rose into such favoui* that Mahomed adopted 
him as his son. Matters seemed now ripe for the execution ol the schemes 
which Bheilole had aU along contemplated. He accordmgly strengthened his 
army by numerous bodies of Afghans, and, throwing oft the mask, marched 
upon Dellii. The siege which he commenced j)roved more lormidable than he 
had anticipated, and he determined to wait a httle longer. Meantime the 
weak and dissolute Mahomed was permitted, notwithstanding his crime ot 
parricide, to die a natui'al death, in 14-15, after a reign of twelve years. 

Ala-u-din, Mahomed’s son, mounted the throne, and immediately received 
the homage of all the chiefs except Bheilole, who was jwobably not unwilling to 
provoke a contest in which he felt confident that he would prove the victor. 
Ala-u-din was too powerless or too mean-spuited to resent the insult, and soon 
fell into general contempt, the people not hesitating to say openly that he was a 
weaker man than his father. The Idngdom of Delhi now possessed scarcely a 
shadow of its former greatne.ss; for the whole that could be considered as pro- 
perly belonging to it was the city of Delhi and a small tract in its vicinity. All 
the rest of Hindoostan was broken up into separate pnncipalities. The Deccan, 
Gujerat, Malwah, Jormpoor, and Bengal had each its independent king ; while 
all the other territories, though nominally subordinate to Delhi, were in the 
hands of chiefs equally independent. At the head of these was, as has been 
ah'eady seen, Bheilole Body, whose designs on the capital had been repeatedly 
declared by overt acts, and were only postponed to a fitting opportunity. This 
opporhmity soon arrived. 

Ala-u-din had early taken a great fancy for Budaoon, where he had spent 
some time in building pleasvu’e-houses and laying out gardens. He thought that 
its air agreed better with his health than Delhi, and wished to make it his resi- 
dence. The remonstrances of his vizier, who showed him the danger, dissuaded 
him for a time ; but crafty comfiers, having succeeded in bringing the viziei' 
into disgrace, he hnmediately proceeded to follow out his own wishes, regardless 
of the consequences, and set off to enjoy himself at Budaoon, leaving a deputy to 
act for him at Delhi. The vizier, though disgi’aced, .was still alive. The very 
thoiight made hun imeasy ; and some of liis counsellors, taking advantage of the 
feeling, persuaded him that his best policy would be to take the vizier’s life. 
The Older to that effect was accordingly given; but the vizier was put on his 
guaid, and made his escape to Delhi, where he had influence enough to obtain 
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returned with precipitation ; and, by putting down the rebellion, placed his a.d. hop. 
power on a fii’mer basis than before. 

The kino’dom of Delhi, contracted in extent as it then was, could not satisfy Formidable 
the ambition of Bheilole, who no sooner found himself firmly seated than he ofthe 
began to think of new conquests. He was not very successful; for he was 
obliged to make a treaty wliich bound him to limit Iris possession to the terri- 
tories which had belonged to Dellri in the time of Moobarik. His most formid- 
able enemies were the differerrt members of the Shrrrky family. Among them, 

Hoossein Shah Shurky took the lead. At one time he advanced against Delhi 
with 100,000 horse and 1000 elephants; at another he obliged him to make a 
treaty, by which he relinquished all right to any territory east of the Ganges. 
Ultimately, however, Bheilole gained so many decided advantages, that a gr’eat 
part of the Shurky territory was incorporated with Iris owir. 

Bheilole, when he mounted the tlu'one, had a family of nine sons. As he Bheiioio’s 

impolitic 

advanced in years, and felt the cares of government weighing heavrly upon him, 2 J<irtition 
he adopted the very injudicious measure of partitioning his teiTitory among tL-ltories. 
them. In this way the amalgamation of the conquests, which had been the 
great object of his life, was completely frustrated. Shortly after making this 
arrangement he was seized with illness, and died in 1488, after a reign of nearly 
thirty-nine years. 

He had previously declared that his son Nizam Khan, to whom he had allotted Reign of 
Delhi and several districts in the Doab, should be his successor. He was not the 
lawful hem; for the eldest son of Bheilole, though dead, had left a son, whose 
title, according to the ordinary rules of succession, was certainly preferable. 

Nizam Khan owed this preference to the influence of his mother, the daughter 
of a goldsmith, whose beauty had given her the fii'st place in the harem. After 
a short contest, all opposition to the appointment ceased, and he assumed the 
title of Sikundm’. His reign, which lasted twenty-eight years, was peaceful, 
at least compared with that of his predecessors ; and he is described as remark- 
able alike for the comeliness of his person and the excellence of his character. 

In general, justice was administered impartially, but some remarkable instances 
of intolerance have left a stain on his reputation. One of these deserves to be 
recorded. « 

About 1499, a Brahmin of the name of Boodhun, an inhabitant of a village Mahometan 
near Lucknow, being upbraided by some Mahometans on accmmt of his faith, Stte- 
defended himself by maintaining “that the religions, both of the Moslems and 
Hindoos, if acted on \vith sinceiity, were equally acceptable to God.” He argued 
the point so ingeniously that considerable attention was excited, and the subject 
was publicly discussed before the cazis of Lucknow. These judges did not 
agiee in their conclusion; and the governor, as the best way of settling the 
matter, sent the Brahmin and all the other parties to Sumbuhl, where the comh 
then happened to be. The king, who was well informed on religious subjects. 
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uToorned to perjure themselves. It is added that a confession to this effect was a.d. isi r. 
fterwards extorted from them. 

Siknndur was succeeded in 1517 hy his son Ibrahim. Under liis gi-andfather ibrahhu 

“ in* SllCCGCtlS 

,nd father, the Afghans had regarded themselves as a dominant race, and their Bikmuiur. 
hiefs, besides monopolizing all the gneat offices of the state, sat in the royal 
)resence, while all others were constrained to stand. Ibrahim accordingly gave 
hem mortal offence, when, at the commencement of his reign, he announced his 
ietermination to make no distinction between his officers, and said publicly, 
hat “kings should have no relations nor clansmen.” He Avas soon made 
:o feel the weight of then.' indignation. They did not, indeed, attempt to 
iethrone him; but endeavoured to partition his territoiies by placing his brother, 
lulal TCbflu, on the throne of J oimpoor. J ulal accordingly assumed the title of AfgiKvn 
king, appointed his own vizier, and ivas acknowledged by all tlie officers of the 
eastern provinces. The Afghan chiefs soon began to discover that the revenge 
which they had taken told as much against themselves as against Ibrahim. 

They and then- followers formed a small minority of the population, and nothing 
but perfect union could enable them to maintain their ascendency. Influenced 
by this consideration, they Avould fain have retraced their steps, but Julal Khan 
had no idea of resigning his newly-acqumed honom’s, and a civil war ensued. In 
the end, Ibraliim, having regained the confidence of the Afghan 'chiefs, crushed 
the rebeUion of Julal Khan, who, having fallen into his brother’s hands, was by 
his private orders assassinated. 

Tins rebeUion was no sooner suppressed than another, stUl more formidable, 
broke out. Islam Khan, brother of Kutteh Khan, whom Julal had made his 
vizier, believing that Ibrahim had vowed the ruin of his family, availed himself 
of his influence as governor of Kmua, to form a strong party, and imme- 
diately raised the standard of revolt. The first detachment sent against him fell A civil war. 
into an ambuscade, and suffered a very severe loss. The insurgents, in conse- 
quence, advanced, flushed with victory, and so reinforced that they mustered 
40,000 cavalry, 500 elephants, and a large body of infantry. The armies arrived 
in sight of each other, but, instead of fighting, came to a parley, on the sugges- 
tion of Sheikh Eajoo Bokhary, a man in universal esteem for in'.gt reputed 
sanctity. Terms of accommodation were proposed and agreed to ; but the king 
was onl}'' playing a part. He had sent orders to the coUector of Ghazipoor, and 
the governor of Oude, to advance, .and his object was to keep the insurgents 
amused tUl he should be able to overpower them. They discovered their error 
when it was too late ; and having no alternative but to flee or fight on imequal 
terms, chose the latter. The issue was not long doubtful. After a resistance, 
dictated rather by despair than by any hope of victory, they fled in all directions. 

Ibrahim now thought himself secm’e; but he had only obtained a short 
respite. Bahadm’ Khan, on the death of his father, who was governor of Bebar, 
immechately declared himself independent, and assumed the '"'-i' ki 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mogul ayn«8ty-Lifo und ragn of Biiber-Hooma-yoon— Uia expulsion uuil retiirn-Stivto of Indio, ut 

liis deatli. 


ABEK was the sixth in descent from Tamerlane. His grand- a.d. i-i 83 . 
father, Ahii Said Mirza, left eleven sons, among whom his 
extensive dominions were divided. Omar Sheilch Mirza, the 
fom’th son, was for some time governor of Cabool, but was 
transferred to Ferghana, situated on the upper course of the 
Jaxartes. This province, of which he was in possession ^7hen Abu Said died, 
was afterwards held by him as an independent sovereignty. He had mar- iiw origin 
ried the sister of Mahmood Khan, a descendant of Dschaggatai Khan, and hiatory. 
through him connected with Ghenghis Khan. Baber was her son, and was, 
conseciuently, by the mother’s side, a Mogul. It is somewhat singular that, in 
his own Memoirs, he always speaks mth contempt of the Mogul race, though the 
d 5 masty which he was about to establish in India was destined to take its name 
from it. The explanation is, that the title Great Mogul was not chosen by 
him, but was applied, in accordance with the Hindoo custom of giving the name 
of Moguls to all the Mahometans of the north-west, with the single exception of 
the Afghans, When his father died, Baber was only twelve years of age. He 
was thus deprived of his natural protector before he could be expected to be able 
to act for himself To add to the misfortune, his uncles, who ought to have 
befriended him, were ungenerous enoiigh to resent a quarrel which they had had 
with the father, on the son. But Baber had talents equal to the difficulties of 
his position On learning his father’s death, he took immediate steps to secmn 
the succession. As the eldest son, he had the best title to it, and there was no 
room for dispute. It was necessary, however, to consult his uncle, Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, ruler of Samarcand and Bokhara, to whom the supremacy belonged ; and 
Baber sent an embassy to him, to say, “ It is plain you must place one of your iiin 
servants in the command of this country; I am at once yom* son and your 
servant; if you appoint me, yom- purpose will be answered in the mo.st sati.sfijxv 
tory manner’.” This honest but plain dealing gave dissatisfaction, and a hostile 
answer was returned. The uncle was, in fact, already on the march, datemiiijfM 
to complete the conquest which he had begun while Baber’s father was nlive, and 
make himself sole master of Ferghana. On this occasion fortu/je fii'/ou/vi tin; 
friendless youth. In crossing a river, the bridge, whiclr w:ih erov/dwi y/HU hU 
uncle’s troops, gave way, and great numbers of rneir, homts, and 
This was regarded as ominous, particularly as a defeat haA ad, the 
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Chap. V.] ^ — 

for Ms paternal dominions were dearer to liim than any new conquest, however 
valuable, and he could not brook the idea of having them dismembered by the 
perfidy of a brother. He accordingly set out towards Indijan, but he arrived 
only in time enough to learn that the officers to whom the defence of it v/as 
intrusted, had been indueeH by a rumour of his death, to surrender, and that 
Jehangir had actually mrantei the ihrontru Both Samareand and Indijan were 
thus lost. Baber w.i 5 ni” M the utmost .iistress, and ajjpiifcfl for aid to In.s 
maternal nncle, Sultan lu h mxd mhan. His brother Jehangir applied at the 
same time, and Mahmoc-i tzrrt_zig t : mtert<-re in the quaireLs of his nephews, 
gave no assistance to either. Titfmi t e-j, ntwever, he depaited .so far from tiji.s 
resolution as to take open rmr ~hti nri-er. who, after yanoni vloLWitu^h^, 
recovered his paternal kmg-i:m tn 1—.-. rlr eVen eei out vj attempjt the 
recovery of Samareand, but wes my tn tn- wy wlc: 
fying intelligence that the ITshehs hal tnthym-l hit 
masters both of Samareand and 3-hlnr_ 

The consequence was, that he wts n;t 
only frustrated in the hope of ohting 


e r^teived t.be moiti- 
ind mad-; tiiem>el'/e> 


Samareand, hut again lost Perghtn- 
which had been overrun in his ahstnL-e. 

His only resomne v/as to beihhr hin.- 
self to the mountains, and unii fr.-- - -fh 
fortime should again smile tn^x. hihn 
While almost disconsolate at thr ---- 
which had befallen him^ he lav ^om it. 

grove to sleep, and dreamed that Aht 

a dervis of great repute, m 

liouse. He uiHted him to hx ..,t 

ordered a table-cloth to be spreatf . 

but tl* fler.ls, apparently - - 

to g. array. IVhiie Baber en:k^^ ’ 
detain him, the dervis tooh a a'’ r . ' 
um. and lifted him up tovwah " 

siguideant; hut Baber an i hi 

' ^ud dete rm -p p- 

ioe capture of th- i;- - h_ ' * j * 
I'biwed himscH ;m: h- * 
lleio, hoTT— Vac " 
uunter^i ' '■■■—a -w. 
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Chap. Y.] BABER INVADES INDIA. 

great natural buoyancy of spirits suggested, that some great destiny awaited liim. 
In 1501 he took the direction of the east, where he saw no held of enteri)rise so 
promising as Cabool, wliieh had fallen into a state ot anarchy. It ha<l once 
been ruled by his father, and siibsetpiently by his uncle, Ulugh Beg, who had 
died in 1501, leaving an infant .son. The minister took the whole government 
into his own hands, but soon disgusted the nobles, and was jus.sassinated. Ciieat 
convulsions followed, and Cabool beciime a common prey to dissensions u ithin, 
and invasion fi’om without. A foreign usurper was on the throne when Babei 
anived. He fomid little diHiculty in displacing him; ami though his cousin, the 
above son of Ulugh Beg, was still alive, he luganled the kingdom as a lawful 
conq^uest, and ruled it in his own name. His ambition was not yet satisfied, 
and, takinji advantage of favourable eirciunstaiices. he made himself master ot 
Kandahar. It would seem that at this early ])eriod his thoughts were turncil to 
Hindoostan, imd the invasion of it was openly talked of and discu.ssed in his 
com’t. Various circmustances, however, concurred to postpone any actual 
preparations. 

The earliest of these was the appearance of the restless and implacable 
Sheebani Khan, who drove Baber from Kandahar, and re-seated the former ruler. 
Sheebani Khan, having ultimately met his nmstor in Shah Ismael Bophi of 
Persia, was defeated and slain. Baber immediately proposed an alliance with 
the shah, by whose aid he hoped to regain his former dominion.s. Nor was hc 
clisappointed. With an army of 60,000 home, partly furnished by the Persian, 
monarch, he took Khoondooz, subdued Bokhara, and in 1511 wiis seated ibrth<- 
thii’d time on the throne of Samarcand. Here he fixed his residence, iinJ .if' 
Cabool to be governed under him by his brother, Nirsir Mirza. This rcriu-: 
prosperity was short-lived; for he was immediately engaged in a .-rrl- 
sanguinary struggles mth the Usbeks. These were generally f. A--- 
vantage; and in 1518 he arrived, shorn of all his new conquest- t 
government of Cabool. His brother Nasir Mirza retmueJ i . „ _ - ■ 

of Ghuznee. 

Baber had now been nearly twenty years King of Caa 

long period had often tm-ned a ^vistful eye to India. _a' 

had repeatedly started up and tempted liim to m* 11- _ u . - - 

the difficulties had proved insurmoimtable, and il- r u.-' jn a - - 
upon him, that if his name was to descend t/o 
mighty monarch, the east was the quarter in v. 

The times were favom-able. The throne of 1/1_ 
of Afghan chiefs, who had never gained tl- „n''~ 
only by the .sword. While thus xee vlrn " A- n- 

interminable feuds prevailed, and A- -n- 

the ordinary rules of relationship- as ' r - • - 
Under this wretched system Ae AA-' • 
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Chap. T.] 


BABER’S SUCCESSES. 


Ill 


victory, till his own carelessness and the want of clisciphne turned it into a com- a . d . i 526 . 
plete defeat, and obliged him to retire precipitately into the Punjab. Baber, on 
hearing of the disaster, immediately bestin*ed himself, and made his appearance 
in India. This was his fifth, and proved his most decisive Indian campaign. 

His force was comparatively small. After crossing the Indus on the 15th 
of December, 1525, he mustered it, and found that he had only 10,000 chosen 
horse. At Sealkote, however, he was joined by Ala-u-din, and thus obtained a 
considerable reinforcement. The first appearance of opposition was on the part 
of Dowlut Khan, and his son Ghazy Khan, who had again espoused the cause 
of the King of Delhi, and were encamped on the banks of the Ravee, near 
Lahore, Avith an army of 40,000. They were afraid to risk an action, and, as 
Baber advanced, retreated — the former to Malwat, and the latter to the hills. 

Baber immediately invested Malwat, and obliged it to capitulate in a few days. 

On this occasion he generously forgave Dowlut Khan, and exerted himself in 
restraining the rapacity of his troops, who, as soon as the gates Avere opened, 

broke in, and commenced an indiscriminate plunder. Rusliing in among them, 

« 

he at great personal risk rescued a lady belonging to DoAvlut Khan’s family, 

Avhom a ruffian had seized, and saved a fine library which had been collected by 
Ghazy Khan, who was a poet and a man of learning. 

The dissensions Avhich prevailed at Delhi, and the invitations Avhich he Capture of 

(iiicX 

received from the malcontents, induced Ifim to advance without delay. He Delhi, 
experienced little serious opposition till Ibrahim himself advanced to meet him, 
at the head of 10,000 horse and 1000 elephants, Baber’s army Avas not a fifth 
of this number ; but eveiy man in it Avas a soldier highly disciplined, attached 
to his chief, and resolved to conquer or die; whereas the Delhi force Avas a 
heterogeneous mass, composed of the most discordant materials. The result Avas 
not long doubtful, and Ibrahim himself was among the slain. This battle, 

Arhich Avas fought on the 20th of April, 1526, decided the fate of Hindoostan. 

Baber did not fail to make the most of his Auctory. He immediately despatched 
his son Hoomayoon to occupy Agra, and another detachment to march rapidly 
on Delhi, Avhile he foUoAved with the main body. His entrance Avas unopposed, 
and he took formal possession as sovereign. The fort of Agra offered some 
Assistance ; but the terror of the Mogul arms Avas now so general, that the 
Rajpoots Asffio defended it offered to capitulate. Instead of levying a ransom 
horn individuals, Baber consented to accept of a diamond, Aveighing 672 carats, 

Avhich he presented to his son Hoomayoon. On entering the Delhi treasury, 
lie appeal’s to have been astonished at the amount, and immediately began to 
distiibute it Avith the greatest profusion, as if he had imagined it inexhaustible. 

Not .siitisfied Avith making rich presents to all his chiefs, and even to the'mer- 
cliants A\ ho loUoAved his camp, he made large donations to holy places in various 
lonntiies, and caused a sharokh to be given to every man, Avoman, and child in 
the kingdom of Cabool, Aidthout distinction of slaAm or free. The gift to each 
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Chap. V.] 

King of Bengcal barely saved liis independence by submitting to an ignomimons a.b. 1530^ 
peace. The throne of the Great Mogul wiis thus not only set up, but seemed 
to be firmly established. 

The love of natrne, winch Baber retained in all its freshness to the very last, 
and of which 

many touching 7: ' r-; ’ 

instances are re- ^ 

corded by liim- __. 7 r „ 

self, appeared in 
his selection of 
a final resting- 
place. It was in 
the vicinity of 
Cabool, on the 
banlcs of a clear 
running stream, 
at the foot of a 
hiU commanding 
a noble prospect. 

There his tomb still stands, and in front of it a small but chaste mosque of Baher’santc 
white mai'ble. His character is best learned from his Memoirs or Auto- 
biography, in winch his opinions and feelings are candidly expressed, and a 
full insight is given into the conduct both of the monarch and the man. 

. Few lives so full of vicissitudes and temptations would bear to be so minutely 
investigated, and suffer so little from the investigation. Take him aU in all, 

in his varied and seldom combined 
capacities as a writer, a soldiei-, and 
a ruler, it must be admitted that his 
proper place is among the greatest 
men Avhom the .East has produced. 

It is almost needless to say that both 
his public and his private life exhibit 
blemishes. Among those of the 
former description may be mentioned 
his folly in squandering the treasm-e 
found in Delhi ; and among those of 
the latter, his bacchanalian habits, 
which he is said not to have aban- 


biograpliy. 



White ILvrble JIosque at the Tomb of Emperor Baber.' 

From Vigne’s Visit to Glmznt. 


doned till they had made serious inroads on his constitution. 

Baber left four sons. The second, Kanaran, who at the time of his father’s 


n very elegant white marble mosque I Shall Jebaii, in honour ofhis great ancestor. — Visme’s 

• tliQ tomb of Sultan Baber, was built in IGAO, by 1 Visit to Ohuzni. 
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FORTUNES OF HOOMAYOON. 


Ho 


i-esistaace as might suffice to protract the advance. Hoomayoou ought now to 
have become perfectly aware of the trap which was laid for him, and been 
satisfied to select some strong position, at least till the rainy season was over. 


Instead of this, he found himself in the lower basin of the Ganges when its 
whole delta was flooded, and every brook had swollen into an impassable 
torrent. jVIeanwhile Sheer Khan, by a dexterous movement, placed himselt in 
his rear, and cut off his retreat. The King of Delhi Wiis at last alive to his 
perilous condition, and endeavoured to elude his enemy by preparing boats to 
cross over to the other side of the Ganges. While thus occuiiied, he allowed 
himself to be completely siu-prised, and had barel}^ time to mount his liorse and 
make for the river. He immediately plunged in, but his steed, after bearing 
liim nobly for a while, sunk exhausted. His fate would have been the same, 
had not a water-carrier, who was crossing, by the aid of the water-skin, which 


he had inflated for that purpose, seized him 
before he sunk, and carried him to the 
opposite bank. He reached Agra m the 
end of Jmre, 1539, but his whole army had 
perished, and his queen was Sheer Khan’s 
captive. 

Hoomayoou made the best use of his 
escape; and, by the aid of his brothers, 
Kamran and Hindal, who, after taking 
very suspicious measures, had become cor- 
dially united with him, kept the enemy at 
bay. By the spring of 1540 he thought 
himself strong enough for a new campaign. 
The armies came in sight of each other, 
and continued for some time manoeuvring, 
till Hoomayoou, alarmed at some symptoms 
of desertion, determined to risk a general 



BllHSTEE OR W^TF.U-CARRIER.' — From liUtlld's 
Viewa In Itnlhi. 


engagement. It proved disastrous; and in the flight which ensued. Ins escape was 
as extraordinary as before. His horse was wounded, and he was on the point 
ol being killed or taken, when he found an elephant, mounted it, and hastened 
to the Ganges. Ihe driver hesitated to swim the river, and gave place to an 
eunuch who undertook the task. He reached the opposite bank in safety, but, 
on account of its height, could not land, till two soldiers who happened to be 
piesent joined their turbans, and throwing one end to him, drew him up. His 


' Xha bag which the Bihistee cari'iea on Ms back, 
U-. called a mushk of panee, or skin fall of water. It 
IS a goat-skin carefully sewed up, and made perfectly 
USht; a valve being left open at one end, which he 
10 3 in his hand to enable him to guide the water 
in o porous earthenware bottles, in which it is placed 


to cool. Some Bihistees go about leading a bullock 
with two large skins of water for sale, slung across 
the .animal’.s back, and nearly reaching to the ground. 
In the back-ground to our engraving, men are re- 
presented filling skins so slung. Bihistee means hea- 
venly. 


A U. ISIO. 


K.annw 
is^capo of 
lloomayooii 


llis second 
defeat and 
escape. 
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toother, Jelel Khan, who assumed the title of SeHm Shah. His reign which 
lasted nine years, during which several important internal improvements weie 
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Skeer Shah’s Mausoleum at Sassebam." -From DauieU s Orieutul Annual 


Adili. 
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made, and pubUc works erected, was on the Avhole peaceful. He left a son of succee s. 

the age of twel’ve, 
but he was mindered 
by his uncle, Ma- - 
homed Khan, who 
ustu’ped the throne, 
and is known bj^ the 
title of Adili. His 
conduct on the tlu’one 
was such as might 
have been expected 
after the atrocity by 
which he had gained 
it, and he made him- 
self universally odi- 
ous by his follies and iniquities. For a time, however, the abilities of Hemoo, usY^patmn^^ 
a Hindoo of low origin, to whom he had committed the government, kept liim Khan or 
on his seat ; and he pursued a coui’se of utter lawlessness, first squandering his 
treasury, and then indiscriminately confiscating the property of his subjects, in 
order to procmn the means of indulging in his extravagances and low debauch- 
eries. After he had narrowly escaped the dagger of an assassin, a confederacy 
was formed against him. It failed in the fii’st instance, but other revolts were 
successful ; and Ibrahim Sur, making himself master of Delhi and Agra, Adili 
was left in possession only of the eastern provinces. Ibrahim, having in his 
tinn been driven out of Delhi and Agra by Sikundur Sm, who had proclaimed 
himself King of the Punjab, endeavoured to compensate himself by wi’esting 
some more territory from AdiU, but was repulsed by Hemoo. This success did 
not at aU improve his condition, for intelligence immediately arrived that Bengal 
aud Malwah had both revolted, and that Hoomayoon, who had returned, had 
defeated Sikundur, and was once more seated in DeUii. This last intelligence 
proved the most fatal of all ; for though Hoomayoon soon died, his son Akber 
succeeded, and brought the Mogul empire to its highest pitch of glory. Adili 
was maintained for some time by Hemoo; but on that Hindoo’s death his 
success was at an end, and he lost Ins life fi^htinsj in Bengal. 

Hoomayoon’s reception by Shah Tamasp, the second of the Safavi or Sophi 
Kings of Pemia, had been on the whole favourable, though accompanied with 


' Sheer Shah’s inausolemn at Sawer-am, near Be- 
navos, is built in the midst of a large tank, about .a 
mile in circumference. The building is rapicily falling 
to decay, and the stone is now greatly discoloured by 
Jge. 1 he remains of Sheer Shah, with those of sevei-al 


inerabei's of his family were deposited in the lower 
story of the xnausoleutn. The central apartment is 
an octagon, 100 feet in diameter, standing on a mas- 
sive square terrace, each angle of which is ornamented 
with an octagonal kiosk. 
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III the meantime circumstances in India had become favourable, and Hooma- 
yoon, setting out from Cabool in January, 1555, at the head of 15,000 horse, 
invaded the Punjab and took Lahore. Mter some delay he continued liis march, 
obliged Sikundur Shah to take refuge among the lower ranges of the Himalaya, 
and made himself master of Delhi and Agra. He had thus regained possession 
of his capital and a portion of liis original territories, but was not destined long 
to enjoy them His life had been the sport of fortune — his death was to 
resemble it. He had only been si.x months in Delhi, and was one day, after a 
walk on the terrace of his library, de.scending b}*- the stair, which was placed on 
the outside, and consisted of narrow step.s, guarded only by a parapet about a 
foot high. Hearing the call to prayer from the minaret, he stopped, as is usual, 
repeated his creed, and .sat down to wait till the muezzin had made his round. 
In rising, his skiff by which he was supporting himself slipped, and he fell 
headlong over the parapet. He was taken up insensible, and died four days after, 
on the 25th of January, 155G, at the age of fifty-one. He had commenced his 
reign twenty-five years before, but sixteen of these hail been spent in exile from 
his capital. 

As Hoomayoon’s reign reached to the middle of the sixteenth century, it 
may be considered as forming the link between medieval and modern India. 
It will be proper, therefore, before continuing the narrative, to take a survey 
of the political condition of India at this period. 

In the reign of Mahomed Toghlak, which commenced in 1 325, almost the 
whole of India proper — undemtanding by that name both Hindoostan and the 
Deccan — was subject to Mahometan sway. The chief territories not thus subject 
were a long narrow tract in the south- Avest of the peninsula, the Idngdom of 
Orissa, consisting of an unexplored and densely wooded region, stretching for 
about 500 miles along the coast from the Ganges to the Godaveiy, Avith a medium 
Avidth of about 350 miles; and Rajpootana in the north-Avest, consisting of a 
number of independent chieftainsliips, of Avhich the lunits cannot easily be 
assigned, as they were constantly changing in their dimensions, according as the 
Mahometan invaders or the native chiefs gained the ascendency. Before the 
termination of Mahomed Toghlak’s reign, in 1351, the extent of his dominions 
had shrunk exceedingly, in consequence of his misgovernment. In 1 310 Bengal 
threw off its yoke, and became an independent Idngdom; iii 1311, the example 
was imitated by the Rajahs of Telingana and Carnata, the former recovering 
liis capital of Wurungole, and the latter establishing a neAV capital at Bijanagiu, 
on the Toombudra ; AvliHe the Mahometans Avere obliged to rest satisfied with a 
frontier Avhich extended no farther south than the banks of the Krishna, and 
no farther east than the meridian of Hyderabad. In 13I7,_a Hindoo movement 
on a still more extended scale took place, and the Mahometans Avere driven 
across the Nerbudda. Hassan Gangu, the head of this last movement, founded 
m the Deccan the extensive kingdom of Bahmani, Avliich continued to subsist 
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following the order of time, but home ndvautuges in respect of arrangement will 
be gained by continuing the tliread of Mahometan narrative unbroken to the 
.‘onclusion of Akber's reign. The empire of the (Jreat iMogul, almo.st extin- 
^ui.shed during the mihfortunes ot Hoomayoon, will thii.s be seen not ojily 
re-established, but raised to a degiee of splendour which it never attained before ; 
ind it will, in consequence, be unnecessary, in tracing Einopean progress, to be 
constantly turning aside in order to contemplate the internal changes which 
were at the same tune taking jilacc. 
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child of the desert, having been born 
it, on the 1 tth of October, 1 o 12, 
few followers, had traversed it as 
homeless wanderers, under almost imparalleled privations. Be- 
fore he was a year old he became a captive in the hands of an 
uncle with wJiom his fether was at war; and, wliile still a mere child, was bar- 
barously placed in the most exposed position on tlie ramparts of Cabool, which 
was besieged, in the malicious expectation that some ball from the cannon of 
the besiegers would de- 
prive liim of life. His 
captivity was afterwards 

repeatedly renewed; ^ 

but, as if he had been 
reserved for sometliinsf 
great, he passed un- 
harmed in the midst of 
danger, and made many 
hair-breadth escapes. If 
anything had been want- 
ing to confirm the belief 
that a high destiny a- 
waited him, it would have been found in the remarkable talents which he began, 
at an early age, to display. Such were the expectations which he had excited, 
and the confidence reposed in him, that he was sent into the Punjab in the com- 
mand of an army, and gained distinction on the field of battle. At this time 
he must have been a mere boy, for when his father died he was only in his 
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t'tei*, having conic to IhinseU’, ho plnckcd out the arrow, which i.s said to have 
rought the eye out along with it; aiid in the midst of this agony had the 
iiergy and presence of mind to attempt his e.scape by lireaking through the 
nemy’s line. He deserved to succeed, but unhappily failed, and was taken 
a-isoiier. On being brought back, Eehram Khan urged Akber to gain the 
nvied title of Ghazy, or Champion of the Faith, by killing him with his own 
land. He had too much spirit to do the e.Kccutioner’s olKce. It would havcj 
)een pleasing to add that he went a step farther, and magnanimously interpo.sed 
lis sovereign authority to save the Hindoo’s lite. Untortunately, he lelt him 
o the will of Behram Khan, who cut oil’ his head at a stroke. 

Immediately after the victory Akber marched upon Delhi, and entered it 
vithout opposition. He had not remained long when his presence was impera- 
jively required in the Punjab. Siknndur Shah, after defeating one of his 
'•enerals, and obliging him to take refuge in Lahore, had advanced to Kalanore. 
3n Akber’s approach he retired to Mankote, and shut him.self up in it. The 
siege was immediately commenced, and had lasted si.v months, when Sikundur 
3hah, who had been severely wounded, oii’ered to capitulate. Idie terms bound 
him to evacuate the fort, and give his son jis an hostage for his future behaviour. 
Akber was happy to be thus rid of his most formidable opponent in India. 

Behram Khan, instead of gradually retiring from power as his sovereign 
became more capable of exercising it, began to presume more than ever on his 
services ; and, as if Akber’s consent had not been worth the asking, proceeded 
of his own accord to pass sentence of death and banishment on individuals whom 
he regarded as his private enemie.s. One of the persoits whom he banished was 
MoUa Peer Mahomed, the king’s own preceptor ; and, as if to make the act more 
galling, he at once filled up the office which he had thus rendered vacant by 
appointing another preceptor in his stead. Akber Avas greatly incensed, and 
immediately prepared "to adopt a measure which it is probable he had long 
meditated. 

Having gone on a hunting party in tlie beginning of ] 560, he received, or 
pretended to have received, a message from Delhi that his mother was extremely 
ill, and Avished to see him. Immediately on ariiving he issued a proclamation, 
announcing that he had taken the government into his OAvn hands, and that 
in future no orders but those issued by his authority Avere to be obeyed. 
Behram at once saw Avhat was intended, and endeavoured to avert his doAvnfall, 
by sending tAvo of his principal friends to make his submission in the humblest 
terms. Akber refused to see them, and shortly after imprisoned them. The 
disgraced minister soon found how little he could trust to those Avho had pro- 
fited most by his prospmity, and saAv himself rapidly deserted. Vaiious schemes 
passed through his mind. At one time he thought of proceeding to Malwah and 
setting up an independent sovereignty ; at another, of making this experiment 
m Bengal, Avhere it might be easy to expel the Afghans. The prospect, in either 
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nlighteiied i\dmvni.stnifcion. When lie succeeded he possessed little more than 
he territory around Delhi and Agra, together with an imperfect and precarious 
lold of the Punjab. During Behranfs regency Aj nicer was added to his 
loininions without a contest, the strong fort of Gwalior was captured, and the 
Afghans were driven as far east as Juanpoor, after being dis}) 0 sse.ssed of Lucknow 
ind a large tract of country on the Ganges. In 1560, shortly after the dismissal 
)f Behrani Khan, Akber, from a desire perhaps to signalize his full a.ssumption 
)f the reins of government, resolved to attempt the compiest of ilalwah, 
ind with that view despatched an army under the command of Adam Khan 
Atka. The principality was then in the po.s.session of Baz Bahadur, who 
kept his court at Sarungpoor, where he had become so much the slave of indo- 
lence and pleasure, that the ^loguls were within twenty miles of his capital 
before he could be roused to action. Even then his resistance was feeble ; and 
his troops having been routed at the first on.set, he iled for Boorhanpoor, leaving 
his property and family behind. These immerliately fell into the hands of 
Adam Khan. He at once disposed of tliem as if he had been absolute master, 
sending only a few elephants to Akber, who was so much dissatisfied that he 
set out without delay to call him to account. Adam Khan, if he really 
entertained treasonable designs, found them completely frustrated by Akber’s 
expedition, and hastened to make his peace. He had previously, by the 
indulgence of unbridled passion, been the cause of an afiectiiig catastrophe. 

One of the inmates of the harem Avas a Hindoo of surpassing beauty, highly 
accomplished, and celebrated as a poetess. After endeavouring in vain to resist 
the importunities and violence of Adam Khan, she pretended to yield, and fixed 
the hoiu' of meeting. When he arrived it avjis only to behold her corpse. 
Immediately after the appointment she had retired to her chamber, put on her 
most splendid dress, sprinkled the richest perfumes, and taken poison. Her 
attendants, seeing her lie down on her couch and cover her face with her mantle, 
thought she had fallen asleep, and did not become aAvare of the real laet till, 
on the khan’s approach, they attempted to waken her. 

Akber returned to Agra, and shortly after made Mahomed Khan Atka, 
governor of the Punjab, his prime ministei*, and conferred the government of 
Malwah on his old preceptor. Peer Mahomed Khan, whom Behram Khan had, 
in a fit of jealousy, driven into exile. In 1561, while on a visit to a celebrated 
shrine in Ajmeer, Akber married the daughter of Poorunmul, Rajah of Jejrpoor, 
and enrolled both the rajah and his son among the nobles of his court. This 
is said to be the first instance in which a Hindoo chief was ennobled or placed 
in any position of high trust under the government of the Great Mogul. Akber, 
before quitting Ajmeer, despatched Mirza Shurf-u-din Hoossein to invest the 
fort of Merta, belonging to Maldo, Rajah of Marwar ; and then set out for Agra 
with such expedition that, by taking only .six attendants, and travelling without 
interruption, he performed the distance of above 200 miles in three days. 
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lie king's Lund and beg for inero}^ ; but he sliook him off in disgust, and ordered 
is attendants to do summary justiee by Hinging liim over the parapet. 

About this time Akber himself narrowly e.seaped a.ssa.s.sination. A famous 
hief of Tiu’kestan, called i\Iirza Shurf-u-diu Hoossein, arriving from Lahore at 
Lgra, was received at court with great distinction; but shortly after, being 
uspected of treasonable designs, lied to Ajmeer and went into rebellion. On 
he advance of the I’oyal army he retreated to the frontiers of Gujerat. One 
f Ids retamers, who happened to be in the neighbourhood of Delhi when the 
oyal retiuue was passing along the road, joined it; and, looking upwards, fixed 
.n arrow in his bow and pointed it towards the .sky, as if he were going to shoot 
it some object in the air. The attendants, thinking he was aiming at a bird, 
lid not interfere, and he had time to lower the bow and lodge the arrow deep 
n the flesh of Akber's .shoulder. The assassin was imniediately cut to pieces. 
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aid the arrow was v'itli some dilliculty extracted. The wound, though deep, 
hd not prove serious, and healed over in about ten days. 

Shortly after Akber set out from Agra on a hunting excursion. This was his u»boic 
D.stensible object, but his real design was to nip in the bud an insurrection which 
was meditated by Abdollah Khan Usbek, the governor of ilalwah. He accord- 
ingly turned suddenly aside, and, in spite of the rainy season, made an incursion 
into that province. He had only reached Oojein when Abdollah Khan, taking 
guilt to himself, marched off with his forces and treasure for Gujerat. Akber 
chivalrously pursued with a small body of horse, but met with so much opposi- 
tion that he was obliged to fall back on Mando. The annoyance caused by this 
Usbek was said to have given Akber a rooted dislike to the whole race ; and it 
was generally rumoiu’ed that he meant to seize and imprison all the Usbek chiefs. 

The consecpience was a general Usbek revolt. In a short time the insingents 
mustered 40,000 horse, with which they ravaged the territories of Berar and 
Juanpoor. One of the leaders of the revolt was Asuf Khan Heroy, governor 
of Km'ra. Shortly after his appointment he obtained permission to subdue a 
country called Gurrah, which was at the time governed by Doorgawutty, a ranee 
or Hindoo queen, as celebrated for beauty as for ability. The aggression appears 
to have been unprincipled, for the only reason assigned for it is that Asuf Khan 
had heard of the riches of Gurrah, After several predatory excursions he invaded 
it with a force of about 6000 horse and infantry. The queen opposed him with 
an army of 8000 horse and foot, and 1500 elephants. The battle was sanguinary 
and well contested, till the queen, who was mounted on an elephant, was struck 
by an arrow in the eye and disabled from giving orders. Determined not to fall ceatii of 
into the hands of the enemy, she plucked a dagger from the gndle of her elephant Doorga- 
driver and stabbed herself Her capital was immediately taken by storm, and 
her infant son trampled to death. Asuf Klian obtained an immense booty in 
gold and jewels, but sent only a small part to the royal treasmy, and was thus 
able, enjoining the revolt, to add largely to its pecuniary resources. 
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0 eviicuate it. In liis retreat ho took tiic direction of the Indu.s, and was 
ingratefid enougli to endeavour to compensate himself for the loss of Cahool by 
eizing upon Lahore. This he was more readily tempted to do, because he 
)elieved that Akber's hands were fully occupied in the eastern provinces by the 
Jsbeks. The attempt upon Lahore was made; and, though it failed, appear- 
Liices were so alarming that Akber postponed a projected expedition against the 
Lsbelvs in the Doab, and in November, loG(), directed his march into the 
Punjab. In the dead of the night ilahomed Hakim Mirza was awakened b}' 
:he noise of drums and trumpets; and, calling to ask what it meant, was told 
diat the citizens of Lahore were manifesting their jo}' at the intelligence they 
lad received of Akber’s approach. Without waiting to learn more, he mounted 
iiis steed in the utmost alarm, and, taking his cavalry along with him, was olf 
3n the instant for Gabool. Fortune was far more favourable to him than he 
deserved; for on arriving he found that his enemy, Suliman Jlirza, had retired 
to Budukshan for the winter, leaving Gabool very imperfectly defended. The 
consequence was, that he recovered it as ipiickly as he had lost it. 

The absence of Akber in the Punjab was no .sooner known to the U,sbeks 
than they put themselves in motion, took Ganonge and Oude, and extended 
their conquests in aU directions. He therefore hastened back to Agra, and 
having collected his troops, set out for Juanpoor. Khan Zuman Khan, when 
this startling intelligence reached him, was engaged in laying siege to the fort 
of Sheergur. He immediately raised it, and, with his brother Bahadur Khan 
Seestany, who was besieging Kurra, cro.ssed the Ganges in full retreat to Malwah, 
intending either to join some hisurgents who had appeared in that province, 
or to form an alliance with the kings of the Deccan. Akber, fidly alive to the 
magnitude of the danger which thus threatened, determined, if possible, to 
overtake him. Such was his haste that, on arriving at the ferry of Muneepoor, 
and finding no boats in readiness, he mounted his elephant and plunged into the 
stream. One himcbed of Iris body-guard imitated his example; and thoirgli 
the water was then high, they aU reached the opposite bank in safety. At the 
head of this small party Akber proceeded, and had actually come in sight of the 
enemy’s camp before he was reinforced by the garrison from Kinra. 

The enemy, never imagining that Akber would venture to cross without his 
army, felt perfectly secure, and had accordingly passed the night in festivity. 
They were first brought to their senses by the ominous soimd of the royal 
nulcara, or kettle-di’um. Though completely surprised, they were so superior in 
numbers that the contest was for some time doubtful, and Akber was in great 
personal danger; but his elephants, advancing rapidly into the midst of the 
confused mass, left the enemy no time to rally. Khan Zuman, while endeavom:- 
ing to extract an arrow which had wounded him, fell with his horse, and was 
trampled to death by an elephant. His brother, Bahadur Khan, was taken 
prisoner ; and on being brought before the king, who asked him what injury he 
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iroach and Siu'at matters wore a more threatening appearance, Ibrahim 
oossein Mirza being near the one, and Ins brother Mahomed lioossein Ivlirza 
ar the other, each at the head of an independent army. On Akbers approach 
wards Baroach, Ibrahim sud- 
nly quitted the place, and set 
it by a circuitous route to 
ach the Punjab, where he 
)ped to raise an insurrection, 
kber, informed of his inten- 
on, immediately adopted one 

those chivah'ic resolutions 
liich, notwithstandiim the sue- 
;ss which usually attended 
lem, cannot be justiiied again.st 
le charge of rashness. It was 
ine o’clock at night when he 
eard of Ibrahim’s departure, 
mmediately, taking only a small body of horse, he ha.stened off to intercept 
is retreat. On reaching the Mliendry, which runs by the towni of Smdal, 
le found his party reduced to forty troopers, and saw Ibrahim on the opposite 
)ank with 1000. At this moment Akber wjis joined by seventy additional 
roopers. He expected more, but refused to wait for them ; and crossing the 
iver, he advanced to the charge. Many acts of individual heroism wore 
)erformed, particularly bj'" .some Plindoo I’ajahs, who, proud of the confidence 
vliich Akber had placed in them, were eager to justify it; but none behaved 
nore chivalrously than the king himself, who repeatedly engaged the bravest 
)f his enemies single-handed, and charged right against Ibrahim, who, shunning 
:he encounter, only saved himself by the fleetness of his horse. 

Satisfied Avith this achievement, Akber, instead of attempting to pinsue the 
fleeing enemy, waited till his army arrived, and then proceeded to lay siege to 
Surat. A valiant resistance Avas at first threatened ; but as soon as the batteries 
were ready to open, the inhabitants surrendered. MeauAvhile Ibrahim Hoossein 
Mh’za caiTied out his scheme of attempting an insurrection in the Punjab. On 
learning his arrival, Hoossein Koolly Khan,' Akber’s general, Avho was besieg- 
ing Nagarcote, immediately raised the siege and pursued him through the 
Punjab to Tatta on the Indus. He probably thought that he had made his 
escape, or beheved Koolly Khan to be more distant than he was, for instead of 
continuing his flight, he set out on a hunting exem’sion. On his retm’n he 

* This tomb was erected by Akber to Sheikh Selim, wall, with a magnificent cloister all around within 
in gratitude for the prayers of the holy man. It is it. The sarcophagus containing the body is inclosed 
a very beautiful little building, in the centre of a within a screen of marble, carved into lattice work, 
fine quadrangle 675 feet square, surrounded by a lofty and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
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req aired; left Agra in the middle of the rains, and set out mth as many troops a.d. 1579. 
as could be embarked in 1000 boats. On arriving \vitliin a few miles of Patna 
he had the satisfaction to learn that, in consequence of Moonyim’s success, it was 
on the point of being evacuated. Hajeepoor, on the opposite side of the Ganges, 
also yielded without resistance. Dawood Khan, thus defeated at all points, Revolt m 
wished to make terms ; but Akber insisted on his unconditional submission, at 
the same time observing to his messengei’, “ Tell Dawood Khan I have a thou- 
sand men in my ai’my as good as he, and if he is disposed to put the point to 
issue in single combat, I will myself meet him.” Dawood Khan had no idea of 
this manner of settling the contest, and made a precipitate retreat to Bengal. 

In the pm’suit 400 of his elephants were taken. Akber now retmaied to Agra ; 
and Moonyim Khan, continuing to prosecute the subjugation of Bengal, obliged 
Dawood Khan to 
take refuge hi 
Orissa. Ultimately 
he was overtaken 
on the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, and 
obliged to submit. 

The terms were 
that he should re- 
linquish all preten- 
sions to Bengal and 
Behar, but retain 
Orissa and Cuttack. 

Moonyim Khan was 

. Ruins of Goor.* — Daniell’s Oriental Scenery, 

appointed governor 

of Bengal, and removed the seat of government from Khowaspoor Tanda to 
Goor, which had been the capital till it was abandoned on account of its in- 
salubrity. . He had better have left matters as he found them, for he soon 
fell a victim to the chmate, and was succeeded by Hoossein Koolly Khan, a 
Toorkoman, who bore the title of Khan Jehan. 

Before Hoossein Koolly Khan had taken actual possession of his government, R® ®“p- 

^ ® pressioii. 

Taking the extent of the ruins of Goor at the less marketable and more difficult to separate, than 
niosb reasonable calculation, it is not less than fifteen those of the ordinary brick-buildings, which have 
miles in length (extending along the old bank of the been, and continue to be an article of merchandise, 

Ganges), and from two to three in breadth. Several and are transported to Uloorshedabad, Malda, and 
villages stand on part of its site; the remainder is other places, for the purposes of building. The situa- 
either covered with thick forest, the habitations of tion of Goor w'as highly convenient for the capital 
Ggers and other beasts of prey, or become arable of Bengal and Behar as united under one goveru- 
laud, whose soil is chiefly composed of brick-dust. ' ment, being nearly centrical with respect to the 
The principal ruins are a mosque, lined with black populous parts of those provinces and near the 
marble elaborately ■wrought, and two gates of the junction of the principal rivers that compose that 
citadel, which are strikingly grand and lofty. These extraordinary inland navigation for which those pro- 
fabrics, and some few others, appear to owe their vinces are famed.” — Major Eennell, quoted in Thorn- 
duration to the nature of their materials, which are ton’s Gazetteer of India. 
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to take possession of Cabool. In this he found no chfficulty; but he immediately ad iss- 
after undertook another task, which brought him into collision Avith tribes of a 
more warlike character than he had previously encountered, and called for his Akbor-s 
utmost skill and prowess. Cashmere, with its bcautitiil valley, tempted Ins iuCabooi 
ambition, and he resolved to make a conquest of it. ‘ The circumstances were 
favomable ; for dissensions had broken out in the reigning family, and the Avhole 
kingdom Avas torn asunder by contending factions. But the facilities for con- 
quest thus afforded Avere greatly counteracted by the physical features of the 
country. It lies embosomed among lofty mountain chains, and is accessible 
only through perilous passes. At first Akbcr, then at Attock, was contented to 



Arrocii, from West aiiik of tUo G.uii^os — Viguo’s Vioitto GUtiziii 


send forward a detachment of liis army. It succeeded in penetrating through a 
pass which had not been guarded ; but a threatened Avant of provisions, and the 
sudden setting in of winter Avith a heavy fall of snow, so intimidated the officers 
in command that they hastily concluded a treaty by Avhich Cashmere nominally 
acknowledged the Mogul supremacy, but Avas left, in every other respect, in full 
possession of its former independence. 

This treaty was utterly at variance Avith Akber’s vieAvs; and he therefore cashmeio 
not only refused to ratify it, but, in the foUoAving year (1587), sent a second 
invading army, the commander of which, by dexterously availing himself of the 
intestine dissensions, Avas admitted AAdthin the passes Avithout a struggle, and 
afterwards made an easy conquest. The king, having been captured, was 
em’olled among the nobles of Delhi, and sent to live on a domain assigned him 
in Beliar. Cashmere, robbed of its independence, Avhich it had maintained for 
nearly 1000 years, became merely a Mogul province. 

The struggles in this quarter were not yet over; for Akber’s ambition Campaisn 
extended to the subjugation, not merely of Cashmere, but of the Afghan 
moimtain districts which encircle the plain of Peshawer. The most powerful 
of the Afghan tribes in this direction were the Yoosoofzyes or Eusofzeis, Avho 
possessed the northern part of the Peshawer plain, and the mountain terraces 
which rise above it and stretch back to the snoAvy ridges of the Hindoo Koosh. 
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at the same time, while he kept his own commmiications open, so interrupted 
those of the Moguls, that they were rmable to obtain the necessary supplies. In 
these circumstances, Mn-za Khan had no alternative but to divide his army, 
taldng part of it to Tatta, while the remainder continued the siege. Mirza 
Jany Beg, thus tempted to assmne the offensive, lost the advantages of his 
position, and was finally caught in a trap, Avhich comjjelled him to accept of 
any terms of peace that the Moguls chose to dictate. His Idngdom became a 
Mogul province, and he himself exchanged his position as a king for that of 
an officer in the Mogul service. In this war he is said to have employed some 
Portuguese soldiers, and to have had 200 natives ckessed as Europeans. These 
may be regarded as the first Sepoys in India. 

It has been mentioned how Hoomayoon, Akber’s fiither, after obtaining 
military aid from the Shah of Persia, on condition of maldng the conquest 
of Kandahar, and ceding it to that monarch, refused to fulfil his agreement, 
and kept the conquest to himself Internal troubles prevented the shah fi-om 
resenting the injustice at the time; but the circumstances afterwards became 
favom-able, and Kandahai- passed to Persia shortly after Akber’s accession. It 
remained in this position till 159-i, when Akber, tinning the Persian dissensions 
to account, was able to make himself master both of the toivn and territory 
without being obliged to stril^e a blow, the Persian prince who held the fort 
being contented to exchange his possession for the government of Mooltan and 
a command in the Mogad army. 

In the whole of India north of the Nerbiidda, Mogul supremacy was now 
completely established. It was otherwise in the Deccan ; and to it, therefore, 
Akber’s attention was now earnestly turned. In 1586 he had availed liimself of 
an opportunity to interfere in the internal concerns of Ahmednugg-ur ; and had 
endeavom’ed, though without success, to aid a claimant in obtaining the throne. 
In 1590 he had recom-sC to a much more formal proceeding, and sent ambassa- 
dors to four different combs — Asseer and Boorhanpoor, Ahmednuggm, Bejapoor, 
and Bhagnagm, the modern Hyderabad — demanding an acknowledgment of 
his supremacy. Wlien a common refusal was given, he only received the answer 
which he had anticipated, and for which he was prepared. For the avowed 
purpose of reducing them to subjection, Mirza Khan was immediately sent 
south with an army. He proceeded -fii-st to Mando. Meanwhile a messenger 
had arrived from Boorhan, King of Ahmednuggm, who had lived for some time 
in exile at Akber’s com’t, aimouncing his entire submission. Hi.s death having 
taken place shortly after, in 1594, and his son and successor having fallen in 
battle, a disputed succession took place, and the minister, who favom’ed the 
claim of a boy of the name of Ahmed, applied for assistance to Akber s son. 
Prince Mmad Mirza, then in Gujerat. The prince, by his father’s orders, 
immediately put his army in motion and marched for the Deccan, taking the 
direction of Ahmednuo-ffm’. 
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he carried so far that it had assumed the form of open revolt^ from which, how- a.d. 1005 
ever, second and better thoughts induced him to desist. Another crime which 
stains Ms memory, is the share he had in the murder of Abulfazl, who 
had long been Ms father’s favomite mimster, and is still celebrated as the his- 
torian of Ms reicn. Abulfazl was returnino- from the Deccan when he fell into Assassina- 
an ambuscade, wMch Narsing Deo, Eajah of Orcha, in Bundelcund, had laid for 
him, at the mstigation of Prince Selim, and fell fighting valiantly. Had Akber 
been aware of the share which his son had in tMs atrocity, he would probably 
have taken effectual steps to disinlierit him; since, without this additional 
aggravation, the tidings so affected him that he wept bitterly, and passed two 
days and nights without sleep. This first paroxysm ovei’, he vowed revenge, 
and took it by inflicting on Narsmg Deo and all liis race severities of which his 
reign happily affords few examples. 

In the south Akber’s usual good fortune had attended Mm ; his arms, thougli AUbers 
not umformly, were so generally successful, that most of the princes hastened to i,, the 
make their submission; and he returned to Agra in 1602, so satisfied with the 
result, that in a proclamation wMch he issued, he assumed, in addition to his 
other titles, that of Prince of the Deccan. While thus at the head of a mighty 
empii-e, of which he had himself been the main architect, and surrounded by a 
magnificence which few if any sovereigns have ever equalled, Akber, in Ms 
declining years, was far from happy. He had scarcely ceased to mourn for his 
second son, when his third son. Prince Daniel, whose marriage in 1601 he had 
celebrated with great festivities, died within a twelvemonth, the victim of his 
own drunken habits. But his sorrow for the dead members of his family was ms domestic 

sorrows 

not so distressing as the shame and agony produced by the misconduct of the 
living. Selim, his oMy smwiving son and destined successor, after a promise of 
reform, had sunk deeper than ever in Ms vicious courses, acting habitually with 
the caprice of a madman and the cruelty of a tyrant. A quarrel with his own 
son Khosroo had such an effect on that youth’s mother, that she destroyed her- 
self by poison. Akber, who had through life manifested the greatest decision, 
seems now to have hesitated as to his future arrangements. He shuddered at 
the thought of bemg succeeded by Selim, and yet in Khosroo, Selim’s eldest son, 
he beheld the very passions wMch disgraced Selim himself There was a tliird 
son, Khurram. He had ent^vined himself around the heart of Ms grandfather, 
but the fearful consequences of a disputed succession appear to have deterred 
him from making any destination in his favom\ Amid these distressing trials 
and perplexities, his health began visibly to give way, and after an illness, 
dming the last ten days of which he was confined to bed, and employed much 
of his time in giving good counsels to his son, he expired on the 13th of ms death. 
October, 1605. Of the sixty- four years of Ms life, fifty-one had been spent on 
the throne. He was buried near Agi-a, in a tomb consisting of a solid p^uamid, 
surrounded by cloisters, galleries, and domes, and of such immense dimensions. 
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he often undevweut great toils aiul e.Kposed Iiiniselt to great perils, from a mere 
love of adventure. His intellect, though not ol the lirst order, was remarkahly 
acute, and nothing pleased him more tlian disc\i.ssions ot a metaphysiciil anti 
puzzling nature. When not actually engaged in these dlscu.ssions, he tlelightcd 
to be present at them as a listener; and amused him.self with the wranglings of 
philosophical or religious sect.'^, whose leaders he tui various occasions summoned 
to court for this very purpo.se. One of the most remarkable ol the.se discu.s.sions 
took place when he held a meeting of ilahometan doe.tors and Portugue.se nii.s- 
sionaries, and deluded the latter by preteiuling to have some idea of becoming 
a Christian convert. The truth .sccjjis to be, that he luul few .seriovis convictions 
of any kind, and employed his acuteness, not so much for the purpo.se oi disco- 
vering, as of evading truth. 

In private life he was a kind and iiuhdgent parent, and a generous, warm- 
hearted, and strongly attached frieml. Indeed, it ma}’ be truly .^aid, that the 
only real griefs which he suifered through life had their source in the.se two 
relations. As a military commander, he t:dces high rank. He did not light 
many great battles, but often, after .some of his ablest oliicers had fought and 
lost them, he no sooner made his appearance in tlie held than fortune, wliich 
had forsaken them, seemed to return, and defeat was converted into victory, 
in the cabinet he Wiis still more successful than in the field ; and po.ssessed in 
the highest degree the art of winning the affections of all with whom lie came 
in contact, and rendering their varied talents and influence subservient to the 
advancement of his service. For the first time jMahometans and Hindoos were 
seen, during his reign, working harmoniously together, while holding })laces of 
honour and trust near the throne. 

Akber’s best fame is founded on his internal administration, into which so 
many important improvements were introduced, that it would be difficult to 
enumerate them. Suffice it here to say, that in every department of the state, 
business was conducted on rational, liberal, and tolerant principles; justice 
was administered impartially among all classes of subjects, without reference to 
birth or religious profession ; and the revenue was raised in tlie manner sup- 
posed to be most equitable and least oppressive. Having first fixed a uniform 
standard of measurement, he carefully ascertained the extent and relative pro- 
ductiveness of each landed tenement, and then fau'ly apportioned the amoimt 
of taxation which each ought to bear. In this way there was little room for 
favouritism ; and a btuxlen which, while it lay equally upon all, was not exces- 
sive in its amount, was borne easily and without grudging. 

In connection with Akber’s revenue system may be mentioned his adminis- 
trative divisions of the empire into provinces or subahs, each of which was 
governed by a head officer called a suhahdar, whose powers were equivalent to 
those of a viceroy, all authority, civil as well as military, within the province 
being vested in him. Subordinate to the subahdai’, though appointed not by 
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iiiid citadels of Agra aud. j:Ulid\abad, the fouudatiou of the city of 1*’ uttipoor a o luos. 
on the site of the Anllago of Sikra, for wliich, as the birth-place of two of his 
sons, he had conceived a strong partiality, the splendid palace erected in that 
city for his own residence, and near it a mosque reinarkiLble for the beauty and 
majestic proportions of its architecture; and the white marble mosque and 
palace of Agra, in both of which simplicity and elegance are happily combined. 



Another work of Akber, though not strictly of a public nature, is tlie tomb of 

® ^ woika 

his father Hoomayoon at Delhi. Its commanding position, its magnitude and 
solidity, and its stupendous dome of white marble, have long made it celebrated 
as one of the greatest of his structures ; while a new interest has recently been 
given to it as the sceire of the captme of the last and, all things considered, the 
most worthless representative of the Great Mogul — the present (January, 1858) 
so-called King of Delhi. It would be unpardonable, in referring to the per- 
formances of Akber’s reign, not to mention another work which, though of a 
very different nature from any of the above, might Imve shed greater lustre on 
his reign than the most celebrated of them. Tins work was a translation of the His order for 
gospels into Persian. It was undertaken by Akber’s special directions, and in- translation 
trusted to a Portuguese missionary, vdio, unfortunately, instead of executing it gospo^g. 
faitlifully, committed what is called a pious fraud, and produced a spurious 
translation, disfigured and adulterated by lying Popish legends. The sad con- 
sequence is, that a work which, issued ^^nder the auspices of the Great Mogul, 
might have given a knowledge of pme Christianity in influential quarters which 
could not otherwise be reached, has only had the effect of presenting it under a 
debased and polluted form. 

* "The most beautiful thing [at Allahabad] waa twenty-four; above this, supported by the iuuer colon- 
the pavilion of the Chalees Sitoon, or forty pillars, nade, was an upper range of pillars crowned by a 
so called from having that number on the principal dome. This building has entirely disappeared,' its 
door, disposed in two concentric octagonal ranges; materials being wanted to repair the fortifications.” 
one internal of sixteen pillars, the other outside of — ^Fergusson’s Hand-Book of Architecture. 
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Chap. VII.] EARLY INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPE. U5 

crossing the Indus continued west, and then sent a branch north to the Caspian. 
This route, with a shght modification, was now adopted as the safest and most 
practicable, and continued for a long period to be the main trunk by which the 
commerce between Emope and the more remote regions of Asia was main- 
tained. Two lines of caravans, the one from the western frontiers of China, and 
the other from the western frontiers of India, met at a common point of the 
Amoo or Oxus, where that stream first became available for transpoid. The 
goods by both lines were here embarked ; being carried down the stream into 
Lake Aral, they were again conveyed by land carriage to the Caspian, and thence 
by water to the mouth of the Kur, and up the stream as far as navigable. An- 
other land conveyance brought them to the Phasis, down which they were tran- 
sported into the Black Sea, and thence to Constantinople, which thus became a 
great commercial emporium. At a later period a direct caravan route brought 
the products of the East to Astrakhan, from which they were conveyed either 
down the Volga into the Caspian, thereafter to foUow the same route as before, 
or by land to the Don, and thence to the Sea of Azof 

This route, with all its obvious disadvantages, was the best which Europe 
possessed for more than two centuries. The caliphs would not have been unwill- 
ing to renew the ancient channels of commerce. They were peifectly aware of 
the riches which would thus be poured into their treasmy, and were politic 
enough to keep their fanaticism in check when it could not be indulged without 
sacrificing then pecuniary interests. Accordingly, even while the Indian trade 
was confined almost entirely to then own subjects, they carefidly endeavoured 
to extend it, both by affording it new facilities at home, and encom'aging the 
exploration of foreign countries. In this way, at an early period, the caliphs 
of Bagdad had provided a new emporimn for the trade of the Persian Gulf, 
by founding the port and city of Bussorah, at the junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris ; and both from the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea numerous voyages were 
' made to both sides of the peninsula of India, to Ceylon, to Malacca, and to the 
shores of countries lying far beyond it. By means of these voyages aU the valued 
productions of the East Indies arrived in their ports, and found ready pur- 
chasers in merchants, who carried them for distribution into the interior. 

The friendly intercourse between Christian and Mahometan nations seemed 
on the point of being renewed, at least commercially, when the preaching of 
Peter the Hermit set all Europe in a flame, and myriads of Crusaders hastened 
from every quarter to wrest the holy sepulchre from the hands of infldeLs. War 
accordingly begair again to rage -with new fury ; and the exasperation which had 
been gradually softened by time, became more bitter and universal than it 
had ever been before. All idea of peaceful trade was now necessarily aban- 
doned; and yet, perhaps, at no period did the trade of the West make more 
I'apid progress than during the Crusades. The armies destined for these cele- 

■ brated expeditions never could have reached the East vdthout the aid of the 
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Chap. VII.] 


CHEISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


statitinople under the Greek emperors, placed them in a false position, and the A.n'i-iGo. 
negotiation proved fruitless. The Venetians, accordingly, ^yere once more in the 
ascendent. Then- most formidable rival had been obliged to resign the contest ; 
and they began to run a new coiu'se of prosperity, to which, as far as human 
foresight reached, no limit could be assigned. At tliis period of unexampled 
prosperity Venice was tottering to her fall. 

The revival of learnino; and the discovery of priutm^ had at once awakened a rrogress of 
spirit of inquiry, and fui'nished the most effectual means of diffusing it. In all navig.atiou, 
departments of literatime and science rapid progress was made ; and discoveries 
leading to practical results in some of the most important arts of life, were con- 
stantly rewarding the diligent inquhei*, and stimulating others to follow in his 
footsteps. Among the arts thus improved was navigation. Hitherto, when 
the shore was lost sicfht of, there had been no means of dnecting the com'se of a 
vessel at sea ; and the utmost which the boldest and most experienced navigator 
attempted, was to steer from headland to headland without hugging the inter- 
vening shore, or to take advantage of a wind which blew regularly like the 
monsoons of the Indian Ocean, and thus use it according to the direction from 
which it blew for traversing a wide expanse of sea on an outward or a homeward 
voyage. When the compass was discovered, the greatest obstacle to a voyage 
out of sight of land was at once removed ; and there was even less danger in 
launching out on the wide ocean than in 
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following the windings of the coast, exposed 
to rocks and shoals, and the many dangers 

of a lee shore. ■ • ■ 

Among the first who proposed to turn V/Nxv'.! 

1-1 ll • *•■**“ * 

me use 01 the compass to practical account ' " ■■'’■'■/"i.ri-.*;;;; 

in the discovery of new lands, was the cele- , ' .■■riSi;' V* 

brated Christopher Columbus. He had 
become satisfied, both on scientific grounds 

and from the accounts of travellers, par- ih ...Mlfi:. 

ticularly those of Marco Polo, that as the .did 7 '^/' ■' 

continent of Asia extended much further ’ j"' ’ ■ ■ 

eastward than had been generally imagined, 

it would be possible to arrive at the East ^ 

Indies by saihng west across the Atlantic. 

rp, . . r* 1 Christopher Comjmbus. — F rom Boiss.Trd. 

ihe immense importance oi such a passage, 

once proved to be practicable, was perfectly obvious. It would at once 
dispense with the tedious and expensive overland routes by- which the produce Christopher 
of the East was then brought to Europe, and transfer the most valuable 
traffic with which the world was yet acquainted, fr’om the hands' of infidels 
to those of Chi’istians. These were the grand objects at which Columbus 
aimed; but so much were his views in advance of his age, that many years 
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The spii'it of enterprise which Prince Henry had fostered was not allowed a d. i4so. 
to exph-e with him ; and imder Alonso V., who was then reigning, the African 
coast was explored almost to the equator. John II., the son and successor of Progress of 

^ discovery 

Alonso, continuing the progress of discovery, was so convinced that India would under 
ultimately be reached, that, in IISI, he took a step which, though of an extra- 
ordinary nature, appears to have been dictated by sound and far-sighted policy. 

Great exertions had been made by the government of Portugal in fitting out 
expeditions for maritime discovery ; and now, when they seemed about to be 
crowned with success, the danger was, that other states might step in and insist 
on sharing in the fruits. As the best means of preventing this, he sent ambas- 
sadors to several of the leading European courts, and ofiered them the alternative 
of either uniting with him, and furnishing men and money to assist in the con- 
quests which he was contemplating, on the understanding that a fau proportion 
of the benefit would be awarded them, or leave liim to proceed as hitherto, on 
his own entue responsibihty, and of com'se, in common fairness, for his own 
exclusive benefit. 

This attempt to form what may be called a joint-stock company, in which Grant from 
kings were to be the only shareholders, failed. All the crowned heads applied 
to, declined to entertain the proposal ; and J ohn took the additional precaution 
of calling m the aid of the pope, wiio, in the plenitude of an arrogant power, 
then undisputed, but soon after to be shaken to its very foimdations, drew 
an imaginary line fi'om north to south, by wliich he divided the world into 
two equal halves, and decreed that discoveries of new countries made from 
west to east should only be competent, and should belong exclusively to the 
Portuguese. It seems not to have occan-ed either to the king or the pope that 
discoveries made from east to west might be carried so far as to make this 
grant futile, and convert it into a great bone of contention. 

Prom this period the King of Portugal assumed the additional title of Lord oveiiand 

• « • • « Journey' to 

of Guinea, and evinced a determination to turn his grant to the best account, ue East 
Besides fitting out an expedition, under Diego Cam, who, in 1481, reached 
22'’ of south latitude, and must consequently have been within 12'’ of the 
southern extremity of the Afi-ican continent, he sent two messengers overland 
with instructions to discover the cormtry of Prester John, then befieved to be 
a great reality, though since ascertained to have had only a fabuloiLS existence. 

They were also to ascertain whence the drugs and spices came which the 
Venetians traded in, and whether there was any sailing Aom the south of 
Africa to India. One of these messengers, Pedro de CoviUam, succeeded in 
reaching India, and obtained much impoi-tant information; but before the 
letter conveying it reached Portugal, the ga-eat problem had been solved by 
Bartolommeo Diaz, who had sailed south with three ships in 1486. After 
reaching a liigher southern latitude than any previous namgator, a storm arose 
Avhich drove him out to sea. His direction under such cficumstances could not 
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discovery would thus die witli him. Ihippily lor hi.s own huae he spurned the 
iuliunous suggestion ; and Columbus, after a becoming reception, not loss honour- 
able to the giver than it must have been gratifying to the receiver, continued 
liis triumphant progress to the court of »S[»ain. 

John was succeeded in 1195 by his cousin Kmamiel, who was tlioroughly 
imbued with the spirit of enter^irise which had animated his predecessors. 
Timid counsellors were not wanting who advi^eil him to rest satisfied with the 
discoveries alread}' made, and not run tlie risk of impoverishing his hereditary 
dominions by expensive exi)editions, of which it was im[)ossible to foresee the 
liual result ; but his resolution had been fortnevl, ami tiieve could be no doubt 
what it was, when he was seen, in the third year i)f his reign, litting out a new 
expedition for the avowed puri)ose of not onl 3 ' donliling the Cape of tlooil Hope, 
but afterwards continuing the voyage without internn.ssiiai till the coa.st of 
India was reached. In this expedition, which consisted of three small .shi[).s. 
canying 160 men, Bartolommeo Diaz held only a subordinate station. Nor 
had he even the satisfaction of seeing his discovery j»roseeutetl iy others; for, 
on arriving at the fort of El Filina, he was sent back to PorUigal, and not long 
after his return perished at sea. 

The command of the expedition, thus rather ungenerously withheld from 
Diaz, was conferred on Vasco de Gama, a 
gentleman of the royal household, who had 
previously done good service at sea, and, 
by his subsecpient conduct, justified the 
choice which had been made of him. After 
a pompous ceremonial, more in accordance 
with the great object contemplated by the 
expedition than with the very inadecpiate 
means furnished for its accomplishment, 
the three small sliips left the port of Belem, 
on Satiu’day, the 8th of Jidy, 1-197. They 
were accompanied by a small bark carrying 
provisions, and a caravel, of which Diaz 
was captain. Off the Canaries the vessels 
encoimtered a storm, which separated 
them, but they met again at Cape Verd, 
wliich had been fixed as the place of rendezvous, JJuv.bj 
at Santa Maria, on the African coast, they rcj^aii'eu 
in watei\ Diaz, proceeding no farther, returnfjfj Jyr :,.- . . 
pursued their voyage. Another storm, still 
took them; and they had almost given up 
abated, and they took shelter in a bay, .'.'aI: . 

Elena. Vasco de Gama attempt^M to kCf- x?. , ;; 
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promised to be very friendly, but on its being discovered by the sheikh or chief, a.d. mos. 
that the Portuguese were not, as he had originally supposed, Turks and Maho- 
metans, but Christians, his manner suddenly changed, and all his seeming 
friendship was at an end. Ultimately open hostilities were declared, and the 
Portuguese avenged themselves by bombarding and destroying the town of 
Mosambique. 

The vessels again weighing anchor, continued their course northwards, and Proceedings 
arrived at the island of Mombas, with a town of same name. Here the andMe- 
seeming friendship of the Moors proved as false as that of the inhabitants of 
Mosambique ; and Yasco de Gama, believing, on the confession of two Moors, 
whom he barbarously put to the torture by dropping hot bacon upon their flesh, 
that a plot had been formed for his destruction, hastened his departm'e, and did 
not again halt till he arrived off Mehnda, which delighted the Portuguese, as it 
reminded them more of home than any African city they had yet seen. It was 
seated on the level part of a rocky shore, amid plantations of palms and orchards 
of orange and other fruit trees, covered a large space, and consisted of houses 
built of stone, three stories high, and with terraced roofs. 

At first the inhabitants, who were probably acquainted with the transac- 
tions at Mosambique and Mombas, kept aloof, but a good understanding was 
eventually established; and the king, though a Mahometan, so far forgot his 
prejudices that he afforded the Portuguese every facflity for obtaining pro- 
visions, and even made a formal visit in his barge. 

It was now unnecessary for the Portuguese to continue their course along 
the African coast. Their object had been to obtain such information as might 
enable them to proceed with safety across the ocean towards India. Mehnda 
furnished them with all that they requhed. Four ships from India were then 
lying in its harbour, and little difiiculty was formd in obtaining a pilot capable 
of acting as their guide. This phot, named Melemo Kana, was a native of Gu- A Gujerat 
jerat, and had a thorough knowledge of his profession. The compass, charts, gaged, 
and quadrants were quite famihar to him ; and an astrolabe shown him seemed 
so inferior to other instruments which he had seen used for the same pm'pose, 
that he scarcely condescended to notice it. Before leaving Melinda, De Gama 
was visited by persons belongiug to the Indian ships. He imagined them to 
be Christians, because on coming aboard they prostrated themselves before an 
image of the Virgin, probably mistaking it for one of then* own idols ; but it is 
plain, from the description given of them, that they were Hindoos. They were 
clothed in long gowns of white calico, wore their hair, winch was long like that 
of women, plaited under then- tm-bans, and ate no beef 

The expedition sailed from Melinda on Tuesday, the 22d of April, 1198, and Amvaion 
after a prosperous voyage of twenty- three days, saw India, on Friday, the 17th co.ist. 
of May. They were off the Malabar coast, which was at the distance of eight 
leagues, and rose high and bold from the sea. Then- destination was Calicut, 
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districts. Such was tlie state of matters Avheii the Portuguese arrived, and it is 
necessary to attend to it, as furnishing a key to many subseciuent proceedings. 

De Gama having anchored, as alreaily mentioned, was immediately visited 
by some small tishing-boats, and under their guidance sailed as near to Calicut 
as the depth of water Avould allow. He had l»rought several criminals from 
Portugal, whose sentence had been remitted in consideration of the danger to 
Avhich they were to be exposed by being sent a.sliorc to hold intercoui'se Avith 
the nath’^es, under ch-cumstanccs too luminloiLs to justily the employment of 
any of the crew. One of these criminals was accordingly desi)atclied ahmg Avith 
the fishermen, in order that the reception given him might enable He Gama to 
shape his future course. He Avas immediately surrounded by a crowd Avhose 
curiosity could hardly be satistied, though it was more importunate than rude. 
As his ignorance of the language nuide it u.selcss to ask him any questions, they 
took him to the house of tAVO Aloons, one of Avhom, called Monzaide — Avho, from 
being a native of Tuni.s, kncAV him to be Portuguese — gave utterance to liis 
astonishment by exclaiming in Spanish, "The devil take you! What bi-ought 
you hither?” After some explanations, Monzaide Avent off Avith him to the 
ships, and on approaching De Gama, cried aloud in Spanish, ‘‘ Good luck I good 
luck! j\Iany rubies, many emeralds! Thou art bound to give God thanks 
for having brought thee Avliere there are all sorts of sj)ices and ])recious stones, 
Avith all the riches of the Avorkl.” De Gama and his creAV Avere so siwprised 
and affected at meeting Avith one Avho could speak their language so far from 
home, that they Avept for joy. 

Having learned ffom Monzaide that the zamorin Avas then at Ponany, a 
village at the mouth of a river of same name, about thirty-six miles south from 
Calicut, De Gama immediately announced his arrival, intimating at the same 
time that he Avas the bearer of a letter to him from Ids master the King of 
Portugal, a Christian prince. The zamorin, in ansAver, bade him Avelcome, and 
sent a pilot to conduct the ships to a safer anchorage, near a village called 
Pandarane. He accepted of the services of the pilot, but demurred at first to 
avail himself of an invitation by the cotwal or chief magistrate, to go ashore 
and proceed by land to Calicut. On second thoughts, lioAvever, he became con- 
Aunced that tins Avas a risk which he ought to run ; and Avhile his brother Paul, 
Avho commanded one of the ships, and the other officers, reminded him of the 
danger to be apprehended, not so much from the natives, whom they insisted 
on regarding as Clnistians, as from the Moors, whose deadly enmity they had 
aheady experienced on the African coast, he announced his determination, let 
what wordd betide him, to go ashore and leave no means untried to settle a 
treaty of commerce and perpetual amity. 

On the 28th of May, after leaving orders that in the event of any accident 
befalling him, the vessels were to retmm home Avith the news of his discovery, 
he set out in his boat, attended by twelve of his company, Avith flags waving 
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After Do C!:unn onteivd and nnulo his oheis'ineo uecunUin^ t<» the cnstuin of 
tlie country, hy h(»\ving his liody three times and lifting up his hands, the 
ziimuriu looked kindly' at him, recogni/.od Inm by a .scarcely j)ercej)tible- incli- 
nation of the head, and ordered him bv sitrns t<t advance and sit down near 
him. 'I'he atteinlants being admitted, took their .seats ((pposite, ami were 
rcgaletl with fruits. On codling for water to drink, a golden cu[) with a spout 
wjis brought, but they were told that it was considered bad m.'inneis to touch 
the ves.sel with their lijcs. The .awkwanlness of the ftorlugucse, who, in .at- 
tempting to drink by the spout, either choked themselvi'S with the water or 
spilled it upon their clothes, .g:ive much amu.sement to the court. l)e Oama 
having been a.sked by the zamorin to <ij)en his bu.sincss, g.ave him to undeistand 
that the cusban i>f priivces in Kurope was to hear ami la.ssadors in the pre.-’cnce ot 
only a few of their chief counsellor.s. The .suggestion was immediiitely adopted, 
and the audience took place in aimther apartment similar to the lormer, where 
only Do Gama and .another Portuguese, who .acted as his int<-rpreter. on the (»ne 
.side, and the zamorin, his chief minister, the comptroller of his househohl, and 
his betel-server on the other, were i)re.sent. When asked whence he came, and 
with what object, De Gama answered that he was an amba.s.sador of the King 
of Portugal, the greatest prince in all the West, who, having heanl that there 
were Christian princes in the Indies, of whom the King of Calicut was the chief, 
had sent an ambas-sador to conclude a treaty of trade and frien(lshi[) with him. 
He added, that for sixty years the King of Portugal and his predece.s.sors had 
been endeavouring to di.scover India by .sea, ami had at length succeeded for 
the first time. In anticipation of this .succc.s.s, the king, his master, had 
intrusted him with two letteis, the delivery of which, as it was now late, he 
would, with the zaniorin’s perniLssion, defer till to-morrow. De Gama had 

reason to think he had made a favourable impre-ssion, as the zamorin repeated 

% 

his welcome, made incpiiries as to the disUince to Portugal, and the time 
occupied by the voyage, and declared his willingne.s.s not only to recognize the 
King of Portugal as his friend and brother, but to send aii amba.ssador to his 
com't. 


De Gama, after piissing the night with his attendants in a lodging specially 
provided for them, began next morning to prepare a present for the zainorin. 
He was not well supplied for that purpose ; but after selecting four pieces of 
scarlet, six hats, four branches of coral, six almasars, a parcel of brass, a chest 
of sugar, two barrels of oil and two of honey, sent for the royal factor and cot- 
wal to ask. their opinioiL On looking at the articles they burst into a laugh, 
and told Mm that the poorest merchant who came to the port made a better 
present. A kind of altercation arose, and at last the factor and cotwal depai’ted, 
after taking bis promise that be would not visit tbe king till they returned to 
go with him. He waited tbe whole day, but they never appeared. On the day 
following, when they arrived, and he complained of their behaviour, they made 
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Tlie DeGama 

forcibly de- 
tained aslioie 


of him summarily. The cofcwal accordingly set out in pm’suit, and found De a.d. kos 
Gama hastening on considerably in advance of his attendants. The cotwal 
raUied him on his haste, and asked him if he was running away. He answered, 

“Yes; I am running away from the heat;” and continued his journey, the cot- 
wal keeping close by him tiU he reached the village. It was sunset before his 
men came up, but he called immediately for a boat. The cotwal at fii'st endea- 
voured to dissuade him, but finchng him resolute, pretended to send for the 
boatmen, while at the same time he sent another message, ordering them to 
keep out of' the way. The consequence was that no boat appeared, and there 
was no alternative but to pass the night on shore. 

In the morning matters assumed a stUl more threatening appearance, 
cotwal, instead of bringing a boat, told him to 
order his ships nearer shore, and on his refusal, 
tlirew off all disguise, telling him that as he 
would not do what he was ordered he should 
not go on board. De Gama was thus to all in- 
tents a prisonei'. The doors of his lodging were 
shut, and several naii-s with drawn swords kept 
guard within. Coello meantime had come with 
his boats within a short distance of the shore ; 
and, fortunately, by commmiicating with one oi 
De Gama’s sailors, who had been left outside, 
was apprised of his situation. The cotwal, while 
he still detained him, seemed afraid to proceed 
to violent extremes; and after finding that he 
could not lure the vessels into the harbour, so 
as to give the Moors an opportunity of destroy- 
ing them, changed his tactics and asked only 
that the merchandise should be sent ashore. 

His object apparently was to appropriate it to 
himself; and as De Gama’s presence interfered with this object, he was easily Hisieiease. 
induced, as soon as the merchandise arrived, to allow him to depart. 

De Gama, once free of the cotwal and his associates, determined not again 
to place himself in then power, but took care by his factor, Diego Diaz, brother 
of the more celebrated Bartolommeo, who first doubled the Cape, to acquaint 
the zamorin with the unworthy treatment to which he had been subjected. 

The zamorin seemed much incensed, and promised both to pimish the offenders Traffic 
and send merchants to purchase the goods. He could scarcely have been sin- 
cere, for the insolence of the Moors increased; and the goods, which they took 
every opportunity to depreciate, found few pm-ehasers. A kind of traffic, how- 
ever, was established ; and after permission was given to remove the goods from , 
Pandarane to Calicut, as a more suitable market, much friendly intercourse took 
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whether the Christians were thieves, as the Moors had persuaded him, he weighed a.d. 1300. 
anchor and set sail on his homeward voyage. 

Two days after their departure, when the ships were lying becalmed a league 
from Calicut, the zamorin’s fleet of forty vessels was seen approaching, full of by the 
soldiers. Them object was obvious; but the Portuguese, by means of their 
ordnance, managed to keep them at bay till a gale fortunately sprung up, and 
they got clear off, though not without being pursued for an horn’ and a half 
De Gama, for a short time, kept near the coast ; and when within twelve leagues 
of Goa, received the alarming intelligence that the whole coast was in motion, 
and that in all its harboius vessels were being fitted out for the pm’pose of inter- 
cepting him. Longer delay, therefore, seemed dangerous, and he at once put 
out to sea. The voyage home was tedious and disastrous ; but ultimately Belem Arrives in 
was reached in September, 1499, after an absence of two years and two months. 

Of the original crew, only fifty returned alive. The news of their arrival was ^ 
hailed with extraordinaiy demonstrations of joy throughout the kiugdom ; and 
De Gama, after being conducted into Lisbon in triumphal procession, was raised 
to new honours and liberally pensioned. So elated was Eiing Emanuel with the 
success of the expedition, that he forthwith added to his titles that of Lord of 
the Conquest and Navigation of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and the Indies. 

No time was lost in fitting out a new expedition on a more extended scale, second 
It consisted of thirteen vessels, containing 1200 men, rnd sailed from Belem exiiedition. 
on the 9th of March, 1 500, imder the command of Pedro Alvarez Cabral. Among 
the captains were Bartolommeo Diaz, the discoverer of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and his brother, Diego Diaz, who had been factor to Vasco de Gama. The 
Canaries were seen on the 1 8th ; but from them the course was so far west- 
ward that the first land they reached was a new continent, the discovery of 
which, though little importance appears to have been attached to it at the time, 
ultimately proved the most valuable acquisition made by the crown of Portugal. 

It was Brazil. The expedition again sailed on the 2d of May for the Cape of 
Good Hope, but was thrown into considerable alarm by the appearance of a 
comet, which continued to increase for ten days, and shone so brightly as to be 
visible both day and night. The disasters, of which it was dreaded as the fore- 
runner, seemed to be realized by the bursting of a storm Avith sudr suddenness 
and fury that, before the sails could be fuiied, four of the vessels, one of them 
commanded by Bartolommeo Diaz, sunk, with every soul on board, aiid the 
others were so shattered and filled with water that, had not their sails fjcen ho 
torn as to leave nothing but bare poles, they must certainly have foundarad. 

Dreadful as the storm was, it was ultimately weathered, and (khral fouixl Htoimoa 
on its abating, that the Cape of Good Hope was abeady douhled, CofiUnuJn/r ISS.,-- 
along the south-east coast of Afi'ica, he fell in with two vtniwla td unclioi' iiaiw 
SoMa. They took fright and made for the shore, but v/e/'e ;w/l over- 
taken. They proved to be Moorish vessels bound fo/’ Mefinda, the Po/tu- 
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Chap. YII.] 


CABRAL’S EXPEDITB^:. 


reception, and completed an arrangement by whick a ^ 
was established in Calicut, under the charge of his brother, Av - / '' 

factor seems to have been very indifferently qualified for his olj , , , 
liimself to be imposed upon at all hands, and more especially hy the ’ 

had never ceased then- intrigues from the first moment when the 
made theii* appearance. At then* instigation some hostile manifestations "v<-/v 
made, particularly by Khoja Gomireci, the admiral of Caheut; and appearance- 
became so alarmmg that Cabral deemed it necessary to quit the hai’bour, and 
stood out to sea. The zamorin expressed deep and apparently sincere regret 
at the cause of Cabral’s removal, and showed a willingness to take whatever 
steps might be necessary to restore confidence. He gave ordem to prevent the 
•interference of the Moors, removed an officer whom he had placed in the fiictory, 
and substituted another, who, he thought, would be more accev table. He even 
took the still more decided step of removing the factoir tnra a locality which 
gave the Moors too great control over it, and gave the Ptntiguese a perpetual 
grant of a new house more conveniently situated the sea-sliore. The 
good .effect of these measures was soon visible; ana tte Portuguese walked 
the streets of Calicut as safely, and as free fr'om molcsiadon, jis if they Jiad 
been in Lisbon. 


The Moors, whose resources in intrigue were inexliaustihle, determined to .Moorwii 
break up this understanding, and tried to effect ir bra nither singular expedient 
Availing themselves of the vindictive feelings of the o/ficer wlio had been 
removed fr’om the' Portuguese factory, they enir loved him to persuade Correa 
that Cabral could not confer a greater sernce on the zamorin tlian to capture 
a large ship, which was bound fr-om Ceykn to Cambay or Gujerat ^rit]l 
elephants. One of these animals, which the nunorm coveted, had been refused ■ 
and as he had thus been unable to obtain f: by fail- mean.s, Jie would be v a- • 
glad to obtain it anyhow. The Moore calcvlzzed that the ma-ster of the vessel 
whom they had put on his guai-d, would le nore tlian a match for the Purtjl 
guese admiral, and, at aU events,' that tie Portuguese, by attacking a vessel wki 
winch they had no proper gi-ound of quarrei would justify tlie reputation wiki 
they had given them as mere deprahtois Cabral fell too eiisily into flio 
thus laid for him ; but, after (Ikovemg tie (rick, mnde the host reiwrstka 
could, hy restoring the vessel to its ovmers. 

The Moors, disappointed in tieir object, resumed tlieir fynnev 
threw many ohstructions in the way of the Portuguese; wlio, in cons(>q»<'''‘'‘“ 

the time for then departiu’e approaching while their' ships rc/iuihad 

Cabral complained to tlip 7!)mnrin on/l TTr..„ i» . . i. (‘/jC 


lie time for their departnre approacliiDg while their .shins’ rciniiiw'' m 
labral complained to tie zmonn, and im authorised to s.«vl. ' "I 


of the Moora and take wjafevar spices were found in them ..-'(''ft ,/,»s 
original cos pneea TieMmwe^ too numerous and hdh.eidlf'j’^ 
summardy dealt w.tl,; "“"'pi'-"'' 

Sion from the fickle aamnn to retaliate. They took ““ 
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Chap. YII.] 


THIRD PORTUGUESE EXPEDITION. 


1G7 


their relative positions — the former considering himself strong enough to make a.d. 1501 . 
his will law, and, if so disposed, to play the tyi-ant, while the latter, writliing ~ 
under a galling yoke, was convinced that his best chance of escaping it was to 
throw liimself into the hands of the Portuguese. This feeling of a common 
interest and a common danger naturally smoothed down many difficulties, and 
made friendship, when once established, firm* and lasting. 

The impression wliich the Portuguese had produced, both by the terror of Friendly 
their arms and the extent of then- commercial transactions, was strikmgiy fromotiier 
e\duced by the anxiety wliich several native states now manifested to secure 
their alliance. From the chiefs of two of these — Cananore, situated consider- 
ably north of Calicut, and Coulan, or rather Qmlon, situated considerably south 
of Cochm, in the state of Travancore — messengeis arrived to invite the Portu- 
guese to their harboms, promising them spices on cheaper terms than they could 
be obtained at Goclnn. Cabral was, of course, inclined to open communications 
in as many quarters as possible, with a view to subsequent traffic; but at the time 
it was impossible to do more than promise a future visit, as he had more serious 
work on hand. Just as he was completing his cargo, a formidable fleet, com- 
posed of twenty-five large ships, and many smaller vessels, appeared off the 
coast. It was said to have 15,000 soldiers on board, and to be destined to 
avenge the injuries inflicted on Calicut. This information was furnished by the 
Rajah of Cochin, who proved his fidelity to his new allies by offering them all 
the assistance in his power ; but Cabral, thanking him for the offer, felt confident 
that he would prove more than a match for them single-handed It would seem, 
however, that this confidence was somewhat shaken, for after some manoeuvring 
with the view of bringing the enemy to action, he suddenly changed his mind, 
and sailed away in such haste, that he did not even take time to restore the Cabnii 
hostages whom he had received from the rajah. To increase the ignominy of the by a'le^ 
flight, he was pursued a whole day by the Calicut fleet. When it left him fleer" ^ 
at night he appears to have availed himself of the darkness to regain the Mala- 
bar coast, and anchored in front of Cananore, where he took in 400 quintals of 
cinnamon. The rajah was so friendly that, supposing the want of money to be 
the reason why he did not take more, he offered him any additional quantity on 
credit ; and showed how anxious he was to cultivate the Portuguese alliance, 
by actually sending an ambassador with Cabral to Em-ope for that purpose. 

Nothing of much interest occurred on the homeward voyage, and Cabral 
arrived in Lisbon on the 31st of July, 1501. Of the ships which originally 
■formed the expedition only six returned. 

Before Cabral’s arrival a third Portuguese expedition was on its way to India. Third 
It had sailed in March, and consisted only of three sliips and a caravel, with expedition. 
400 men, imder the command of an experienced seaman of the name of Juan de 
Nueva. His instructions, proceeding on the assmnption that Cabral had estab- 
lished factories at Sofala and at Calicut, were to leave two of the vessels with 
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This failui’e made such an impression on the zamorin that he proposed terms of a.d. 1502. 
accommodation. Juan de Nueva, probably feeling that his powers were not 
sufficient for transacting business of so much importance, set sail for Europe. 

His homeward voyage was prosperous, and he arrived safely with aU his ships. 

The accounts brought home by Cabral satisfied the King of Portugal that Expedition 

• • • Ixnd0ir 

he must either fit out his expeditions on a scale of gi-eater magnitude, or deoaiu.i. • 
desist fi’om the attempt to establish a trade in the East, The latter alter- 
native was not to be thought of; for even under the most adverse circum- 
stances tlie profit had comiterbalanced the loss. It was therefore determined 
that the next expedition would be more adequate to the objects contemplated. 

These were not merely to overaAve any of the native Indian princes who might 
be disposed to be hostile, but to chastise the insolence of the Moors by attacking 
then* trade in its principal seat. Accordingly, the expedition now fitted out 
consisted in all of twenty sliips. The command, at first ofiered to Cabral, was 
ultimately given to Vasco de Gama, Avho was to proceed directly to India with 
ten ships ; while liis brother, Stephen de Gama, and Vicente Sodre, were each to 
have the command of a squacbon of five, and clear the sea of Moors, the one by 
scorning the Malabar coast, and the other by cruizing off the entrance to the 
Red Sea. 

Vasco de Gama, honom’ed Avith the title of Admiral of the Eastern Seas, set Hisnew 

title, 

sail with Vicente Sodre on the 3d of March, 1502, before Juan de Nueva’s 
retinn; Stephen de Gama did not leave before the Ist of May. HaAung 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and sailed up the east coast of Africa, for the 
pm’pose of establishing factories at Sofala and Mosambique, Vasco de Gama, 
after Avaiting till he was joined by his brother, continued his com’se across the 
Indian Ocean, and had arrived Avithin sight of Mount Hilly, a little north 
of Cananore, when he fell in with a large ship belonging to the Sultan of 
Egypt. It was riclily laden, and had on board many Mahometans of rank 
and Avealth, bound on a pilgrimage to Mecca. He immediately attacked it, 
and captiu’ed it after a vigorous resistance. To his disgrace he made an atro- He captures 
cious use of his victory. Going on board, he called the principal passengers sMp 
before him, and ordered them to produce Avhatever property they had in money 
or in goods. They declared that most of both had been left in Cabcut ; but 
on his throwing one of them bound hand and foot into the sea, and threat- 
ening to treat all the others in the same way, they became terrified, and 
yielded to his demand. He had thus secm’ed a rich prize by questionable 
means, and ought at all events to have been satisfied Avith it. Instead of this 
he acted as if he had throAvn aside every feeling of humanity, and resolved 
to play the barbarian, not for the profit, but merely for the pleasure it afforded. 

After dividing the plunder among his creAvs, and removing all the children 
to his OAvn ship, in order to fulfil a vow which bound him to make monks of all 
the males he should thus captm’e, he 'forced all the passengers and crew of the 
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palace wi us cue of the many buildings thius demolisheil. Without waiting to a.d. imj. 
ascertain the etVeet, he left Vicente Sodre with a .sipuulron to scour the coast 
and destroy the iloorush tnule, and set .sail for Cochin. Here matters were 
e:usily re-established on their former friendly footing, mutual presents were ex- 
changed, and a eommercial treaty of a more formal nature than that previously 
existinix was concluded. 

The ne.Kt proceeding of the zamorin was very inexcu.sable, ami, indeed, loolcs 'rrc.^ciiciy or 
as if he had determined to put hmuselt entire!}' m the wrong. Hearing that 
He Gama was lading at Cochin, he .sent a me.s.senger, inviting him to Calicut, 
and promising that everything wouhl bo arninged to his entire .satisfaction. 

This was rather a slender foundation on which to negotiate ; but peace with 
Calicut was felt to be .so desirable that He Gama determined to make one elfort 
more to secure it, and set out alone, leaving all his other ships behiiul. The 
temptation was too strong for the lickle and tortuous court of Calicut; and He 
Gama, instead of the friendly receiition which he had anticipated, was set upon 
by a large lleet of small ve.ssels, and very narrowly escaped being made prisonei*. 

Fm-ther negotiation was of coiuse imi)o.ssible, though he ought certainly to 
have disdained to take the petty revenge of putting the zamorin’s me.ssenger 
to death. 

The details of the conllicts which eiusued po.s.se.ss little interest. In one of iictumof 
them He Gama, after putting to lUght a large numlier of small ve.ssels, captured ctmlto 
two large Moorish ships, which proved valuable prize.s, both of them being 
richly laden, while on board one of them was an image of gold of thirty pounds 
weight, with emeralds for its eyes, a robe curiously wrought and set with pre- 
cious stones for its covering, and on its breast a large ruliy. Having again 
visited Canauore, and united with its rajah and that of Cochin in forming a 
kind of triple alliance, for mutual defence, He Gama, leaving Vicente Sodre with 
his squadron, sailed for Eiu’ope on the 20th of Hecember, 1503, but did not reach 
Portugal till the following September. He had again proved himself an able 
navigator; but his proceedings had rather tarnished than increased his fame. 

His sovereign, however, was satisfied ; and rewarded him with the title of Count 
of Videgueu-a. 

Before He Gama departed, the Kajah of Cochin had made him aware of tiio zamorin 
threatening messages which he had received from the zamorin. The peril to attack 
which a faithful ally was thus exposed, entitled his case to a more cai-eful 
consideration than it received, and he was left exposed to the full fuiy of the 
zamorin’s revenge. Nor was it long before it overtook him. He Gama’s depar- 
ture was too favom'able an opportunity to be lost, and hostile preparations on a 
most formidable scale were immediately commenced. In the vicinity of Ponany, 
about sixteen leagues north of Cochin, 50,000 men were assembled. Before 
commencing operations the zamorin asked nothing more than the smTender 
of the Portuguese who had fixed their residence in Cochin. The population 
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handed to overcome the Portuguese ; and therefore, in again preparing to take 
the field, made it his first business to strengthen himself by entering into a 
coition with neighbouring states. In tliis he found little difficulty, for the 
Portuguese were not only viewed with jealousy as strangers, but had pursued a 
very reckless course at sea, attacking and making prizes of all vessels of what- 
ever country, whenever they found any pretext for stigmatizing them by the 
name of Moors. We have already met with instances of tliis kind candidly 
confessed, or rather complacently dwelt upon by themselves ; and it can scarcely 
be doubted that the instances which they have not recorded were stfil more 
numerous. Be this as it may, the coalition soon assumed a very formidable 
appearance; and while a numerous fleet, provided with nearly 400 cannons, 
prepared to bombard Cochin from the sea, an army, estimated at 50,000, began 
to approach it by land. 

Triumpara was dismayed, and apparently with good reason, for not only 
was the enemy in overwhelming force, but his subjects, under the influence of 
terror, began to desert. The only person whose courage remained unshaken 
was the Portuguese captain, Duarte Pacheco, who, when the rajah came to him 
in the greatest alarm, and spoke of surrender, scouted the idea, assuring him 
that a valiant defence would certainly prove successful. This was no empty 
boast. Pacheco made all his arrangements with so much skill, and carried them 
out with so much resolution, that the confederates were ultimately obliged to 
retire with a severe loss. Attempts were repeatedly made to renew the attack, 
but the result was always the same;' and the zamorin with his allies had the 
mortification of seeing all their efforts baffled by a mere handful of Europeans. 
Seldom has there been a more striking example of what one daring spirit can 
accomplish than was furnished by Pacheco in this struggle. In the course of it 
the zamorin had lost 18,000 men, and was now so humbled as gladly to accept 
of terms of peace from his own tributary Rajah of Cochin. As we shall not 
again meet with Pacheco, we may here conclude his history. It is a melancholy 
one. A fleet of thirteen ships, of larger dimensions than had ever before been 
built in Portugal, having arrived under the command of Lope Soarez, Pacheco, 
though treated with merited distinction, was superseded, and invested with the 
government of El Mina, on the west coast of Africa. Here it was thought that 
his private fortune, to which he was too heroically disposed to give much atten- 
tion, would be improved. This object was entirely defeated by a violent faction, 
which first thwarted his measures, and then had the audacity to seize his 
person on a false charge, and send him home in chains. After languishing for a b 
time in prison he obtained an honourable acquittal, but it was too late. The 
ungrateful return for his distinguished services had broken his heart, and he 
died either in prison or shortly after he was released from it. 

Lope Soarez, soon after his arrival, moved up to Calicut, and was met by a 
messenger, from the zamorin, who was now willing to comply with eveiy 
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faithful ally of the Portuguese, with a crown of gold, set with jewels, which he a.d. 1507, 
had brought from Portugal for the purpose, he was astonished to find that he 
had retired from the world, to spend the remainder of his days as a solitary 
devotee. His nephew was reigning in his stead, and received the crown from the 
hands of Almeida during a pompous ceremonial It is probable that he did not 
understand all that was meant by it, for from that day he was to be regarded, - 
not as an independent sovereign, but a vassal holding his crown during the 
pleasure of the Portuguese. 

Before Ahneida arrived, the zamorin had once more placed all his fortunes Native com- 
on a ventm’e ; and, as if fully aware that the struggle in which he was about to against the 
engage would prove decisive of his fate, left no means unemployed to insure 
success. At this time a powerful dynasty was reigning in the Deccan over 
territories which included a considerable tract of sea-coast, from Goa northwards, 
while the kingdom of Gujerat or Cambaya had risen to be a great naval power. 

Both of these states had been wantonly attacked by the Portuguese, and their 
commerce had suffered severely before they were aware of having done anything 
to provoke hostility. Naturally exasperated, they entered with readiness into 


Bird's-eye View of Alexandria. — From Brua et Hogeuhurg, 1574. 



a combination intended to banish the Portuguese for ever from the Eastern seas. 

Even with these auxiliaries the zamorin did not feel secrue. He therefore 
extended his views much further, and entered into communication with the 
Sultan of Egypt. 

The Mameluke sultan at once responded to the call thus made upon liim, riie su;taii 

ofKgyjit 

and the more readily that liis attention had previously been drawn to the sub- joins it. 
ject from another quartei*. The success of the Portuguese in the East Avas 
already telling powerfully against the lucrative trade which the Venetians had 
long been accustomed to regard as their special monopoly. Goods brought into 
the Levant, either overland or by way of Alexandria, had so heavy a biuden of 
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Chap. VII.] 


LOEENZO KILLED. 


377 


attacked and, witli scarcely any loss, destroyed a native squadi’on far larger tkan- a.d. isot 
liis own, and afterwards at Anckediva, wkere sixty Moorisk and native vessels 
kad made an attempt on tke fort, arrived in tke karkour of Ckoul, or Ckowul, 
about twenty-tkree miles soutk of Bombay, just in time to see the Egyptian 
admiral enter it. A fierce conflict immediately ensued, and was continued Anavai 

-NT 1 battle. 

without any decided advantage till night separated tke combatants. Next day 
an immense preponderance was given to Ameer Hoossein by tke arrival of 
MuUik Eiaz -with tke Gujerat fleet. Lorenzo, still undismayed, immediately 
renewed the battle, but found tke Egyptian admiral a muck more formidable 
antagonist than he kad been accustomed to deal with. After another day’s 
fighting kad left tke victory undecided, tke Portuguese skips were so muck 
shattered that it was determined by a council of war to take advantage of tke 
night and efiect a retreat. 

Lorenzo, who kad previously incurred kis father’s displeasure, by declining on Heroism of 
one occasion to force the fleet of the zamorin to action, was very reluctant son, lo- 
to take a step which would justly be considered as an acknowledgment of 
defeat, and continued to linger on tiU the day began to da-wn. He kad by this 
time consented to retreat, and several of his vessels had set sail. Unfortunately 
when he began to follow, his skip grounded, and after some ineffectual efforts to 
tow it oft’, tke rest of tke squadron continued their flight, and left him to 
kis fate. He might have escaped in his boat, but at jnce made up kis mind 
to seU kis life as deaiiy as possible, and die at kis post. The enemy at first 
attempted to board, but was so bravely resisted, that he adopted tke more 
cautious method of keeping at a distance and pouring in kis shot. Lorenzo, 
having been struck by a ball, wliich broke his thigh, ordered himself to be 
placed against tke mainmast, and there remained, encouraging kis men, till 
another ball broke his back and killed him. The ship shortly after sunk. Of His death, 
its crew of 100 men only nineteen escaped. According to Faria y Sousa, the 
whole loss of the Portuguese amounted only to eighty-one men, while the 
enemy lost 600. The Mahometan account given by Fei’ishta is very different. 

After mentioning that the Portuguese flag-ship, valued at a crore of rupees 
(a million sterling), was sunk, and every man on board perished, he adds, that 
the Mahometan fleet returned victoriously; for although 400 Turks were 
honoured wdth the crown of martyrdom, no fewer than 3000 or 4000 Portuguese 
infidels were at the same time sent to the infernal resfions. 
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Chap. YllL] ALMEIDA SUPERSEDED. '17U 

on the condition of paying a reasonable tribute to Portugal, or to treat him as 
an enemy by declaring war against him. 

There was little room to doubt which of the alternatives, thus arbitrarily 
))laced before him, the sovereign of Ormuz would accept, but as his fortifica- 
tions were not yet completed, it was important to gain time; and solely with 
that view, instead of sending a resolute defiance, he Entered into negotiation. 
Albuquerque saw what was intended, aiul at once brought matters to a point, 
by telling the messenger that when he next came, it must be with either an 
acceptance of peace, or a declanition of war. There had never been any room 
lor choice, and the message accordingly was, that Ormuz was in use not to pay, 
but to receive tribute. iUbuquerque lost not a moment in commencing a 
cannonade which must have caiused fearful slaughter, as not only were the walls, 
shore, and vessels crowded with combatants, but even the tops of the houses 
were covered with spectator. Tlie Persians, in the meantime, were not idle, 
and made two fm’ious onsets ; but neither in weapons nor discipline could they 
cope with the Portuguese, and the sea is said to have been coloured with their 
blood With the loss of only ten men, Albuquerque burned, sunk, or otherwise 
destroyed all the ships of Ormuz, and received a tlag of truce with an ofter 
to comply with all liis demands. The terms were, the annual payment of 
about £2000 as tribute to the King of Portugal, and ground on wliicli to build 
a fort. No sooner were the terms arranged, than the fort was immediately 
commenced, and carried on with such rapidity, as to assume shape in the com-se 
of a few days. 

Khojah Attai', who governed Ormuz in the name of Saiiaddin, who was a 
minor, had no sooner made the arrangement than he repented of it. From the 
destruction winch Albuquerque had caused, he had formed an extravagant idea 
of the force under his command ; and was astonished above measm-e, on learning 
that it did not muster above 460 men. He therefore prepared anew for hos- 
tilities, and dexterously availed himself of a mutinous feeling among the inferior 
Portuguese commanders, to escape the consequences. Albuquerque, after venting 
his rage b37^ some very barbarous proceedings, was obliged to depart and spend 
the winter at Socotra, which had become a Portuguese conquest. Having again 
returned, he gave formal notice of liis arrival to the government of Ormuz, and 
was immediately informed that the tribute stipulated would be paid, but that 
he would not be permitted to build the fort. He would fain have resumed the 
siege, but more important interests required his presence in India. He had been 
appointed viceroy. 

Almeida, in the midst of his preparations to avenge the death of his ' son, 
received the mortifying intelligence that he had been superseded in his govern- 
ment. Obedience to the royal mandate was, of course, his duty; but both 
revenge and ambition pointed to an opposite com’se, and he determined to follow 
it at all hazards. On the pretext that the public interest would not allow him. 
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DEATH OF ALMEIDA. 
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extraordinary powers, enabled him to aefc with edeet as a mediator. The result 
was, that Almeida abandoned all idea of resistance, and, resigning the in.signia 
of olHce, took his departure for Eiu’ope. Before leaving, a native conjuror had 
told him that lie was not destined to pass the Cape of Good Hope. He liad 
passed it, however, and had begun to make merry with the prediction, when an 
event took place which terminated his career somewhat ignobly. The three 
ships he had with him anchored in Saldanha Bay, a little north of the Cape, 
and sent ashore a watering- party. One of the ex-viceroy’s servants insulted 
one of the native.s, and was roughly handled by them in return. Almeida, 
contrary to his wish and better judgment, was induced to take part in this 
petty .squabble, and having gone ashore, was returning with the cattle carried 
oft in a foray, when the native.*^, who had been lying in ambuscade, rushed out 
upon him. They were armed only with pointed stakes, but these they used so 
etfectually, that fifty of the Portuguese .soon lay dead at their feet. Among 
them was the ex-viceroy himself, morUdly wounded by a thrust which pierced 
his throat 

Albuquerque, now fuU}^ instdled as viceroy, was bent on following out his 
career of conquest, and sailed for Calicut, before which he appeared on the 2d 
of January, 1510, with thirty vessels and 1800 men, together with a number of 
natives who followed in boats, allured by the hope of plunder. Coutinho had 
arrived from Europe with an earnest longing for Eastern renown ; and now that 
the opportunity offered, he had set liis heart on sigmdizing himself as the captor 
of the royal palace. Albuquenjue indulged him by giving him the command of 
800 men, after administering all the cautions which his superior talents and expe- 
rience suggested. Unfortunately Coutinho thought only of his prize, and rushed 
forward as if he had been rimning a race rather than fighting a battle. Never 
looking behind him, he forced his way to the palace, and set about installing 
himself in it, for the pm'pose of celebrating his triumph. His infatuation was 
soon perceived by the native troops, who took advantage of it so silently and 
effectually, that Coutinho did not awake to a sense of his peril, till he found 
himself hemmed in by thousands of natives, and deprived of every outlet. 
Albuquerque, in exerting himself for his relief, was so severely wounded in the 
head by a stone, and in the tlnoat by a dart, that he was borne senseless to the 
shore. Coutinho, and several young nobles from Lisbon, fell in the palace fighti ug 
desperately; and the whole detachment would have perished to a man, liad not 
a large body of reserve arrived and obliged the enemy to retire. .Notwil-li- 
standing this disastrous retreat, the inhabitants suffered mueli morn /iovo/'oiy 
than the Portuguese, and saw the greater part of their city laid in niino, 

Ormuz was the next place to which Albuquerque turned bin nJ/hitiil/loii, I |o 
had there been baffled by the supineness qr treachery of his odioiu'/i, j);u'(//{|iil/i,i'|y 
Lope de Soarez and Juan de Nueva, and obliged, in couHOqtionc/;, l,i/ o/je 

of the main avenues of Mahometan trade still open, llo (M! 00 /'ding/y i- 
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At this time, however, it was lost ulmo.st as easily as it had been gained. 
Ynsiif Adil Shah having died, was succeeded by his son Ismael Add Shah, who, 
about four montlis after the hasty surrender of Goa, collected an army estimated 
at GO, 000. Kumal Ivhan, the general to whom this army Avas intrusted, sud- 
denly made his appearance, and conducted the siege Avith .so much ability, that 
Albucpienpie, after tAventy days, iinding his communication Avith the licet 
.serioasly threatened, Avas glad to eA'acuate the place. But he had no idea of 
Hnally abandoning so valuable a prize. In the coume of the same year, having 
collected all his forces, including several additional ships Avhich had arrived from 
Portugal, he set .sdl from Cananore Avith a licet of tAventy-three ships, and 1500 
lighting men. After landing at Onore, to as.sist at the celebration of Timoja's 
marriage Avith the daughter of a nativ'e tiucen, he hastened olf to Goa, and, 
anchoring before it a secoTid time, immediately prepared for the a.‘^.sault. It 
took place before daybreak, and with such success, that the Portuguese entered 
the city along with those of the defendei-s Avho had been stationed outside. For 
a time every inch of ground within the city Avas disputed, and more especially 
at the palace the tight Avas furiously reneAved, till the defenders, fearing that 
their retreat to the mainland might be cut olf, (piitted the place in the utmost 
confusion. The enemy lost 0*000; the Portuguese only lift}'. Nob one Moor 
Avas left aliA'e; but the natives Avere tieated Avith great moderation. Besides 
recovering their property, they had the satisfaction of being placed under the 
government of their countryman Timoja, Avho ruled more ecpiitably than might 
have been anticipated from his predatory habits. Before departing, iUbuquerque 
declared his intention to make Goa the capital of Portuguese India 

The remaining exploits of Albuquerque, though they had not India for theii’ 
theatre, are so intimately connected Avith its history, that a short account of 
them is here subjoined. After returrnng to Cochin he began to prepare another 
armament, and gave out that it avjis destined to act against Aden, Avhich Avas 
then, as it is noAv, the key to the navigation of the Red Sea. The importance 
of the object Avas sufficient to justify all the preparations Avhich he Avas making ; 
but Avhile pretending to look to the Avest, Ins eye Avas fixed in an opposite direc- 
tion. The city of Malacca, situated on the peninsula of the same name, had 
long been the most important emporium of the rich coimtries lying fiutlier east 
than India. The Moors Avere stiU carrying on a lucrative traffic in that quarter ; 
and by means of it Avere almost able to compensate themselves for aU the losses 
Avhich they had sustained from the Portuguese. This consideration Avas of itself 
sufficient to determine Albuquerque to undertake the important expedition 
Avhich he was nOAV meditating, thougli the direct benefits Avhich bis oAvn country 
might expect to derive from it were of themselves a sufficient inducement. 

On the 2d of May, 1511, Albuquerque set sail from Cochin with nineteen 
ships and 1400 fighting men. Of these, however, 600 were natives of India. 
Malacca Avas at this time under the government of a king of the name of 
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valour of ita defeuclei"S, and ^vua obliged to retire with a loss too severe to leave 
him any inclination to renew the attempt He compensated himself in some 
degree by entering the Red Sea, which then, for the first time, saw an European 
vessel on its bosom, and made 
several valuable prizes. After re- 
maining for some time at the island 
of Kamaran, he returned and again 
looked in upon Aden, but found 
that in the interval its fortifica- 
tions had been so much improved 
that it woidd have been madness 
to attack it. He therefore pjissed 
on, and continued his voyage to 
India. On reaching Gujerat he made an ineffectual application for permission 
to build a fort at Diu, but did not attempt to enforce it, as he was intent on 
another project, on which his heart had long been set, and all the more ear- 
nestly that his attempts to accomplish it had liitlierto been frustrated. This 
project was the command of the Persian Gulf by the aiptm-e of Ormuz. His 
third attempt upon it was made in March, lol-f. The circumstances were 
opportune ; and when he demanded permission to complete the fort, the gover- 
nor, though disposed to resist, felt he had not the means, and was obliged to 
comply. The name of Albuquerque was now famous all over the East; and 
even Ismael, the founder of the famous Pei’sian dynasty of Sophi, sent hun 
an ambassador with valuable presents, and concluded a treaty with him. 
Before leaving Ormuz, Albuquerque not only finished his fort, but succeeded 
in inducing or forcing tlie king to lodge all his cannon within it. In this 


way Portuguese supremacy was completely established. 

Under Albuquerque the Portuguese power extended more widely, and was 
more firmly seated, than before or since. It cannot, however, be with any pro- 
priety styled an empire, as it was not composed of contiguous territories, but 
rather consisted of a vast number of isolated forts, scattered over an immense 
extent of coast, and situated at wde distances from each other. The sites were 
for the most part admirably chosen, and gave a complete control over aU the 
gi-eat maritime thoroughfares from the East Indies to Europe. In some respects 
this mode of rule has its advantages over territorial possession. It is more 
easily acquired, and admits of being maintained at a cheaper rate; but its 
stability is very precarious. The moment the command at sea is lost, it is 
necessarily extinguished. This, however, was an event of which, during Albu- 
querque’s regency, there were no symptoms ; and the fact that they began to be 
manifested not long after he disappeared from the scene, serves to impress us 
with a higher idea of the wisdom and vigour of his government. When his 
countrymen hailed him as “ Great,” all impartial observers of his exploits were 
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had received at Lisbon, on an expedition to the Red Sea, with the view of a.d. 1521. 
encoimtering a large fleet which the Sultan of Egypt was said to be fitting out 
at Suez. . On arriving oft* Aden, he found a large breach in the fortifications, in 
consequence of a siege which it had lately sustained ; and so conscious was the 
governor of its defenceless condition, that he actually made Soarez an offer of 
the keys. The compliments with which they were oft'ered were so soothing to 
his vanity, that he retmmed the keys thus tendered, and deshed the governor ineffectual 

. attempt 

to keep them for him till his return, as he was at present on an expedition upon Aden 
which admitted of no delay. He accordingly entered the Red Sea, and, after 
cruizing about to no purpose, retraced his steps to Aden, and was very much 
astonished when, on announcing Ms arrival to the complimentary governor, he 
received, instead of the keys, a proud defiance to come and take them. The 
explanation was soon given. The walls, wliich were defenceless on his former 
visit, had, in the interval, been thoroughly repaired. A bold stroke might yet 
have put him in possession of the place, but Soarez was not the man to make 
it ; and he moved off to attempt some petty captime. Even this was not per- 
mitted him, for nearly a third of Ms fleet was destroyed in a storm, and he 
hastened back to Goa with the remainder. 

The native princes, who had been overawed by Albuquerque, were not slow Portuguese 
to discover the character of his successor, and take advantage of it. Both Goa at Colombo 
and Malacca were seriously threatened, though as much of ancient discipline 
still remained to ward off the danger. The only occurrences to compensate for 
these disasters were the submission of the King of Ceylon, who, in 1517, agreed 
to become tributary to Portugal, and allow a fort to be bmlt at Colombo ; and 
the successful voyage of Fernando Perez de Andrada, who, in the same year, 
penetrated to Canton, and laid the foundation of a lucrative trade. 

Diego Lopez de Sequeira, who succeeded Soarez, was a man of a similar 
temper, and instead of doing anything to retrieve the honour of the Portuguese 
arms, tarnished them still further by a dastardly retreat from Diu, after 
appearing' before it with one of the largest armaments wMch had ever sailed 
under Portuguese colours in the Indian Ocean. He had in all forty ships, 
manned by 3000 Portuguese, and 800 natives. On his arrival, on the 9th of 
February, 1521, he sent a messenger to Mullik Eiaz, with the old request for 
permission to build a fort, and a menace, that if it were refused, he would force niego Lope.: 
it. The Gujerat admh’al told him to do his worst; and must have been as from Diu 
much pleased as surprised when, instead of being attacked in the style of which 
Almeida and Albuquerque had given examples, he saw the Portuguese fleet 
weigh anchor, and gradually disappear from the coast. The fortifications, it 
seems, had been strengthened ; and Lopez, after endeavouring to shelter Mmself 
by calling a council of war, which sanctioned Ms cowardice, decided that the 
attack was too hazardous to be attempted. 

Tins disgraceful retreat was not lost upon the native princes, and in the 
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BAHADUR SHAH. 
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to retire.' According to the Portuguese accounts, the strength of the place was a.d. 1534. 
the sole cause of failui’e ; but the Mahometan historians add that the immediate 
cause of raising the siege was the approach of Bahadnr Shah, then ruler of 
Gujerat, at the head of a formidable army. This so frightened the Portuguese, 
that they made a precipitate retreat, leaving their guns behind them. One of 
these is said to have been “ the largest ever before seen in India, and reqtdred 
a machine to be constructed for conve 3 dng it to Champanere.” The Portuguese, 
to avenge themselves for their defeat, bmmed a great niunber of towns upon the 
coast and committed fearful devastation. 

Notwithstandino- their discomfiture, the Portuguese had not abandoned the Bahadur, 
hope of being yet able ' to make themselves masters of Diu. Ii direct lorce oujerat. 
failed, policy might yet succeed. Chand Khan, a brother of Bahadur, was at 
first set up as a competitor for the throne, and when this failed, a league was 
formed with Hoomayoon, King of Delhi, who, regarding Bahadur as a revolted 
vassal, had invaded Gujerat. Bahadur, thus pressed on all sides, was obliged to 
make his choice between submission to the King of Delhi, and submission to 
the Portuguese. He preferred the latter; and accordingly, in 1534, concluded 
a treaty by which he ceded Bassein, which was thenceforth to be the only port 
at which vessels sailing from India were to pay duties and take out clearances. 

He further engaged not to assist the Turkish fleets in the Indian seas. 

This treaty gave him only a very partial relief It made the Portuguese hib alliance 
his fr’iends, but made him more obnoxious than ever to the Edng of Dellii, who, Portuguese, 
following up the advantages wliich he had gained, obliged him to take refuge 
in Diu. Here, as the assistance of the Portuguese was indispensable to him, he 
was obliged to purchase it by giving them permission to build a fortified factory. 

As the work proceeded Bahadur became more and more uneasy, and besides 
entering into communication with the Turks, is said to have formed a plot for 
the destruction of his Portuguese allies. The statements on the subject by the 
Portuguese and the Mahometans vary so much, that it is difficult to pronounce 
between them. The probability is, that both parties were anxious to be quit 
of each other, and that thus there were plots and coimter-plots. All that can 
now be considered certain is, that a fray commenced, and that Bahadur, who 
was on a visit to the Portuguese admfral, having fallen or leaped into the sea, a 
Portuguese sailor threw a boarding-pike at Inm, which pierced his skull, and nis death 
killed him on the spot. Were the question to be decided on the principle of 
cui hono, the decision would necessarily be given against the Portuguese ; for 
wlule Bahadur lost his life, they gained the island of Diu 

They had not been long in possession when an attempt was made to wrest 
it from them. It has been mentioned that when Bahadur repented of his 
concession to the Portuguese, he applied for aid to the Turks. Solyman the 
Magnificent was then upon the tluone of Constantinople. The application 
therefore could not have been made under more favourable cfrcumstances. 
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SIEGE OF DIU. 
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Turkish artillery. It is told of one lady, Anna Fernandez, 'wife of a physician, a.b. 1545. 
that by night she viewed all the posts, and during the assaults stood by 
encouraging the soldiers. She even saw her own son struck down by a cannon- 
ball, but, instead of giving way to the agony she must have felt, drew his body 
aside, retm-ned to her post, and only after the assault had been repulsed went to 
bury liim. 

It was unpossible, however, that the defence could last much longer. The siege of 

^ 1 • 1 ^ raised. 

Every new assault thinned the numbers of the garrison, and scarcely as many 
remained as could make even a show of resistance, when a breach was made. 

The governor saw nothing before him but death or surrender, and was giving 
way to the gloomiest forebodings, when, to his unspeakable delight, the siege 
was raised. The Turkish commander, when disphited by the failure of one of 
his greatest efforts, received the startling intelligence that a powerful Portuguese 
fleet was at hand ; and, without staying to ascertain its accuracy, made off with 
the utmost precipitation. It turned out to be a false rumour, invented and 
circulated, strange to say, by Khojah Zofar, a renegade Turk, of Italian origin, 
who commanded the Gujerat forces. His pride had been repeatedly offended 
by the arrogance of Solyman Pacha ; and he had, moreovei', ascertained that the 
Tm'ks were determined, if they gained the place, to retain it as a permanent 
possession. There was thus only a choice of masters ; and as the Portuguese 
seemed the more tolerable of the two, Zofar had given them the preference. 

After Khoiah Zofar had rid himself of his Tmkish alHes by this stratagem, attempt to 
he entered into friendly communications with the Portuguese, but at the same garrison, 
time took several steps which convinced them that enmity was rankliug at his 
heart. He was in the highest possible favour with the King of Gujerat; and 
feeling satisfied that that sovereigns complete ascendency in the peninsula 
would best secure his own aggrandizement, was prepared to adopt any means, 
however unscrupulous, that promised to expel the Portuguese. His first 
attempt was an infamous plot, in which he endeavoured to poison the water of 
an immense cistern which supphed the garrison, and to set fire to the magazine. 

When this plot failed, he attempted to build a wall which would have completely 
isolated the fort from the town The Portuguese objected; and the foimdation 
for a quarrel being thus laid, he had no sooner completed his preparations, 
in ISf.o, than he made an open declaration of war. 

Mascarenhas, the commander of Diu, made the best awangements possible 
in the circumstances; but his means being inadequate, he lost no time in 
acquainting Juan de Castro of his danger. Zofar, at the same time, aware of his 
advantage, resolved to assault the place before succour could arrive. With this 
view he prepared an immense floating battery, and, filling it with heavy artil- 
lery, caused it to be steered opposite to the sea-bastion, in the hope of making 
such a breach in it as would give him access into the fort. It proved a very 
clumsy device, for before he could bring it to bear the garrison made a -night 
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1)H.\TII UF i>K CASTKO. 
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sioiiji, by hululging iu horrid atrocith‘.s. “Tlie women c.-^eupetl not the fate of 
t’ae men, and children were .slain at their mothers’ brisusts," 

The victory which Do Ca-stro had gaine<l wa.s not very remarkable. Hi.s 
troops bore a considerable proportion to tho.'^e of the enemy, and with the supe- 
riority of discipline which they j}o.-sessc<l, it wotild have been di.sgracefnl to him 
not to have succeeded. But the Portngue.se. in con.setpience of the decline of 
their power, had for .several yoam before enjove<l tew opportuiutie.s ut celebrating 
a victory, and therefore entered rea<lily into the feeling.s of the governor, 
who thought hinrself entitled to be received ;it Cloa with all the magniiicence of 
a Roman triumph. Tlie gates at»d .streets were hung with .silk, all places 
re.suumlcd with music and .sdvos of canmjn, and vo.-.sel.s gaily a<lorncd covered 
the harbour. The governor on arriving at tiie gate, under a rich canopy. wa.s 
presented with a crown of laurel, with which he lOiclrcleil his head, and a 
bnineh of it which he carried in hi.s hatid ; in front walked one Briar Anihoii}’, 
with a cruciti-K, as he had borne it in the tiLrlit. and be.side him an ollicer bearing 
the royal standard; behiiul was Ja/.ar Ivhan. a .Moorish chief, followed by (iOO 
e.iptives iu ehain.s. The g<»vernor walked on leaves of gold .and silver, .and rich 
silks, the ladies from the windows throwing Ilowors upon him, and sprinkling 
liim with sweet water. On reading the account of this {)omj)ons proce.ssion, 
Oatherino, Queen of Portugal, shrewdly remarked, that ‘’De Castro had overcome 
like a Christian and triumphed like a heathen." lie did not long survive his 
triumph; and was on his deatii-bed when tlie hoiioum sent out from Portugal to 
reward his victory were announced to him at Ooa. He must have been a vain 
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man, but this failing Wius compensated by many good (pialitie.s. He wa.s .so 
zealous for the public .service, tliat grief for the mi.serahle condition into which 
it had fallen is .said to have broken his heart; and he gave the best proof of 
his honesty by dying in extreme poverty. One of his last acts was to make a 
formal protest, which he desired to be recorded, to the effect that “he had never 
made use of the king’s nor any other man’s money, nor driven any trade to 
increase his own stock.” The praetice.s of which he tluus solemnl}^ declared his 
innocence, undoubtedly prevailed to a great extent among the Portuguese 
officials, and go far to account for the rapidity with which Portugal fell from the 
high place which she once held in the East. From time to time, however, she 
seemed to resmue her ancient spirit, and showed how much she might still have 
been able to accomplish, had men of spirit and integrity, instead of mere court 
intriguers, been placed at the helm of affairs. 

In 1570, when Luis de Ataida was viceroy, one of the most formidable combin-v 

^ ^ tioix of im* 

combinations into which the native princes had ever entered, was triumphantly th-eprincea. 
defeated. It was headed by the Deccan Kings of Ahmednuggur and Bejapoor, 
and a new zamorin, who, undeterred by the fate of his predecessor, was bent on 
recovering all that had been wrested from him. Their common object was to 
expel the Portuguese from the country, but each had his own separate giiev- 
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Another cause of Portugue.se decline in the East may he found in the state of a.d. i5so 
E uropean politics. In 1580, after the short and inglorious reign of Henry the 
Cardinal, Portugal lost her national independence, and became subject to the 
bigoted and tyranniad rule of Philip 11. of Spain. She Wiis thus obliged to or 

® . . rortiigiifio 

follow in the wake of her more powerful neighbour, and see all her interests .lodmo 
sacrificed in the prosecution of objects from which .she could not possibly' reap 
any advantage. While her domestic interests were .sacrificed, it is not to be 
supposed that those of her colonies were duly attended to. In connection 
with the degrading bondage to which Portugal was thus reduced, we see a third 
CJiuse of rapid decay in the hostility which Philip’s arrogance provoked in other 
European states. The United Provinces of Holland, after tlirowing off liLs yoke, 
continued at open war with him, and .saw no quarter in which they could so 
effectually resent the wrongs, and indemnify themselves for the losses they had 
suffered, as in the East. To the same (piarter the eyes of the English had long 
been turned; and after they had triumphed gloriously over the .iVianada, wliich 
was to have enslaved them by a double yoke of the most intolerable description 
— the yoke of Spain and the yoke of Rome, all the friendly or prudential con- 
siderations which had prevented them from claiming a share in the Portuguese 
Indian monopoly ceased to have any weight, and their determination to 
establish an independent traffic in the East was openly avowed. Thus, at the 
very moment when Portugal was scarcely able to maintain her position, even 
had she been left alone to deal with native powem after her own fashion, she 
saw herself brought face to face with two most formidable competitor. To 
these we now tm'n. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Attempts to reach India by other routes than that of tho Capo —Their failure by the north-west and 
north-east — The south-west passage practicable but circuitous — Superiority of tho passage by the 
Cape generally recognized — First voyages of tho English and Dutch by that route. 


ENRY VII. of England had the reputation of being one of Jiaritimo 

^ ... enterpribe 

the most erdightened monarchs of Ins age, and m 
accordingly, Columbus hoped to find a patron at once able to 
appreciate Ins grand scheme of discovery, and disposed to ad- 
vance the funds necessary for carrying it into effect. Unfor- 
tunately Henry, with all his talents, was of a penmlous, avaricious temper, and 
remained so long in suspense between the advantages to be gained by the 
enterprise if it should succeed, and the pecuniary loss to which it would subject , 
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GASPACv COETEREAL. 
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About the same time wlieii Eiiglaiid was attempting, though with slow ad. looi. 
and faltering steps, to follow Columbus in his career of discovery, Portugal wa.s 
not so entirely absorbed in the prosecution of discoveries in the direction of Africa „ 

'' _ Portiigiicso 

as to be insensible to the vast changes which might be anticipated from the dis- jatempu to 
eovery of a western world. It, according to the idea then generally entertained north-\\e=t 
by geographers, tlie northern extremity of America formed a rocky headland, 
with an open sea beyond it, then all the elforts which Portugal had made to 
discover a passage to India by the south-east mast prove in a great measure 
abortive, because a much nearer passage would enable the maritime nations of 
Western Europe to secure idl the advantages for which she had been striving. 

This was a danger too obvious and imminent to be overlooked ; and therefore 
the Portuguese no sooner were accpiaintcd with the discovery of the New 
World, than they determined on an exploratory voyage to the north-west, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether such a practicable passage existed, and if 
it did, of securing a monopoly of it on the ground of priority of discovery. 

The only Portuguese navigators who.se names ligure in the voyages under- 
taken with this view, were a father and three sons, belonging to the illustrious 
house of Cortereal. Of the father, John Vaz Cortereal, scarcely anything is 
knowit, and hence, probably because fiction has been employed as a substitute 
for fact, it has been confidently maintained that he reached the shores of New- 
foundland even before Columbus made his first voyage. The proceedings of his 
son Caspar are better authenticated. In 1 500, having been furnished by King 
Emanuel Avith two ships, he touched, first at Terceira, one of the Azores, and 
then sailed north- Avest, in the hope of finding an open ocean, by Avhich he could 
penetrate dii’ectly to India. HaAung reached land in the parallel of 50°, he 
pursued his comrse nortliAvards along the coast. Both from its position, and the 
description given of it, it must have formed part of Labrador, Avhich, accord- 
ingly, in the earliest maps, bears not this name, but that of Corterealis. He 
advanced to latitude 60°, but being deterred by the rigom* of the climate and 
floating mountains of ice from proceeding farther, he seized fifty-seven of the 
natives, and carried them off to Portugal, Avhere, to his disgrace and that of his- 
sovereign, they appear to have been employed as slaves. He arrived at Lisbon 
on the 8th of October, 1501, and immediately resolved on another voyage. 

Early in spring, having completed his preparations, he again set sail with his 
tAvo vessels, and steered directly for the most northerly point he had previously 
reached. So far the voyage was prosperous ; but immediately after, a Adolent 
storm, in a sea covered with icebergs, obliged the vessels to separate. That 
in which Gaspar sailed was never heard of. 

As soon as tidings of the disaster reached Lisbon, a yormger brother, of the Miguei 

’ f . Cortereal 

name of Miguel, hastily fitted out three vessels, and set sail, with the double 
object of searching for the missing sliip, and folio Avdng up the coarse of discovery 
which Gaspar had began. On arrivino- at that arm of the Atlantic which 
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“Now I, considering tliis your noble courage and desire, and also per- 
cei\dng that your grace may, at your pleasure, to your greater glory, by a “ 
godly lueaiie, with little cost, perill, or labour to your grace, or auy of your 
subjects, amplitie aud iiirich this yoiu' sayd reahne, I know it is my bouuden Tiiomos 

. , , . 1 • 1 1 • 1 r iiiuinorial to 

duety to mamiest this secret uuto your grace, which lutherto, as I suppose, ucaryviu. 
hath beene hid; which is, that with a small uumber of ships there may be 
discovered divers new lauds and kingdonie.s, in which without doubt your grace 
shall Avinue perpetual glory, and your subjects inliiiitc prolite.” 

The so-called “ secret,’’ thus announced rather more j)ompou.sly than the com- 
paratively trite ideas composing it seem to justify, was simply the possibility 
of reaching the East by a voyage uorthward.s. The memorial accordingly thus 
continues: — “There is left one way to discover, which is into the Northe; for" 
that of the foure partes of the worlde, three partes are discovered by other 
princes. For out of Spaine they have discovered all the Iiulies and Seas 
Occidental!, and out of Portingall all the Indies and Seas Orientall; so that 
by this part of the Orient and Occident they have encompa.ssed the worlde.” 

The North being thus the only field of maritime discovery not foreclosed, 
the memorial, after adducing several pithy x’easons why Henry should imme- 
diately occupy it, entem into an e-xplanation of the different courses which 
vessels fitted out for discovery might take, and the results that might be anti- 
cipated The first object, of course, is to pass the pole; but of this, though 
really the croAvning difficulty, Mr. Thorne makes light, and then proceeds ; — 

“If they Avill go toAvard the Orient, they shall injoy the region of all the im views as 
Tartarians that extend toAvard the raid -day, and from thence they may eni i)ni:s;]go 
goe and proceede to the land of the Chinas, and from thence to the land of 
Cathaio Orientall, which is of all the maine land most Orientidl that can be 
reckoned from oiu* habitation. And if fr’om thence they doe continue their 
navigation, folloAving the coasts that returne toward the Occident, they shall 
fall in Avith Malaca, and so Avith all the Indies which Ave caU Orientall, and fol- 
loAving the Avay may returne hither by the Cape of Buona Speransa ; and thus 
they shall compass the Avhole Avorlde. And if they Avfil talce their com’se after 
they be past the Pole toAvard the Occident, they shall goe to the backe side of 
the New found land, which of late was discovered by yom- grace’s subjects, 
untiU they come to the backe side and South Seas of the Indies Occidental!. 

And so continuing their voyage, they may returne through the Streight of 
Magellan to this countrey ; and so they compass also the world by tliis way. 

And if they goe the thirde way, and after they be past the Pole, goe right 
toward the Pole Antartique, and then decline toward the lands and islands 
situated between the Tropikes and under the Equinoctial!, Avithout doubt they 
shall find there the richest lands and islands of the world, of golde, precious 
stones, balmes, spices, and other thinges that we here esteeme most ; which come 
out of strange countries, and may returne the same way.” The conclusion is : — 
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EXPEDITION Ob’ SIR II. WILLOUOIIBY. 
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God of all tlung-s tliat are coiitaiiioil in heaven, earth, and the sea, and by the 
life and tranquillity of our king<loni.s, that we will witlf like humanity accept 
your servants if at any time they shall come to our kingdoms.’’ On the 10th 
]\[ay, 1558, the throe vessels dropped down to Greenwich, where the court and 
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a Vilst assemblage from all quarters witnessed their departure amid salvos of 
artillery and the shouting of the mariners, “ in such sort that the sky rang udth 
the noise thereof” 

After leaving the river, the vessels were detained on the E.ssex coast till the 
23d, when, the whirls becoming favourable, they began their course across the 
German Ocean. On the I tth of July they had reached lat. C8“, among the 
islands of the Norway coast, and not long after came within sight of the North 
Cape. Then- intention was to remain together; but in the event of then* being 
obliged to part company, Wardhuy.s, in Finmark, was appointed as the port of 
rendezvous. The contingency thus provided for happened sooner than any had 
anticipated, and with very fatal results. Shortly after passing the cape, the 
weather becaniv. so stormy that the vessels were forced out to sea, and driven at 
the mercy of the winds. Willoughby, whose skill and caution seem not to have 
been ec[ual to his corn-age, carried so much sail that Chancellor was unable to 
keep up with him, and never saw him more. His fate remained unlcnomi tiU 
some Eussian sailors discovered two tall vessels frozen in on the coast of Lap- 
land. On entering them, they found the lifeless bodies of Willoughby and his 
companions. Along with the journal of the voyage was a note, sho-wing, by its 
date, that the crews were alive in January, 1554. They had reached the coast 
of Nova Zembla without being able to land upon it, and then penetrated still 
deeper into the abysses of the Arctic Ocean Convinced at last of their mistake, 
they retraced their steps, and in returning westward unfortunately missed the 
opening of the White Sea, within which they might have found a sheltered 
anchorage. On reaching the coast beyond, they had resolved to make it their 
Avinter- quarters, intending to prosecute their voyage in the ensuing spring. 
Before it arrived the intense cold had frozen them to death. 
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About the time wlieu the ^luscovy-liKliaii sclicme proved abortive, some a.d. icso. 
accurate knowledge was oljtaiiied of the great Asiatic rivers, the Obe and 
Yenisei ; and Gerard ^'lercator, the ceicbratcd cosmograpiier, wlien consulted 

T , Muroatoi. 

on the subject, gave it as his opinion that at no groat distance beyond the point 
which navigators had already readied, a great headland, then sujiposed to form 
the north-east extremity of Asia, would be found. This headland once passed, 
nothing more was nece.ss;iry than' to turn south, and steer directly for Japan and 
China. This was an enormous blunder, for it cut ofl', at one sweep, more than 
a foiu’th of the whole circumference of the globe; but it i.s only fair to ilcrcator 
to observe, that it was not so much his blunder as the common blunder of the 


time, for all his contemporaries shared it with him. 

In accordance with Mercator's opinion, the great problem of a north-east pas- ^ 
sage to India now seemed on the eve of receiving a favourahlc solution. In 1 580, ntain m 
two English vessels, under the command of Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman, ' 
sailed for Wardhuys, which the}’’ reached on the 23d of June. A few days after, 
they continued their voyage eastward, and on approaching Nova Zembla nar- 
rowl}’' escaped being embedded in a field of ice. After disentangling themselves 
b}’’ talcing a very circuitous route, they jiroceeded along an open jiassage, and had 
the mortification to discover that it formed a kind of cul de sac, from which they 
had no possible outlet except by retracing their steps. This accomplished, the 3 ' 
had a most favourable wind, but found it impo.ssible to avail themselves of it in 
consequence of enormous icebergs which blocked up the course, leaAung no space 
between, and along which the}' could not steer vnthout risking almost certain 
destruction. Thus obstructed, and obliged, as they jiiously express it, to wait, 
with patience, “abiding the Lord’s leisure,” the}’’ did not arrive at Vaigatz 
Straits till the middle of Augast. It was consequently too late to advance 
further eastward, and the expedition retiumed without liaAing added one 
particle to the information pre\’iously possessed. The English.. hr.vir\g fotiiul 
more necessary and hopeful emplojmient in another quarter, desi^el for main- 
years from all further attempts to discover a north-ea.st pV'S'.ge, Tiie t.a=k 
however, instead of being abandoned, was only transferre-i r.r-a- Land' 

The United Provinces, after a long, arduous, and noLIv rrrirjhr Lad acLievr-f 
then’ independence, and rid themselves for ever of tls r v >ke of L 
Even while groaning under that yoke, the untirinc "dzscr" ‘x’ :L-* T'or'-Lx 
and the narrow scope for exercising it in a counrrr i in ~ - y t ... 

constantly threatened by the sea, had tume-d -ifc.n:: n c' ‘---r - 

merce. On the broad expanse of the ocean tle-f in.: -f -f • r--~ 

and gradually rose to a foremost place an'.nn - 1 : 1 - - n- - f " ‘ " 

Their own consumption was not great r.ca ti'A' r. - ' 

acting as common carriers for other r.-.’xnn- ~n ~ •' ' ■ 

large share in the Indian trad»^ tt' ^ - t--™ . " r - - L 

goods were brought from the Ea- f:/- ~ 
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. A I) iw:.. ai'tcrwards tlinn.scd over ICiirope. Ai tlic very lime wlien tlic J)ntcli .secured, tlie 
Portuguo.so Avcre deprived of their independenee, Philij) JI. of Spain liaving 
usurped the crown of j^ortngal, and incorporated its dnminion.s witli liis own. 
Lisbon liaving, in conse(pK;nco, fallen into the hand.s of their vindictive enemy, the 
Dutch Avere, in 1581-, coinjdetely exeluflet] from it. The injury thus inflicted on 
their tr.-ide was at fir.st .severely felt, but the only eflect was to in.spire them Avith 
determination not to re.st till they had .succeeded in establi.shing a direct com- 
munication Avith the East. The route by the Cape (»f Good Hope Avas noAv Avell 
knoAvn; and as all the Portuguese po.sse.ssion.s had fallen under the poAA'er of 
their declared enemy, they could haA'c no scruple in attacking them. In the first 
instance, hoAveA*er, they imitated the example of the English, and endeaA'oiired 
to di.scoA’cr an independent route by the north-east, 
wiiii.iin The finst expedition, undertaken by a private comjiany. Asdth the -sanction but 

Avithout any direct assistance from the State.s, consisted of four ve.ssels, under the 
command of William Barents. They sailed from the Texel on the 5th of June, 
159-1-, and on approaching Noaui Zembla .scpar:ited. tAvo of the vc-ssels taking the 
old route toAA'ard Vaigatz Straits, AA'hile the other tAA'o, under the command of 
Barentz, adopted the bolder course of sailing noi’tliAA'ard.s, AA’ith the aucaa^ of 
keeping clear of the mas.se.s of ice which clustered round the island. Barentz 
does not seem to haA'c justified his high reputation as a seaman. By the 1st of 
August he had not adA-anced beyond the north extremity of NoA-a Zembla, in 
lat. 77’, and then, deterred by the A'iolencc of the Avind and the large masses of 
floating ice, prematurely determined to return. The other detachment Avas 
more perseA’-ering. After Avorking their AAUiy through Vaigatz Straits, and suc- 
ceeding, with much difflculty, in sailing round some immense icebergs which had 
threatened to bar their future px’ogress, the tAAm Amssels arrived at a blue open 
.sea, and saAv the coast trending rapidly soutlnvards. It Avas onl}’' the Gulf of 
Obe ; but, led astray by Mercator’s blunder, they belieAmd that they had doubled 
the north extremity of Asia, and consequently discoA’-ered the passage of which 
they were in search. It might have been expected, that instead of resting satis- 
fied with this conviction they Avould liaA-^e endeavoured to make assm-ance doubly 
.sure, and prevented the possibility of mistake by advancing some hundred 
leagues into the sea, wliich, if their opinion had been correct, would have carried 
them du'ectly to Japan. Instead of this they immediately retraced their steps, 
and having again joined Barentz on the coast of Russian Lapland, arrived in the 
Texel on the 10th of September. 

False hopes The tidings which they brought diflfused universal joy; and the States- 
general, no longer satisfied Avith giving a bare sanction, took the lead, in 1595, 
in fitting out a new expedition on a more extensiye scale. It consisted of sB 
vessels, intended not merely to exploi’e, but to commence the traffic winch, 
according to the general belief, was about to be permanently established, and 
pour the wealth of the East into the ports of Holland. Such being the expecta- 
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tlon, the arrangements Avere adapted to it ; and the vessels, instead of being a.d. moo 
constructed as before to bear the rude shocks of the polar ice, were framed in 
the mamier best adapted for the rich cargoes of merchandise with Avhicli they 
Avere laden. The A^ery idea of such an expedition had originated in a gross 
error ; but, as if this had not been sufficient, the period of sailing Avas protracted 
to the' 2d of June, Avhen nearly tAVO months of the season most taAmurable for 
a northern Amyage Avere already past. The vessels neA'er got ftirther than the 
eastern entrance of the Straits of Vaigatz. When they reached it, they Avere 
met by immense bodies of iloating ice, against Avhich they struggled manfully 
till the end of September. Then at last the conviction forced itself upon them 
that they Avere labouring in vain, and that nothing more remained than to turn 
them face hoineAvards. 

Not one of the results so confidently anticipated had been obtained. In Diwippoiut 
proportion to the extraA'agance of the expectation Avas the bitterness of the dis- 
appointment. The States-genei'al at once disconnected themselves Avith the 
project, and deemed it sufficient to hold out a pecuniary rcAvard to any indiAU- 
dual or association Avho should fimt succeed in efiecting the passage Avhich they 
had themselves attempted in vain. The toAvn of Amsterdam at once took up 
the gauntlet Avhich the government had thus in a manner throAvn doAvn ; and 
Avisety, in the meantime, renouncing all idea of traffic, fitted out tAvo A’^essels 
solely for exploration. The command of the one Avas given to William Barentz, 

Avhose preAdous voyage has already’’ been mentioned; and of the other to John 
Corneliz Hyp. As some security against that longing for home, under the influ- 
ence of which the preAdous expeditions Avere supposed to haA^e returned prema- 
timely, all the individuals belonging to the expedition Avere unmarried. 

The vessels sailed on the lOtli of May, 1596; and, in order to avoid the E-^peditiou 
dangers of the coast, sailed nearly due north. Currents and easterly winds aiidRnf 
earned them so far Avest that they came in sight of the Shetland Isles on the 
22d. Here the commanders, Avho appear to have had equal poAvers, differed in 
opinion. Barentz Avished to tack about, and steer due east ; AAdiile Ryp, Avho 
argued that in this Avay they Avould only become entangled, bke previous expedi- 
tions, among the floating icebergs of the Vaigatz Straits, insisted on sailing 
N.N.E. His opinion prevailed. They were soon in the depths of the Arctic 
Ocean, and after a dangerous and dreary navigation, constantly obstructed by 
fields of ice, reached the coast of Spitzbergen, in lat. 80°. They now changed 
them course, and, sailing south, arrived at Bear Island, which they had pre- 
Aiously passed. Here the captains again differed in opinion; and, as on this 
occasion neither would yield, the vessels parted company. Byp proceeded north, 
with the view of foUoAving the east coast of Spitzbergen, and was ultimately 
obliged <to retrace Ins steps without doing anything which his contemporaries 
deemed worthy of being recorded. Barentz sailed E.S.E., and met Avith a 
series of adventures which, though they form a most interesting nari'ative, 
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■would here be out of place, as they throw no new liglit on the attempted nortL- 
east passage to India. Suffice it to say, that, after winteiing on the shore of 
Nova Zembla, he was obliged, in the June of the foUo'wing year, to leave Ms 
ship embedded in the ice, and set out, vdth the surwvors of liis crew, to make the 
voyage homewards in two small boats. Aiixiet}^ fatigue, and the severities of 
the climate had destroyed his health, and he died b}’’ the way. His companions, 
after eudiuing almost unparalleled hardships, reached Kola, where, to their 
astonishment and delight, the}’- found the other vessel from which they had been 
so long parted, and proceeded in it to Amsterdam. 

The existence of a north-east passage was now wrtually disproved; and 
though subsequent explorations took place, particularly bj' the celebrated navi- 
gator, Hemy Hudson, who was emjdoyed foi- this ijm-pose on one occasion bj 
the English, and on another bj* the Dutch, it is mmecessaiy to trace them. All 
reasonable men were now satisfied that no north-east passage to India, prac- 
tically available for the ordinary pui'poses of commerce, existed ; and the onl}’ 
choice now remaining was between the old beaten track of the Portuguese by 
the Gape of Good Hope, and a south-west passage b^’’ the southern extremity of 
the American continent. Of the latter passage a brief account must now be 
given. 


The practicability of a south-west passage to the East was proved at a com- 
paratively earl}^ period. Fernando de Magellan, or more properly Magalhaens, 

a native of Portugal, after ser’^dng five 
yearn in the East under Albuquerque, and 
distinguishing himself at the taking of 
Malacca, being dissatisfied with the nig- 
gardly manner in which his services had 
been rewai’ded, made an ofier of them to 
the Emperor Charles V. They were 
accepted; and he immediately presented 
the project of a voyage, by which he pro- 
posed to reach the East Indies by sailing 
south-west. The great object of attraction 
in that quai’ter was the Moluccas, which 
gi’ew the finest spices. These were then 
in such high and general request, that 
there was no branch of the Portuguese trade of which a share was moie 
eagerly coveted. There was one great obstacle in the waj^. The pope had 
divided the world into two halves. How could Charles, as a professed cham- 
pion of the church, appropriate any portion of the half which his holiness had 
given to the Por-tuguese? The tiue way of loosing the knot was to cut it, and 
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to inaintaiii that, in this instjinoe, as in many othcr.‘^, the pope had ignorantly a.d. isss. 
and arrogantl}- made free with a property which ilid not belong to him. The 
time for such a solution of the difilculty was rapidly api>roaching, hut it had nut 
yet arrived; and ^lagalhaens undertook to rid Charles of Ins .scruples hy proving 
that the Moluccas were not in the Portuguese hut in tlie S])anish half. He 
was vTong in fact, but correct according t-o the itlea then entertained of tlio 
dimensions of the globe. It is probable, liowever, that the emjieror was not 
ditlicult to .satisfy, as he afterwards .showed, on iminy occasions, how easily he 
could dispose of Papal claims when they interfered witli any of his favourite 
political objects. Be this as it may. Magalhaens obtained his wish. 

On the 20th of September, l.HO, he sailed from Sanlucar iji command of M.ng.iiii.n'nv 

‘ circuniim\i- 

five ships and 236 men. On the 12th of .Tanuarv, 1-520. he reached the mouth Bauonof 
of the La Plata, where he was detained for .some time bv a mutinv of his men, 
who deemed it degnidation to obey one whom they stigmatized as a i-enegade 
Portuguese. By prudence and resolution he regained his jisccjidcncy ; and 
towards the end of October began to enter the .strait which has since borne liis 
name. On the 27th of November he obbiined his first view of the Pacific, and, 
steering dircctl}' acro.ss it, missed all the i.slands by which it is studded, and 
again saw land for the first time on the Gth of March, 1-521, when he aime in 
view of the islands which, from the thievi.sh practices of the inhabitants, were 
named the Ladrones, Continuing onwai*d.s, he arjived at the archipelago of St. 

Lazarus, aftenvards called the Philippines, in honour of Philip II. While here, 
he induced the chief of the island of Zebti to make a profession of Christianity, 
and become tributary to the King of Spain, on condition of bci)ig a.ssisted in his 
war with the chief of the island of Matan. In fulfillint; this condition, Majial- 
haens imfortunately lost his life on the 26th of April, 1521. The circumna\’iga- 
tion which he had so far successfully accomplished, was completed by Sebastian 
del Cano, who succeeded him in the command, and arrived at Sanlucar on tlie 
22dof September, 1522, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope from the eastward. 

Magalliaens’ voyage gave proof of two important facts — fii-st, that there was its results, 
no physical impossibility of reaching the East Indies liy sailing west; and, 
secondly, that, imder ordinary circumstances, this route never could become the 
ocean thoroughfare from Europe. It might be used for special purposes, but 
being far more circuitous, was also necessarily both more tedious and more 
expensive. Fm’ther notice of it would hence lie unnecessary, were it not that 
an adventitious interest has been given to it as the route which fii’st led the 
British to the East, and furnished the information which determined them not 
to rest satisfied till they had obtained a direct share in its traffic. Two of the 
voyages are, on this account, weU entitled to special mention — ^the one by Sir 
Francis Drake, and the other by Mr. Tliomas Cavendish. 

After the accession of Queen Elizabeth, in 1558, and the decided refusal of 
her hand when impertinently asked by Philip II., the friendly relations between 
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England and Spain were entirely at an end ; and though hostilities were not 
operdji^ declared^ it was perfectly understood that, at least on the part of Spain, 

they were only delayed in order that 
the preparations for canying them 
on with effect might he rendered 
more complete. It is not smprising 
that, under these circumstances, fre- 
cpient rencounters took place ; and 
the natives of either covmtiy, when- 
ever favourable opportunities occm’- 
red, made no scruples of treating 
those of the other as open enemies 
In this land of iiTegular, predatory 
warfare, Francis Drake, who, origin- 
ally of obsciue parentage from the 
Aucinity of Tavistock, in Devonshire, 
had won a high name for valour and 
seamanship, particularly distinguished 
himseE He had made two successful 
cruises against the Spaniards, and acquired so much wealth that he was able, 
in 1577, to fit out a fleet of five small vessels, Avith an aggregate crew of 164 
men The largest vessel, commanded by himseE, did not exceed 100 tons; the 
smallest was only 1 5 tons With these he set sail fi'om Pl^anouth on the 1 3th 
of December, 1577, and steered dmectly across the 
Atlantic. On the 20th of August, 1578, he arrived 
in the Straits of Magalhaens, passed them, and then 
continued his course northwards along the west coast 
of America till he had reached 48° K. latitude. He 
had probably pi'oceeded thus far in the hope of dis- 
covering some opening by which he might again 
pass into the Atlantic Disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, he retraced his steps for about 10°, and 
then, with the only vessel now remaining of his 
original five, shot boldly across the Pacific. On the 
29th of September-, 1579, he came in sight of the 
Moluccas On the 4th of November he cast anchor at 
Ternate He afterwards wound his way westward 
among the islands of the Indian Archipelago, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
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From orifinol in Greenwich Hospital 



Sir FRANCib DR\.Kr 

ARer n picture In the Collietlon of the JIarquIe of botliian 


* Among tbe many relics of England’s naval heroes 
enshrined in that appropriate repository, Greenwich 
Hospital, few are more interesting, few attract more 
attention, than the subject of the above engraving 


the astrolabe, or instrument for taking the altitude 
of the sun or stars — once belonging to the famous 
Drake, which was constructed for him prior to his 
first expedition to the "West Indies in 1570. 
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and, on the 26tili of SeptcniEcr, loSO, cjust. anchor again in ilie harbour of a.d uss. 
Plymouth. 

It is pro.suined, that when Drake sot out he had an under.standing with the 
government, but it was not deemed jiolitic to acknowledge it. PI is })rooeedings, 
a.s war had not been declared, were certainly of a iiiratical .v\ 

character; and when the Spanish court omn]dained ol’ 
them, it was easier to disavow his aiithovii.y than to 
apologize for his conduct. The nation, however, was so 
much elated by his achievements, and tlaj determination ^ 

to profit by the information which he had brought home 
was so \manimous. that Queen 1*11 izabeth, after standing 




aloof for some time, threw aside all re.serve, ]nibliely 
visited him on board his ship at Deptford, and atte.sted 
her approbation of hi.s conduct by conferring njion him 
the hononr of knighthoo,]. A f;w years later, Sir P'l-ancis 
Drake again awakened the public mind to the im])ortanee 
of the ti-ade with India by the cajiture of a Portuguese 
carrack, whoso cargo of almost fabulous value inflamed 
the imagination, while its papens and journals furnished 
most important information as to the means by which a direct trade with India 
might be most easily c.stablished. and most .succe.ssfull}' cjirried on. 



Jvwvh pnr.Jnrrrn to Vr\ki 
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In 158G, about two years before Drake had made this capture, Mr. Thomas Tiionm. 
Cavendish commenced the other voyage b}' the Straits of Magalhaens above 
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referred to. His fleet of three ships, 
fitted out at his own expense, was 
manned by 1 26 officers and sailoi-s, seve- 
ral of whom had accompanied Drake 
when he circumnavigated the globe. 
The expedition sailed on the 21st of 


July; and, follovdng the course which Rails for 


the 






Drake had taken, proceeded through the 
Sti-aits of Magalhaens, skirted the west 
coa.st of America, making manj’^ rich 
captm-es, and committing mitch unjus- 
tifiable devastation; and then steered 
across the Pacific for the Ladrones, which 
were reached on the 3d of January, 
1 587. The future com'se of the voyage 
is thus summed up by Cavendish him- 
self. In a letter to Lord Hunsdou, loi’d- chamberlain, dated 9th September, 
1 588, he says, — 

“I am humbly to desire your honour to make knowen unto her majesty the desire I have 
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li.'ut ((- due lift' iiiHic'ity ticrvUv in (lie nf till", voytiyv. AiuUi". it hiaii I'lowwUk'd 

tn lu'i' tlu' viotury (,'Vnt' p.'ii t nf lu'v nnmuU-;. ".u I lvit".t yvv U'ti" U* .“.w liw ovcvtlnnwv tli(,‘t'\ 
nil. l‘\>r (lu> |.Luti ff tlK-ii' wvnltli, wlnnvl'V they linvn iituint.Hiin'd <tiul m.'tdv tli<,‘iv‘ wfiuv-^uw 
iH'W i'i.'vfv'i,-tly di-nn'Vv-vv'd ; nt\d if it I'U-.’i'io lu-r itinjv'ily, \s ilh n vvvy kuuiI t'o\\\‘ns;lu‘ n\;iv t:i,U‘ dn' 
lij'oiUi nf llu-tu ull, U liulh tlu> .Vlnuyhly (u millVv kk- In I'it'v'Oitqvni^c tlm wl'mlc 

nf tlin wnt'KU', nntvi'iny in tit tlu' StiviyM nf Mayvdtan, utid ivtinniny dy tin* (‘ttyn nf I'uctia 
I'.'ijH'i'an^'ii, In wliinU vny!n.;n I Itavv^ oillnn' di'aa'Vntvd I'V InaniyUt ncvt.'i-in intnUiy;nntv 0^ all 
Uu‘ t'ioK I'l UH ' 1 nf tlu' wni'ld tlmt nvni' \snio knnwi-n (.>v di'tnnvvvvd dy utiy (.'In'i-ttivni. 1, tiavk 
yatv'd fdniH'.'it tin,' vn;nit of t'lilli, IVtn, nml Nunva INni.'imia, wlivt'v I nu'uW J^t'vnt .'.ij'nlk"*',. 1 
I'Ui’nt and tnuik nlnnlia'n "..liU'.tnf nKi|'.i. anniU and yfvat. .-Ml the vlll i^n-iattd tfwnn.a tliat nvv'i' 
I 1 nuU'd at I bnintiuul a|niiK‘d; tind l>ad I nnt la-nn di-iwvvtvd tifWi tlin nna^it t liad takv'a 
yival nn'intitin nf tivsnunv. 'l'ln> niattiH’ nC inn.-tt j*ivlit unti.’ ntn wa^ a j^ivat aliip nf tlin kiii,';k 
wtiioh I tnC'k at (‘idiU'fiu.'i, which Mhi|> catnc fivin the Dhilli'i'in.'i'.i, hciin^ (.me vf the viche-'t 
ef niei'chandi-H' tluit evcf I'aa-ied thc.ic aeaa, aa the kin^.a vc'tiatee attd mei'ehants' aeeetmta did 
ahew; fee it did !nn(>unt in value tt> in MeViei.* te he aeUte. Which ‘.^eeda (fee that niy 

iihijia weiv net td'lc te centcine the Icaat |>avt ('f theint t waa inkaved te aet en die. tdeai 
the Dtipe ef Dalld'rni.a, heiny the uttei’ine.at p.ut ef all Nueva l‘la[tanna, I navigated te the 
i'ihmda (d llie l‘!iili|i|>inaa. h.'U'vt n|>eii the ee.iat ef t'hina; ef whieh eeuntey I have hivtt(tht 
aueh inteltieeiiee tia h'lth lu't heen heaul v>f it» the.ae J'.ntas 'The atatetine.aae aud viehea ef 
whieh e('nn(ivy I fe.nv te in, 'ike »V|'ei t ef, leaat I .aheiild ttet he ei'edited: Am if t had >a’t 
knewen anlheiently the ineeni|iavahle wealth id th;it e'.mnti’ey, I alieukl h.ave heee aa iii- 
etcdnlena iheuad aa etheia wdl he th.it have net had the like e\l’evkmee. I i^jdk'd tdem(t the 
ial.nula ef the Malnee.a, wheie tnnen.e aeine ef the he<ithen |'ee|'le I waa well intreatedv whe'e 
enn eenntivy men tmiy h.tve trade aa fveety aa the IVetu^ala if they will themaelve.a. likvm 
theiHv I I'aa-ivd hy the Diife ef I'mena Ka(>ecanva, tnid feimd eut hy the "ay heitie'vmvl the 
edand ef !?tt, Helena, whete the 1‘eiln'^ala nae tv> telleve theniaeU'e.a; !tmt fi'Vtn that ialand 
(Jed hath aud'etvd me tv> I'etnen inle Kin<t,ind. All whieh .aefviee.a, with myaelf, I lumihly 
l>u>.atiate at her m.ajealie’a feet, de.aii-in^ the Almighty k'ln^ te (.‘tmthme her teh^ne ameii(i 
fei’ at thia (.t.iv ahe ia the m(.'.at famena and vietenieua |ti'inee tluat livvth in the w'vekh” 
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Dioht (»i 


In, ivtiu'iiine InimewtnxK Uu' ed' CAkhI Uope wyi;! tievtlded (>u the t(>tU (d 

Miiivh, Hiul I'lymeuth Inirheui' ivaehtal at'leaa |'ivf>kei\iU‘a veyyyt’e, (,'» 

the JHh t>i' ISepteiuhei'. 

While the lutv'rmatieii thfia tk>Nvltu" in tVeni i:nveeeik‘4\il tutvi^atw^s pn.vina 
tlie wjty I'cr the e'^^tahlialnneitt el' tltivet tivltie with the h'aat lii.(Iie>s othea infi-- 
(,leida weve eeutnlmtiiny [leweid'nlly te theijyiiue eud Netiee iiay heeu repeatedly 
lakee (>r the iiupei'tant Indian trade whieh had heee earci'ed ee, ahueat 
time innuemeriah by the wa^y *.'1' the Levant, b'er many eeeturiea the Lnnli.al! 
had Veen eenteuted te receive their aupplie'^ el' Ineliau preduee at aeeeed hand 
I'retn .aenie eiH- er ether et the Italiaiv maritime eitieai Let latterly, particularly 
at'tei' tl'U aeec-'^ka.in c>l' Q.ueen bltixabeth. they had an;euta el' their ewn in the 
did'erent I'erta el' the Levant, and thm-a preeured the nieama el' eanyiny;' ei» an 
active and luevatlve twde in their ewn veaaek When thi.a trade had acquired 
aueh extent ami een.xi.^eney a.a te entitle it te he regarvied aa a natiemd interest, 
the queen entered inte a eennueveial treaty with 'hurkey, aeeuriny;- iW h.er auh 
jeeUall the advautanea ^vhieh ether natien.a enjeyed; ami immediately Ihmv 
afler. in le^L granted a ehavter el' ewlu.dve }U'ivilege-< te a mcreantite a.'^seem 
ku.n which a.'asaimed the name ef the Levant Cempany. 'I'hia eempany, not 
.(idialied with eentining da eenneetien.a te the perta ef the levant, extended 
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them far into the interior, and sent out many agents, whose journals and 
travels furnished, from time to time, valuable infonnation vdtli regard to 
Indian traffic. 

It has sometimes been alleged that the immediate occasion of the formation 
of the Levant Company, was the loss of a vessel laden ^vith Indian produce on 
the Goodwin Sands. The argosy which is refeired to, and is thought to have 
derived the name, common to all vessels of its class, from the tovm of Ragusa, 
in Dalmatia, belonged to the Venetians, and sufficed to carry, at a single voyage, 
as much Indian produce as .supplied the demand of the Idngdom of England for 
a whole j^ear. The vTeck of this vessel proved so disastrous, that the Venetians 
ceased thenceforth to pay their annual visit. The English, thus cut off from the 
suppl}'- on which they had been accustomed to depend, had no alternative but to 
send for the goods which the}” could not otherwise obtain ; and hence the forma- 
tion of the Levant Compaii}’-. Such is the theory propounded ; and, in accor- 
dance with it, it is added that the same circumstance which led to the formation 
of the Levant Company, suggested to Shakspeare the idea of the “Merchant of 
Venice.” 

The loss of an argosy on the Goodwin Sands, about ten years before the date 
usually assigned to the &st representation of Shakspeare’s immortal play, is a 
well-authenticated fact ; and he spealvs with all the truth of histoiy when he 
says (act ii. scene 8) : — 

“ I reasoned with a Frenchman yesterday, 

"Who told me, in the narrow seas that part 
The Fi'euch and Englisli, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country, richly fraught.” 

And again (act iii. scene 1) ; — 

' “ The Goodwins, I think they call the place ; a very dangei’ous flat.” 

Unfortunatel}'-, however, for the theory, it is impossible to connect the loss of 
the argosy with the foundation of the Levant Company without committing a 
palpable anachronism. The charter of the company was granted in 1581; the 
argosy was not lost till 1587. If the Venetians sent no more ai’gosies after this 
date, the fact was probably owing, not to any hoiTor of “ the narrow seas that 
part the French and English,” for they were well inured to brave far greater 
dangers, but to their inability to derive any profit from a traffic which could 
never have been very lucrative after the Poriuguese had fairly entered the 
European market, and in which they had recently been brought into competi- 
tion with a native company powerful in itself, and enjoying the special favour 
of the crown. The retirement of the Venetians was only one of the signs from 
which a sagacious merchant might have inferred that the Indian trade had 
deserted its ancient channels, and that England had become too web. acquainted 
"with its nature, and too much alive to its importance, to allow it to be any 
longer monopolized by Spaniards and Portuguese claiming the monopoly on 
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A I) i5-^2. iho ground, un(, .^n inucli ol‘ prinrif-y of discovery, !i.s of a brvlKrn fclinen issued 
liy the execrable ]>o)ie. Alexander VI. 

(jiiccn Queen Eli/.:d>etli had early .•struck at, the rord, of all claims to monopolize the 

.■iiiiKiitoiioa navigation of the ocean hy declaring, in answer to the complaints of the Spanish 
ambassador against the Kngli.sh for navigating the Indian .sea.s, “that the ocean 
was free to all. forasmuch as neitlier nature nor regard of public use <lo permit 
the exclusive ])OSsc.ssion thereof;" and .again, “that .as to Dr.ake .sailing on the 
Indian .seas, it w.as as lawful for her .subjects to do .so ,as for the Spaniards; .since 
the sea and air are common to all men." This latter declaration w.as made in 
1580; and evidence was .soon given that, inste.ad of being m.aintaincd merely 
as an .abstract principle, the justice of which could not be di.sputed. it w.as hence- 
forth to be carried into ))ractic.al operation. In the third volume oi^ Jlacliuyf, 
]>p. 751-757, there is a paper dated .0th A])ril, 15S2, and entitled, “ Instnictions 
given by the right honourable the Lordes of the Counsell tf) Mr. Edw.ard Fenton, 
Esquire, for the order to be observed in the voy.age recommended to him for the 
East Indies and Cathay." 

It appears from these “Instructions." which are twenty-four in number, that 
the direct, and, indeed, the exclusive route, intended for this voyage to “the 
East Indies and Catha}’-," w.a.s by the Cape of Cooil Hope, The ninth Instiaic- 
tion is as follows: — “You .shall u.se .all diligence po.ssible to depart from South- 
ampton with your sayd ships .and vessels before the last of this pre.sent moneth 
of Aprill, and so goe on your coui-se by Cape de Buena Esperamja, not passing 
by the Streight of JlageUan either going or returning, except upon gi'eat 
occasion incident that shall bee thought otherwise good to you, by the advise 
and consent of yom sa^^d assistants, or foime of them at the least." The tenth 
Instruction, following out the same route, sa 3 "s, “You shall not passe to the 
northeastward of the 40 degi-ee of latitude at the most, but shall take j'oiu' right 
course to the isles of the Mulucos, for the better discoveiy of the north-west pas- 
sage, if without hinderance of jmm* trade ; and Avithin the same degree you can 
get any knowledge touching that passage, whereof j'ou shall do wel to be inqui- 
sitive, as occasion in tliis sort may serve.” 

It does not exactly appear to what extent government had furnished the 
means of this voyage, but the language employed clearly implies that the lords 
of council possessed the entire control over it. Thus, at the very outset, they 
say (Instructions 1, 2, 3) : — 

“First, you shall enter as captaine-geneivall into the charge and government of these 
shippes, the Bcare gallion, the Edward Bonaventure, the bai'ke Francis, and the small frigate, 
or pinnesse. Item, you shall appoint, for the fiu-nishing of the vessels, in the whole to the 
number of 200 able persons, accompting in that number the gentlemen and tlieii’ men, the 
ministers, chirurgians, factors, &c., which sayd number is no way to be exceeded, whereof as 
many as may be to be sea-men ; and shall distribute them into every vessels, as by advise here 
before your going shall be thought meete. Item, for the more and better circumspect execu- 
tion, and determination in any waightie causes incident in this voyage, we will that you shall 
take unto j'ou for assistants, Captoine Hawkin.s, Captaine Ward,” and six other persons 
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named, “witli whom you shall consult and conferre in all causes, matters, and actions of im- a.d. 15S2. 
portauce, not provided for in these Instructions, touching this service now in hand. And in 
all such matters so haudled, argued, aud debated, wee thiuke that convenyent alwayes to be 
executed which you shall think meetest, Avith the assent also of any four of them, the matter 
having bene debated and so assented unto in the pi'esence of your said assistants.” 

The sixth Instruction proceeds in the same peremptory style : — 

“Item, you shall not remoove Captaine William Hawkins, your lieutenant; Master-cap- 
taine Luke Ward, your vice-admiral, or captaine of the Edward Bonaventxire ; nor Captaine 
Carlile from his chai-ge by land, whom Ave will not to refuse any such service as shall be 
appointed to him by the generall and the councill ; nor any captaine of other vessels from these 
charges, hut ixpon just cause duely prooved, and by consent of your assistants, or of four of 
them at the least.” 

From the appointment of a military officer, of com’se having soldiers under instructions 
him, and in regard to Avhom it is added (Instruction 23), “in all occasions miutary, 
and enterprises that may fall out to bee upon the lande, Avee will that Captaine 
Carlile shalL have the generall and cliief charge thereof/’ it might be supposed 
that the government had undertaken the entire responsibility of the expedition. 

This impression is strengthened by Instruction 24, Avhich shows that chap- 
lains had been appointed by public authority. With reference to them, it is 
said ; — 

“Aud to the end God may blesse this Amyage with happie aud prosperous successe ; you 
shall haA’-e au especiall care to see that revei’ence and respect bee had to the ministers 
appointed to accompanie you in this voyage as appertaineth to their place and calling ; and to 
see such good order as by them shall be set downe for reformation of life and manners duely 
obeyed and perfourmed, by causing the transgressours and contemners of the same to be 
severely punished ; and the ministers to remove sometime from one vessell to another.” 

It is plain, hoAvever, from other Instructions, that the expedition partook partly 
of the character of a mercantile adventure. Thus it is said (Instruction 8) : — 

“ You shall make a just aud true enventorie, in every ship and vessell appointed for this 
voyage, of all the tackle, munition, and furnitui’e belonging to them, at their setting foorth 
hence, and of all the provisions whatsoever ; aud one copie thereof under yoiu’ hand, and 
under the hands of your vice-admirall aud lieutenant, to be delivered to the Earle of Leicester, 
and the other to the governour of the companie for them, before your departm’e hence ; and 
the like to be done at your returue home of all things then remaining in the sayd ships and 
vessels, with a true certificate how and by what meanes any parcell of the same shall have bene 
spent or lost.” 

The mercantile character is still more fully brought out both by inci- 
dental mention of merchants and factors in various passages, and particularly 
in the foUoAving Instructions, in which equity, sound policy, and worldly 
prudence are so happily combined, that they seem not unworthy of being 
quoted entire: — 

“ 12. Item, we do straightly enjoin you, and consequently all the rest employed in this 
voyage in any Avise, and as you and they will answei-e the contrary at your comming home by 
the laAves of this realme, that neither going, tarrying abroad, nor retm-ning, you doe spoyle or 
take anything from any of the queen’s majestie’s friends or allies, or any Christians, without 
paying justly for the same ; nor that you use any maner of violence or force against any 
such, except in your OAvne defence, if you shall be set upon, or otherwise be forced for your 
OAvne safegard to do it. 
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A.D. 15S2. “ 13. Item, wee will that you tleale altogether in this voyage like good and lionest mer- 

chants, trafficking and exchanging ware for ware, with all courtesie, to the nations you shall 
Instnictions Ethniks as others ; and for tliat cause you shall instruct all those that shall 

continaed. ''vith you, that whensoever yon, or any of you, shall happen to come in any place to con- 
ference with the people of those parts, that in all your doings and theirs, you and they so 
behave yourselves towards the s.ayd ])eople as may rather procure their friendship and good 
liking toward you by courtesie than to tunic them to offence or misliking; and especially you 
shall liave gi'cat care of the j^erfonnance of your word and promise to them. 

“ 14. Item, wee will, that by the advise of your assistants, in places wliere you and they 
shall thinke most fit, you settl, if you can, a beginning of a fui-ther trade to be had hereafter: 
and from such places doc bring over with you some fewe men and women if you may; and do 
also leave some one or two, or more, as to yon and your assistants shall seem convenient, of 
our nation with them for pledges, and to le.arn the tongue and secrets of the countreys, ha^•ing 
diligent care, that, in delivering and taking of hostages, you deliver not personages of more 
%'aliie then you receive, but rather deliver meane persons under colour of men of value, as the 
infidels do for the most part use. Provided that you staj' not longer to make continuance of 
further trade, then shall be expedient for good exchange of the wares presently carried with 
you, 

“ 15. Item, you shall have care, and give generall warning, that no person, of what calling 
soever hee be, shall take up or keepe to himself or his private use, any stone, pearle, golde, 
silver, or other matter of commoditie to be had or found in places where you shall come ; but 
he, the said person, so seased of such stone, pe.arle, golde, silver, or other matter of commoditie, 
shall with all speede, or so soone as he can, detect the same, and make deliverie thereof to 
your selfe, or your vice-admirall, or lieutenant, and the factor appointed for this voyage, upon 
paine of forfeiture of all the recompense he is to have for his sernce in this voyage by share 
or otherwise ; and further, to receive such punishment as to you and your assistants, or the 
more part of them, shall seeme good, and otherwise to be punished here at his i-eturne, if 
according to the qualitie of his offence it shall be thought needful. 

"16. Item, if the captaines, merchants, or any other, shall have any apparell, jewels, 
chaines, armour, or any other thing whatsoever, which may be desired in countreys where 
they shall traffique, that it shall not be lawful for them, or any of them, to traffique or sell 
any thing thereof for their private accompt ; but the same shall be prized by the most part 
of those that shall be in commission in the places where the same may be so required, rated 
at such value as it may bee reasonably worth in England ; and then solde to the profile of the 
whole voyage, and to goe as in adventure for those to whom it doeth appertaine.” 

Interest T ills Tojage, US tlie first in which a direct attempt was made by any Euro- 

the Torale. peun power to break np the Portuguese monopoly of navigation by tlie Cape of 
Good Hope, naturally excites a deep interest ; and bence even tbe instructions 
to its commander, from the insight they give into tbe motives with which the 
voyage was undertaken, deserve all the space which has above been allotted to 
them. The vo 3 ’age itself ought, of com-se, to have been still more interesting ; 
but unfortunately tbe account of it written by Luke Ward, tbe vice-admiral, 
is meam'e in tbe extreme, and does little more than estabHsb the fact that it 
proved a complete failure. The good sense apparent in drawing np the instmC' 
tions does not appear to have been employed in makiug the appoiatments ; and 
the expedition had not proceeded far on its waj" when Fenton, who com- 
manded it, appears to have betrayed, if not incompetency, at least indecision. 

Tbe four vessels, consisting of the Beare, which changed its name to the Leices- 
ter, the Edward Boivaventare, the Francis, and the Elizabeth, sailed on the 1st of 
Hay, but spent a whole month before they finally quitted the English coast, and 
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A.D, 15 S 2 . “ 13. Item, woe will that you deale altogether in this voyage like good aud lioueat mer- 

chants, tralhcking and exchanging ware for ware, witli all courtesie, to the nations you shall 
Instnictioiu '''■ell Ethniks as others; and for that cause you sh;dl instruct all those that shall 

coatmuJa. S^e with yon, that whensoever you, or any of you, shall happen to come in any place to con- 
ference with the peojde of those parts, that in all your doings aud theix's, you and they so 
behave yourselves towards the siiyd people us may rather procure their friendship aud good 
liking toward you by courtesie than to turne them to olfence or misliking; and especially you 
shall have gx'eat care of the jxerforuiauce of your woi-d aud pi'omise to them. 

“ 14. Item, wee will, that by the advise of your assistants, in places where you aud they 
shall thinke most fit, you settl, if you ean, a beginning of a further trade to be had hereafter: 
and from such places doe bring over with you some fewe men and women if you may; and do 
also leave some one or two, or more, :is to }'ou and your assistants shall seem convenient, of 
our nation with them for pledges, :nid to icai-n the tongue and secrets of the couutreys, havdug 
diligent care, that, in delivering aud taking of hostages, you deliver not pei'sonages of more 
value then you I'eceive, but rather deliver meane pex'sons under colour of men of value, as the 
infidels do for the most part use. Pi'ovided that you stay not longer to make continuance of 
further ti-ade, then shall be expedient for good exchange of the wares presently carried with 
you. 

“ 15, Item, you shall have cxxre, aud give generall warning, that no person, of what calling 
soever hee be, shall take up or keepe to himself or his private use, any stone, pearle, golde, 
silvei*, or other matter of comraoditie to be had or fouixd in places where you shall come ; but 
he, the said person, so sensed of such stone, peax-le, golde, silver, or other matter of commoditie, 
shall with all speede, or so sooue as he can, detect the same, and make delivex-ie thereof to 
your selfe, or your vice-adminill, or lieutenant, and the factor appointed for this voyage, upon 
paine of forfeiture of all the I'ecompense he is to have for his sernce in this voyage by shai'e 
or otherwise ; and further, to x-eceive such puxxishmeut as to you aud yoim assistants, or the 
more part of them, shall seeme good, and othex-wise to be punished here at his retuime, if 
according to the qualitie of his offence it shall be thought needful. 

“16. Item, if the captaines, merchants, or .any other, shall have any apparell, jewels, 
chaines, armour, or any other thing whatsoever, which may be desired in countreys where 
they sh.all tx-affique, that it shall not be lavrful for them, or any of them, to tiaiSque or sell 
any thing thex'eof for their pidvate accompt; but the same shall be prized by the most part 
of those that shall be in commission in the places where the same may be so required, rated 
at such value as it may bee reasonably worth in England ; and then solde to the profite of the 
whole voyage, and to goe as in adventure for those to whom it doeth appertaine.” 

Interest Tlxis Tojage, OS the first in Avliich a direct attempt xvas made by any Em-o- 

tha royns^- pean power to break np the Portuguese monopoly of navigation by the Cape of 
Good Hope, naturally excites a deep interest ; and hence even the instructions 
to its commander, from the insight they give into the motives with which the 
voyage was undertaken, deserve all the space which has above been allotted to 
them. The voymge itself ought, of com'se, to have been still more interesting ; 
but unfortunately the accouat of it written by Luke "Ward, the vice-admual, 
is meaore in the extreme, and does little more than establish the fact that it 
proved a complete failure. The good sense apparent in drawing up the instinc- 
tions does not appear to have been employed in making the appointments; and 
the expedition had not proceeded far on its way when Fenton, who com- 
manded it, appears to have betrayed, if not incompetency, at least indecision. 

The fom- vessels, consisting of the Beare, which changed its name to the Leices- 
ter, the Edward Botvxventiire, the Francis, and the Elizabeth, sailed on the 1st of 
May, but spent a whole month before they finally quitted the English coast, and 
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A.D. 1554 . 'was so stormy tbafc four creeks were spent in doubling the Cape. In Apidl they 
aiTived at St Helena. On leaving it they -were cai-ried ■west’ward to the coast 
of Bi-azil, and kept -wandering for a time imder great htu-dships, fii-st in the Gulf 
of Paria, and iifterwai'd among the West India Islands. The a-ew, having 
thi’o-wn off all subordination, did as they pleased. At last, on the loth of 
Xovember, lo9o, while the captain and sixteen of the crew were ashore search- 
ing for provisions, the carpenter cut the ship s cable, and she drifted away -with 
only five men and a bo}' in her. Lancaster and his people separated into parties, 
as the only means of obtiuning even a scmt}* sustenance. Ultimately, he and 
six others got ofi' in a French vessel, which took them to St. Domingo. Here, 
leaving the rest to foUow, he embrnked -with his lieutenant in another French 
vessel for Dieppe. Having reached it in safety, he crossed over to Eye, where 
he landed, 2-tth May, 1594 He had been absent thi'ee years and six weeks. 

EXr^tioa The Dutch, though they did not attempt the passage b}- the Cape of Good 

Houtiuaan. Hope SO earl}' as the English, appear to have been more careful- in preparing 
for it, and were accordingly rewarded -with more abimdant success. Then- 
first voyage, undertaken by a nmnber of merchants, who had assumed the 
n:\me of the Company for Distant Countries, sailed from the Texel on the 2d 
of April, 1595. The expedition consisted of four vessels — :the Maunce, of 400 
tons, cai-i^-ing twenty cannon and eighty-fom men; the Holland, nearly of 
the same size and strength as the Maurice; the Annstei'darn, of about 200 tons, 
carTjmg sixteen cxumon and fifty-nine men ; and a pinnace, of about 30 tons, 
carrying eight cannon and twenty men. The command of the vessels was given 
to captains of high naval reputation; but the general commercial supeiintendence 
was intrusted to Cornelius Houtmann, at whose suggestion, and on whose infor- 
mation. the voyage is said to have been imdertaken. He had spent some time 
in Lisbon acquainting himself -with the natm-e of the Portuguese traffic to the 
East; and, in the course of his inquii'ies, had incimred the suspicion of the 
Portuguese government, who imposed a heavy fine upon him, and impiisoned 
lum till it should be paid He had no means of doing so; but, ha-ring managed 
to communicate -with some merchants of Amsterdam, induced them to pay the 
fine and obtain his release, in consideration of the valuable information which 
he would be able to communicate. 

itspio- On the 19 th of April, the four vessels reached the Canaries, and on the 14th 

of Jtme they crossed the fine. They had pre-riously fallen in with several 
Portuguese vessels, which they might have taken as la-wfril prizes; but, with 
a moderation in which much good policy was combined, they met and parted 
like friends. They now began to long anxiously for land, as the crews were 
suffering much by sctu-vy, and reached it on the 4th of August. They had 
passed the Cape of Good Hope -without seeing it, and had anchored in a bay 
called the Aguada de San Bras, situated about foity-five leagues beyond it. 
After some intercourse -with the natives, they continued theii- voyage on the 
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Ultimately, however, a treaty, offensive and defensive, was formed with the 
natives, though sufficient evidence was given, that whatever fidendship tlie 
Portuguese might pretend, nothing but enmity in every form, secret or open, 
was to be expected from them. Tiie immediate consequence of the treaty was 
the establishment of a Dutch factory at Bantam. 

Houtmann, still continuing to wait for the anticipated I’eduction in the price 
of pepper, began to dispose of liis merchandise, to be paid for in pepper, at the 
price which it should bear when the new crop should be delivered. On these 
terms he found ready purchasers in the governor and several of the other officials 
of the town. Meanwhile, the Portuguese continued their intrigues, and very 
plausibly maintained, tliat the irrational coiuse which Houtmann was pursuing^ 
could only be accounted for by assuming that commerce was only a pretext, and 
that his real object was to make liimself thoroughly acquainted -with the loca- 
lity, with the view of afterwards returning and taking forcible possession of it. 
The effect of these insinuations soon became apparent. A pilot, who had all 
along manifested great firiendship for the Dutch, was barbarously assassinated, 
and the pepper due on the purchases which had been made was not delivered. 
The Dutch, after uttering vain complaints, had recourse to menaces, Tliese 
were not lost upon the inhabitants, who immediately took all possible precau- 
tions. All the Java vessels in the harbour cut their cables, and ran ashore. 
At the same time, the Dutch were startled by the alarming intelligence that 
a large fleet, destined to act against them, was being prepai-ed in a neighbour- 
ing harbour. 

Houtmann, though thus put upon his guard, had the rashness to go ashore 
with only seven attendants, and pay a visit to the governor. The result which 
might have been foreseen immediately followed ; and the whole party, as soon 
as they entered the palace, were arrested. The Dutch immediately attempted 
reprisals, by seizing the governor’s interpreter and a number of his slaves. 
Houtmann’s position was now precarious in the extreme; and he only saved 
himself from the death with which he was threatened, by sending a letter to 
the fleet, ordering the interpreter to be delivered up. Five of his companions 
were accordingly released, and an appearance of trade was resumed, though he 
himself stiU remained in captivity. 

It was impossible that matters could long remaiu in this position; and 
it was therefore formally resolved, at a council held on board the Maurice, to 
intimate to the governor, that if the captain, Houtmann, and all his people, with 
everything belonging to them, were not delivered on the following day, the 
utmost force which they possessed vrould forthwith be employed to obtain 
redress. No answer having been returned by mid-day, the four vessels drew 
near the town, and anchored in three fathoms. On the fimt news of this 
proceeding, the governor, in a rage, ordered the arrest of every Dutchman in 
the factory. They were all carried off, Houtmann along with them, to the place 
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began to steer for the Cape of Good Hope. Their vessels, as already mentioned, 
had been reduced to three ; and of the 249 men who had quitted Holland, only 
eighty-nine now smwived. Besides these, however, they had with them two 
negi'oes taken up on the coast of Madagascar, a Chinese, two Malabais, a native 
of Java, and a pilot, who was said to be originally from Gujerat, and had 
volunteered to make the voyage to Europe. Sailing by the south of Java, 
the coast of Natal was reached on the 24th of April, St. Helena on the 25th 
of May, the island of Ascension on the 2d of June, the Azores on the 12th of 
July, the English Channel on the 5th, and the port of Amsterdam on the 14th 
of August. 


Tiiough the results of Houtmaim's vo 3 uige were by no means brilliant, his 
arrival was hailed with loud acclamatioiis. He had successfully performed a 
voyage in which the English had twice failed, and made it plain that, with due 
circumspection, a direct and luei’ative trade with the East, b}' the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, might easily be established The Portuguese would 
doubtless throw every possible obstacle in the way; but their power of mis- 
chief was greatly' abridged b}’' the loss of their independence, and more was to 
be hoped from the victories which might be gained over them, than feared from 
the injuries which they might be able to inflict. The native powers, too, had 
evidently no love for the Portuguese, of whose tyranny and bigotry they had 
too goofl reason to complain, and were disposed to form friendly connections 
with any foreigner b}" whom the Portuguese supremacy might be undermined 
or Hnall}' overthrown Even the returiLS by Houtmaim’s vo^'age, though ob- 
tained under the most unfavourable circumstances, uearl}* covered the e.Kpense ; 
and there was therefore eveiy reason to hope, that in proportion as the navi- 
gation and the nature of the trade came to lie better understood, great profiU 
would be regularl}' realized. 

Intlnenceil bv the-w and similar consideration.s, Houtmaim’s return wa.i no 
.-looner annonnced than all the {irincipal ports of Holland were eager to .>hare in 
the now Indian trailic; and various companie.s, having that object in view, were 
formed. As before, the Compaiu' for Distant Countrie.s, which had .--ent out 
iloulmaim, took the lead, and made all luuste to lit out four .^hips. Othi-r four 
Were lilted out by a rival comp.my. T’he leading inercliaut'. in both, aliai-l of 
the injmy which they might iniiict on .-aeli other, iw appearing in th<- Indian 
market aa conq)etitor>. proposed and j-tfeeted an amalgamation. 'I’he eight 
v.-n-cK tliu-i litt'-d out at tin- t-xp-'U-e .>f private lndi%-idua!'', imt [»rovided witii 
e.innon bv the giiVi-inni'-ut -..lih-d in l.ID.S pour of ihi-m made .i vov.i^-- 
ri-ni. irk. d>!c for it.-^ rapidity .it tli.it <tir!y pi-riod. and in th'- eoui of liu.-, a 
nionth-i roturie-d from [5.iul nii with .i val'i.ibh- e.irgo of Jl•■pp>•r, the otli.-r fouc 
o--upi,'d moll- tine-, i.ul .ipp-’ar to h.iv.- tnrm-d it to go . I .i •.•.amt , md itt-'r 
vi-iliii'' Am’'-.e,'n.i ilueii .md 'I'* mate t-.-.ne- hoae- l.id n '..Irh ti'-h -p.' ■ 
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CH.Vl’TEll X. 


Ahaocutioii of merchant aJventurera for a voyage to the E-as: — ^Their proceeiinjj — Their niemona!— 

The firit EijolUh Exit Imii.i charter. 


' X St:[jtt,'inbc-r, 1 o9D, doubtlt-.s.s utter many preliminary conference.?, an 
\ a.'MOciatiuu of inercliaiit advejiturer.s \va.s formed in London for the 
; purpo.se of prosecutijj^ a voyage to the Ea.st Indie.s. At Hr.-st, though 
; a permanent company wa.'. evidently contemplated, only a single 
^ voyage wa-s proposed. Accordingly, their contract .sirnjdy pin-ijorts 
to be *■ The names of suche per.soits as have w'ritten with there o%vne handes, to 
venter in the pretended voiage to the Easte Indias The whiclie it inaie please 
the Lorde to pro.s]>er^ and tlie -somes that they will adventure, tiie xxij Sep- 
tember, 1599.” Tlie aggregate sum amounted to £30,133, 6s. 8d, and repre- 
sented 101 adventures or .sliare.s, varying- in amount from £100 to £3000. 

At the first general meeting, held two days after the date of the contract, it 
was resolved to petition the fiueen for her royal assent to a project '‘intended 
for the honour of their nati%*e country and the advancement of trade and mer- 
chandize within the realm of England; and to .set foi’th a voyage to the East 
Indies and other Lslamls and countries thereabouts." On the folIo%sdng day, 
when the fifteen committee men, or directors, to whom the management hud 
been intrusted, held their first meeting, the petition was read and approved 
After .stating that "divers merchants, induced by the successe of the A-iage 
performed by the Duche nacion, and being infonned that the Dutchemen 
prepare for a new viage, and to that ende have bought diver's ships here, in 
Englande, were stirred with noe le.s.se affeccion to advaunce the trade of then- 
native countrie, than the Duche merchaunts were to benefite theire common- 
wealthe, and upon that affeccion have resolved to make a viage to the East 
Indias,” they pray to be incorporated into a company, ‘‘for chat the trade of the 
Indies being so remote could not be traded on but on a jointe and united stocke.” 
They also prayed to be per-mitted to export foreign coin, or, in the event of a 
deficiency, to have bullion coined for them at the queen s mint ; and, lastly, to 
be exempted for several years, as the Dutch merchants were, from payment of 
export or import duties. 

On the 16th of October, the queen having signified her approbation of the 
voyaf>-e, the committee were exerting themselves to obtain permission for the 
vessels to proceed on their voyage without further delay, when an insurmount- 
able obstacle arose from an unexpected quarter. Spain had suffered so much 
during her late wars that she began to feel the necessity of peace. Pliilip II,, 
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HISTOUV* OF INDIA. 


[Book I. 


A.D. 1500. towues, places, ca.stles and fortre&ic.-j, whereof they he, at this present, actual commauiiders, 
beyond the Cape of Buena Speranya, eastwanl.” 


After a list of .Spanish and Portuguese possessions, airangefl according to 
their positions “On the Costo of Africa," “In the Mouth of the Persian Golfe,” 
and “From the Persian Golfe along tiie Coste of India, southward, ” tlie memorial 
proceeds ; — 


Memorial — 
coHiitlcra- 
tioa thini. 


“ Tliirdly, All the places which are under their goveniement and comniaund being thus 
exactly and truely put downe, and wee being .able to avoucli it to be .so, by many evident and 
invincible proofes, and some eye-witne-'.-.e.-., if need reriuire : that there remayneth that all the 
rest rich kingdoms and islaiuls of the Iviat, winch are in number very many, are out of ilieir 
power and jurisdiction, and free for any other princes or j^eople of the world to rej.ayre unto, 
whome the soveraigne lords and go%'ernors of thoae territories wil bee willing lo adrnitte into 
their dominions : — a chiefe jnarte whereof are the.'C liere ensuinge.” Here follows a catalogue 
under the title of “The n.ames of the chiefe knowne islands and kingdonns beyond the Cape of 
Buena Speranca, wholy out of the dominion of the Portugidis and Spaniards, in the east, 
south-east, and north-east parts of the world.’ 


Catalogue of 
chief knovm 
islands in 
the East. 


xVs this catalogue fiu-nishes, in the very teims employed, a vivid idea of the 
brilliant results anticipated from the e.stabli.shment of an East India trade, it 
is here subjoined verbatiiti ; — 


“ The Isle of iladagiu-icar, or San Lorenzo, uj.on the backesiile of Africa — Tlie kingdoms of 
Orixa, Bengala, and Anican, on the Giilfe of Beng-.ila — The rich and mightie kingdome of 
Pegu — Tiie kingdome of Jun^alaon — The kingdome of Siam — The kingdome of Camboia — 
The kingdome of Canchinchina — The most mighty and welthy empire of Chin.a — The rich and 
gouldeu island of Sumatra— The wliole islands of Java Major, Jav.a Minor, and B:ily — The 
large and rich islands of Borneo, Celebes, Gilolo, and Os Papuas — The long tracte of Nova 
Guinea and the Isles of Solomon — The rich and innumerable islands of Malucos and the 
Spicerie, except the two small isles of Tidore and Ambo^mo, where the Portugals have only 
two smal forts — The large islands of Mindinas and Calamines — The goulden islands of the 
greate and smal Lequeos — The manifold and populos sylver islands of the Japones — The 
country of Coray newly discovered to the north-east.’ 


Immediately after this catalogue, tbe memorial reiterates the statement 
that “ in all these, and infinite places more, abounding with greate welthe and 
riches, the Portugales and Spaniards have not any castle, forte, blockehouse, 
or commaundement,” and appeals in proof of it to numerous authorities, con- 
sisting of “PortugaUe authors printed and wuitten,” “Spanish authors printed 
in Spayne,” “Italiens," “Englishmen,” and “Hollanders.'’ The last two, whicli 
alone now^ possess much interest, include under the former head — •'■'Sir Francis 
Authorities. Drak’s men yet living, and his own writing printed,” “Mr. Thomas Candishe’s 
Companye, yet living, and his writings printed,” “Mr. Ealph Fitche’s Ti-avayles 
through most of the Portugal Indies, in print,” and “Mr. James Lancaster’s 
and his Companye’s voyage as farre as Malacca, piinted;"’ and under the latter 

head “John Huygen de Linschoten’s worke, which Eved above seven yeres 

in India,” “Tbe first voyage of the HoUandei-s to Java and Balj', in printe, ’ 
“The second voyage to Java, in Dutch and English,” “The testimonie of 
William Pers, Englishman, with them in the sayd voyage,” and “The third 
retume of the Hollanders from the East Indies this yere” After this an-ay 
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UISTOEY OF INDIA. 


[Book 1. 


A,D. 1590. dianSj Persians^ Ethiopians, Turkes, and Portngals, have exceadinge greate traffique. Beyond 
the (lulf of Persia that kinge possesseth all the coast, and hath great traffique with the 
Portugals, with peai’les, carpetts, and other rich commodities. The ile of Ormus lyeth in 
the mouth of this golf, and is subject to the Persians, but so that the Portugals hath a 
forte in it, and ther is the staple of al India, Arabia, Persia, and Turkic, whither Christian 
merchants do also resort, from Aleppo and Tripolis, twyse in the year.” 
by Continuing eastward he arrives at India, of which he says : — 

Greviile. “Beyond the Persian lieth the kingdorne of Cambaia, which is the fruitfullest of all India, 
and hath exceedinge greate trafficque: the Portugals possesse ther the towne of Dieu, scituate 
in an Hand in the mouth of the Indus, wher he hath great trade with the Cambaians, and 
all other nations in these partes. Next is the cuntrie of the Malabars, u'ho are the best 
souldiers of India, and greatest enemies of the Portugals : it was once an entyer empier, now 
divided into many kingdoms ; part is subject to the Queen of Baticola, who selieth great store 
of pepper to the Portugals, at a towne called Onor, which they hould in her state : the rest of 
Malabar is divided into fy ve kingdoms. Cochin, Chananor, Choule, Coulon, and Calechut ; the 
last was the greatest, but, by the assistance of the Portugals, Cochin hath now prevailed 
above him. Beyond the Malabars is the kingdorne of Nai-singa, wher the Portugals also 
traffique : then the kingdom of Orixen and Bengalen by the ryver Ganges, as also of Aracan, 
Pegu, Tanassai-ia and Queda.” 

The latter part of the report is less carefully drawn up, and commits the 
egregious blunder of confounding Taprobana, or Ceylon, with Sumatra. It 
continues thus: — 

“The Hand of Sumatra or Taprobuna is possessed by many kinges, enemies to the Por- 
tugals ; the cheif is the King of Dachem, who besieged them in Malacca, and with his gallies 
stopped the passage of victualls and traffique fi'om China, Japan, and Molucco, till, by a 
mayne fleete, the coast was cleared. The Kinge of Spaigne, in regarde of the importance 
of this passage, hath often resolved to conquer Sumatra, but nothings is done. The Kinges 
of Acheyn and Tor ai-e, in lyke sorte, enemies to the Portugals. The Philippinas belonged 
to the crowne of China, but, abandoned by him, were possessed by the Spaniards, Avho have 
trafficque ther with the merchants of China, which yeerly bring to them above twenty shippes, 
laden with all manner of wares, which they carry into New Spaine and Mexico. They 
trafficque also with the Chinois at Maekau, and Japan. And, lastlie, at Goa, there is great 
resort of all nations, from Arabia, Armenia, Persia, Cambaia, Bengala, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, 
Java, Molucca, and China, and the Portugals suffer them all to lyve ther, after their owne 
manners and relligions ; only for matter of justice they are ruled by the Portugall law. In 
the yeere 1584 , many ambassadors came to Goa from Persia, Cambaia, and the Malabars, and 
concluded peace wth the Portugals ; 1586 , the Arabians slew above 800 Portugals.” 

EngliBi. pre- Tliis report is dated the 10th of March, in the year 1599, according to the 
ioran°^t- old, but 1600 according to the present mode of reckoning, and must have had a 
eravoiage. effect, as the queen’s approbation of the projected voyage was shortly 

after signified; and a general meeting of the adventm-ers was held at Founders’ 
Hall, on the 23d of September, when it wa.s resolved “ that they would goe 
fonvards with the voiage.” The management was intrusted to seventeen direc- 
tors, or, as they were then called, committees, who met for the first time on the 
very same day, and two days after made a pui-cijase of the ship Sascm for the 
.sum of £1600. The economical spirit in which the purchase was made appears 
in a stipulation by wiiich tiie sellers agreed to take her back at half-price 
on her return. The next day (20th) the purchase of two other ships, the Hector 
and J.scens/cni, was agreed to; and a call was made upon the subscriber.s for 
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HISTOEY OF INDIA. 


[Book I. 


A.D. 1000. 


Geuer.ll 
meeting of 
adveu. 
torers. 


Subserip- 
tions paid 
up. 


the Earl of Cumberland, after some higgling, for £3700. To these pmnhases that 
of a pinnace was added; and the whole expedition, as then projected, stood thus: 
— The Malice Scourge, whose name was subsequently changed to that of the 
Red Dragon, 200 men, 600 tons; the Rector, 100 men, 300 tons; the Ascen- 
sion, 80 men, 260 tons; the Susan, 80 men, 2f0 tons; and a pinnace, 40 men, 
100 tons — ^in all, 500 men and 1500 tons. The investment, consistincr of iron 
(wrought and imwrought), tin, lead, 80 pieces of broadcloths of all colomn, 
80 pieces of Devonshne kemeys, and 100 pieces of iS’orwich stiifls, Avith smaller 
aifieles cliiefly for presents, was computed at £4545 ; and the prordsions for a 
twenty months’ voyage at .£6600, 4s. 10(7 The remainder of the original sub- 
scription of £30,133, 6s. 8d., imder deduction of the pinchase and equipment 
of the vessels and other pa}*ments, was to be taken out in bullion. These 
calculations could only be considered conjectiunl, and afterwards, as will be 
seen, underwent considerable modifications. 

On the 30th of October, the same day on wliich the chaider was sent to the 
attorney-general for liis opinion, a general meeting of the adventiu’era was 
held, and the important resolution was adopted of increasing the niunber of 
directoi-s from fifteen to tAventy-four. That number was accordingly elected, 
and their names, along A\dth that of Alderman Thomas Smith, Avho had the 
honour of being the fii-st gOA*eraor appointed, were ordered to be inserted ia 
the anticipated charter. Another resolution AA'as that each adA'enturer should 
pay up his subscription. On this subject Brace, whose AnnctZs of the East 
India Company furnish the only printed infoimation, makes statements vdiich 
are ver}- obscme, and apparently UTeconcilable. In one passage (a*o1. i. p. 130) 
he says, “It is remarkable that these payments Avere made by the Avhole of 
the adA-entm-era, Avith the -exception of four only, Avho AvithdreAv their subscrip- 
tions.” Immediately after he speaks of “ the funds of the society being thus pro- 
Auded for;” and yet he afterwards quotes from the minutes of another meeting 
of the adventmera, “smnmoned on the Sth of December, to make up the fund 
AA'ith Avhich the A^oyage Avas to be fitted out,” and at which “it Avas agreed 
that the AA'hole of the sum subscribed by the adA’-enturers should be paid in by 
the loth of that month; and declared, as the ships were noAv ready to proceed 
to sea, that such of the subscilbers as should not, at the preceding date, haA-e 
paid in their propoitions, should be held to be liable for any losses that might 
happen in consequence of the stipulated subscription not haAung been made 
good by them.” These statements cannot easily be reconciled. If all the 
orioinal subscriptions, AAdth the exception of fom only, Avere paid up, hoAV 
could it be necessary to hold out a general menace threatening all defaulter 
Avith actions of damages? The most probable explanation is, that after the 
oriffinal list of 101 subscriptions Avas completed, other pmties had been tempted, 
bA' the near prospect of obtaining a charter on advantageous terms, to come 
forward and put doAvn their names. It is almost certain that something of this 
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^ . . anCarpri-.a.-!, lor 
the increa.-,e ,jI ofir navi::jMtion, and 

tla; advanccinant of la’.vfiil tratria. to 
tia; i,enolit of our (;onunon'.Vf,*aIth,” 
ciHj-.tituie.s iho* petitionar.-t a •‘ho<ly 
aorj/orato and politick, in dc-d arid 
in name, hy the naiue of The Govei’- 
i"jr i.U>.d, OJ tJ',K H’iYeh'J.nt-i 

>>j London, ti'f.id.i.nfj into the TJ'i.it 
lad,ic-i!' cnijiO'.v'enno them and their .nUccc.'-'.or.^, ia that name and capacity, 
to po.'>,c.-.s or di.^[J0.■:c of land, tenernenu, and hereditanient.-i, to have a common 
.seal, to -sue and he .sued; and, in ogneral “to do and execute all and .^inoular 
other thino.s by the ^aiae name,” ;i-s fully and freely .as “any other our liege 
people.” 

The charter then goe.s on to pre-scribe the mode of management of the 
affuir.s of the company, fixing it in a governor, and tv.'enty-four other members 
called committec.s, v/ho are to have “ the direction of the voyage.s of or for the 
.said company, and the provhsion of die .shipping and merchandixe.s thereto 
belonging, and also the .sale of all rnerchandize.s returned in the voyage.s;” and, 
in f/eneral, “ the managing and handling of all other thingrs belonging to the 
.s;tid company.” Tkorn/j.a Smith, .alderman of the city of London, is nominated 
;ts the “ first and pre.sent governor,” and twenty-four other members as the 
“ first and pre.sent cornmittee.s” of the company; but as the.se nominations were 
to continue in force only for a year from the date of the charter, the mode 
of electing their successors in office is next pointed out. For this pui-po.se 
the company, or a majority of those “p^resent at any public assembly, com- 
monly called the court, holden for the .said company,” the governor always 
bein'-< one, are empiowered to elect a deputy to act in the governor’s absence; 
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cxclii-'ZVrly lo l!u* t'-'Hi; .aiv ; .'.u<l .i!l -'.ri'i' ■>!* :!.•• Kiijli'ii cr<>'.vu. ""t 
wiiAt iU-.5'rLt.- tju.dity -- -\\-r tii-.-y t.f, ' xr.- 'triotly ly viitu-.- vl' 

our ju'croy.ulvo loy.U. whi.-h v.-c will li-u in tli.iC i h..Vf .ir'^u*--i t-r 1 

in ijuv'don. t>' "vi'it, h.iun:. fn -jut-nt --r tr.ulf. "i* .uivt-uturt.*. ly* v.My 

of tuorchuu'ii'f. into "T from .-.iiy .-f th*- '.'.M iki-'i lu'li-'. "r iiuo <'r fr-'in ;iuy 

the i'liU'l'. i.oft.-. h.'.vrii'. fiti"-". towu'. or 5.!. r.f'ro'oi'i. — overv t<-r'‘'n 

• « • • 

jicr'on-' {'iv.'umiii^' to tniili-* in »i-h.uK'i; --f th.i^ !*r"hihition “.--h.iU incur our 
iu-ligti.itiou. r.U'i the forfeiture ;ui'l !o-.^ uf the o- * -!.'. mereii.uuii^e.". urui otl.-.-r 
thin;.,'--' wiint.'Oever. which -o ."hAll he hror.olit into thi' rt-nlni of Kirjl.uni. or uuy 
of the <liuniuion> of the ^.uue. contniry to our -.li-l prohihitiou. or the pun'or: or 
true ineunino ^..f the.-e {ire-eut.'. ul-o of the .-iiin a:i'i .-hijo witli the furniture 
thereof." One-h:ilf of the forfeitures thus ineun'e'l re-servcl to the oroven: 
the other luilf is grunte-l to the coni|Mny. The orieii'ler^ ;ire. inore'ivcr. "for 
their sahl contempt, to .-'Uifer impri.'-onmeut ‘iuring our plee_;ure. auT .such other 
punishment :is to as, our heirs or ."Ucce.'V'Ois. for .-o hioh a contempt, shali steui 
meet am I convenient, ami not to he in any wise Jeliverevl until they and every 
of them shall become bound to p;iy unto the ^ai^l ;,'overnor lor the time beiiij 
the sum of £1000 at the least'' not to repeat the oifence. 

These severe enactments a^ruinst interloper's strikingly coutiirst \\'ith the 
lai'ge discretion given to the company, who. in adrlition to an exclusive right 
of trainc cai-efully guarded ag-ainst encroachment, ru-e empowei-^T “tor the 
better encouragement of meix'hants. stituigers, or others, to bring in eommi> 
dities to om- realm," and " for ;uiy consideration or benedt to be taken to their 
o-wn use, " to "give license to any person or persons to sail, trade, or txadick into 
or from the said East Indies." To enhance the value of this large disci-erionary 
power, the queen gratuitoirsh* binds herself, her heirs and successors, not to 
oranc license of trading Avithin the limits of the charter to any person whatever 
“Avithout the corrsent’ of the company. 

OtiierpriTi- die groimd that the company “have not yet experienced of the kinds 

of commodities and merchandizes Avhich are or Avill be A-endible'' in the East 
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-'50 IIISTOUV OF INDIA. \IU)0k 1. 

l>y tho i.oviT.'il advoiitiuor.* iiv la.it and pK-.ii'iit vnyam-, now in li.tnd In hu .let forth, .•nicli 
auin.a of iiionoy, a .1 havo lieon, l>y any of thf aaid jicr.um.i Uy iIumc jnx'.wnt.i iiuiniiiated to bo 
of till! .said ooiniiany, oxjnxM >isl, .lut ilown, and written in a book for ili;it |jnr|) 0 .it’, and left in 
tho hainia of the aaid Thonia.i riinitii, governor of llio .s.iid conniany, or of tho .luid Paul 
Jkmniiii', aldonnan of Domion, and .inbioribod with tho luimt'i of tho .Hauw advouturor.s, 
under tlioir haiid.i, and agreed njion to bo advoulnrod in tiio .odd lir.st voyage, tiiat then, it 
.siialt be lawful for llu' a.iid ;.;overnor and company, or the more pait of them, whereof the 
i-;dd j^overnor or lii.i deputy to lie one, at any their o.-nenil court, or oeiiend a.^seinbly, to 
remove, di:'fr.uiclii,te, and diaplaco him or thorn, at their will.t and ple.wnre.s." 

Ill (inlcr to Iticililiiii! ounuumicatiou iunl IVioinlly iiilficottino with the cotiii- 
trio.s which miyht ho visitoil during tho tir.it voyngo imdor tho charter, the 
commamler wtrs turiii.shod witli dujiliouto lotti*r.s, in which tho <iueoii uddre.-weil 
their .supjio.sod .sovoroigu.s in tho tidlowing teriu.s: — 

*• Eli/.abolhe, by the grace of (bid, iineene of Kngland, Frauuco, and holaiid, Defender 

of tho F.iUhe, vVe., — To tho gre.uo and miglitie King of , otir lovinge Drother, 

greutingo ; 

“ Wliorea-s Alinigiiiio (lod, in hi.s inlinite wisdonie and providence, hailh .10 di.spo.sed of 
lii.s blei-siugs, and of all the good thing^ of ihi. world, wliich are created and ordeined for 
tiie n.so of man, that iiowe.ioever they be broiiglil forlhe, and do either originallio gruwe, and 
tiro gathered, or olherwi.io compo.sed and in.ade, .some in one coiinlrie, tind ionic in another, 
yet they tire, by the iiidiutrio of tuan, diiveted by the htitid of (iod, di.sper.sed and noiit out 
into till, tho ii.irte.s of the world, licit thereby hi.s wonderfnll hountio in hi.s creatnre.i may 
tippearo unto all naoion.s, his Divine Maje.sllo havinge .so ordovned, that no olio piaeo aliould 
enjoy (tus the native eommodilie.s ihoroof) all ihing.s ajipertevningo to man’s u.so, but tliat 
one countrio .siiould have node of another, tind out of tiio abonndaiico of the fruits whieh 
homo region enjoyoth, that tho uoee.ssitie.s or wtinU of another .should ho .sujipliod, liy wliicli 
lueancs, men of aovortill and ftirr remote countries have commerce tind trallitiue, one 
witii another, and hy their eutorcliango of commodities are linked togeatiier in amytie and 
friondahipp; 

“Tld.s consideration, most noble king, togeather with the honorable rejiort of your 
majostio, for the well eiitertoyiiingo of strangei-s which visiit your couutrio in love and peace 
(with lawful tratlique of merchauudizinge) have moved us to geave licence to divei-s of onr 
.subjects, who have bene stirred upp with a desire (by a long and daungerous navigacioii) to 
linde out and visitt your territories and dominions, bcinge famous in theise partes of the world, 
and to offer you commerce and trailirjue, in buyinge and euterohaungingo of commodities 
with onr people, accordinge to the coui-se of inerchaunts ; of which commerce and interchang- 
ing, yf your raajestie shall accept, and shall receive and eutertayue our luevchauuts with 
favour, accordinge to that hope which hath encouraged them to attempt so long and daun- 
gerous a voiadge, you shall fiude them a jieople, In their dealinge and couversacion, of that 
justice and civilitie, that you shall not mislike of their repaire to your dominions, and uppou 
further conference and inqulsicion had with them, both of theire kindes of merchauudize 
bronghte in their shippes, and of other uecessarie commodities wiiicli our domniinions may 
afforthe, it may appeare to your maje.stie that, by their meanes, you may be furnished, in their 
next retourue into your portes, in better sort then you have bene heretofore supplied, ether 
by the Spanyard or Portugale, who, of all other nacious in these partes of Europe, have onlie 
lietherto frequented your countries with trade of merchauudize, and have bene the onlie 
impediments, both to our subjects, and divei-se other merebaunts in the partes of Europe, that 
they have not hitherto visited your countrie with trade, whilest the said Portugales pre- 
tended themselves to be the soveraigne lordes and princes of all your territories, and gave it 
out that they held your nacion and people as subjects to them, and, in their stiles and titles, 
do write themselves Kinges of the East Indies : 

“And yf your majestie shall, in your princelie favour, accept, with good likinge, this 
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" rH E intcrtr^t v.'Licli A.-finiliv attacl-trs ic the nrsi vovaje 

► unT’-r aii Ea^t laEa clirutcr. v^ill iuitliV a larger d=tail 

JdL --M/JLl taaii v.*uul-l Ir Ju*- to tLe incidents t]:cni;elves. Trlnca are 
* - '■ [' 

'^'i! cvrnt-arativclv unintcrc^tin::. Tlie Dr'inon. Ecct'jr, 

■ eC, r * • — • 

!? AiCiii^iOit, and .S'''"/;. alreaJv mcntionc-i T-i''‘‘^cther %vith 
— _ _ . . * “ 

_ . . ^ the G'iC:l. of loO t-’-ns. added as a \’ictualler. left Wc-jltridi 

on the loth of Feomary. loOI, Lut tvere so lon:^ dc- 
tamed by coiitrar\* %Tinds and the c»jnipIerion of arran^xctacuts 
a: Dartmouth, that they -vere not able to quit the En:i-Esh coast till 
-ey the Bdd of April when they sailed for the Canaries. While on the coast 
'C of Guinea tnev fell in with a Portucfues-e ship, outward bouni and took 
V a.nd plunderc’d her. Having afterwards unleaded the Gac-it of the vicrnals 
which they had teen unable to mke on board vrhen they sailed fi-om England, 
they dismantled her, broke down her upper works for nrewood, and left her 
a dealing hulk Daring their long delay in the English Channel, they had 
lost the oppj ortunitT oi m akin g a quick vovao’e; and bes^an to suner mom 

— — •' •«—.«. •O' O 

scurry, which Tirevailed to such an extent, that some of the resseD had nor 

han'D enough to manage them, and the merchants on board were obliged 
to act as c-aommon seamen. On the 9ih of September thev reached Saldanha 
Bay, where the sick rapidly recovere<d ; the previous mortality, howerer, had 
been so great, that the number of deaths amounted to 10-5, or more Tha-n a nfch 
of the whole crews. On Sunday, the Isr- of Xorember, the Cape was doubled; 
and thev proceeded northwards along the east oiast of Madagascar, where a 
new attack of scurvy again proved very fital and obliged them to spend some 
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A. D. 1003. Butch sliip of about 200 tons, which liud obtaiiicd pennission to join him, on a 
privateering cruise to the Straits of Malacca. Such an expeilition was certainlv 
little in accorJance with the ptwely mercantile spirit in wliich the voyage had 
been professedly undertaken, and goes far to justify the account, given by Six- 
William Monson, who says, in his Xuval Tnids,^ that Lancaster’s "employr 
merit was as well to take bv violence as to trade bv .'suliei'ance : ’ and adds 
that this was “uuwortln* the name of an honest design, for the hands of 
merchants should not be stamed or polluted with theft, for in such case all 
people would have liberty to do the like upon them.’’ Tlie English coiniuander 
Portugiicio \vas not restrained by any scruples of this natme, and, when a lartre Portumiese 
t.vken. ship made her appearance, somewiiat grotesquely expressed his thankfulness to 
Providence for having thus furnished him with the means of lading Iris ships, 
and supplying all his other wants. Thougli the ship was of 900 tons burden, 
and had above 600 persons on board, the capture was easily eiiected It proved 
a carrack, boimd for Malacca, from St. Thome, a Portuguese factory on the 
Coi'omandel coast, and so fully freighted that Lancaster, after occupjing all 
the vacimt room in his own vessels with calicoes, pintados, and other merchan- 
dise, was puzzled how to cUspose of the residue, which would have suiSced to 
lade as many more ships if he had had them. Ultimately he resolved to return 
to Acheen. where he ingratiated himself still fm-ther with the king by liberal 
presents of the prize goods, and deposited what he could not take Avith him, to 
await the arrival of a new fleet from England. 

.vnivai.'ii; Qxi leacdug Aclieeu on the 9th of November, the Ascension, in which all 
the pepper*, cinnamon, and cloves which liad pre-viously been pm-chased, were 
loaded, was despatched for England The Brarjoa and Hector continued their 
comrse in rm opposite direction along the south coast of Sumati-a to Pi-iaman. 
where the Susan was foimd taking in her car-go. LeaA*ing her with ordas to 
sail homewai-ds as, soon as it was completed, Lancaster proceeded with the other 
two vessels tlrrough the Sti-aits of Simda, and, on the 16th of December, aiiived 
in the road of Bantam, on the north-west extremity of the island of Java. 
Here, after the delivery of the queen’s letter and a handsome present, his 
reception was as favourable as it had been at Acheen ; and he foimd no difii- 
culty in disposing of his prize goods to such advantage, that he had soon sold 
more than woidd pay for the lading of both the ships. By the 10th of Feb- 
ruary full cargoes of pepper were taken in ; and on the 20th, after a regular- 
factory had been established at Bantam, and a pinnace despatched to the 
Moluccas, for the purpose of attempting to seciu-e a trade which might be 
available to the next ships from England, he took his final departure. 

Tha voyage The voyage home was very stormy; and the Dragon, in particular, having 
. lost her rudder, became so unmanageable, that Lancaster privately gave orders 
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A.D. 1604 as before, since both voyages were afterwards entered in one account, amounted 
to £60,4,50. Of this sum, the repaii*, equipment, and provision of the vessels 
absorbed ‘no less than £4,8,140, whereas the amount carried out in goods was 
only £1142; the remainder was bullion. The very paltry sum allowed for 
goods may perhaps be accounted for by the large quantity of Portuguese prize 
goods which Lancaster had left for future sale in the factories of Acheen and 
Bantam. 

The vessels left Gravesend on the 25th of March, 1604; and by this early 
departure avoiding the blunder by which they had formerly lost the proper 
season, arrived safely in Bantam Boad on the 20th of December following. 
Here they found six ships and three or four pinnaces belonging to the Dutch, 
mth whom for a time a friendly intercourse was kept up, the Dutch admiral 
.vttemptto dining aboard the Dragon. At Bantam this intercourse remained undistm’bed; 
the Spies and the Hector and Susan having completed their cargoes about the middle of 
laiauchj. February, 1605, set sail for England. The Red Dragon and Ascension pro- 
ceeded for the Moluccas, from which the Dutch were then endeavouring to expel 
the Portuguese. In this having so far succeeded as to compel the surrender 
of the castle of Amboyna, the Dutch immediately altered their tone to the 



Amboyu,v — Churchill's Collectioa of Voyages. 

English, and formally debarred them from trading to that island. On general 
principles, there is good ground for disputing the exclusive title which the 
Dutch thus assumed ; but it seems impossible to deny that the Company were 
not the proper parties to call it in que.stion, as they were expressly prohibited, 
by a clause in their charter, from attempting to establish a trade at any place 
in the actual possession of any friendly Christian power which should openly 
object to it. But there were other islands of the Molucca group, to which, as 
the Dutch could not pretend to be in possession of them, the objection could not 
Ternate, apply ; and the English vessels were only exercising a right which undoubtedly 
BaiX. belonged to them, when they endeavoured to cany on a traffic with Teimate, 
Tidore, and Banda. Circumstances, however, were unpropitious ; and the Dutch, 
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A.D. 16JS. maintained, another important consideration remains behind. The crown only 
renounced the right of granting a license “ without the consent ” of the Com- 
pany; and before it can be said, witli Bruce, that “this license was a direct 
violation of the exclusive privileges gi-anted by Queen Elizabeth to the London 
East India Company,” it must be shown not only that the license was given, 
but that the Company refused to consent. The probability is that they were 
not consulted on the subject; but, knowing that they had the power of object- 
ing, if, from prudential considerations, they refrained fr'om exercising it, they 
foreclosed themselves, and were not afterwards entitled to complain. The charter 
might be withdrawn at any time after two years’ notice ; and it is not to be 
presmned that the Company would have ventured, by withholding their consent, 
to oppose any of the wishes or even whims of the crown, and thereby imperilled 
their very existence. However, the Company may have felt they acted wisely 
in refi'aining fi’om remonstrance, and ailowincr Sir Edward Michelbome to make 
the most of his license. Though he covered his design with the name of trade, 
his whole conduct showed that his only object was to enrich himself by priva- 
teering. In this he so signally failed as -to give the Company the best security 
that no such licenses would again be granted 

'Kurd The third voyage — undertaken on a subscription of £53,50(>, of which 

voyage. -II. 7 -n t TT 1 

£28,560 ^as expended in eqxupping three ships, the Dragon^ the Hector^ ana 
the Consent; £7280 on goods, and £17,600 in bullion — sailed in 1607, imder 
the command of Captain Keeling. The Consent, a ship of 115 tons burden, 
commanded by Captain David Middleton, was first despatched, and made the 
voyage by her-self without afterwards joining her companions. Weighing 
anchor fi’om Tilbury Hope on the 12th of March, she made a prosperous 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, which was doubled on the SOth of July, 
and reached Bantam Boad on the 14th of November. Having here landed 
the iron and lead which formed the cargo, refitted the ship, and taken in 
some goods for barter. Captain Middleton sailed for the Moluccas, which he 
reached in the beginning of January, 1608. After experiencing considerable 
obstruction from the Portuguese, who, as a condition of trading, insisted that 
he should join them in their hostilities against the Dutch, he set sail without 
having obtained a cargo, but had the good fortune, while off the island of 

ruicateof Boutong, near the south-east extremity of the Celebes, to fall in with a Java 
j nnk laden with cloves fi’om Amboyna. The master of the junk ofiered his 
whole cai’go for sale, and Middleton pui’chased for £2948, 15s., a quantity 
which was afterwards sold in England for £36,287. The object of his voyage 
having been thus accomplished, he hastened back to the factory at Bantam, 
landed the supercargoes who had accompanied him to the Moluccas, and then 
set sail for England, which he reached in December. 

The Dragon and Hector, the one commanded by Captain Keeling as admiral, 
and the other by Captain Hawkins, quitted the Downs on the 1st of April, 
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A.D. 1609 . Robert O’Neal, 29s. ; Augustine Adwell, 24s. ; Etlieklred Larupre and William 
Driver, 20s. eacli; William Wilson, 22s.; William Lamwell and Pliilip Bad- 
neclg, 16s. each; Francisco Domingo, 12s.; Juan Seram and Adrian, 10s. each. 
The Hector reached the Downs in safety on the 9th of May, 1610. • Before she 
arrived, two other voyages had been fitted out. The one, which is ranked as 
the foiu’th of the Company, had a subscription of .€o.3,000, and was confined to 
two vessels, the Ascension and the U nion. It proved a total loss, the former 
vessel having been cast away in the Gulf of Cambay while attempting to make 
Siibseqvieut foi- Surat ; and the latter, after arriving in the East, and trading with some 
success at Acheen and Priaman, having been vnecked as she was retmning in 
the Ba}^ of Biscay. The other vojmge, usually classed as the- fifth of the Com- 
pany, though properly onty a branch of the third already described, was more 
fortunate. It consisted only of a single vessel, the Expedition, for which the 
subscription was £13,700. It sailed on the 24th of April, 1609, imder the com- 
mand of Captain David Middleton, who had premously made the successful 
voyage in the Consent; and after reaching Bantam on the 7th of December, 
continued onwards to the Moluccas, where, notwitlistanding the opposition of 
the Dutch, he managed, with considerable dexterity, to obtain a valuable cargo, 
and bring it safely home to England. This voyage, thrown into one account 
with the third, yielded the largest return which the Company had yet obtained, 
the clear profit on both voyages being no less than 234 per cent. 

Obstacles to The result of these experimental voyages made it impossible to doubt, that 
tuoiiuted. under the Company’s charter a most lucrative trade might be established. There 
were, however, several formidable obstacles in the way. Among the Eastern 
islands the Dutch were attempting to establish a supremacy, under which they 
erddentiy meant to exclude all other nations from any share in the spice trade ; 
while the Poi-tuguese, by then conduct at Surat, had shown that before tlie 
English could hope to trafiic with any port on the continent of India they must 
be prepared to repel force by force. In future, therefore, it woidd be necessary 
for the Company to carry on their operations on a linger scale, and employ 
vessels which, while mainly adapted for mercantile purposes, might at the same 
time be able to maintain their ground against any enemy that should presume 
to attack them. In order to accomplish this, additional subscriptions were 
required ; but it was doubtful if tiiese would be forthcoming so long as the con- 
duct of the monarch left it doubtful whether he considered himself bound by the 


charter which his predecessor had granted. His conduct in giving a license to 
Sir Edward Michelborne justified suspicion ; and it was therefore almost vain to 


hope that new risks would be run until assui-auce was given that he was pre- 
pared to recognize the validity of the charter by adopting it as his own pemomd 
.wir ch.irier deed. Accordingly, in 1609, when of coui-se six years of the original fifteen 
were still unexpu-ed, the Company succeeded in obtaining from King James a 
new charter so nearlv identical in its terms with that of his predecessor that a 
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considerable time in captivity, lie obtained bis release, recovered bis ships, and 
sailed for Smut, the road of which was reached on the 26th of September, 
1611. Here he found a Portuguese squadron, consisting of seven frigates 
lying outside, and of thirteen smaller vessels inside the bar. They had heai’d 
of his arrival in the Red Sea, and, though the English were not then at war 
with Portugal, now made him aware that they disputed his right to trade 
at Surat, and would not even allow him to communicate with the Englishmen 
who had been left there by Captain Hawkins. This arbitrary proceeding the 
Portuguese admiral justified on the ground that he was invested with the office 
of captain-major, an ofiice which made him guardian of all the ports in the 
north of India, and warranted him in seizing aU vessels which presumed to 
trade with any of them without his cavta or permit. Arrogant as tliis claim 
appears, it is not to be denied that the possession of it by the Portuguese had 
long been recognized even by the native courts ; and that thei’efore the captain- 
major, whose income was chiefly derived from the fees paid for these permits, 
had, if not justice, at least prescription on his side, when he insisted that the 
English vessels should retire if they could not produce a letter fi'om the King of 
Spain, or his viceroy at Goa, authorizing them to trade. The peace existing 
at this time between Spain, Portugal, and England, so far fi'om weakening 
rather strengthened the captain-major’s claim, because the chaHer of the 
Company expressly prohibited them fr’om enci’oaching on the rights actually 
possessed by friendly Em-opean powers. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that the prohibitory clause in the charter applied only to the actual possession 
of ‘places, and never could have been meant to recognize a right which, pushed 
to its extreme, would have wairanted the Portuguese in excluding all other 
nations from traffic ■with any part of the continent of India. Such a right 
would have made the Company’s charter little better than waste paper; and 
we cannot therefore wonder that Sh Hemy Middleton at once declared his 
determination not to recognize it. 

In the correspondence which ensued he told the captain-major that he had 
been sent by the King of England ■with a letter and rich present to the Great 
Mogul, in order to establish the trade which his countrymen had already com- 
menced ; and that, as India was a coimtry fr’ee to all nations, and neither the 
Mogul nor his people were under vassalage, he was determined to persevere, at 
all hazards, and, if necessary, to repel force by force. When he gave this 
answer he was m the belief that an extensive and lucrative trade had been, or 
was about to be established by the Company at Surat, but the infoimatiou 
which he shortly after received convinced him that, for the present, all idea ol 
establishing such a trade must be abandoned 

It has been already mentioned that Captain Hawldns, Avho commanded the 
Uector in the Company’s third voyage, had, on arriving at Surat, found the 
prospect so flattering that he 'gave up the command to his fiist officer, and. 
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preparing for a second Sucli being ber feelings, sbe would doubtless have 
insisted tbat tbe Company should either carry on then* operations on a grander 
scale, or resign then* exclusive privileges. Had they chosen the former alter- 
native, she would have backed them with all the power of her .government, 
and they would have had no reason to complain of unredressed injmies by 
Dutch or Portuguese. Very different was the conduct of King James, whose 
pusillanimity only encomaged aggression, and left the Company imaided to 
battle with then* formidable opponents. To this cause, doubtless, is mainly to 
be ascribed the unsatisfactory progi'ess wliich the Company had yet made. - In 
almost every port which they visited, they foimd Em'opean rivals prepared to 
undermine them by intrigue, or crush them by open violence. 

The coru'se which the Company ought to have taken in such chcumstances 
is very obvious, though it was long before they summoned courage to adopt it. 
Instead of sending out a few straggling vessels, which were unprovided with 
the means of repelling insult and outrage, they should have fitted out a fleet, 
and armed it fully with all the munitions of war. Some such resolution appeals 
to have been adopted in preparing for the eighth voyage, which consisted of the 
Dragon and Hoseancler, or Osiatuler, afterwards joined by the Jaraes and 
Solomon, and was commanded by Captain Thomas Best. The two fii-st vessels 
sailed from Gravesend on the 1st of Febimary, 1612, and ainived in the Suxilly 
or road of Surat in the beginning of September. Hotwitlistanding the dis- 
comraging account given b}’’ Captain Hawkins, little difficulty was foimd in 
opening a communication with the town ; and Mr. Kerridge, who appears to 
have been a factor in tbe Osiander, was soon able to put Captain Best in 
possession of a sealed certificate giving the Enghsh authoiity to trade. As it 
wanted some of the requisite formalities, some doubts were entertained of its 
validity, and before these were solved the Portuguese again made tbeh appear- 
ance. Besides an immense fleet of merchantmen, mmibexing 200 sail, and giving 
a striking idea of the extent of trade which the Portuguese must then have 
carried on with the north coast of India, there were four war galleons, which 
had come with the avowed determination of expelling the English. Captain 
Best was well prepared for them, and deeming it unnecessary to wait till he 
was attacked, at once a.ssumed the oftensive. On the 29th of November, placing 
himself in the Dragon, about two cables’ length from the Portugue.se vice- 
achuiral, the depth of water not allowing him to go nearer, “ I began,” he say.s, 

“ to play upon him with both great and small shot, that by an huure we had 
well peppered him. ’ The following day the tight was renewetl, and with .still 
more succe.ss on the part of the English, who again defeated the Portugue.se, and 
drove ■“ three of their foure shippes on ground on the sands thwart of the Bane 
of Surat.” The.se having again been gut otf, the Portuguese attempted repeatetllv 
to repair their di.-^grace, but always with the .'-ame re.sult. 

The success which tlie English hud tints gained over a .superior force, proved 
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HTSTOEY OF INDIA. 


[Book II. 


A D 1615 This embassy, undertaken in accordance mtli one of the stipulations in the 
treaty above mentioned, had the interest of the Company mainly for its object, 
and was therefore maintained entirely at their expense. Sir Thomas Eoe 
Krau-is^of arrived in the end of 1615, and continued to be a resident at the l^Iogul court 
Ucv, till the end of 1618. Though his recognized character, and the judicious 
manner in which he acted, gave him much more influence than Hawkins, it 
is impossible to read his journal without being satisfied that the Company, in 
employing an ambassador at all, had committed a blunder. Points of etiquette 
which his position as ambassador would not allow him to yield, were, apt to 
bring him into collision with the Iflogul himself, or the higher members of liis 
court; and he gave it as his decided opinion, that as the object of his mission 
was only mercantile, a native agent duly authorized, and maintained at an 
expense of £100 a-year, would secure it better than ten ambassadors. 

lYhile thus candidly condemning the policy which had made him ambiissa- 
dor, Sir Thonnrs Poe lost no opportunity of furtheiing the interests of the 
Company ; and on several occasions, by counterworking intriguers, and obtaining 
redress of grievance.s, \indoubtedly contributed to place the English trade on a 
stable footing, and prepare it for the larger development which it at last 
received. Still, it nmst be confessed that the most valuable seinflce which he 
rendered, was in wilting a journal which makes us intimatel}’’ acquainted with 
all his tmnsactions, and contains a most graphic description of Jehangir and liis 
court. The subject has been already alluded to when mentioning the adven- 
tures of Captain Hawkins; but the information of thejovniial, as well as that 
derived from other sources, vflll justify some additional details, 
of Jehangir. after succeeding his flither in 1605, made great professions of 
IPg habits soon resumed tlieir ascendency ; and in the second 
year of his reign, on the suppression of a rebellion, headed b}* his eldest son 
Ivhosroo, who claimed the tlmone as the nominee of his grandflither Akber, he 
g.ive full scope to his ferocity, by ordering 700 of the captured rebels to be 
impaled in a line leading from the gate of Lahore. In the sixth 3 var of his 
reign (1611), he contracted a marriage with Nur Jehan, a celebrated beauty, 
whose husband had perished in defending his honour against Jehangir’s in- 
trigues. This event gave a colour to his future reign. Her ascendency over 
him was unbounded, anil w:rs emplo^^ed Iw her less unworthity than might 
have been anticipated In early life he had become excessivety addicted to wine 
and opium, and while Hawkins resided at his court, was so complete!}* enslaved 
by this wcious habit, that his daily routine is described as follows: — “Ilis 
pray era bciitg ended, foure or five sortes of very well dressed and roiisted meats 
arc brought him, of which, ;rs he ple.tseth. he eateth a bit to stay his stomaeke, 
iirinkmg once of his strong drinke. Then he eometh forthe into a private 
roome, whore none can come but such ;is himself nominateth. In this place 
he drinketh other five cupfuls, which is the portion that tlie phy.-^icians alot 
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CHAPTER II. 


Progress of the Company’s trade — Proceedings in the Persian Gulf — ^New joint stock — Arrangement 
with the Dutch — The council of defence — The massacre of Amhoyna. 


the treaty with the Great Mogul, the Company 
■ : !;■' ■ gained full access to the continent of India, but h( 


A.D. 1017. 


trade. 


Their 
dealings in 
Persia. 


had not only 
been enabled to 

... arrange a regular course of interchanges, from which a great 
increase of mercantile profits was anticipated. At Siuat, though, 
the sales of English imports were limited, reasonable purchases 
could be made of the cloths and other goods which were in great demand at 
Bantam and other stations established in the Indian Archipelago, and could, in 
Irom'pany'r^ consecjuence, be advantageously exchanged against pepper and other spices, 
which were at first regarded as the most important staples of the Eastern trade 
With the view of extending these exchanges, other stations along the coast of 
India were gradually adopted, and the vessels of the Company began regularly 
to frequent all the leading ports both on the Malabar and the Coromandel 
coasts, and still further north to the mouths of the Ganges. 

The ample scope for trafiic thus afforded was more than sufficient to give 
full employment for all the capital which the Company had yet ' been able to 
rai.se ; but their ambition appears always to have been larger than their means, 
and they resolved to turn their attention to Persia. An important trade with 
this country had long been canied on by the Levant Company, but war had 
begun to rage between the Tm’ks and Persians, and the usual channel of inter- 
course being thus interrupted, it was resolved to take advantage of the circum- 
stance, and endeavour permanently to transfer the trade from the Levant to 
the Persian Gulf. The attempt thus to interfere with the monopoly of another 
British chartered company was rather ungenerous; and it may have been partly 
on this account that Sir Thomas Boe not only decidedly disapproved of it, but 
endeavoured, on his own responsibility, to prevent it from being carried iuto 
effect. The flattering representations of the factors of Surat, howevei-, prevailed ; 
and a vessel was despatched to the port of Jask, situated a little east of the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, ^vith a small sum of money, and a cargo of English 
broadcloths, kerseys, lead, tin, iron, cutlery, &c., to be exchanged for Persian 
silks. The adventure proved successful ; and ultimately a regular trade was 
established between the Persian. Gulf, Surat, and Bantam. 

It had been foreseen that this trade could not be established without coming 
. into fierce collision with the Portuguese, who had long possessed it as an exclu- 
sive monopoly ; but the signal successes which had been gained over them when 


Collision 
with tho 
rortugueao. 
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besought the king to interfere in their behalf, and protect tliern again.st a violence 
which, though unprovoked, had become intolerable. 

It was impos-sible tliat matters could remain as tliey were; but King James, 
in accordance with his usual policy, only tempori/icd by engaging in a course 
of intricate and protracted negotiation. Ultimately, a kind of understanding 
w'as arrived at, and an agi-eement, acquiescefl in \>y all parties, was formally 
concluded at London on the 7th of July, 1610. The leading .stipulations were, 
that all exce.sses on cither side should be forgiven; that the ships and property 
v/hich had been seized should be mutually restored ; tliat each nation .should 
have the free privilege of trade to the East, without any limitation as to the 
capital which might be employed; that both companies .should .strive to dirninEli 
customs and other e,\action.s, and regulate the market by piuchasing at prices 
previously arranged by common agents; that, in sharing the purchases thus 
made, the pepper should be equally divided between the companies, but only 
a thii'd of the finer spices should be apportioned to the English; that the forts 
actually built should remain with their pre.sent posse.ssoi'.s, but that all future 
forts acquired in the Molucc;is or elsewhere by the common indu.stry or common 
force should be possessed and ganisoned jointly; and that attempts .shoirld be 
made at the common expense to establi.sh trade in new place.s, and e.specially 
in China. In order to give effect to this treaty, which was to last for twenty 
years, a special machinery was oVjviously required. Accordingly, a “Council of 
Defence” was instituted. It consisted of eight members, four from each company; 
and to make the equality stUl more complete, the members of each company 
were to preside alternately. To this council large powers were committed. 
Twenty ships, furnished in equal portions by each company, were to be main- 
tained for war purposes, and not pennitted, e.xcept under special circumstances, 
to be employed in the transport of merchandise. These ships, and more if 
necessary, were to be placed under the immediate authority of the council of 
defence, which was empowered to distribute them at different stations, and pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the sailors and soldiers employed, by handing over 
the proceeds of the dues and customs, particularly in the Moluccas, to the 
treasurers of the companies. When the vessels employed sustained damage by 
storm or similar misfortune, the loss was to be home by the company to which 
they belonged; but when they suffered in the common cause, as in war, a 
different rule was to be observed, and reparation was to be made at the common 
expense. To prevent the disputes which might thus arise, each ship, when 
placed on the station, was to be valued, in order that, at any future time, the 
amount of deterioration produced during its emplojonent on active service might 
be easily ascertained. All questions arising between the companies were to be 
settled by the council of defence, and in the event of their being equally 
divided, the sovereigns of the companies were to act as arbitrators. 

Had this treaty been honestly and candidly acted upon, it woidd not only 
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A.D. 1G23. pvu’posc of wro-stuig the island from thenij the Dutcli authorities proceeded, in 
the name of law and justice, but in gro.ss and inanife.st violation of both, to 
perpetrate an atrocity which ha.s left a stain on tiie national character. 

Aniaswcro. According to their own account, part of their garibson in the castle of 
Ainboyna consisted of native.s of Japan, One of these, liaving incurred suspicion 
by the minuteness of his incpiiries as to the state and defences of the place, was 
apprehended, and on examination divulged a plot, into which other eight of his 
countrymen and the English in the service of the London East India Company 
had entered, for the purpose of seizing the castle of Amboyna, and thereby 
malving themselves mastem of the island The Japanese, whose names then- 
countryman had mentioned while under torture, were first appreliended, and 
being subjected to the same horrible process, not only confessed their own guilt, 
but implicated the leading members of the Engli.sh factory. After a short 
interval the English thus denounced were seized ; and, partly under the teiTor 
of being tortured, and partlj' under the actual application of it, confirmed tlie 
statements of the Japanese. On the evidence thus extorted, a conviction was 
obtained ; and sentence of death was not only pronounced, but actually inflicted 
on irine natives of Japan, one Portuguese, and twelve Englishmen. Among the 
last were Captain Gabriel Towerson, the English agent at iVmboyna, and several 
of his factors and assistants. 

In endeavouring to defend this proceecbng, the Butch dwell particularly on 
by tortuM. the Uniformity of the confession made by the unhappy sufferers ; but they omit 
to mention that, at the time when tortui-e was inflicted, the answers desired 
to be obtained were actually suggested, and the accused, nistead of being simply 
called upon to state the truth, were asked, while 'wi-ithing in agony or threa- 
tened with it, whether they had not entered into the plot with which they 
were chai-ged — ^Avhether such and such proposals had not been made — whether 
such and such plans had not been ai-ranged — and whether a particular daj’, 
also named, had not been fixed for carrying them into execution. In this wa}^ 
not by fair interrogatories, but by a series of leading questions, the answers were 
made to assume a degree of consistency well calculated to conceal or disguise 
the monstrous absurdities wliich the whole charge can-ied on the face of it. It 
ought also to be borne in mind, that the confessions which had been extorted 
were afterwards solemnly retracted in the interval between the sentence and 
the execution, and that aU the victims died protesting their innocence, 
iniauity of Even admitting that the suspicion of some kind of plot was not altogether 

the sentence. extreme measures adopted by the Butch authorities are utterly 

incapable of vindication. The danger, if it ever existed, vanished the moment it 
was discovered. Where, then, was the- necessity of hurrying on the trial while 
the accused remained without the means of providing a proper defence; or 
of executing it, without allowing them the opportunity of bringing a sentence 
which they held to be iniquitous under review ? The Council of Befence, to 
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A.n. !.-J!. by tha withfirawal of the Corni);my‘.s tra-Ie, oricrt-d tenns so favom-able, that 
they were a^ntin induced to make that port tiieir principal station. 

During these tr.insactiuns tiie Dutch question continued open, and many 
attemjjts Were made, b_v cummi'sioners appointed for that piuq)ose, to obtain 
an etptitable adjustment. In proportion, however, as the domestic diinculties 
of the kiry iaore;ised, tlie Dutch were emhoh.leneti to refuse redress; and the 
Company, losing patience, took the remarkable step of placing themselves in 
direct communication with parliament. Hitherto they had exLted merely as 
creatures of the cromt, and on several occasions had been made to feel how 
little dependence was to be placed on its countenance and support. King 
James, at the very eommeueement of his reign, virtually ignored Queen Eliza- 
beth's charter, in the licem-e by which lie empowered Sir Edward ilichelbome 
to trade within the prolubited limits : and on a subsequent occadon, even inter 
he hail made the charter his own by renewing and oonniming it, he leagued 
with his worclile^s favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, in aixesting the ships oi 
the Company, for the purpose of extorting a share in the prize money which 
they were alleged to have gained when itssisting the Pei>iarL3 against the 
Poi'tugxiese in the capture of Onuuz. -Vs yet. King Charles had not been 
implicated in any overt attack on the privileges or interests of the Company; 
but the sluggish manner in wliich he urged their chum to rei.lress tor the injuries 

Ap;)Uca:io,T sustained from the Dutch muse have satisfied them that, at the best, he was a 

oftheCoai- .. . , 

pjiiyso very lukewarm tnend. It is not sui-prcsuig. therefore, that when, in lb-&, tue 

between the king and the piuiiamenc assiuned a definite shape by 
the presentation of the celebrated Petition of Eight, the Company, impatient oi 
the intenuinable delays to wliich they had been subjected, took the bold step 
of withdraeving their case from the exclusive cognizance of the crown by bring- 
ing it directly imder the notice of the legisiatmu Their memonal, prepared 
with this A-iew, besides enumerating the hardships imder which they laboured, 
founded them claims to public support ou the benefits w'hich they had, as a 
company, conferred on the nation. The question as to the expediency oi the 
peculiar privileges which their charter confeired was thus fairly niised, and 
Avoidd doubtless have been fully discussed had not the parliament been sud- 
denly dissoh-ed before the memorial could be taken into consideration. 

The memorial, imphung, as it obAnously did, a censime on the dilatoriness 
of the crown, and amounting to what many regarded as an interference Avith 
the royal prerogative, must liave been very ofiensive to the king; but more 
urtrent concerns engrossed his attention, and he so far concealed his displeasure 
as not only to leave the chartered rights of the Company unimpaired, but ocen 
sionally to issue proclamations in their favoim. One of these proclamation^, 
dated 1 9 th Februarv’, Ifiol, deals Avith an internal abuse, and gives a striking 
manifestation of the helpless, or at least desponding state into which the Com- 
pany must haA'e fallen before they deemed it necessary to seek the protection 
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A.D. 1^1, now governed by a president and council While thus beset with difficulties, 
the trade of tlie Coiiipany wa.s brouglit almost to a stand in India by the 
devastation of a large portion of the country by a famine, followed as usual by 
a pestilence ; and in England by the state of ferment into which aU minds were 
now throvm by the approaching civil broils. 

rersovcrnnco The best thing that can be said for the Company during this gloomy period 
.liiiic.atiM. is tliey never abandoned them.selves to despair, and even while losing 
groimd, were always on the alert to talco advantage of any favourable opening 
which might occur. In this way their success was often greater than they 
could have ventured to anticipate. Tlie new Persian monarch, Shah Sophi, 
issued firmans reuistating them in all their former piivileges, including the 
grant of the customs of Gomberoon, which, in 1632, yielded as the Company's 
share 550 tomands, a sum ecpial to £1650 sterling. In the same year the 





factory at Masulipatam, wliich had been abandoned in consequence of the extor- 
tion and oppression of the governor, was re-established on favourable conditions 
by the express authority of the King of Golconda, to whom the territory 
belonged ; while Armegon, though abandoned as a commercial emporium, 
acquired new importance from the additional strength given to its fortifica- 
tions. A secure asylum was thus obtained within the Bay of Bengal, to which 
the attention of the Company was now more especially directed. 

Foundation During Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy to the Great Mogul J ehangfr, a fiiman 
^th slnga. fi^-d been obtained, in general terms authoilzing the English to trade in Bengal. 

The importance of the permission thus granted appears not to have been appre- 
ciated, and no use had been made of it when Jehangir’s reign teiminated by his 
death in 1627. During the reign of his son Shah Jehan, whose favom- the 
English generally enjoyed, the idea of a Bengal trade was revived; and in 
1634 a firman was obtained, which threw the whole trade of the province open 
to the Company, subject to the restriction that their ships were to resort only 
to the port of Piply or Peipley. Tlris place, situated on the Soobum’eka ten 
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xi!- 1635 - LcsiinLony to tli& L-ono'cr and. dc-nsSc tviiieii tii& Companv iiad conf'rtrc'd I'n ■ 
natioii at large-, ^iiereas tde establisameiit of a rival asijciation is n;— insfr 
espressly oil tie grotnid tliat ‘-in all this thne. sinc-e the erection of the said Z; 
India Company, nottvdthstandins: the manifold t'tdvilezes sjanted to them, th 
had neither so settled and planted trade in those parts, nor rn.TP- r-n— snm f:rf 
cation or place of snretv. as might give assurance or en&itrragemenr ft anv 
fature times, to adventure to trade there: neither had vre received anv amt 
henent mom thence (as other princes did), hv reason of the said Co-mtan- 
Charges neglect in fortifring." Thev “had merelv intended and mrsned their co 

dgnrng rr -nh.^ •. _ 

Ccmrinr- present pront and advantage, vrichont providing any safetv or settlelness : 

estahli sh ing of txameh in the said Indies for the good of posteritv. or for lorn 
time than it should please the natives or inhahitcnts there to- permit the oo 
tinnance thereof” The conduct of the Company in this respect is contrast- 
vrith that of the Portuguese and Pnteh. mho “ had planted and fortiied thet 
selves there, and established a lasting and hopeful trade there, for the good- < 
posteritv; and hv advantage thereof had not onlv rendered our suofects atiii: 
in those parts subject to their insolencies and apparent injuries, cut. in 
manner, mrought them out of trade there, vrhieh -ve fo'and. not otdy by t 
complaint of divers of the adventurers in that somety. bur principally by t 
daily decrease of our customs for goo'is imported mom thence, ■mhi'Ch vre oru 
impute to nothing more than the said Company's supine neglect of ciscovemr at 
settling of trade in divers places in those parts —here they had a plentimd stoe 
and fair opportunities to have compassed and enected hr.” 
yazvniaiLj The Charges thus lavishly brought against the Company mere not mhol 
unfounded. They had co'inmenced mith experimental vovages. anu smmec aco': 
irom place to place, mandering over the mhole extent of the In>iian Ocean, moo 
the Pv-ed Sea to the isle of .Japan, mithout having semred a. single station m hit 
they could eaJl their ornn. and to mhieh they oould resort as a secure asylum in a 
emergencies. Thev thus existed merelv bvsunerance: and mhen atta-cXeh sn. 
ceeded only in a fern rare instances in maintaining tneir ground Them c-onan. 
in this respect ma.s not dicta.tei by motives of policy. Sir Thomas Pi.'e. :t 
true, had ea.utioned them against the erection or torts, as incompaticle mttn :_e 
prosperity as a mercantile company, and dechmei tha.t "if the emperor moul 
oner me ten I mould not accept one.” But the Company ha.d never ad: tree 
viem. and mould gla.dly have lortined if they Lad possessei the means. l~ 
great dimculty mas in the mant of ftm'is. mhi.-h at no time sumesa ::r m:r 

mercy both of native prin-s^s ani European mvals: and mhen sutjexed to hdus- 
mere oc-hged eitiaer to overicox it. or to c--* n nnc tuenser. c:^ c — ; ■..> — 
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statute, ordinance, proclamation, provi.sion or restriction, or other matter or 
thing whatsoever, to tlic contrary hereoli in any wise notwithstanding.” The 
passage now cpioted is curious, not only as evincing the king’s determination 
strenuoirsly to support tho new as.sociation, but as displaying the extent to 
whicii he was prepared to stretch his prerogative, and to set at nought all the 
other powers of the state when they were supposed to interfere with any of 
his favourite projects. 

At the date of the second proclamation, the ships fitted out for the first 
voyage of the association were alread}'’ at sea. When they arrived at Surat, 
the president and council, who had not previously been informed of the license 
which had been granted, were surprised above measure, and utterly at a loss 
how to proceed. They had been preparing to take advantage of the arrange- 
ment which had been made with the Portuguese, and had partly completed their 
investment with a view to it. Now, however, they found themselves forestalled, 
and virtually excluded from their most hopeful market. This disappointment 
was the more severely felt in consecpience of the general stagnation of trade, 
which had been produced by the recent famine and pestilence ; and also of a 
very violent proceeding on the part of the Mogul emperor, Shah Jehan, who, 
on learning that a vessel bearing his flag had been plundered by a pirate under 
English colom’S, had imprisoned the leading members of the Surat factory, and 
refused to release them till they engaged to pay a very heavy fine. Under 
these circumstances, trade was for a time almost entirely suspended. While 
thus overwhelmed by adversity, the Company had the additional dissatisfac- 
tion to learn that Corn-ten’s vessels had made a prosperous voyage, and arrived 
in England with cargoes which woidd yield the adventurers a very profitable 
return. In a letter addressed to their servants at Surat, the governor and 
Company thus express themselves: — “Wee could wish that wee could vindicate 
the reputacion of our nation in these partes, and do ourselves right for the losse 
and damage our estate in those partes have susteyned ; but of all these wee 
must beare the burthen, and with patience sitt still, untill we may find these 
frowning tymes more auspicious to us and to our afiPayres." 

For several subsequent years the Company remained in a very depressed 
state. At one time the rivalship of Courten’s association, at another time the 
encroachments of the Dutch — ^who, no longer satisfied with their ascendency in 
the Eastern islands, were ambitious enough to aim at the establishment of it 
in aU the leading ports of India — absorbed all their thoughts, and foianed the 
subject of various petitions, in which they implored the government to inter- 
fere and save them from impending destruction. Their importunity at last 
obtained a favourable hearing; and the privy coimcil recommended, as the 
most effectual remedy, that the license to Courten’s association should be with- 
drawn, on the understanding that a new joint stock should be formed, on a 
scheme sufficiently large and liberal to promise a great extension of the trade. 
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England and Portugal were drawn closer; and the Dutch, having no longer 
any pretext for continuing hostilities against the latter, were obliged to -with- 
draw the blockades, which, though nominally directed only against Portuguese 
ports, had inflicted serious injuries on the English East India trade. 

Such were the leading events which at this time were favourable to the 
Company. They were, however, more than counterbalanced by the unfavom'- 
able state of atfau's both at home and abroad, and more especially by a heav}' 
pecuniary loss inflicted on them by the king, who, in order to relieve liis 
necessities in 1611, fell upon the singular de-vdce of buying all the pepper in 
the Company’s stores on credit, and selling it for ready money. The quantity 
of pepper was 607,252 bags, and the price agreed to be paid, at the rate of 
2s. Id. per lb., amounted to £63,283, 11s. Id.; but the sales, made at the rate 
of Is. 8d. per lb., realized only £50,626. The king thus sustained an apparent 
loss of above £12,000 by the speculation, but ultimately the Company were the 
sole sufierers. The bonds which they had received from the farmers of the 
customs remained unpaid; and the only sum which they appear to have 
received was £13,000, which they retained out of the customs due by them. 
Even this sum they were not allowed to retain without question, as parliament, 
now at open hostilities with the king, did not admit that the bonds which had 
been granted in payment of the pepper constituted an efiectual bm’den on the 
public revenue. 

Dm'ing the Ci-vil war the transactions of the Company remain almost a 
perfect blank. The collection of money for investments could not be openly 
announced -without endangering their confiscation by one or other of the con- 
tending parties ; and the vessels were fitted out and despatched with as much 
secrecy as if they had been engaged in an iUicit traffic. Among the few facts 
of importance which may be gleaned from the history of this period, are the 
erection of a factory at Balasore, situated within the Mogul territories a little 
to the west of Piply, "which had not realized the hopes at one time entertained 
of it ; and a considerable extension of the trade of Madras, which, though still 
subordinate to Bantam, was rapidly outstripping it, and had afready superseded 
Masulipatam as the principal factory of the Company on the Coromandel coast. 
For this prosperity Madras -was mainly indebted to its fortifications, which not 
only gave security to the servants of the factory, but induced many of the 
native merchants and artisans to settle in the to-wn and the adjoining district, 
where they could always be sm’e of finding protection in times of commotion. 
All these advantages had been obtained at a very trifling cost, for in 1645 the 
whole sum expended on Fort St. George was £2294, and the estimate was, that 
not more than an additional £2000 would be necessary to render it impregnable 
to any attack by native forces. 

Courten’s association, of which the Company had long complained as the 
worst thorn in their sides, after a short com-se of prosperity had rapidly 
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qaaui oq qaainoABapua ‘jaqiBqo .uaqq .toj Supqxnaxq ‘^uBduxoQ axqjL •quBxpIuitix.xq 
a.iaxpv^jgAa sbax quauiBtpiBd ax^q jo asriBO axqq puB ‘qxqSx^ jo aqsj ax^q ux .xauospxd 
B Avou SBAV Sxxxq ax^Pi ’iCqxBd quBuixuop axp jo uoxqouBS axp pBX{ xxoix^av qBSod 
-Old iCuB oq iixxuap oq sxxo.ia§uBp sbav qx qaaqxBAaid xpxx^AV iCquxBqiaaxm qB.xauaS 
ax^q XXX 'puB 'xuopSupx axp jo aqxqs qBoxqpod axp ux aoB^d uaqBq pBX[ aSxxBxp 
aqaqdxuoa b qnq i^^sodoad sxx|q pgureq.xaqua aABx^ .xaAau ppxoAV vCaqq ‘sxaqsBxu 
•xuBdOToo 12^0 Jxaqq uaaq AxBdxuoQ aqq pB;g; •aqBxuB®x'BxuB puB sxa.x.xBxib axaxqq qaS.xoj 
-■BtoossE aiii pjxxoqs uoxqBxoossB axp puB iCuBdxuor) axxq qBqq aioBxu sbav XBsodo.xd b 'uoxqoBsuBxq 

aiBTUBSlBniB ' ■ or r ' o 

oixijsodoia; spxq .xaqjB Sxxoq qop[ 'apB.xq aqBxxxxqpoaq b uaAa uo SuxAdiBO ux Aqpxoqjpx qBa.xS 
punoj sp.xBAV.xaqjB ^Caxp qBX[q .xaqoB.iBxxo .naxp paSuxuBp iCqsuopxas os qnxB -'pa.xaAOOspD 
uoos SBAV qBaxp axy;, 's^b^x qxuB SBpo.oBd qxajdaqxmoo pauxoo ^axjiq qoxqAV jb 'qxxxxu 
B dxx qas puB 'pixBij oq asmooa.x qoBxx iCaxqq UAVO.xxxq sxxxp a.xaAV yCaxqq xpxx^AV oqux 
sqxxaxxxssBXXBqxua axp aAapaj oq jap.xo uj ‘a.xuqxxq b jDaAO.xd qxuB ‘suBaux Axax|q 
puOifaq jax{qa.§oq|B sbav ‘jpsqi ui snoprpnfux ‘qoafo.xd axjrj, \xbosbSbpbJ/\[ jo qauBqsx 
aqq uo ‘Xug; spxxxqsxxSay qg qB ^uoqoo b xxsxqqBqsa oq pq-pj ux qaaAqosa.x jCaxqq 
"sqBSLxdai a.xaAas oq xxxaqq j)aqoarqus xpxxpv suoxqBpajdap Suxqqxtxxuxoo q)UB 'uB^d 
]39xp ^UB qnoxqqxAv quoqB SupxapuBAV .laqjy •qonqouoosxux uavo .xxaxp oq .ouxavo 

a.xoux jBj uaaq aABq oq xuaas sauxiqjojsxux Jxaxqq qiiq ‘jauuBXu jBpmxs b in tuaxp 

•9X9X -ar paqoajjB aABq qsixxu iCuBdxuo'Q axp passaidap xqoxxxAv sasixBO auxBS ax]j;^ -paupoap 
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future management of tlie joint trade, a share of at least £500 should he neces- 
sary to give a vote. It \ras of importance to obtain legislative sanction to this 
arrangement, and a petition to that effect vas imm ediately presented to the 
House of Commons. It vas taken into consideration on the 31st January, 
1650: hut though the Company appear to have hoped for a distinct conffima- 
tion of their exclusive privileges, the utmost they could obtain tvas the 
cautiously vrorded resolution, “That the trade to the East Indies should te 
carried on by one company, and vrith one joint stock, the management thereof 
to he under such regulations as the parliament should think fit ; and that the 
East India Company should proceed upon the articles of agreement made 
hetiveen them and the Assada merchants on the 21st Xovemher, 1619, till 
further orders from the parliament.''’ 

lYhatever may have been the political predilections of individual members 
of the Company, they appear, as a body, to have been easily reconciled to the 
constitutional chancres vrhich foUoved the execution of the king; and, on the 
11th of Hovemher, 1650, presented a petition, addressed, in the language and 
spirit of the times, to the supreme authority of the nation, the high court of 
the Parliament of England.” The great burden of the petition vas the old 
complaint of ffl usage from the Dutch, from "whom redress, though hitherto 
asked in vain “ from the late king and his council, vras novr confidently antici- 
pated” At this time the netv government vras evidently preparing for a 
rupture vith the Dutch ; and hence, as the petition vas oppoitime, it met 'uith 
such a favourable reception, that on the very day on vrhich it vas presented 
parliament adopted a resolution referring it to the consideration of the council 
of state. That the impression already made might not he permitted to die 
avay, the Company endeavoured to keep their case before the vievr of the 
council by a series of memorials. In the first of these, dated 9th Alay, 1651, 
after referring to their petition, they reneved their grounds of complaint against 
the Dutch, and drevr up a list of their losses, vrhich they estimated at 
£1,681,996, 15s. This was exclusive of interest, which it was alleged would 
amount to a larger sum than the principal In a second memorial, presented 
in June, when the probability of a Dutch war was stronger than ever, they 
expressed their apprehensions for the safety of their homeward botmd fleet, 
consisting of five ships laden with valuable c-argoes, and particularly vrith 
saltpetre for the use of government; and prayed that ships of war might be 
stationed off the Land's End for the puipose of conducting their fleet in safety 
into the Downs. In a third memorial following close upon the other, they 
took the bolder step of praying that powers might be given, under the great 
seal of England, to their presidents and coimcils in India, to enforce obedience 
on all Englishmen ^vithin their jurisdiction, and to punish ofienders conformably 
to the laws of England. On the 29th of January, 1652, they again importuned 
the council on the subject of their claims, because, knowing that ambassadors 
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III I/Ih; IreuLy drawn up on Lhi.s occaHlon the claims of the Comijany were 
not for^'otten. By the twenty-, sevouth article, it wa,s agreed: — “That the 
lAirds the State.s-general ol' the United Province.s .sliall take care that jus- 
tice )ie (lone ii|)on tho.se who were partakers or accomplices in the massacre 
of th(j I'lngiisli at Amhoyna, as the repnldie of England is pleased to term that 
laet; pi’ovided any ol' tlujiu be living,” Ey the thirtieth article, four commis- 
sioners were to he named on hoth sides to meet at London, and “to examine 
and distinguish all tho.se lo.sses and injury.s, in the year 1611 and after to the 
IBtli of May, 1662, according to the English style, as well in the East Indies 
as in (Greenland, Muscovy, .Brazil, or wherever else either party complains of 
having received them from the other; and the particulars of all those injurys and 
damages shall be exhibited to the said commi.ssioncrs so nominated before the 
albrc.said 18th of May, with tliis restriction, that no new ones shall bo admitted 
after that day.” Should the commi.ssioncrs not come to an agreement within 
thiH'e mouths, the whole case was to be submitted “to the judgment and 
arbitration of the Swi.ss Cantons,” who wore authorized for that purpose to 
delegate commi.ssiouer.s, who.se decision, given within six months, should “bind 
both parties, and bo well and truly performed.” At the first meeting of the 
commissioui'r.s, held on the 8()th of A\igust, 165-i', the English Company stated 
their damages at X2,6i)6,|}9y, lo.s. Strange to say, the Dutch contrived to 
e.xeeed this amount, and stated theirs at £2,919,861, Ss. 6(:?. Both statements 
were sup[iort(!d by a series of accounts; but the commissioners soon became 
.satisfied that little depeudeueo was to be placed upon them, and within the 
three mouths [irououuced an award, of which the principal findings were that 
the island of L’olaroou should be restored to the English, and that the Dutch 
C'om[muy should pay to the London Company the sum of £85,000, and' to the 
heirs or executors of the sullerers at Amboyna the sum of £3615. 

It seems to bo admitted that tho award Avas fairlymade; and thei'eforc, 

' when the eomimratively jmltry amount of the compensation is considered, it i.s 
dillieult to aecouut for the loud outcry Avhich the Company had continued 
without interruption from the tlr.st years of their existence to make against 
the Dutch, as the main authors of all the calamities which befell them. Surely 
le.ss clamour might have suHiced, Avhen the object merely Avas to obtain redros.s 
for lo.sses which, .spread over the course of nearly half a centiuy, had only 
veai'hed the aggregate amount of . 18 . 5 , 000 . When the sum Avas paid, many 
questions arose as to the mode in Avhieh it Avas to be apportioned among the 
pr(.>[uietors of the ditfereut .stocks by AA'hich the A’oyages of the Company had 
been fitted out. A protracted and ruinous litigation might have ensiiL-il, hail 
not CroiuAvell alarmeil all the elaimant.s, and united them as in a common 
danger, bv pro[iosing that in the meantime the money .should remain Avith 
him as a lo.in. The Company pleadeil the general st.ite of their atfairs, and 
the ik'oivssod eireumstanees of many of the individual claimant’', as rea'-oiis 
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ill!, “tlio riii.(ii;^^‘inciit.s wliioh tlir ( 'oiiijiiuiy were niulcr to tlio iijitivt- jtowi-r.s to 
iiiiiko Miiy lo-^n'-i whit'h ilicir .Mil'joi’t.-: in’iLjiit .-iii.">t;iin l>y tlu; (li-()ro<l;itioio 

of ’ 1‘Vi'ii tlioiiLjli tlif.H* iio( liclon:^ to tlifir .tri via*. On 

tlu'.-'i* j^M'ouiid'i. they tlioii^lit tlii'in » ciuitlcd to piity ihiit tlu: I’l'otciitor 
woiiM In.' jilcii-’i'il to rciii'w tlii'ir dial ter, with .-.iidi .-nlditioniil priviK'oc.s a.s luid 
hren found iicoiv-vdiry to t-nidili* tlicin lo carry on their tiitdc; to jiiohihil priviito 
j)!.'i>on-i from .''cndino out .diijipiiio to Imlia; and to a.'.d.nt them in rccovcriiio 
their position in the Spice l.siands. \Vit»' ihi-i junycr or;intcd, tluy had no 
doiiht of heino iihle not only to {irocnu* :i lap4e .sul'.scription at prc.seiit, liut to 
c.stahli.sh tile K;ist India trade on ;i .secure and diUiihle hii.si.s. 

On tlie other li.and. the A.s.'.a<la nierchiint.s alh-ocd that luaniioeiuent hy joint 
stocks laid i\ot lu-eu .so protltahle eitiier to .sithscrilier.s or to tin* puMic ii-s thiit 
of .sepanite Voyages would h.'iv»‘ hceii; and appeiilcil in proof to the .succe.'.sful 
manner in whidi the 'rurk'-y, Mu'Cuvy. ami Kaethmd trade.-; were carried on 
under free companie.-; IJe.side.-; thi-; appeid to e.xpcrienee, they argued tlie {joint 
iit great length, insi.sting, in .subst.anci*, that ii fna; tnule reguhited would encour- 
iige indu.stry iind ingenuity, giving them full hitituile :tnd .-icoije for e.xereiftC; 
while each {jer.'^on, insteiul of .st.in<ling idle ;ind le;iving others to ;iet fjr him, 
hiul the ordering of hi.s own alliiir.s-. ;in<I eon.scquently 0 {){)ortunity to nnike use 
of hi.s own tident.s; that by inerea.sing the number of tnider.s, it would de.stroy 
the s{iirit of mono{ioly, ;ind, by me.-in.s ()f active com{)etition, lower the {Jrice of 
ftireign commoditie.s, to the great adviuitage of the {jublie ; that instead of re.-jtriefc- 
ing adventurers to a set time when the .sub.scrijjtion li.-^t of a joint stock ro({uired 
to be {jcremptorily closeil, ami to the {»ayment of ready money as the only mode 
of investment, it left them at full liberty to choose their own time, and to invest 
in the mode which might be most convenient, not merely in ready money, but in 
goods or shipping; and, finally, that besides being less expensive in its manage- 
ment than a joint stock, it would be far more efiicient, because the adventurei’s, 
“ being whetted on by their own interest and the competition of other's, will in 
reason turn every stone for discovering of new trades;” and thus have some 
advantage over the Dutch Company, who, having little control over their' ser'- 
A'ants abroad, make Plollaud the priircipal seat of their managerirent. 

Vidrile the subject of a joint stock or a regulated trade was thus keenly 
agitated, Cromwell at fir-st rrraintained a strict ireutrality between the corrtend- 
ing parties, granting authorit}'' to both to imdertake voyages to Iirdia, and 
conduct them on their o'vtti principles. An authoritative decision, hoAvever, was 
necessary; and to obtain it, the whole question was srrbmitted to the eoimcil of 
state in a wi'iting signed by the Protector’s own hand, and beai-ing date 20th 
October, 16’o6. The council refeiTed the matter to a select committee, who were 
dir-ected to report “ in what manner the East India trade might be best managed 
for the pirblic good and its own encouragement.” On IStlr December following, 
the committee reported that, after taking means to obtain the fullest informa- 
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■ tr,::. Ti.o tcnnj'. ap; .ir'.-ntiy 

1. .-t< i-.^iiiu' £:!u.CfJO. !-’/ t'.vtj 
to ti.-; unit- 'i ti.o I’-rt'. privil. an'i iinnuniitiv.i in IiiJin 


-Ti.at -on ti. 


I ■ in oVvr in fnii riojit. an'i ti.c ti.r. c .'I, it ^ aii'i XIFOOO 
-io-'i for t;.*.* v.yao'' '-f .o.-a-on. tn;:..'f -ria'i at nriiiaj (."^r of 

; ti.at u:i tic a.r.-iv.ii of tii-.-; 'hi; ■> at tl,o Co'inj any’.-) factories, 
itnre. a:.-I -tore- v.\rc to t c traa.-fciTc-I to t;,.j account, at the 


Value.:: .n of o- tj i t cr ri.al of cioi.t: that tl.c .'orv.int.s <n' ticc new stccL 

si.ouM in-si't t;.o-e of : 


unitc'I sto:!< ;;i recovering ti.eir liei'to ; aial ti.at the 
• •XJ eU'cs oI tl.c .'ettlenient.S al.'l tl'i'k 


unitc'l "tock sLouM l.e caarijc-l witii ti 
till t'.e a.'rival of tjo,- ;.;n^'’ of tl.c l.evr -t- ck. whell tl.e aoelit.s uf this stcck 
.-'.ouM take cl.ar_'-. a.n-I i e -jititle-! to r- ceive the c!L't'>ni> of Cloinle-n OH idter 
ti.e ist Uctoi cl*, ilJo.S' Another arna'ia'eincnt of .o.nie iini ortance vc;U'. that 
.'uc’.i per.-ons a.s .-ei'Ve'i an anprentice.-ijin to ti.e nieial er.s of tiie joint stock. 
.'i.ouM h-e a<Iinitte'I freeineii aii-i iiieinr ers of tile Company on j aying a tine or 
£.5: ari'i tiia.t tixe per-oias who iiail heeii p--.- c.-.'e'i of share.s in the f.-rmei* tn.ile, 
on that account, liaJ property' in ti.e Ir.'iies, were not to he liccinoi private 
tnoiei-s. but Were renuireJ. after a specirieJ time, to ainy the amount of such 
propertv to the account oi the nevr stock. 

Ha’-nno amic-abh.* settled tiiee-e preliminaidcs, the Company' proceeded to 
niake a new arrangement of their escablishracnts abroad. In future, the other 
presidencies and factories, and more especially* the factories and trade in Persia, 
Were to be subordinate to the p>resideat and council of Surat ; at the same time, 
tile p»residcncy of Foit St. George v.*as not only to be maintained, but to have 
a control over all the other factories on the Coromandel coast and in Bengal, 
where the Company now had a p»rincipal lactoiy at Hooghlv, together with 
inferior agencies at Cossimbazar, Balasore, and Patna. The insniar factories 
and agencies were to be S’ubordmate. as before, to the piresident and council 
of Bantam. The abuse of private U'anic by the Company's ser\*ants, which had 
long been complained of and had even, we have seen, been denounced in royal 
proclamations, ag-ain atmicted attention ; and the appropriate remedy was 
adopted by issuing an absolute p^rohibition of such traffic, and compensating 
for the vrithdrawal of it by increasing the salaries of the presidents and mem- 
bers of council, and of the subordinate servants. As an additional protection 
ag-aittst the continuance of the abuse, all officials were required to sign security 
bonds to specined amounts, to keep diaries of their proceedings, and annually 
transmit certified copies of them to the court in England. It is scarcely 
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niSTOEY OF INDIA. 


[Book II. 


A.D. 1023 . made Viceroy of Gujerat, in which capacity mention is often made of him in the 
journal of Sir Thomas Eoe. 

While Khux’ram’s way to the throne was thus apparently clear, he stood on 
the brink of a precipice. His brother Shehriar, the youngest son of Jehangir, 
had become the son-in-law of Nur Jehan by marrying Shir Afgan, her daughter 
Nur .Joiuii’.) by her first husband. In consequence of this aflinity, Nur Jehan was bent on 
siloirUr.^^^ securing the succession to Shehriar, and made no secret of her intention. She 
had little diiiiculty in gaining the assent of J ehangir ; but Khurram, deter- 
mined not to be excluded from the gi’cat object of his ambition, raised the 
standard of revolt. He had married the daughter of Asof Khan, Nur Jehan’s 
brother, and in him had a powerful supporter; but Nur Jehan chose her 
measures so skilfully, that Khurram soon found himself a fugitive in the 
Deccan. Here he succeeded in forming a leogue with his old opponent Mullik 
Amber; but misfortune still attended him, and he was obliged to throw himself 
on his fatlier’s mercy. It would not have availed him; but a new revolt, 
produced by tlie irnperioasness of Nur Jehan, drew off her thoughts from the 
vengeance which she was meditating, and he escaped. In consequence of the 
revolt, both Jehangir and his queen became for a time prisoners in the hands 
of Mohabat Khan, a celebrated general, to whose military talents Khurram’ 
previous discomllture had mainly been owing. Jehangir died shortly after 
obtaining his liberty, leaving a will whicli a])pointed Shehriar Ins successoi*. Nur 
Jehan attempted to give effect to it, but the death of lier husband completely 
destroyed her influence ; and though she survived for many years, she never 

again figured in 
public life. Shell- 
riar, by seizing the 
royal treasure, was 
able to raise an 
army and fight a 
battle fertile crown. 
Khurram, however. 
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' pictely defeated 

him, and, with the 
usual cruel policy 

Accc.jioiiof of his race, put him to ilcatii, along with two sons of another brother who had 
Im'nr thu joined him. All opposition now cemsed; and Khurram, on his arrival at Agra, 
bhau'jduu. January, 1G28, mounted tlie throne under the title of Shah Jehan. 

Shah Jehan, overjoyed at his accession after the many misfortunes which 
had befallen him, and which had made him at one time despair of being able 
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''Shah Johan 
sends an 
array to 
Balkh. 


i\lahomod Adil Shah, who altor obliging iMohabat Ivhan, tho ablest general 
of the jMogul, to raise the siege of l>eja[\oor, his capital, gained several other 
decided advantages. lie too, however, (iiuling the contest une([nal, was obliged 
to suceuiub; and Shah Jehan, now acknowledged supreme over all the Aiaho- 
metan kingdoms of the Deccan, returned in triumph to his capital. During 
these campaigns the country suUered tlrcatlfully from the ravages not merely 
of war, but of famine, winch, causeil by failures of rain during the two 
successive years of U)29 and I Got), depopulated whole districts, and inilicted 
calamities which it took nearly half a centiuy to repair. 

During tho campaigns in the Deccan, disturbances had broken out in other 
quarters. They proved generally unimportant; and the only event in connec- 
tion with them deserving of notice, was a declaration of hostilities against tho 
Portuguese, whose fortitied factory at Ilooghly, in Bengal, Avas in consecpienco 
attacked by the ALogul governor, and captmed after a siege. An event which 
gave Shah Jehan more pleasure was the recovery of Kandahar from the 
Persians, by the treachery of Ali Alerdan Khan, the governor, who, dissatisfied 
with the treatment which he had received from his own sovereign, delivered 
up the place and took refuge at Delhi. This important acquisition seems to 



have stimulated the ambition of Shah Jehan, Avho immediately despatched an 
army into Balkh and Budukshair, which were now in possession of Kazar 
Mahomed, younger brother ot Imam ICouli, Avhose rule extended OA’er all 
the territory beyond the Oxus, from the Caspian Sea to Mormt Imaus. The 
enterprise proved more difficult than had been anticipated; and, after a struggle 
of several years, Shah J ehan despawed of success. Not only Ali Merdan found 
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Al.L.'j'ia'i.A'L: 


..ihJ.L 


.'■Unrt ili-'Liu-.x- <<l ilvilt-r.:! ,ui, Ai"i.'.ll.-h ' 

lui.lv I't tiin'r' .iii'l t'li'k I'lii'iI'I" £■• It 

>ui-rri'f. .'iMtu-.l v.ith .iitii.aiUy t-* ti.-- aiU-l-at - 

ri'.'itiuU rat'' !.'■ '.ta^ aa'l.-r tU’- . i -.'it-' >■ 

Aurua_/.-’l u* clic'..- t'» 'li.-t.Uf Mir .fiia.l.;. ;a 
tak-'U iat<i Aaraii','-'.'.'! Li-i-a.'v i 

Ilia aail iti-iin «a 'iyu'. I’la- 'U:>juy.i,ti‘.a >.i 
tile .-aiuf W'.ir I j. 'j.ir' “ ^ 'U! ijt ijt- li t' > -.a. 

lui'l titjiiiri’ 1 ‘ 1 't ta>; '.’lai '...a'lf ‘'I ii.‘l''j .-a.i.-;. f. ai.'i tati--' ta*: -iiita' .’it’- 

^ • 

the .■'i-i-m-.'l a.' tiruily ;u d.-.- Ma!.. :a--t.-:. t 'A’ tk-.- jjco.aL 

;u> iu any at' Hlail. . .■-'..‘.a. 

Tile cijuiuie":.- tiiU'i av‘ii'.-vc>L a'av: _Tt,at •t-.-liji.: ta di.ak Jci— ii. Ha.i L-r 
known the iL'e a’ni at t<t he ni.i'le I.r’ ti.eta. i.i' V,..!;!-! i.a'.'e le-.-a Very 

diti'cl'ent. Annul rr.ei e. wiiile the '0:1:. 't. 'ii-inte’r'.^.t'.-'Uia'c. Wa.; 

-Nteaiiily imr.:!uiny hi.< ewn ae.^-nia.ii.ieu.. i.t an I ri'ey.rii.r I'.r the AmrL'iv '-viiien 
WiLS eVcntn.illv to a'ivc hiui the t’ar.'n-- eVen I el’ .re it lee-an-e VaCan;. Te' t.-l; 
.''tru^''.rle it n neeea-ary to attel.'i 

t?haU Jeliaii. iiow I'ar a<iv..uo.<l In %ear:j. LaT ihnr Data ari.-.-k", .'iatija. 
Aunui^''^elc, an. I iluniil. Tiiev wei'c .kl of f'vLi. or n.tl.e'r niatnre a..'e. In Iqo 7 . 

the JieriuT to which We IloW refer, the re-"’ ective a_'e 3 of tl.e Unit three V/ei’e 
forty-two. forty, auT thirty-eia'ht. Dara. recoa'i-inol la- heir apt arent. wa-j resi- 
dent in the ea[iit.d. Vv'hefe lie enjoyed the full CoIirMeLc.,- of Lis father, and 
iu relieving him from the cares, eXere’hed tiie general poiv'er? of goVcrrmient. 
Shuja ruleil as \'ieeroy in Bengal. Auriuigzche. a:? hue- Leei. eccu. in the Deccan, 
and ilurad iu Gujerat. They wer.,- all tired with ambition, ani dhroced to take 
advantage of the political changes v.'hieh might he CcLVueioiicd bv their lathers 
<leath, but diti'ered much in temper an.l character. Dara was open and generous, 
but so impetuous and hasty as to set at nought the Jietatea of prudence; and so 
liberal, particularly in his rdig-ious opinion:, as to be obnoniotis t(i die more 
orthodox; Mahometans Shuja po=scs-'ed talents, but rendered them useless by 
giving himself up to pleasure, and ao^uiring the habits of a er mnr med drunkard 
Aurungzebe was a perfeet adepic in dii^simulation. and was equally successful in 
imposing on ixiends and f les. His piineiples. if he had anv, never stooid in the 
way of his interest ; and when he had an end ttj accomplish, he was not to be 
deterred by any lunount of crime wliieh might be necessary in order to insure 
.success. Tire only thing' in which he could he said to be sincere was his religion, 
in which he carried fanaticism to its worst extremes, and persecuted with all 
the zeal which distinguished the earliest propagators of MaJiGmetanism. Murad, 
the youngest son, bore a considerable resemblance to Shuja. in tastes and habits, 
but was duller in inteUeet, and, if possible, still grosser in his pleasures. By 
the mother of these sons Shah Jehan. had also two daua'hters, who, within the 
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mc-tcd die criier brodiers, wlio, 'wlien ordered li> lay do’Poi their arms, positively 
rerlised Xhey had. in, faec. advan'oed too ilir 1*0 recede, and nothing nov 
reniained but a nirther appeal to arms. Shah Jehan vras disposed to take the 
neld in person, but aliovcd himself to be dissuaded, iind left the supreme com- 
mand to Para, vrho soon savr himseh’ at the head of an army which seemed 
stnhcienc to crush all his enemies. He might have added gready to its strength 
bv waiting for the arrival of a large reinforcement, which his son Soliman tws 
brinrinc mom Benares : but his natiirci impetuosity urged him forward, ami 
contrary to the better advice of Shah Jehan. he risked an engigement. by which 
all was lest. The battle was fought at Samaghar. one mmvh mom Agra, in the 
beginning of June. IdoS. hlany individual acts of herc'ism were performed on 
both sides : and victory htmg suspended tih the disappearance ori Para, in con- 
sepuence of has elephmt having become immmageable. so discouraged his 
sohiiers that a generod panic ensuecL In the evening, when he reached Agra 
in his night, he could only muster hOOO men. till the rest of his army had perished 
or been dispersed. Three days affer. Atmunguebe and hlurad made their appear- 
ance. and took immedia,te possession of the capital Para was not in it. mr. 
oppressed with grief rmd shame, he had hastily quirted for Pelhi. but Shah 
Jehan was still in his palace. 

Auranguebe's oc'urse was already determined, but policy did not allow him. 
all an once to throw on the m-.isk. and he spent some days in sending humble 
messages to his nicher. Jtisthynng his proceedings on the plea of necessity, amd 
endeawourinc to obtain the sanction of them His obiect. probafplv. was to lea.ve 
Lis father in nominad possession of the throne, while he retained idl the powers 
of government in his c^wn hand Sha.h Jehan. however, was not to be thus won 
over. Pam's misfortunes only gawe him a stronger hold than ever on his anec- 
tions. an.t ne rentsed t‘> concm in any proposai for disinheriting him Aunmg- 
aece. thus maa.e a.ware that he coudd only possess the crown a.s an usurper, diu 
not hestta.te to maire his father a prisoner and assume the reins of g-wemmenr. 
dTur-ii who nari b-een dreanung of the eroovu. soon found than he was only his 
brothers orat^. As soon as Aurumruebe ha.d no further use ibr him. he inviceu 
mm to supper; and. after feasting him till he was in a. state of helpdess inroni- 
c-ation. strtppea hm of his arms and placed him in condnement. 

Saa.n cenan was a — owed to remain in Ins ocJa.ce. where he continued to live 
for seven years, iirrh outward respe-ct was shown hrin o-ac a strict watch was 
kept on his rao-vements. and he ws entirely excluded from aP shan-e in the 
covemment- The energjr and taient which he ha.d disuhived durina the greater 
tart of his reim arrear to ha.ve entirely f'rsaiten him. and he maie no enorc 

criovc-i a iogree of ha.ppmess to which they ha.d oreviousiy I'ccn strangns. 
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A D. 16 J 9 . without being oppressive, were so abl}’’ and economically managed during Shah 
Jehan’s reign, that in addition to vast accumulations of plate and jewellery, 

he left to the value of 
about twenty millions 
sterlinrf in coin. 

Aurungzebe was no 
sooner seated on the 
throne than he enclea- 
voiu’ed to make it seciu-e 
by crushing his competi- 
tors. Dai’a, after a short 
halt at Delhi, had pro- 
ceeded to Lahore, and 
was busily employed in 
Aaventiires raising an army with the money obtained there from the royal treasury, when 
lie leaiTiecl that Auningzebe was already at liis heels. Conscious of his inabihty 
to encounter him, he quitted Lahore at the head of 4000 men, and made for 
Scinde by way of Mooltan. He was saved from pui-suit by the advance of his 
brother Shuja from Bengal, at the head of a force so formidable that Aurimgzebe 
tliought Ins presence was immediately required. He accordingly retiu’ned to 
Delhi, and, ha\dng made the necessary preparations, mai-ched south-east past 
Etawah, in the direction of AUahabad. The armies met at Cajwah, about 
midway between these cities. Shuja held a strong position which he was not 
disposed to quit, and several days elapsed before the decisive sti'uggle took 
place. It was commenced by Shuja, who, advancing at simrise on the 6‘th 
of Januarj^, 1659, proceeded amidst a furious cannonade to close action. The 
contest was manfully maintained till Amnmgzebe, who had repeatedly been 
in imminent danger, succeeded in forcing the enemy’s centre. Shuja was in 
conse(pience completely defeated, -with the loss of 114 cannon and a number of 
elephants. Closely pursued by Mahomed Sultan, Aimmgzebe’s son, and Mir 
J lunla, he continued liis flight, and never halted till he reached Bengal. 

fiii au-uters Dara meanwhile had anived in Scinde, where he foimd his ranks so much 

aiul tragical 

nte thmned by desertion, that, to escape captiue by a detachment which had been 
foUoudng on his track, he had crossed the desert to Cutch. After a short stay 
liere he entered Gujerat, and by the influence of Shah Kawaz Khan, its 
govemor, had become master of the whole pro^dnce, includinof the important 
towns of Simit and Baroach. His prospects thus brightening, he opened a 
commimication with the princes of the Deccan, and also with Jeswant Sing, 

twenty-fcwo years. Tbe mausoleum and all the build- » On tbe queen’s tombstone are pass.ages from the 
ings that appertain to it cost 3,17,'4S02d (three crore, Koran, amidst -wTeaths of flowers ; on her husband’.-, 
seventeen lacks, forty-eight thousand and twenty-sLt only his name and date of death, and mosaic of flow ers. 
rupees, or £3,17d,S02 sterling.” — Sleeman s The tombs are within a screen of trellis-w ork of white 

and UccoUeciioiis I'l an Indian Omcial. marble, a chef-d'ceuvre of elegance in Indian art. 
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Tomb of Smut Jehax in the Taje JiAU.xn.' — Oneiit.»l Drawing, E. I. Home. 
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[Book II. 


Auniiig/.clnt’.s .su[)n‘iii:icy wa.s now lirmly in eveiy part of Iliii- 

(loo.stan. In the Deccan, on the contrary, a new [lowcr liatl a[)pearccl; aiul a 
■strui^j^^Ie, about to commence, wa.s tlcMtincil not to terminatt: till it Iiad laid the 
.Mogul empire in ruins. A race ol native ilindoos, called .Maliratta.s, occupied a 
tract of tin; Dt;ccan, hounded <in the noilh hy the mountain range which forms 
the water-slusl between the ba.-^in.s of the Aerbudda and the 'i’a[)tee, by the sea 
on the west, by the Wunia on the ea.st, and in other dirccti(»n.s I^y a line drawn 
obliquely from the viciiuty of Cloa tlnough Ih.iler to Chandah. Within this 
tract the gn-at pliysical feature i.s tin: range of the \Ve.'itt;rn Cdiaut.s, de.scending 
[iieeipitously to the .sea through the narrow rugged .strip known by the name 
of the Concan, but .sloping gradually towanls the interior, .so as to fonu a 
lofty table land. This country, .sitidded oVi*r with natural Ibrtre.sse-s, ;md 
remlered almost inacce.ssible by forests and mountain.s, was aflmirably adapted 
to be the abode of a nation of marauder.s. Such the -Mahrattius Were, and had 
been from time immemorial. .Strong, active, and d.aring, full of craft and void 
of honour, they were ever on the .alert to pursue their own interest, while 
utterly regardle.ss of the mean.s. De.-cemling suddenly into the plains they 
spread ilevastation on every .sid<‘, and before they could be overtaken were 
hastening back laden with booty to their mountain fastnc.^ses. The teiTOr ot 
their name wa.s thus widely .spread ; and many of their neighbours purcha.sed 
e.Kemptiou from their ravages by annual payments. The three Mahometan 
sovereigns of Ahmednuggur, Bejapoor, and Golconda, being by their position- 
brought into frequent communication with the ^Iahratta.s, naturally endea- 
voured to turn their- military (qualities to good account by employing them as 
sokliei-s. In this way not a few of them acquired distinction, and rose to 
offices ot trust. * ^Mullilc Amber, the celebrated 2 )rime minister and vii'tual sove- 
reign of Ahmednuggur, in particular, made great use of their ser\'ice.s, and was 
so well satisfied with them that not a few of his most distinguished ofiicers 
were Malirattiis. One of the.se, called Jadu Bao, had attained to a command 
of 10,000 men. Subordinate to him, and under Iris immediate protection, was 
another Malu-atta, named Malojee Bosla. The latter-, as he brought into the 
field only a few mounted retainei-s, could not have been a person of much con- 
sequence ] but he was one of those bold and dexterous adventur-ers on whom 
no opportunity of advancirrg his fortune was ever tin-own away. 

Malojee, accompanied by his son Shahjee, a boy of five yeai-s of age, was 
attending a great Hindoo festival, Avhen Jadu, at whose house it was celebrated, 
giving way to the hilarity of the occasion, took up his daughter, a gu-1 of thi-ee 
years old, and placing her and Shahjee on his knees, laugliingly exclaimed, 
“ Wliat a fine couple ! They ought to be man and wife !” No sooner had the 
words passed his lips than Malojee star-ted up, and took the company to witness 
that Jadu’s daughter was affianced to his son. Jadu, who boasted of a Eajpoot 
descent, was indignant that one whom he probably regarded as a mere under- 
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his opportunity. Being informed by spies of all his enemy’s movements, he 
learned that Shaista Khan had taken up his cpiaifers in the house where Seva- 
jee’s early days had been spent. Well aware of the Maln-attas’ craft, the Mogul 
commander had taken every precaution agiiinst siu-prise ; and rvas living in sup- 
posed seciu-ity, when a band of armed men, with Sevajee at then head, nisbed 
into his bed-chamber. He escaped by leaping from a window, but not before 
he had lost two of ids finger's by a blow from a sword. The Mahratta party 
had gained admission into the town by joining a maii'iage procession, and bad 
atterwai’ils aviiiled themselves of their thorough knowledge of the locality to 
penetrate into the hoirse by a back entrance. Shaista Khan’s son, imd most oi 
his attendants, were cut to pieces ; and in the confusion, before any steps could 
be taken, Sevajee was again hastening back in triumph to his moimtain iast- 
ness. Though the exploit failed in its main object, it was indirectly the cause 
of important results. Shaista Khan, imwilling to admit that he had been com- 
pletely outwitted, tiu-ew the blame on the rajah, Jeswant Sing; not hesitating to 
accuse him of treachery, though he had only recently arrived to assist him rvith 
a strong reinforcement. In the qinriTel which ensued, the operations of the 
Mogid army were so much crippled that Aiu'ungzebe interposed ; and, removing 
Shaista Khan to the government of Bengtrl, devolved the command of the 
Mahratta war* on Ins son, Prince Moazzim, assisted by the rajah. The chimge 
was tavomable to Sevajee, who did not fail to tinn it to accoimt. After an 
ineftectual attempt on Siagiu'h, the Mogirl ar-my had retru*ned to Amimgabad 
It was now Sevajee’s turn to retaliate. Having, by a number of feigned move- 
ments, deceived the enemy, he suddenly chrrted off at the head of 4000 hoi'se, 
and was not hear*d of before he made his appearance at Surat, in the beginning 
of JanuM*y, 1664. It possessed no means of defence, and, with the exception of 
the English and Dutch factories, which eflectuaUy resisted the attacks made 
upon them, was phmdered without opposition dming six days. 

Hot long after this achievement Sevajee lost his lather, Shahjee, who, at a 
very advanced age, was killed by a fall in hunting. He thus acquired a con- 
siderable addition to his territories ; and, assuming the title of rajah, began to 
coin money in his orvn name. He also tinned his attention to navid atiluis ; 
and collecting a fleet of eighty-seven vessels, maimed with 4000 men, took 
many Mogul sliips, made descents upon the coast, and caniecl off much plunder 
from the ports and maritime tracts belonging to the King of Bejapoor. r:ill 
these aggressions coirid not be permitted to pass rmavenged. The rajah, Jer 
Sing, who enjoyed as much of the confidence of Ainimgzebe as that emperors 
suspicious temper allowed him to give to any one, arrived hr the Decc;m at the 
head of a large army. Sevajee made little resistance in the open field, and. 
though Ms forts of Singmlr and Pooramdlnu* when besieged made an efiectiud 
resistance, became so desponding of success that, on being assined of favourable 
terms, be at once oflered to make Ms submission. It is ihflicult to penetrate 
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A.D. 16 - 2 . obtained a formal recognition of his title of rajah, and, in addition to the re- 
covery of a large portion of his old territory, obtained the grant of a new jag- 
hire in Berar. He was thus at liberty to turn his arms against Bejapoor and 
Golconda, both of which, unwilling to risk a contest, submitted to the humilia- 
tion of pajdng tribute. An intervid of tranquillitj’’ followed, and Sevajee turned 
it to good accoimt, bj'- introducing many important internal reforms, and organ- 
izing,* with much sldll and success, a regular form both of military and chil 
government. 

G.imeofcraft The iicw ai’i'angemeut made between Sevajee and the iloguls was not sin- 
.wwvuvgzeiM cere on either side. Aurimgzebe only pretended friendship that he might once 
obtain possession of Sevajee’s pei-son, and thus save the necessity of the 
protracted wai' which must be carried on, in order to subdue him by force of 
arms. A game of cnift was accordingly pla 3 md for some time, but so little to 
Auruugzebe's advantage, that he at last tlnew ofr' the mask and declared open 
hostilities. Sevajee, so far from declining the contest, took the first active step 
by attacking and re-capturing his hill- fort of Singinh. Other forts, together 
with the territories annexed to them, were also recovered; and, in 1670, after 
— again plimderiiig Simit, he retired along the left bank of the Tapteefinto Ctui- 
deish, where he set the example, for the first time, of levying chout — a kind of 
permanent black-mail, for which the Malirattas afterwards became notorious, 
and which amoimted to no less than one-fourth of the annual revenue. Heavy 
and odious as the exaction was, many districts readily submitted to pay it, 
in return for the exemption which it gave them from the other forms of Mah- 
ratta plunder. 


Sor.’y'eo's 

success. 


First gTC.it 
\ ictery cf 
the M.ih- 
rutt-is. 


Sevajee's rapid successes were greatlj'’ favoured by Ainungzebe’s suspicious 
temper and pei-secuting bigotry. Ever afraid that his sons might treat liim as 
he had treated his owi fathei', he never intrusted them vdth any important 
command, without shaiahig it with some other oflicer who might be able to 
neutralize any treasonable attempts. His war in the Deccan was carried on 
on this principle, and hence Prince Moazzim was not only crippled in his move- 
ments, b^^t obliged to divide his forces so as to expose them to the danger ot 
being beaten in detail. In 1671, Aurimgzebe, under the influence of this suspi- 
cious spirit, left Moazzim ivitliout reinforcements, but at the same time sent 
Mohabat Khan to act independent of him, witli an army of 40,000 men. Thus 
circumstanced, neither commander was able to cope with the enemy ; and, after 
a few imimportimt operations, the rainy season coming on, obliged both to 
retire into quarters. When the season for resuming operations commenced, 
Mohabat Khan, while eagerly prosecuting a siege, left 20,000 of Ins men exposed 
' to the attack of a large army which Sevajee had raised. They were, in conse- 
quence, completely defeated. In this battle, which was fought in 1672, the 
Mahrattas were for the fimt time successful accainst the Moguls in fiiir conflict 
in the open field. As may be supposed, the moral influence of the victoiy was 
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'annf jo no pnB inLioj 9np ni q^i g^s^dnioo o:} paApsao; 9q '^c^n§i9.i9Aos 
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‘iCpnanbasnoo ‘^aaPBAag •gBjq'B.iq'Bj\[ aqj jo qdninuj aqj ni p 9 p' 9 J 9 jnt ifqBnos.Tad 
jpj 'aqBjs JB noi^ipj siq Snpapisnoo ASLon oopnig; Xi 9 A 9 ‘nBOoag 9 x[j nj 
•sgB 9 X{ -ipq^ ■cq panxitjnoo oqjA ^nBxn nio:g; noresxxnqxxs pnaajxa 

UB paqadxnoD snoxjBjsBAap sn{ jo .loxtaj aqj jfq pnB — jaaj qoI -^P'Bsn jo qjdap 
9 qj oj pnnoj '['[b padiBos naaq /jpmoas pnopxppB joj pBq ‘asBq sjx xno.xj ^CpdmqB 
Scqsx.x ‘qoxqAi 'qooa; pajBpsi iCqjo]; b no pajBnjxs — . toojjtx|Q jo ssa.xj.xoj joodrBg 
ajqB:qaBxnaa; aqj pajnjdBO ‘pnnojS panreS i!qBnpBj§ aq ‘sjna§.xnsnx aqj jo asoqj 
papaaoxa .ibj saojnosai s^aqazSxm.mY sb jnq f s.xBai! iCnBxn '.xoj iCjsnoxanj paSBo; puB 
'paou^nratoo jbai SxnjBxnxn.xajxa ny -sxniB nx asoi BnBjoodpB'jj jo j.xBd n.xajsaAL 
aqj JO apqAi aqj pnB 'aonajap -[Bnjnxn joj anSBaj b ojm pa.xajna sjoodCBjj axg 
JO 0 in?dT!o ’pajsajraBxu noos ajaAi xnajsAs snTjnoas.iad sxqj jo sjpsa.T aqj saontAo.xd aqj nj 

•sjnBqdap pnB sasioq sxq qjxM. qoxn 
aqj nAvop SxixjdxnB.ij /q jpsxnnj joj ArejiX apBxn aq ^anbsoni axp oq, Snxpaaoo.Td nx 
pajonjjsqo jjasxuxq Snxpnq ‘iCBp ano jBqj 'sjnBqddns sno.ioxnBp xpm papAVo.io os 
ajaAV sjaaijs axp ‘'jBpxoxjj.Bd ni "[BjidBO axp nx pnB f pajiBAa.xd aonanlDasnoo nx jnaj 
-noosxp jsoxnjn aqj^ -soopxixg no xbj noxjBjidBO jo ‘onzdC sno]q)o aqj jo -[BApaj 
aqj qjpM ‘noxjnoasjad jo as.inoo °uo-[ b paonaxnxnoo ax| pnB ‘XxjoSxq s^aqazSxmjny 
oj 90JOJ jAan aAB^ 'paxnnssB noxjoajjnsnx axp xpxqAx Tn.xoj sxiox.oqa.x aqj^ qBajap 
pnSxs B panxBjsns sjna§.xnsnx aqj pnB ‘saajoAop aqj jo jBqj oj iBxxlba xnspxjBnBj b 
xpxAx snBxnpssnjf srq Snxjxdsxix nx papaaoons aqaz.oxmjxxY ‘jaAaAVoq ‘iCpjBxnxjjg 
xuaqj aoBj oj jx^°no.xq aq iCpo.xBOS ppxoo sdoo.xj pxSoj\[ axp ‘jnaxnjnBqoxxa iCq ajqp 
-npvnx pajapnaj a.xaAi spqaj axp jBqj pnno.xS SxjxxixbS Bapx aqj pnB ‘pajBJjapnn 
js.xq JB SBAi aonBjJodxnx sjj qBjxdBO axp jo /jnixoxA aqq. xix quo a3[o.xq 'naxn 
-i!jqnnoo Jxaxp .oUOxnB aonanpnx qBajS passassod oqAi 'saaqoAap oopnxg iCq papBaq 
'noxqoa.xjnsnx apBpxxnjoj b .xoj iaxmqjoddo sbav xLxxxqaj sxg •qnaxna.oUB.x.xB qoaj 
-.xadxux Xx9A B papnpnoo pBq 9X| ‘.xnonoq sxxq oabs oj, 'Pn^CE s.xB9iC 

99.xqq JO osdBj 9xp .xaqjB pnB ‘ssoooxxs qn9.x9jjxpux .£.x9a xppA qxxq ‘nos.xod nx .xbja 
9xjq 5[ooq.x9puxx oqozSnn.xny 'xu9xp axipqns oq sqdnxoqqB sxxox.xba J9qjY '^Cqxjoxj 
-adns Jxaqq qxaxnnsa.x pnB ‘ajqjBq qxaxpqxd b xix xnxxj paqBajap ^Caxjq 029I 
f Bqnmp Jipj; paqBjqapo 9xp jo .xossaoons pnB nos ‘nBX]g nxxny ‘poqBQ jo jou.x9aoS 
juBjTiooBtp :qo9xp nx qdaq; naaq araxq axnos .xoj pBXj 'araosajqno.xq pnB ssajqsa.x SiCBAvp 

i0Mn03 ‘snBqSjY 'saonxAOjd njaqsaA\-nqjon axjq nx saonBq.mqsxp Aq paxdnaoo sba\. 

pUB SUOT!;. * 

, -osomeui noxqnaqjB sxq 'nBODag aqq nx sassoj asaxjq SnxnxBqsns sbav aqaz®nn.xnY 9n^A\. 

•panaqjBaxpqx a.xaAV paipmXnBA aqq sb paqBp xpnxn sb .§nxaq 
•XZ9X n v SJO.xanXnoo aqq ‘sqnBqBqxuoo axp jo ssoj pnB nxB.§ jBuqoB axjq nBxp .xajBa.x.? .xbj 
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[Book II. 


A D 16”-J 


SeV3jee's 
e:cpedition 
into the 
ilysore 


-S’ ># 

rz 1^ 

-a, 5i»> e-t^rg-^A — 


as the founder of a new national dynastj’^, he lived in regal state, changed the 
name of his officers from Persian to Sanscrit, and became strictly ohsen^ant 

of ail the rites of Hindooism. 

_ These proceedings must have 

_ ~ - ~ given mortal offence to Aurung- 

zehe ; and, accordingly, vrhen the 
ilahx-attas were engaged in 
making conquests from Bejapoor, 
the Moguls seized the oppor- 
tunity to make an incursion into 
their ten-itory. Sevajee deemed 
it too unimportant to reqiui’e his 
presence, and contented himself 
with retaliating by sending de- 
taclunents which plundered Can- 
deish and Bei’ar; and proceeding 
beyond the Nerbudda, which had 
never before been crossed by a 
Mahi’atta force, canned his devas- 
tations as far as Baroach, in 
Gujerat. For some time his 
thoughts had been fixed on the 
south. There the jaghire which 
his father acquired in Mysoie 
was held by a yoimger brother under the nominal supremacy of Bejapoor. 
It properly formed pari of Sevajee’s patrimony, and he determined to obtain 
it either in virtue of his legal claim or by compulsion. The distance, however, 
was too great to allow him to set out for it without taking precautions. The 
tenitory of the King of Golconda partly intervened, and in order not to leave 
his rear exposed it was necessary to come to an imderstandmg with him. This 
was not difficult, as they agreed in regarding the King of Bejapoor and the 
Mogul emperor as common enemies. After making overtures, which were 
fiivom-ably received, Sevajee set out at the head of 30,000 horse and 40.000 foot. 
On the waj" he halted at Golconda, and concluded an alliance hy which, in 
return for defence against a Mogul or Bejapoor invasion, a train of artUleTy, 
and a subsidy in mone}'-, he agreed to share with the king all the tenitoiy he 
should conquer beyond his fixtlier’s jaghire. Continuing his route, he crossed 
the Toongahudra at Kiunool, proceeded south-east to Cuddapah, then passed 



Tower or Viciop.i, Chittoou.’ — s Hindoo Aromtecture 


‘ The Kheerut Khumb, or Tower of Victory, was 
erected in 1459, to commemorate a victory o^er the 
combined armies of Malw.ab and Gnjerat by Uana 
Khumbo, who reigned in dierwar, l-tlS-GS. It stands 
on a terrace 42 ft. square; it U 172 ft. in Leisht; and 


each of the four faces is at the base 33 ft. in length. 
There are nine stories, and on the summit is a ciiiiola. 
The whole is one mass of the most elaborate sculplut'^F 
executed in white marble, and representing vanous 
subjectsof Hindoo mythology. — Tborntoa.Gaz India- 



JO 0UOU passassod pnij siq inojj u'bui juaaajjtp ^j9A u s^3A^. aafeqta'Bg 

•JT p9.iinl)9.T iCoqod ptinos q.'Bqj ‘iC'[sno9noaj9 
9s.inoo JO ‘pautSBint 9q xxaqAS. Xjtio opisis ^jra'uumq ptns anottoq Axojqj puu ‘piuo 
if-[UOjuT?A\. J0A9U s?At 9q ‘oq'BS uAvo jpqj Joj poojq JO spaa'p tit SutjqSipp iiisu'Bq 
-jBq 9J9ra JO J08JJ9 aq^ 9-18 av S9tuuo *tT9qj 9|U|^ j'Tjqj pun 'jpsraqi n-Bqj 

9 SI 0 AV qijs sj09ds9.t 9S9qj ttt aaaAi saituatia spi jT3qj ‘uotj'cStjttn m uip^ joj papua^d 
aq Avm jt juq^lsarapto snopo.tj'is p.taAas pajjitttraoo ptre ‘snojndiuostcn stjas. 
aq sjoafqo stq Suntstnd ut jt^qj 'paraap aq oj joti si jj -iConapnaosu i'buotjuu tj 
ajoitt aono jt qavS ‘uoijoajo.id stq .tapttn uistoopuijj Sttppj puti 1 ptmo.tS uavo stt[ 
no ttitq jatu aafuAag ‘ap'esti.to tnjjatuoqTijjjr sn| tiodit pa.tajtia aqazSim.tnY uoqAV 
•saSiijutiAp-a papraap pauraS uajjo jnq qsajnoo pnLa tin panreqnrera iCquo qou ‘qsBg; 
atp JO qo.n;iiout ptj.taA\.od qsoiu aip qquv aouj oq aoiq qqSito.tq uaqAV puu ^jpsqi 
paquasa.id qL»qq Suutado XtaAa iCq Suiqqo.td tq jCqtouStts ptj.taptiOAv jDaX'Bjdsq) 0 t[ 
‘aa.mquaAjw. Suqtu'u.t'aitt u ttBqq jaqqaq aqqqq jCqtJtqSi.tQ -aaidtua ini jo .taptiuoj aqq 
aiiiooaq piro 'saSinup quoiqqod quajS ooiipo.id oq qSttotia Sitoj paATi[ pnq aq qnq 
i .t«aiC p.qqq-iCqjq su{ pauuiqqt; iCpto ptn| aq stt ‘un.t oq .taa.tuD aqqi3.taptsnoa t; puq 
^ aAuq qiqs qqSiui aq ‘a.iuqtiu jo as.iuoa atp tij '0891 JO ^^o_pfO miq 

JO papmta qoupw. ssatiqi tu: qqiAv q>ozios suav aafiiAag ‘sassaoans asoqq |pi Pqwy 

•uuq oq qtapaa Stiiaq 

tJuqsiAj at[q piui uqtuquSuooj^ aqq iiaaAvqaq sqot.iqsip .toocTvfag; aqq |p? ‘/CToqT.T.iaq 
JO tiopsaoav! aS.ttq a? patiiiqqo aafiuag ‘aaiA.ias sit|q jo aai.id aijq sy -paAiJS suav 
.loodufag; puu ‘poqpjq a.iOAv sq.iqqa s.ut!i\AI .iqt(j qtt qttqq .tuoSia tpttni os qqpiv 
suoiq.taxa sn[ pauuiquoa aafiuag ‘iCquunpa oiqsaxnoq) stqq Sinpinqsijquvqoj^ 'suui? 
tiado qqpw. lurq qiaApoaa.i oqAv oq paq advasa siq apmu SinA\n| qqnoX aqq 
put? ‘qoupuoasuu sso.t® .toj q.ioj-qiq t? ui tmq pauosi.tduu qwq .tat|qi?j sijq -sittSoj^ 
aqq oq paq.xosap qtuxj oaftiquxxjg xxos su[ qiixjq xi.xixaq oq paqsuxoqsx? sx?av axq xxaxpw 
asod-xud s}qq .xoj °xiiaux:Apt? sx?av oqAV ‘aaftiAag oq oaxiijqsissx? .toj qtaipldt? iC|qsaxt.xt?a 
.xoodx?(ag;; jo Soiaj aqq ‘Xqxxtxa.xqxo sxqq uj ‘Jiasqx ]t?quh?a aqq oq aSaxs oq aqqx! 
stXAV at[ qtjqq suoxsxxassxp pux.xaqux jo j|asxuxx| paqiVAt? iCjsno.iaqxap os ‘qtxxxxs stxAt 
aa.xoj siq x[°iioqq ‘pxn? ‘.toodiifafp jo Xioqi.t.iaq aqq qta.xaqua ‘upxtoaqoj^ no >pt?qqi? 
su[ .xaqjx? 'janja siqj^ ‘^iUCT axuxni aqq jo .xaptiaq paqx!.xqa|ao t? .lapun 

S]itSoj\r aqq X< q upxxoaqoQ jo xioxsoaxu xn? sitAv aamiqpj axqq iiopxixjqt? oq qxiaxxiaanpui 
•jomi '^MvTj ’aptixu uaaq pxtq qaxqAV sqsauluxoa aqq xxx a.xtiqs Xxxt? oq txxxvqa qt? 

-tTfon i'»« paqtaq.toi Xiquaubasiioa luxx? ‘sptitoq^ aqq qqxAV qtafixuj.x.TX? ‘a.xiiq.xiHlap s aafxiAag 
8aun>oooojj .xaqjt? Xqq.xoip ‘Siiiq aqq .xoj ipDAipq.xoqs txaaq pi?q tipuoajoQ xjqiAt oautJiqx? oxjx 

•aiutOAa.x aqq jpiq SxiiAxooa.i jo xxoxqxpxxoa tio .laxjqo.xq siq oq qt pa.xoqsaa 
axq xpxxqAV Xq quauxo®u\?.x.u? wi oqux qta.taqua ox): ‘xioxssassod a|qxa.xoj xiaqxiq qu?q 
ax[ .xaqji? ‘Xqoqiinixqqu qnq iqt ir®isa.x oq posnja.x .xoqqo.xq sixq ‘o.xxx|®i;f s .iaqqtij siq q\: 
SxixAx.T.tx? tiQ ■f’-^oqa Sxix.inqdtxa iii papaaaons qnixxpq qjaq Xxxi.ix? sxq jo q.txid XAuaq 
aipq Mopxixuxixuoa sqt Suiqiaq Xq qi jo o.Tnaas aptuu XpnoiAa.xd pxn[ qnq 1 odaoj 
X q qx xxaqxiq OAtiq qoxi pquoa ajq Moodv.fag; oq SuxSuo]oq ‘aaSux^ jo q.toj Sxio.tqs 
•0S9X -a'v axqq a.tojaq jqasxuxq paquasajd ‘qsDAv-qqnos Sxnn.Tnq Xqtuxq put? ‘sx?.xpt?j^ oq asop 
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[Book II, 


ADI’'' In') guuil oxci’pl oouragi*. Wliiic .i mere VuHlh lu; ljud become a com- 

plete (lebaui’lice ; and when by hi'' ini-i’<>ndni’l !><• iiad .■'\ibjcctcd iiim.--elf to con- 
tineinenf, .■'O little wa.i In'! j>atri<>ti--in tliat the ltr.)L ii.^e be made <»f bi.s recovered 
tVeedom wa,'. t*i de.'crt to Uu‘ I'liemy. He bad ag.dn reinrned to hi-) country; but, 
.-'O far from having recovered In', fatln r.-^ good giace,-), wa.T a pri.'juner in the fort 
of I’analla when hi.'> fatlier died. A', might have been e.vpected in the^e circum- 
.•'tance.'^. .''onie demur wa.-i madi- to hi' ao'o.^'ion, thotigh he w;l-> the elde.->t son; 
and a party wa.'. formetl with the vit-w of pi, icing a .'''•eoiid .'on, Kajah Ram, a 
boy of ten years old. on the tiinau’ 'rhi.-i ['arty elide, ivouied to conceal the 
new.s of Sevajee'.s de.ith ; l)Ut S.iinbaji e 'got imin' diat'- notice of it. and wa.i at 
once aeknowledgi-d by the g.irri.-'>>n of the foit. What had previou.-ly been a 
prison w.i.s thus couvertt.-d into .a .-'tronghohl, where he remained .secure till the 
p.irty oppo^^•d to him broke ibiwn; ami he entered Ilyeghur, the capital, ;vs 
undi.sputeil .sovereign. 

lli.s lir.st acts jusiitu-d the opposition whicli had ijeeii maile to him. Seva- 
jee's willow, the mother of Ram Sing. wa.s put to de.ith, Ram Sing himsell” was 
impri.soned, .sever.d RtMlimins of his party were thrown int«.> ehain.s, and such 
ot hia enemies as belongi d to other c.csti’.s Were be headed. The di.satfectiou thus 
produced was greatly increa.'ed iw harsh treatment of his fatiier’s ministoK, 
while he gave himself u[) to the guidance of .a worthle.N.s favourite of the n.anie 
of Cahcsha, who p.indered to his vices 

The first hostilities in which 8aml ajee engaged tenuinated to hi.s ilisaJvan- 
tage. The island of Jinjeera, situated on the West coast of India, a little south 
of Bombay, had long been lyx-vse-sscd by the llubsees or Siddees, chiefs of Abys- 
sinian origin, who held it of Bejapoor on the condition of maintaining a fleet tor 
III.' .-atempt the protection of commerce, and the safe conveyance of pilgrims to ilecca. The 
iu.-u,dof island was strongly fortified; and the Siddees having the command at sea, were 
jinjevnv wheii attacked to offer a very formidable resistance. Tlie proximity of the 

island to the ^lahratta capital would have made it a most desirable possession 
to that power, as it contributes to form one of the best harbours on the Indiiui 
coast; and many were the attempts which Sevajee had made to become master 
of it. He was always unsuccessful ; and while making large conquests in other 
quarters, had the mortificirtion of seeing all his efibrts bafiled whenever he 
directed them against this little spot. Sambajee flattered himself that he Avoifld 
be moi-e fortunate, and no sooner felt firmly seated than he resolved to com- 
mence the siege 8f Jinjeera. One of his operations was to connect the island 
with the mainland by a moimd, and eflect the capture by means simihu* to 
those which Alexander the Great used when he took the city of Tjure. He 
proved no Adexander ; and after being compelled to i-aise the siege, was em*aged 
beyond measure on seeing the Siddees plundering his villages, and leai'uing that 
they had defeated his fleet at sea. In the midst of his Avrath he would wfllingly 
have fixed the blame on any but himself; and on the pretence that they had 
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9TJ[':^ (|(I90X9 'p9tii'b2 si3Ai j;9A9q.'Bt[Av 9S'B‘:^ti'BAp'B on ^S':).n9TU0oaojm;9a 
p9Apo9vi q^^oq qSnoq^^ 'pn'B i tngq:} oc^ posoddo S90J0j 9q!^ c^sureSn p'B9q 9qi3ni 
q^§u9j(^s (}n9T0]g5tis Suiss9ssod s90UTjd piCoj 9q(^ jo a9q(^T9Ti ‘sno.t(}S'Bsip iCp'Btibg stjai. 
TiSrednn30 9q(^ jood'efog; nj •9Z'B];q u tit iCa^^tinoo opqiW gq^^ Supvisg]; ‘tnsouoQ gq:^ 
in qoTjq nre^T? stjav pu-B 'toodnBqcioog; jo gq^f pgiunq pnB pgqoBS ‘jugo: s gqgz 
-Sutijny tii iCpigppns jpgraiq pgoByd ‘uBonoQ gqc^ jo qcjaon gq^^ xtx gsioq jo iCpoq b 
S nqqnigssB ‘pnu ^‘g§B^uBApB siq avbs iCig^BTpgtnuii ggC^qniBg •snoi^ogxq) g^jisoddo 
•nraoaa TOO.xj .lOodBCgg; .tgc^tig pojgp.to gigAV tnizzBoj^ pnB uiizy 9]^n:[AV ‘jnSSnupguiqy 

T * O * * O T * 

aqozsmuny 0^^ ttosjod 111 pootiBApB 9 q 9 zjjanmy ygtcmsgi sbja uSiBdxnBO gqq. 

•orragpidg uv ifq p9anrq(^ 

jC|pij|)B9.ip titcSb g.T9Ai squB.i siq g.igqAv ‘fnaggpj jugn tiosB9s zChibi gq"; ^jtigds 
pnB ‘pgziHBS.iosq) qsom^B iCTuaB ub q‘)tAV squBq^ gq^} gAoqB /a^unoo gq^ pgqoBOi 
tntzzBopf iCqpio^qD ^^sg^jBg.xS 9X|'^ q^IAV 's^iSBoo gx|^(^ xio suoxspvojd pnB| °ux 

-.XXlOAB9pxi9 g.X9AV XpU[AS. SpSS9A pxSoj^ 0X[^} SoX.XXX^dBD pxiB 'B9S 0X^1} SuX.XXXOOS 9J9AV 

s.x9sni.xo sxq 's^xxBq^ gq'} x[®uo.xq^ sgssixd oq-^ pgidixooo oxj 9yxq^\^ gqxx qon sbm 
‘ gxxxx^xiBgxxx gq^^ tix 'ggfBquiBg -Aqp.xxxos xxxo.xj .xg^yxxs o:) SuxuuxSgq g.x9AV xigxn gq:) 
U9A9 pxxB ‘gSB.ioj JO qtxBAV gqj put) qo.xBux oxjq jo sdxqsp.XBq gxjj jgpxnx pgx(su9d 
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poor. To tills plact' Auruii^'zebo iitlvaiici.Ml with liis army. This moveineiib i’ur- 
uished Saiubajoi' with the opportunity «)t‘ making another phmdering exenrsion, 
ilnring which he devastated jiart of tinjerat and plundered the city of Baroaoh. 
About this time he had entered into an alliance witli the King of Ciolcoiula, who 
was therefore now reganleil as an enemy of tiie .MoguLs, and Ids kingdom invaded 
by Anrnngzebe. The army, eommande<l by Prince Moa/.zim, made little progress 
till the eommander-in-ehief, a fanatic Mussulman, who was utfendedat the intlu- 
euee po.ssexsed by a Brahmin, turned traitor and deserted, carrying the greater 
part of his troops along witli him. Re.sistancc was now vain; and, while the king 
took refuge in the fort of tiulconda, Hyderabad, his capital, was seized and sacked 
llaving been reduced to the lure.ssity of accepting whatever terms were otfered to 
him, the .Moguls letl him eHectually crippled, and next turned their arms against 
Bejapoor. The siege of the capital was immediately commenced by Aurungzebe 
in person. It was successful, and the Bejapoor monarchy ceased to exist. The 
splendour to which the capital had attaineil is still attested by its ruin.s. Aurung- 
zebe having thus succeeded probably beyond his expectations, appears to have 
repented of his leniency in having left the King of CJolconda even a shadow 
of independence. Little dillleulty was fouiul in devising a pretext for breaking 
the peace, and the whole territory was speedily overrun. The king, Abul Hasan, 
shut up in his fort, shook otV the eireminacy for wliich he had previou.dy been 
notorious, and defended him.self suece.'sfullv for seven months. Treachery at 
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last again did its Avork, and the Golconda monarchy also was extinguished m 
1687. The Mogul empke now reached its utmost limits in the south, dhe 
kingdoms of Ahinednuggur, Bejapoor. and Golconda, were formally incorporated 
with it, and even a considerable portion of the M 3 "sore, and more especially that 
part which had formed Shahjee’s jaghire, Avas held at least bj'' military occupa- 
tion. Vencajee, Avhom Sevajee had left in possession of the jaghire, Avas obliged 
to confine himself to Tanjore; and any other Mahrattas Avho had made acqmsi- 
tions in the same quarter*, Avere driven from the open country and found no 
safety beyond the precincts of their hill-forts. 
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wore thus employed wlieu they received an urgent recall. The Malirattas, who 
had never entirely de-->i.sted trorn their guerilla warfare, had become emboldened 
by partial .succe.-^.se.'^, and were mu.stering .strong in various quarters. Scarcely 
any district iu the Deccan was .secure from their incursions; and whenever the 
chout w.xs withheld, nothing wiis to be seen but fire and devastation. Two ilah- 
ratta leadei-s, Santajee Clurpara and Danajee Jadu, particularly distinguished 
themselves. By intercepting convoy.s, and attacking isolated detachments, they 
spie.ul .such general alarm that Aurungzebe felt the necessity of endeavoiu’ing, 
b\ deci.‘’i%e mea.sure.s, to revive the spirit ot his troops. ZidfikarKhan was still 
before Cdngee, and unable to make any progre.s.s because the reinibreements 
which he rei[uired had been withheld. When they were at last despatched, 
Aunmgzebe gave the chief command to his son Cambaksh, but at the same 
time, adhering' to his suspicious .system, controlled his operations by sending 
along with him A.Ksad Khan, Zulfikar Khan’s father. As might have been 


e.xpeeted, all [larties were di.s.satisfied with this anungement. Cambaksh com- 
plained that, while he bore the responsibility, the authority which he possessed 
was only nominal ; Assad Khan and his son, on the other hand, complained 'ndth 
e([ual re.'ison that, while the burden of conducting the war lay on them, all the 
fame which might, be ac(|uired was reserved for another. 

While the leaders were thus at variance, the combined operations necessary 
to insure success could not be adopted. It is even said that Zulfikar Kban 
can-ied his resentment so far as to enter into treasonable correspondence with 
the enemy, and furnish them with intelligence wdiich enabled them to frustrate 
all the efforts of the besiegers No wonder that, in such circumstances, the siege 
was protracted for years. Meanwhile Santajee and Danajee, the two leaders 
above mentioned, were not idle. Their paidizans were spread over the whole 
country, and they could, on the shortest notice, gather thousands ai’ound their 
standiU'cL Thus feeling then.* strength, they resolved to make a great eflbrt for 
the relief of Gingee. The force provided for this pm’pose amounted to 20,000 
chosen horse. It was commanded by Santajee, who came upon the besiegers so 
suddenly that one of their divisions was completely sm'prised. An attempt to 
check his progress only led to a second overthrow, and the Moguls, cut off 
from their supplies and confined within their intrenchments. became, instead of 
besiegers, besieged. They adopted the best course which remained to them in 
the circumstances, and made an arrangement which allowed them to retii’e to 
Wandivash, about twenty miles distant. 

During the greater part of the siege, Aui’ungzebe had remained in permanent 
cantonments near Pimderpoor, on the Beema, but on hearing of this disgrace, 
advanced to Bejapoor. MTiile strongly condemning the conduct of his generals, 
he inconsistently conferred the sole command on Zulfikar Khan, the only one 
who was truly to blame. After a number of desultory operations, the siege was 
resumed, and again began to linger till Zulfikai- Khan, aware that Aurungzebe’s 
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jebe’s lUuess 
and death. 


setting the Eajah Saho at libertj’’, and even submitting to pay an n-nmiol 
percentage on the revenue of the Deccan. The Mahrattas listened to his over- 
tures ; but, conscious of their advantages, became so exorbitant in their demands 


that all attempts at negotiation failed, and Aurungzebe, threatened on every 


side, vras compelled to retreat. He reached Ahmednuggux after a series of 
disasters and narrow personal escapes Here his health gave way, and it soon 
became apparent that his end was approaching. Thus brought face to face 
with the last enemy, he cowered before 'him, and trembled under both real and 
imaginary terrors. Hone of his crimes seems to have filled him with so much 
remorse as the dethronement of his father. He feared that the same measure 
was about to be meted out to himself, and hence saw his worst enemies hi Lis 
own sons. A suggestion by Prince Moazzim to make arrangements for the 
futtue was interpreted into a wish to pluck the crown from his head before he 
had ceased to wear it ; and when a letter from Prince Azim was read, requesting 
pennission to come to Ahmednuggnr because his health was sufiering at Gujer.it, 
he exclaimed, “ That is exactly the pretext I used to Shah Jehan in his ilhies^. ' 
Nothing, indeed, could be more melancholy than Aunmgzebe’s death-bed A 
letter dictated to Azim in his last moments gives utterance to his remoi-se and 
teiTor, and concludes thus: — “Come what may, I have launched my vessel ou 
the waves. Fai'eweil 1 farewell '. farewell ! ’’ Another letter to Prince Cambalcs'h, 
his youngest son, is in the same spirit — ‘A^Tierever I look I see nothing but the 
Divinity. . . I have committed numerous cximes, and I know not with what 
punishments I may be seized . . T1 e agonies of death come upon me last.’’ 

It was so; and on 2Ut 
February, 1707, Aunmg- 
zebe expfred, in the 
eighty-ninth year of his 
a^e and the fiftieth of his 

O 

rei'"'n. After his death 

O 

a document of the nature 
of a will was found under 
his pillow, giving the 
northern and eastern pro- 
vinces of the empire, with 
the title of emperor, and 
the capital, Delhi, to 
Hoazziin — the .'Oucli- 
west, and .'onth, including 
the northern p.ut of the 



Deccan, with Agra as a capital, to Azim and the 
Bejapoor to Cambaksk The extent to which these 
out, and the results, will afterwards be seen. 


kingdoms ot Gulcunda and 
arrangements weie carried 
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~Len Le ~as marcLinj to Lis sontLem conq nests. In the Persian Gulf -where 
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the share cf the cnst.ms cf Gcznl>cruca stnl femaed a vad-uahle branch of the 
C-mpanv's reTenne. the Perfran g-ovemment had giren so many indications of 
hostiLiy that it was seiionslv prcpiosed to negotiate the occ-upation of M-oscat 
It wonli almost seem that in jirtp»ofrng this occupa-don some oljects of a rery 
ynesdonalde, if not jfraiical naptre were contemplated ; for among the ind-ace- 
ments mendoned by the S-orat presadency are not merelj the benencial enect 
it might haTe on thdr coast trade on the west of India, h-at the fadlitj it would 
giTe " to sane in retaliation on the idalaliar junks." In 3 engal, notwi-idistanding 
vaiions acts of oppresaon by -the gorarn'Or, the hopefol character of the trade — 
which seemed capable of beong increased to any extent, and rendered pecnliarlj 
valnable on account of the nne qtaalides of the goods, pardetdarly saltpetre, raw 
.jTtr -LanTtas, and other nian-afaetm-es — made a fordned stadon pardetdarly 
desralle; bnt it cotdd not be obtained Toltintaiily, and the hlog-ol government 
sdll seemed so strong that the idea of attempting to gain it hj force wotdd, 
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liirgo exercise of judicial and even jiolitical functions. Tims ‘‘all plantations, 
forts, fortifications, lactories, or colonies, where the said Company’s foctories 


and trade are, or shall be in the East Indies, .shall be immediately and from 
lienceforth under the power and comuiaiid of the said governor and Companj',” 


with “tail power and authority to appoint and establish govemoi's, and all 
other ofiicei*s to govern tlieni.” The extent of the authority thus confeixed is 
explained by its being added, that in eacii factoiy or place of trade the governor 


and his council “may have power to judge all peisons belonging to the said 
governor and Company, or that shall live under them, in all causes whether chil 
or criminal, according to the laws of this kingdom, and to execute judgment 
accordingly. ' j;Vs there might be factories where there were no governor imd 
council, the chief tactor and his coimcU in such places were empowered, when 
any crime or misdemeanour rvas committed, “ to transmit the party, together 
with the ofience, to such other plantation, factory, or fort, where there is a 
governor and council, where justice may be executed, or into this kingdom of 
England, as shall be thought most convenient.” One can hardly help remarking 
how ver}’’ absolute these power’s are, and how very liable they must have been 
to abuse. One of the most tVecpient forms of Jilleged misdemeanour* must have 
been the invasioir of the Company’s exclusive pri%'ileges. In aU such cases, the 
Company were tire complaining parties ; and hence, in \'iolation of all recogirized 
rules of judicial procediu'e — at least imder governments not actually despotic — 
they were iu fact constituted judges in their own cause. 

The militar’}* and political privileges confeixed ar-e, if possible, still more ample. 
They include “ fcee liberty aud license for the said goveimor and Company, in 
case they conceive it necessary to send either sliips of war, men, or ammuni- 
tion into any their’ factories, or other places of their trade in the said East 
Indies, for the seemity and defence of the same ; and to choose commanders and 
officers over them, and to give them power and authority by commissions under 
their, common seal or otherrvise, to continue or make peace or war with any 
prince or people that are not Ckristians in any places of theii* ti'ade, or shall he 
most for the advantage and benefit of the said goveimor and Company and of 
their trade ; and also to right and i-ecompence themselves upon the goods, estate, 
or people of these pai’ts, by whom the said gover-nor and Company may sastain 
any injiu’y, loss, or damage, or upon any other people whatsoever that shall any 
ways interrupt, wrong, or injrrre them in their said trade within the said places, 
territories, and limits.” Authority, moreover, is given “ to erect and build such 
castles, fortifications, forts, gai’risons, colonies or plantations at St, Helen-a, as 
also elsewhere” within their limits and boimds of trade, as they in their- discre- 
tions shall tbiwk fit and requisite ; and for the supplying of such as shall he 
requisite to keep and he in the same, to send out of this kingdom to the .said 
castles,” &c., “all kmd.of clothing, pro\fision of victuals, ammunition, and imple- 
ments necessary for such purpose, without paying of any custom, subsidy, or 
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luinclrf, and sei^ied a countiy junk in tlie Ganges with the determination to hold 
it as a socurit}'. Mir Jinnla, the celebinted Mogul general, immediatel}* threat- 
ened to retaliate both on the inland agencies ajid on then- factory at Hooghly. 
The agent, now terrilied at the result of his o\m boldness, sought counsel from 
the pre.-'ident and council of Surat, who directed him at once to repair and 
re-deliver the junk; and in the event of this concession not beino' deemed 
sufricient, to prepare for .shipifing all the Compaiy's property and leavino- the 
place. In sending these orders, the membei'S of the Surat council put the aoent 
on his guard against the wiles of the Mogul officers, who, they assm-ed him. 


<if lknub.iy 
by thocronii. 


“usually ottered civilities at the very moment when the}' intended to have 
recoiu'se to violence and depredation.” The dispute was ultimately arranged, 



and the desperate measure of Avith- 
cfrawing entirely fr'om Bengal was 
of coiu-se abandoned 

While the Conij^any were tlius 
threatened in the east of India, their 
footing in the west was about to be- 
come fru* firmer than it ever had been 
before by an event to which it is now 
necessaiy to attend. In June, 1661, 
two months after granting the above 
charter, Chailes II. maaiied the In- 
frmta Catherine of PortugM, and 
obtained, as part of her do^vry, “the 
port and island Bombay in the East 
Indies, together with ixU the rights, 
profits, tenitories, and appmlenances 
thereof whatsoever.” The island of 
Bombay, sti-etching eight miles fr-om 
north-east to south-west, with an 
average breadth of tkree miles, has 
an estimated ai’ea of little moi’e than 
eighteen square miles. Its value, 
however, must not be judged by its 
superficial extent. By land-locking 
a deep bay in a central locidity, it 
forms the very best liarbour in India. 
The use of such a haihom- had long 


been earnestly desired by the Company; and it was now secured in the best 
possible form by becoming the property of the British crown, and consequently 
not liable to be intei-fered* with on any pretext by the native poweis. 

In March, 1662, the English government despatched to the East Indies a 
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liowovor, the lUilm-e of the iJonilmy expeOitiuu proved rather a gain than a loss 
to the UomjKin}', tis it was doubtless one main cause of the transfer which tlie 
crown aiterwards made to iluan of all the rights in India conferred by the 
marriage treaty. Indeed, .Sir Abraluim Shipman, while ids men wore wastino- 
away at Anjedivah, made a voluntary olfer of Bombay to the Coniiiany. In 
this In; undouiitedU* exceedeil hi.s power.s; and Sir George Oxinden, to wliom 
tin* olfer was made, wa.s too prudent to acceiit a grant to wliich, even if the 
(vompany had appnivod, legal elleet could not be given. At the same time, 
it might have been fore.seen that the acceptance wa.s only jiostponed, and that 
the crown, burdeiictl with the expen.se which the po.s.se.ssion of the island could 
not but entail, would ere long recpiire little inducement to part with it. 

During several subsequent year.s the transaetion.s of the Company ai’e very 
impiu'lectly recorded. The rea.son may have been because they were compara- 
tively insigniticant. The .same lleet which had brought .Sir George Oxinden as 
presiileiit to Surat, had carrieil Sir Edward Winter a.s agent to Fort St. George. 
Se.side.s that locality and the .station.s connected with it, all the agencies and 
faetorie.s in Ilengal were placed under lii.s immediate superintendence; and he 
had cxertcil himself apparently with good effect in adjusting the quarrel with 
.Mir Jumla. Still, no idea ap])eai-s to have been entertained of the vast ex- 
pansion whieli the Conqiany's trallie was destined to assiune in tliat quarter; 
and hence, while distant outposts were eagerly sought after, and the English 
monarch was importimcd for letters to his royal brother of Bantam, whenever 
retrenchment became expedient, and a contraction of tlie sphere of operations 
was proposed, Bengal is almost invariably brought forward as the quarter 
whore the experiment might be made with the least risk of injurious conse- 
(piences. In aceordauee with this view orders were given, in 1663, to discon- 
tinue the lactories which had been established at Patna, Cossimbazar, and 
Balasore, in order that all sales and pm-ebases on the Company’s account in 
Bengal might in future be made ozily at Hooglily. When the Company are 
seen thus voluntavil}’- withdrawing from the province within which the capital 
of tlieii' Indian empire was afteiuvards to be established, it is difficult to refrain 
from observing bow little they are entitled to take credit for foresight In 
fact, they were not so much the architects as the unconscious instruments of 
their future fortune. 

The year after the Company had thus begun, as it were, to turn their backs 
on Bengal, an event took place which produced general consternation. The 
Maliratta chieftain Sevajee, dexterously out-manoeuvring the troops of Am’ung- 
zebe in the manner which has already been described, had advanced within 
fifteen miles of Surat on the 5th of January, 1664, before any tidings of his 
movements had been obtained. The to-wn was then surrounded, not as at 
present by a brick, but by a mud waU; and hence no effectual resistance could 
be made when Sevajee entered it at the head of 4000 horse. The inhabitants 
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liitherto rested satisfied with promising great things without attempting t 
peifoim them; but a new spirit liaving been infused into it, it was now abor 
to act in earnest, and on an extensive scale. On the very fiist voyage eigh 
ve.ssels well armed, so as to be equall}’ prepared for war and commerce, hai 
been despatched. j\Iade aware of the f:ict only by imperfect rumom-s, th 
London Company were at first apprehensive, from the aiming of the vesseh 
that piratical objects might be intended; and sent out instructions that tb 
homeward sliips should sail as a fleet, and be piwdded -with the means of 
defence. On being better informed, tliey deemed it necessary only to inculcati 
the necessity of using caution, and guarding against misunderstandings whicf 
might lead to discussions between the two croums. 'While giving these judicioui 
counsels the court gave evident indications of uneasiness, and used lano-ua^e 
which might be interpreted into an instinctive foreboding of the great struffo-le 
wliich the two nations were afterwards to wage for supremacy in the East. 

In the desire which the Company now felt for fortified stations, they had 
overlooked one danger. Their object was to secure an asylum against external 
foes, and it seems never to have occim-ed to them tliat foes of a different kind 
might arise and turn the fortifications against their owm employers. A remark- 
able case of this kind now occiu-red. Sir Edward Winter had, as ah'eady men- 
tioned, been appointed head of the Company’s establishment at Madras, and, 
by theii’ instructions, had added considerably to the strength of Fort St. George. 
His subsequent conduct had not given satisfaction ; and, under the impression 
that he was endeavouring to emach liimseif by private trade, the comf had 
superseded him, and sent out Mr. George Foxcroft as his successor. On that 
gentleman’s anival in June, 1665, he was received with all due respect, and 
took his place at the head of the council, while his predecessor, agreeably to 
Ms instructions, continued, in the interval previous to departme, to act as his 
second Sir Edward Winter, though his teim for office was nearly expired, 
had been deeply offended at his dismissal ; and while continuing to officiate in 
the council, had been constantly on the alert to detect somet hin g in the conduct 
or language of Ms successor on wMch he might found a charge against Mm. 
While imder the influence of such feelings, he probably had little difficulty in 
finding what he wanted ; and accordingly, Mr. Foxcroft, tMee months after Ms 
arrival,- was attacked and violently carried off to prison, on the extraordinaiy 
gi’ound of having uttered seditious and treasonable expressions against the 
kino-’s government. During the scuffle caused by the apprehension, a Mr. 
Dawes, a member of the council, lost his life, and Mr. Foxcroft himself, together 
with his son and Mr. Sambrooke, another member of council, was wounded 

After this outrageous proceeding. Sir Edward Winter was too far committed 
to be deterred by any other irregularity, and he at once re-assumed the govern- 
ment. It seems that he was not without supporters, for he succeeded m 
forming a council, including among its members the lieutenant of the garrison. 
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was, that in the lueaiithno “ifcAvoulcl be improper to incur any great expense 
upon it, and that tlio Avdiole establishment should be placed on a very naiTOw 
and economical footinir. 

Sir Clervase Lucas arrived at Bombay on 5th November, 1666, and, on 
ass\nning the government, tbund matters in a still worse state than his inquiries 
betore leaving’ Lngland liad led him to anticijxite. The Mogul government, 
when they saw the English in possession of an island Avhich theyAvere preparing 
to fortity, and Avhich. by its natural position, might control the trade of Surat, 
became extremely jealous, and openly expressed then.’ displeasure, especially 
alter learning that an iindtation had been giAmn to the native merchants to 
settle at Bombay under British protection. The misunderstanding thus com- 
menced Avas brougl\t almost to an open ruptiu’c Avhen Mr. Cooke, in order to 
compensate himself for some loss sustained during the pillage of Surat by Se- 
vajee, took tlie unwarrantable step of seizing a Mogul junk Avhicli stress of 
weather had forced to seek shelter in Bombay harbour. This junk belonged to 
the governor of Surat, who instantly threatened to retaliate on the English 
factory. Sir George Oxinden remonstrated Avith Mr. Cooke, who, in consenting 
to restore the junk, took occasion to inform Sir George that he considered him- 
self, as a king’s servant, in a higher and more independent position than one 
Avho Avas the servant only of a companjA The question thus raised Avas at a 
later period revived, and led to considerable embarrassment. Sir Gervase Lucas, 
Avliile condemning many parts of Mr. Cooke’s conduct, agreed with him on the 
subject of precedence. The misunderstandings and jealousies Avhich in conse- 
quence arose, Avere injiu'ious to the interests both of the croAvn and the Company. 
To the latter, hoAveAmr, the ultimate result Avas faAmiu'able, as the difficulty of 
procuring a cordial co-operation betAveen the two serAuces must haAm been an 
additional inducement to the crcAAm to shake itself free of all further responsi- 
bilit}'- in regard to Bombay. Before giAung an accoimt of the step by Avhich this 
Avas finally accomplished, it Avill be proper to refer to seA’-eral incidents Avhich 
occuri’ed about this time, and are of sufficient interest to deserve special notice. 

The first ‘ of these is a celebrated laAvsuit in Avhich the Company became 
inAmlved, in 1666, by the zealous endeaA’ours of their serAmnts to put doAAm 
unlicensed tradmg. Erederiek Skinner Avas agent for the merchant adven- 
turers at Jambi, on the north-east coast of Sumatra, and, on the union of the 
companies, qiiitted the district, after making over his assets and debts to the 
united stock. His brother, Thomas Skinner, who had apparently entered into 
possession of .Erederick’s effects, continued to trade as a merchant on his own 
account. A ship and merchandise belonging to him haAung been discovered by 
the sei’Amnts of the Compan}’’, Avas forcibly seized, by the aid of the Sultan ol 
Jambi. The grOAinds of seizm’e AA'ere apparently of tAA'O kinds— the one that, 
the property in question belonged not to him, but to the Companj^ to Avhora it 
had been, or ought to have been given up by Erederiek Skinner; the other 
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A.D. lu'j. Mcio NMo.stCfl Iroin tliciii, tlicy continued to maintain an unavailing struggle 
again.st the ascendency which the Dutch had c.stablished in the Indian Ai°chi- 
[)e!ago. I lie only con.solation which the Company received was, that the 
lo.ss which they .su.staiued by the Ereda treat}’’ was not so serious as they appre- 
hended when lir-st made ac(iuainted witli it.s terms. Dining the usui-pation of 
Sir Edward Winter at Fort St. Deorge, information had been received that he 
wa.s in communication witii the Dntcii governor of Ceylon, and contemplating 
the delivery ot tiie fort. Had thi.s act of treacliery been completed, the ride 
ot nii po.'isidelis would have covered it, and thus one of the three seats of the 
jire.sidencie.s acquireil by the Company would in all jirobability have been lost 
to them for ever. 


to form .1!) 
lutmtiuuiiC 


Bombay 
granted to 
tho Com- 
pany. 


Tile only other incident of this period which it is necessary to notice is of a 
strictly commercial nature, and 3 '’et, when its consequences are traced, it will be 
found to have had a tar mightier influence, not merely on the fortunes of the 
Company, but on society at large, than any single event, military or political, 
which occiu’reil in the .seventeenth centiuy. In a letter dated 21th January, 
] GO'S, and sent out with the Company’s ships which made the voyage of that 
year, the agent at Bantam is desired “to send home by these ships 100 lbs, waight 
of the best tey that you can gett.” The language evidently implies that the 
article was already understood ; and it is known that several years before, an 
order had been given to obtain small quantities of tea as a jiresent to his 
majesty; but this is the fust instance of a public order, and an order given, it 
is presumed, for the pui-pose not of making presents of it as a mere cuiiosity, 
but of ascertaining whether it might not become an article of lucrative invest- 
raent. Within a century of the date of this order, the quantity imported by 
the Company approached 3,000,000 lbs.; and in 1834, the last year of the 
Company’s monopoly, it exceeded 33,000,000 lbs., and paid duty to government 
to the amount of £3,589,361. Since then the import into the United Kingdom 
has more than doubled. 

On the 27th of March, 1669, the gi’ant of the port and island of Bombay, 
which government had been for some time contemplating, was completed by a 
regular charter, issued as usual in the form of letters-patent addressed by the 
king to aU his subjects. After stating the nature and extent of the right 
acquired by the marriage treaty from the Portuguese, eulogizing the Company 
for having managed the trade to the East Indies “to the honom* and profit of 
the nation,” and expressing “an earnest desire that the said governor and 
Company may, by all good and lawful ways and means, be encouraged in then- 
difficult and hazardous trade and traffick in those remote parts of the world, 
his majesty bestows the island and its appurtenances upon them “in as large 
and ample a manner, to all intents, constructions, and pm-poses, as we om-selves 
now have and enjoy, or may or ought to enjoy the same, by virtue and force 
of the said gi-ant of our said brother the King of Portugal,” constituting them 
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foreign enemies; and “in cases of rebellion, mutiny, or sedition, of refusino- 
to serve in wars, fleeing to the enemy, forsaking colom-s or ensig-ns, or other 
offences against law, custom, and discipline military, in as large and ample a 
manner to all intents and purposes whatsoever as any captain-general by vhtue 
.of his office might do.” 

The very liberal terms on which Charles II. conferred Bombay on the Com- 
pany, and the very ample powers with which he invested them for the piupose 
of governing it, justify a suspicion that the act was not quite so disinterested 
represented, and that the Company had already begun the practice 
tothegiant they afteiwaixls followed of smoothing the difficulties in their way by the free 
distribution of money in influential quarters. They did this to an enormous 
extent, as wiU afterwards be seen, in the comparatively pure period which 
immediately followed the Revolution, and endeavoured to justify it by alleging 
that it had long been customary. If so, it is not uncharitable to presume that 
Charles and his corrupt courtiers did not allow the custom to be foj’gotten in 
this instance. But whether obtained by a free grant or a corrupt bargain, the 
port and island of Bombay was unquestionably the most important acquisition 
which the Company had yet made. Even in a pecuniary view its value was by 
no means contemptible. According to a statement transmitted to the British 
government by the deputy-governor. Captain Gary, the year before the Com- 
pany entered into possession, the annual revenue, derived principally from rent, 
produce, and customs, amounted to £6190, 17s. 9cl. It was imderstood that 
this amount might be lai'gely increased ; and consequently that in Bombay the 
Company had not only acquired a position which might be rendered impregnable 
by land and sea, but a revenue which, duly husbanded, might meet all the 
outlay necessary for fortifications and other improvements. The brightening 
prospect thus opened appears to have emboldened the Company greatly to 
extend their operations, and their investments became larger than at any former 
period. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Administration and progress of Bombay — Difficulties — State of the other settlements of the Companj. 

H 0MB AY was at first made subordinate to Sinat. Sir Geoigo 

^ J.1 n j. ^ ^ r^m J. /-v /•! O 11 /"I linld lii« 7'in^ifcioil 


'■UALijAj was at nrst matte suuortunate lu oinnu. kj.x 
[ Oxinden, though stiU continuing to reside and hold liis position 
> as president at the latter, was appointed governor and com- 
; mander-in-chief of the former; but at the same time ;iuthori/ed 

< 1 ,^ to send one of the members of his coimcil, as depntj^-goveinoi, 

personally to administer the affiui-s of the island. With tl.is vieu- a ..n.. of 
directions had been draxvn np by the court in England. Hie tort or c.islle u.i» 
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^ withdi-awal of the factoiy, and the presidency at Surat wei’e 

disposed to consent, pro\'ided they could obtain compensation for past and 
secmity against futui'e injuries. These conferences were not unobserved by the 
Mog\il authorities, :md gave rise to suspicions, of which the results afteiwards 
became apparent 

var^iih At the very time when the. bonds of amity with the Moguls were thus 
:u.a .-lUi-uR'e loosened, the 2 ')olitics of Em'ope had been undergoing a change which threatened 
to expose the (_ ompan}' once more to an nuer^ual contest mth the Dnteli, Hostili- 
ties were in fict dechrred; but, at the same time, by the alliance of Enghuid 
with France, wliich had now a considerable deet in the East, the inta-ests of 
the Company were better protected than formerly. With a wise precaution, 
however, they endeavoured to make themselves independent of foreign aid, and 
\'igorously j)ushed on the fortific;itions of Bombay. They wei'e thus engaged, 
but the works were fai' from completed and very inadequate!}' garrisoned, when, 
in Eebruiuy, 1673, Eickloff van Goen, the Butcli Goveinoi-geueral of India, 
made his appearance on the coast with a feet of twenty- two sliips, having 1000 
regnlar troops on board. Bombay wns ewdently the object of attack, and could 
scarcely have resisted had it been made on the instant; but tbe Butcb lost time 
by endeavouring in vain to secme tbe co-operation of a land force midei' Se^'a- 
jee, and wlien at last pi-epai'ed for action, lost heart on seeing the kind of 
reception which awmted them. President Amagier, who fortunately happened to 
be in Bombay at tbe time, exerted himself, as Orme hyperbolically expresses it, 
••■with the calmness of a philosopher and the courage of a centurion.” Besides 
B.imUiy 400 Em-opean soldiera, he succeeded in mnstei'ing 1500 militia, chiefly Portu- 
tiiraa„eii^a. iiatives. Hor w;is he destitute of a marine force. In the hai'honr 

lay two fi'igates, a Butch prize fitted up as a slap of war, and tlmee aa-med sloops 
which had been lately built as a protection against the Malahai- pirates ; to tins 
force a most important addition was opportunely made hy the ai'rival of foui- 
French ships, which, on being informed of tlie danger, had hastened from Surat. 
Pickloff, tmder these eii'cmnstances, satisfied iiimself with reconnoitring, and 
then suddenly disappeared. 

M.-idRis On the Coromandel coast the Dutch had excited similiU' jilarm, and great 

threatenca. wei'e eutertziiued for the safety of Fort St. Geoi’ge. Here, however, the 
French again proved imporbmt auxiliai'ies, and by means of a poAverful fleet not 
only kept tbe Dutch in check, but made themselves masters of Trineom:dee, in 
the islimd of Ceylon, and took St. Thome by stonu. The latter aipture, as the 
place is situated only at a short distance fi-om Madras, gave tlie Company more 
alai-m than satisfaction, and they were therefore not displeased when, after a 
short temn-e, the French were expelled and St Tliome returned to tlje posses- 
sion of the King of Golconda. Another success of the Dutch gave them deeper 
concern. On the 22d of August, 1673, the Dutch fleet engtged in the siege of 
St Thome fell in ^vith tlie Company’s homeward bound shipis, ten in inunber, aiul 
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Sevajee vas naturally jealous of this arrangement, and though, from his 
anxiety to see the Company’s factoiy again established at Eajahpore, he entered 
into a formal treaty Tvith them, binding himself to compensate them for all the 
losses which they had sustained by his depredations, it soon became apparent 
that he was determined not to tolerate the continuance of a hostile fleet in his 
immediate vicinity. His first step was to send his general, Horo Punt, down the 
Ghauts with 10,000 men, to occu^iy Callianee or KaUian, opposite to the island 
of Salsette. By this movement he accomplished two objects — ^he lewed chout on 
the Portuguese, who had greatly ofiended him by a fanatical attempt to force 
the Mahrattas witliin their tenitoiies to become Christians, and he ovemvcd 
the Siddee, who, afr-aid for his fleet, made all haste to depart. Bombay har- 
bom- had, however, proved so convenient a station that the Siddee fleet, after a 
short cruise, during which many devastating descents had been made on the 
Mahratta coasts, again retm*ned. The Bombay government ha\'ing again 
permitted it to occujiy its former station, Sevajee was greatly incensed, anil 
resolved to rid himself of it at all hazards. With this view he at first collected 
a large fleet of boats within his own territoiy, on the east side of Bombay har- 
bom* ; but flmding the attack of the Siddee fleet in tins maimer impracticable, 
he made application to the Portuguese at Tanna for permission to cross o^•er 
to Salsette, fi-om which he anticipated little difficulty in finding access to Bom- 
bay itself This peimission being refused, he tinned his attention to an opposiie 
quarter, and dexterously availed himself of two smjxU islands, called Ivennery 
and Heueiy, situated so as to command the southern entinuce of Bombay har- 
bom*. The natural strength of this position had hitherto been overlooked both 
by Portuguese and English; and when Sevajee had not only discovered it, but 
taken possession of Kennery, tlie larger of the two islands, and began to erect 
fortifications upon it, the gi'eatest alai-m prevailed. It was of no use to attempt 
negotiation, and therefore action was immediately resolved upon. The ])Ian, 
however, w;is very defective, and in the firet encounter the advantage wa.s 
rather in favour of Sevajee’s party. A second attempt would have been di-sc-'- 
trous to the assailants had not the Revenue, the only English frigate ju-cM-ut. 
kept her ground, and, after sinking five of the enemy’s ve.ssels, eoiupelled the 
whole fleet of fifty to seek .sjifety by flight. The Mahratuis still ke])t 
of Kennerv, and, mounting seveml cannon, tired without mucli .''kill or elicct 
^Meanwhile the ^loguls. infonned of tlie hostilities, exju'e.-^'ed a de,>ire to .-hale 
in them, and .sent a coinsiderable fleet to Bombay. The di.-lodgimut <<l tic- 
ilahrattas might now have been ea.-^y; but the Engli.-h, having ih.-covrre l 
the Siddee, if he .succeeded in capturing it, meant to keej. it to him-.-it, v.ac.h- 
held their aid, and left the two native poweis to light it out a- they I i.-t o-ul t 
The struoole was in consequence iirotnieteil. and wa- 
died in IGSO. 

rh war was tlms raging in it- vicinity. Boiui 
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[Booe II. 


A D. 10S3. 


Keigwin'a 

iimtiiiy. 


Its alarming 
progress. 


as an independent English settlement, and the seat of the power and trade of 
the English nation in the East Indies. 

Idle the court at home were conferring this magniloquent title on Bombay, 
an oveirt had taken place which threatened to render it a mockery. Captain 
llichard ICeigwiu, the commander of the garrison, in concert with Ensign Thom- 
hiu’ii and others, suddenly, on the 27th December, 1683, seized Mr. Ward, the 
deputy-governor, and the members of council who adhered to him, and issued a 
proclamation annulling the authority of the Company, and declaring the island 
to be immcdiatel}’’ under the protection of the King of England. Dissatisfaction 
with the treatment which he had received from Sir Josiah Child, and his brother, 
ilr., aiterwards Sir John Child, who had obtained a complete ascendency, the 
one as governor of the Company and the other as president of Surat and governor 
of Bombay, had tempted him to tinm rebel, while the general discontent pro- 
duced by the paltry reductions and other impolitic proceedings abeady adverted 
to, soon made the rebellion completely successful With compai’atively few 
exceptions the garrison and the inhabitants, when assembled, approved of his 
conduct, and recognized him as governor. The whole power of the island was 
thus in his hands. It is not easy to see on what grounds he could have 
imagined that his usurpation would receive any coimtenance in England; but 
as if he had been acting with the sanction of the crown, and with a single view 
to its interests, he required all the inhabitants to renew their allegiance to it, and 
proceeded to administer the government in its name. Immediately on hearing 
of the insiUTection President Child despatched three of the Company’s homeward 
bound ships bom Sui’at, having on board commissioners authorized to take 
measui’es wliich it was thought would prove elFectual. When they arrived 
the frenzy was at its height ; and the crews of the ships, catching the infection, 
so far from assisting in suppressing the revolt, began openly to fraternize with 
the revolters. The commissioners, alarmed at this new danger, were glad to 
avert it by allowing the ships to continue their voyage. In the meantime they 
remained on board a country vesseL 

About a month after the insm'rection broke out President Child arrived with 
tlu’ee other Company’s ships, and on finding from the spirit which prevailed, 
both on the island and among his own crews, that force was out of the question, 
made lavish promises of pardon and redress of grievances. Keigwin listened 
to his proposals, but it was only to reject them ; and after two months spent 
in unavailing conferences, the president despatched the ships to England, and 
with his commissioners returned crest-fallen to Smat, leaving the revolters still 
masters of the island. Keigwin, aware that appearances were entirely against 
him, drew up a justification, which he transmitted to the king and the Duke 
of York. His principal pleas were that by the misconduct of the parties in- 
trusted with the management of the Company at home and abroad, Bombay 
was on the point of being lost, and nothing but the energetic measui-es 
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tissociafces. In terms of this arrangement, the island was formally surrendered 
on the 19th of November, 168-1. In the beginning of the following year a new 
reign commenced by the death of Charles on 6tli February, 1685, and the acces- 
sion ot James II. A great change in the policy of the Company immediately 
took place; but before tracing it, it will be proper to attend to the changes 
which had in the meanwhile been taking place in the other settlements of the 
Company. 

Notwithstanding the numerous obstructions to wdiich the trade of the Com- 
pany "W'as subjected in the Eastern islands, it was detemiined still to persevere, 
and Bantam, as the most convenient intermediate point, continued to engross a 
considerable share of the annual investments. In the season 1676-77, the share ' 
allotted to it consisted of eight vessels, amounting in the aggregate to 3180 
tons. The spice trade was still the great inducement, but a new interest had 
been created by the prospect of establishing a factory in China. In that case, 
it was supposed that Bantam would become the entrepot between China and 
India. This purpose it was already serving to some extent; and the agent of 
Bantam was under orders to send annually, on the Company’s account, tea of 
the best quality to the value of 100 dollars. In this season, however, a direct 
iutercoiu'se was to be attempted, by sending a small vessel to Amoy under the 
charge of a person of known prudence and intelligence. From his information, 
the expediency of adopting fm-ther steps might be judged This hopeful experi- 
ment was frustrated by an atrocity. In April, 1 677, Mr. White, the agent, and 
a number of the principal servants of the agency, while sailing up the river of 
Bantam in their boats, were waylaid by the natives and barbarously massacred. 
The king and his sons were suspected of complicity, but denied it, and promised 
to make every exertion to discover and punish the perpetrators. Whether they 
did so is very doubtful, but the promise was aU that the few survivors could 
obtain. The effect was a tempoi’ary extinction of the agency. In the subse- 
quent season new appointments were made, but they appear not to have been 
judicious. Instead of attending to theii’ proper duties the persons appointed 
neglected them, and spent their time in squabbling with each other. In such 
circumstances trade languished, and before it could be revived the opening 
which had been anticipated at Amoy was closed by a Chinese civil war. Amid 
these discouragements, the only favourable incident was an overture from the 
Viceroy of Canton offering to admit the English to trade. In more prosperous 
times it would have been eagerly embraced, but the Company contented them- 
selves with returning a respectful answer, and requesting to know what privi- 
leges of trade would be given if an English factory were established at that 

port. 

In the season 1679-80, the prospect at Bantam had again brightened; for 
three ships, carrying 1600 tons and a stock of £69,000, chiefly bullion, were 
despatched to it. The inducement does not clearly appear; but from its being 
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as (in luniKT (Hvasioiis d! a similar description, clamoured loudly for redress; 
and negotiations with tliat view* were opened between the Englisli government 
and lilt! .Stales-general. ’I'liesc. after [iromising miicii, proved abortive, and the 
Company’s connection with Dantam was linaliy dosed. It had lasted eighty 
years. 

About tills time the Companys trade in the Persian Gulf was threatened 
with .similar c.xtinetion. At a very early period in their iiistory they had here 
acijuiied a jH'rmanent revenue, independent i»t the prolits ot trade, by a grant of 
halt ol the cn.'itoiirs ot (.lomberoon as a reward for assisting the Persians to 
e.xpd the IVirtuguese trom Ormu/. For a series of years they drew large sums 
by viitue oi this grant, and at the .same time carried on an exten-sive trade, 
making advantageous exchanges ol English and Indian goods against the raw 
.''ilks and other produce ol 1‘eisia. Every new reign in that country, however, 
endangered both their revenue and their trade; and they would often have 
abandoned the latter altogether had they not been aware that the moment they 
eea.sed to carry it on the former aPo would lie forfeited. At last the revenue 
hecame .still more preearioiis than the tnide, and it continued annuallj'’ to hgm'e 
in the Com[)an 3 '’s hooks under the name of arreais of customs at Gomberoom 
Again and again cojiummications pa.ssed on thi.s subject between the court at 
home and the presidency at Enrat. 

The great cpiestion was liow the Persian trade could be most effectually 
revived, and {layment of arrears obtainetl. At one time negotiation, at another 
force, seemed expedient; ami tiie Company hung, as it were, suspended between 
the two, leaning .sometimes to the one and sometimes to the other. In the 
season 1G75-7G, the warlike tendency had so far prevailed that two of the ships 
consigned to Surat were armed for service in the Persian Gulf; but before the 
final plunge was taken mi.sgivings nro-se, and the conclusion arrived at was that 
could 3000 tomands, equivalent to £9000 sterling per annum, be obtained by 
treaty in lieu of tlie Gomberoon customs, it would be far better to negotiate. 
This was undoubtedly a very judicious conclusion. Negotiation appears 
accordingly to have been attempted, but unfortunately without success; for in 
1G77-7S, we lind the Company again agitating the question of peace or war 
Avith Persia, and again giving the preference to the former, thoiigli it was only 
hoped that instead of 3000, 1000 tomands might be recovered. Dm’ing the 
folloAving season the subject appears to have been overlooked, and in that of 
1 679-80 it is mentioned only to record the de.sponding resolution, that unless 
the trade at Gomberoon should be more advantageous than it had proved for 
several 5 ''ears it Avas to be relinquished. The very next year the coui-t must 
have been agreeably surprised to learn that the arrears Avhich they had thus 
begun to regard as a desperate debt had become the subject of a special firman, 
by* Avhich the King of Persia had ordered the payment of 1000 tomands as 
them share of the customs for the jorevious year, and that their agent was m 
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]>iwi<)u>ly ici.-v-cd, 
luiUuK'l ooa.st. “to 


aii.l or.lored tlic couuiuiinlt-r.s of .ships consigned to the Coro- 
takc in a.s many large stunc.s at Johanna (one of tlie Comoro 

Isle.s) :!.s they could smv, to be 


n.-ed ior tlie building of the 
fort, that it might he placed in 
a .sufficient state of defence 
against atiy eneni}'." 

^feainvliile the subject of 
re\'enue wa.s still uppennost in 
the minds of the court, and 
they never omitted an occasion 
of inculcating the neccisity of 
inerea.'^ing it, and proposing 
plans for this purpose. ^Imong 
these the first which suLgested 
itself Wits a house tiix, Avith a 
^•iew to which a siu'vey was to 
ho made of :ill tile hou.'es at Madra.-i, hotii in the Portuguese and black to^vns. 
In anticipation of the dhcontenc which this tax. and a duty imposed on articles 
of consum{)ti()n, would produce, tiie authorities were instructed to explain that 
“ tliose who lived under the English protection must contribute to the charges 
b^* wliicli that i)rotection wits maintained” There were two other plans of 
increasing the revenue, for whicli less iipology was required The one was to 
obtain authority from the King of Golconda to establish a mint at Afadras, 
similar to the one which had already, by tlie authority of the English monarch, 
been established at Bombay; the otlier was to institute a bank, not, bowerer, 
in the full sense of the term, but merely to receive deposits for a limited time, 
and to an amount not exceeding in all £100,000. Tbe inducement to depo.sitois 
was the pajnnent of interest at the rate of not more than six per cent. ; and 
the object of the Company was not merely to procui’e the means of pm-chasiug 
goods at the cheapest rates, but to foi-m a stock which would enable the tigency 
and its dependencies to countei'balance the influence of the Butch. Consider- 
ing the very humble scale of the proposed bank, it is difficult to understand 
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how so much shorfld liave been expected fi*om it. 

The progress of the Company’s trade in Bengal was at this period consider- 
able. The principal factory was still Hooglrly, to which several others — ^Baia- 
sore, Cossimbazar, Dacca, Alalda, and Patna — were subordinate. In the season 
1 671-75 the whole amoimt of stock, principally bullion, sent to the eastern coast 
of India was £202,000. Of this, £65,000 was destined for Bengal It seems to 
have been suspected that it would prove insrrfficient, and accordingly the factors 
were authorized to increase it by taking up £20,000 at interest. The invest- 
ment purchased was to consist chiefly of silks and tafletas of a fine quality. 
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-■'l™’-™ mouth ot tlie Ganges. Could such an acquisition be made, fortifi- 

cations were to be immediately commenced. Such was the dubious position of 
the Company s establishments in Bengal when Charles II. died. 
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-tilh JJuke of lork, now James II., had been a considerable 
shareholder in the Company, and was underetood to be willing 
to employ all the power and influence of the crown in their 
ftivour. A new course of prosperity was hence anticipated, 
and it .soon became apparent that the moderation and caution 
hitlierto manifested were no longer deemed necessaiy. The interlopers were 
henceforth to be proceeded against witli a rigour Avhicb, Avbile admitted to be 
most desirable, liad previously been deemed impolitic. In England prosecutions 
were immediately to be commenced in the Comi of King’s Bench against no 
fewer than fort3'’-eight individuals, who Avere cliai-ged with violating the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges, and seA^eral of Avbom, it was supposed, would be 
unable to make any eftectual defence, because the statements contained in their 
petitions to the king Avere to be laid hold of as admissions of guilt. In India 
the judge-advocate established at Bombay Avas fimnished with the code of martial 
hiAV established in the Briti-sli army, that it might become the rule of his conduct 
in trying the commanders and officei’S of the interloping ships; and the president 
and coimcil Avere specially enjoined not to perplex themselves Avith questions as 
to the legality of tlie proceeding's, but to be careful in proAuding that the sen- 
tences pronoimced by the judge should be caiTied into execution. The Company 
must have been aAvare that tlie outcry which had been raised against them would 
thus become more clamorous than ever ; but they acted as if they had imbibed 
the spii'it of the last of the Stuai’ts, and were resolved, if 'they could not con- 
ciliate public opinion, to set it at defiance. 

In a siniilai- spirit, the native powers were no longer to he addressed in sub- 
missive petitions, but given to understand that the Company would henceforth 
treat Avith them as an independent power, and when aggrieved would, if neces- 
sary, compel redi-ess by force of aims. To show that this haughty tone meant 
as much as it expressed, the Company obtained the king’s patent, authorizmg 
them to appoint their president, Sii* John Child, “captain-general and admnal 
of all their forces by sea and land, in the northern parts of India, from Cape 
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. Nor was this all. The Portuguese were to he dealt with after a slmikr fashion ; 
and if they continued to exact customs at Tanna and Cai’anja, the president 
at Bombay was not only to refuse them, but to employ the fleet and military 
forces at his disposal in seizing Salsette and other dependencies, which it was 
asserted that the gi'ant of the port and island of Bombay ought to have carried 
along with it. 

The extravagance of these schemes, sufficiently apparent in itself, was signally 
thesciiemes. proved by the result. On the 28th October, 16S6, in consequence of a quarrel 
between three English and some native soldiers in the bazaar at Hooghly, hos- 
tilities were prematurely commenced. The nabob’s troops were defeated, and 
Hooghly sufiered severely by a cannonade of the Company’s fleet. Before this 
event, Shaistah Khan, the nabob, was disposed to compromise matters with the 
Company, or submit their differences to arbitration An amicable settlement 
was now impossible, and indeed was not desired by the Company, who had made 
up a list of claims exceeding in the aggregate £500,000 sterling, and were 
indulging the hope that by their warlike successes a considerable portion of it 
might be secured for their treasury, though they must have been aware that 
many of the items charged were fictitious, or at least conjectural As a speci- 
men the folio wing may be mentioned: — “ For detaining ye agent with ye silk 
at Cassumbuzar, iOO’OOO rupees” (£40,000). “For what extorted fiom us in 
presents, &c., 200,000 rupees” (£20,000). “To demorage of shipping, the three 
last years, 2,000,000 rupees” (£200,000). “For charge of 1000 men and twenty 
ships for ye war, also 2,000,000 rupees” (£200,000). 

Immediately after the attack on Hooghly, the Moguls, pretending to be 
intimidated, but merely with the view of gaining time, obtained a cessation of 
hostilities, during which the servants of the Company removed with their pro- 
perty from that town, and on 20th December, 1686, fixed on Chuttanuttee, or 
Calcutta, as a safer station while negotiations were pending. How these would 
issue soon became apparent ; for the nabob, making no secret of his intentions, 
seized upon the English factory at Patna, and imprisoned all the inmates. The 
prospects of the Company now became sufficiently alarming. The prematine 
attack had made the Moguls aware of what was intended ; the subsequent delay 
had enabled them to complete their preparations; and it had become impossible 
to disguise the fact, that the armament which had been provided was inadequate 
to its object. Chittagong could not be attacked with any probability of success. 

In proportion to the extravagance of the hopes which had been entertained w;is 
the despondency produced by failure. Mi\ Gyfibrd, the president of Madras, 
first took alarm. Auiamgzebe’s army was approacliing. It had already con- 
quered the kingdom of Bejapoor ; that of Golconda Avas on the pomt ol .slianng 
the same fate."^ What then was to prevent it fiom continiung its victorious 
career, and advancing upon Madms? Fort St. George, to reinforce tlie expedi- 
tion to Bengal, had been left almost entirely without a garrison and witiioiic 


Their failure. 
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This view of the matter so far prevailed, tliat tlie charter was made to jm.s and-r 
the common seal of the Company-, rnder tliis charter tlie cnrporatinu um., to 
consist of a mayor and ten iddermeii (three Company’.s .m vaiits and 
natives), who were to he justices of the peace, and wear thin .dik se-ark t i^owiiv 
and of 1 20 bm-gesses with black silk gowns. 

At the period when tliis charter was granted, tlie population of the city • f 
Madras, the tovm of Fort St. George, and the villages within the Gomp,uiy\ 
bounds was estimated at 300,000. The whole was held of the King of GoK ondv 
at a quit-rent of 1200 pagodas, or about .£430. The obligation to p.iy tiii.-. Mini 
could not be disputed; and 3 *et, as if the Company under their new poliev h.u! 
considered themselves entitled to dLspense with justice wherever foice could 
eftect their object, they caused intimation to be made to the king th.it their 
future payment to him would depend on his keeping 8t. d’home in such a niantu r 
as not to become an annoyance to Fort St. George. If he would not lot if. on 
lease or farm to the Compan 3 ^ the pre.sideut, “as representing an iudLpvndi’ut 
power, was not only to refuse payment of the quit-rent, hut to declare the p!a. e 
the property of the Company.” For the gross fraud and violence thiu joup. -ed to 
be perpetrated, tlie only justification attempted was that the King of Coicoiul f. 
power had been “much decreased by tlie victories of the Mogul, ami hr. e.\puh 
sion from Masulipatam by the Dutch," and that “it was impracticahle to c.ury 
on trade, or maintain a seat of government without revenue." Such were th - 
Machiavellian princijilcs shaniele.ssly advocated by tlie court in tlu-ir l- ttei > t“ 
Madras in the season 1GS7-SS. 

M^hen the failure of the e.xpedition to Deiigal was announctd in Kiifiin f. 
the court, instead of attributing it to the tortuou.s policy which th.-y h.el I - .'uu 
to pursue, were ungenerous enough to throw the whole Iduiic (ui tlc ir . > 

in India. The agency of Bengal were cen.Miicd tor their timid cemiu t, t !i u ,.'* 
with having .selli.'’hly pumued their own ends, u’eaidh » <<1 t!ic l.i.n lur .a i 
intere.sts of the king and Company who had ct<nfidid in tie m, and •? 

with expulsion from the .-lervici* it, by their .-'ini-'ter -t’heim •, the "lij tt» . s t. 
war .should not be acconipli-‘'hed. dhi.-e nbjcct > th'' t‘"m] my - i- ' '• '• 
willing to abandon; and theivtore, when di np.ttchio:.; ho.;'- .'dp < •; ^ 

Dcjcncr, under the eoinin.ind of Captain lle.itli, .md 
armed, and carrying .i rcintotvemi nt ot ItiU oldi.-t .. to ,i 
intimated their dcti-rmin.ition th.it ••ind- wt !< itm. .it.- n 
it should be Cide.l, to be h. !d a- an inde| , :.d. nt 
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cauthority. In the case supposed, therefore, Sir John Chhd was to he treatec 
apparently as if he had incnrred the displeasine of the Company, and they wen 
to follow out the ^n-etched system of duplicity by negotiating with the Mogu 
“for the restoration of them privileges and trade, upon the same basis as the} 
were anterior to his apparently imwise proceedings.” 

At this game of deceit it was not easy to overmatch the Mogul, and the 
Company’s experience ere long fuimshed a new illustration of the old adage, 
that “ honesty is the best policy.” Sir* J ohn Child displayed considerable dexterity. 
At first he despatched two of the Company’s ships to Mocha and Bussorah, and 
two others to China, with secret orders to seize aU the Mogul or Siamese vessels 
they might fall in with. At the same time he despatched a ship to Sinat to 
lie off the mouth of the estuary, and endeavour if possible to bring oflT all the 
members and property of the factory. The governor of Sinat was too well 
informed, and too much on the alert to be thus imposed upon. Without pro- 
ceeding to acts of violence, he kept such a strict watch that the escape of the 
agent and factors was impracticable. Craft being thus unavailing, Sir John 
Child tried the efiect of force, and suddenly seized all the Sinat ships in the 
port of Bombay. The governor, afiecting an intimidation wliich he did not 
feel, sent one of the English factors to liim with a complimentary letter, in 
which he expressed an anxious wish to come to an accommodation, and to know 
what terms would satisfy the Company, and induce them to resume trade. The 
factor retinned to Surat with a statement of grievances, comprising thnty-five 
articles, including, inter alia, satisfaction for stoppage of goods at the custom- 
house, for the obstruction of investments, for the demim-age of vessels detained, 
for the refusal to deliver up interlopers and their sliips, for the raising of customs 
from 2 to 3^ per cent., for the refusal of permission to coin money, for the impo- 
sition of arbitrary taxes, and the seizure of horses and goods for the Mogul s 
use without paying for them. 

Before any answer was returned to these propositions. Captain Andrews, 
commanding one of the ships which had been sent to the Persian Gidf, returned 
to Bombay, bringing with him an interloping ship and six Mogul vessels, which 


were sailing under Dutch coloius. These captmes speedily becoming known, 
put an end to the trick of concealing actual hostilities, and therefore, without 
anyfiu’ther attempt at disguise. Sir John Child despatched two large ships to 
Surat, with orders to seize all Mogul vessels that should be met with, and also 
to attack the Siddee’s fleet, if it shoidd attempt to cross the bm- with the viea' 
of putting out to sea. Dming these proceedings a new governor arrived at 
Sinat, and professed such fiiendly feelings, that Sir John Child, at the urgent 
request of the agent, made his appearance oft’ Surat, and succeeded, as lu; 
thoimht, in negotiating a provisional convention on the basis of his thirty-five 
artides. Though these fell for short of what had at one time been 
the Company, now alive to the difticulties in which then Iraud and foil} m- 
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them, and out of his princely condescension agi-ees, that the present be 
put into the treasury of the port, the merchants’ goods be returned, the town 
ilourish, and they follow their trade, as in former times; and Mr. Child, who did 
tlie disgrace, be tinned out and expelled. This order is in-eversible.” 

Company were thus, by a kind of just retribution, reaping the 
01 loss. bitter fruits of their war policy, another calamity had beMen them. Theii- 


gieat pation Janies II. had been di'iven from the throne which he unworthily 
occupied. The Revolution, which saved the liberties of the nation fr'om civil 
and ecclesiastical despotism, was no doubt eminently favom’able to trade; but 
the Coiniiany unfortunately stood in a frilse position. They held a monopoly 
which a jiowerful party were bent on wi-esting from them, and they had them- 
selves incurred much odium by the rigorous and despotic measm-es wliich they 
had adopted in maintaining their exclusive privileges. It would not have been 
wonderful if, in tliese circumstances, 'while they Avere regarded as almost identi- 
hed with the dynasty Avhich had just been expelled, they had shared its fate. 
The Company, though fully alive to the danger, did not lose heart, but resolved 
to leave no means untried that promised to avert it. 

The spirit of freedom evoked dming the struggle with the last of the Stuarts, 
was naturally taken advantage of by the opponents of the Company; and no 
sooner had William and Mary been seated on the throne, than it was boldly 
maintained that the croAvn had exceeded its powers in gi’anting exclusive priid- 
leges of trade, without the consent of the other branches of the legislature. This 
question, on the solution of which the very existence of the Company evidently 
depended, could not be much longer delayed. It Avas not to be expected that, 
Avhile thus existing only by a kind of reprieve, they would ventm'e on any lai-ge 
expenditure in ncAv and hazardous enterprises, or even continue them equip- 
ments on their previous scale. In the season 1689-90, they sent out only three 
ships, two of them destined for Bombay, and one for Foid St. George. At the 
same time, when they were thus curtailing them trade, they made strenuous 
exertions to increase their revenue; and, still clinging to the idea of becoming an 
independent Indian power, addressed the presidency of Bombay in the foUoAV- 
.vspiratious mg terms: — “ The object of our revenue is the subject of om‘ care as much as our 
^enue trade : Tis that must maintain our force when tAventy accidents may interrupt 
orm trade: Tis that must make us a nation in India: Avithout that Ave are but 
as a great nation of interlopers, united by his majesty’s royal charter, fit only to 
trade where nobody of power thinks it their interest to prevent us ; and upon this 
account it is that the Avise Dutch, in all their general advices which we have 
seen, write ten paragraphs concerning their government, their civil and military 
policy, warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one paragraph they Avrite 
concerning trade.” This language, Avhich certainly sounds strange in a Company 
which professed to be established “on a purely mercantile bottom,” may be 
partly explained by the change which had taken place in Eui’opean politics. 
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Company obtained a ne\r eiiarter mom tbe cro^ Befoi-e cxmeiderlng its terms, 
it wili be j}roper to gitmce at tiie state oi anairs in India. 

As already mentioned, tbe Compcmy sent ont only tbree- ships mom England 
in the season 1 SSibiXX In the ibdotring season the same number only TTits^^sent. 
and not so mneh for the pm-pose of canying on trade ax the srreat marts. wMeh 
they enjoyed before them unhappy hostilities rrith the Aogtil, as of pickiiii; i:p 
imy remains of TiTTme rrhich n%ht be ibtmd in leealiues not an'eeted bv these 
hostilities. Thus one of the vessels vras sent to Benooolen in Snmatm. rrhere. 
as a substitvite for Bantam, vrhieh vras no longer aceessible. a metorv had l een 
establishevi and forcined : the seeond vessel, destined tor Foit St Geoime. tvns to 
load vrith coast gnoxis, including those tvhieh it might- be possible to collect nom 
Bengitl: and the third, proceeding direct to Bombay, teas to endeavom* to obtren 
a cargo by touching at the dinerent stations on the Malabar coast. In 
trade took a nevr staiT, and the number of ships despatched ammmted to eleven. 
The main cause of the increase tvas the le^stablislnnent of nude •within the 
Mogul territories, on terms which, though hmruliating. the Compemy were too 
glad to accepw : btit something also may have been due to the better pwespect 
which they now had of obtaining a eonnrmation of their privileges ht'm the 
king. The latter cause must have operated still more poweriuiiy in the ensuing 
season, and accordingly the number of shipvs sent out amounted to diirteeu, 
which settled as two successive neets in Jamtary rmd March. 

Btu'inar the hostilities with the MoijiA the Dtitch and French had nuned 
the blimxieis of the Cc»mpany to goovi accoimt, imd. in a lucmner, moii(>poiitevi 
the Indian market. The aclvantages thus actjtiired by the Dutch were net 
eventually of seriotis consevpuence, because the suict alliemoe into which they 
were brouijht with Emjland pu'evented them mom using ciiese axlvcmtages. at 
Ie;tst opienlv. tor the pvorpese of injiu'ing the Comp'oaiy. Ihe ctise wc.s xiiiferent 
with the Freuck Mlule the Company were Sitcrincing Ml tlie suhstcuitisl 
advantaires which it had cost them the better part oi a century to sectire. the 
French had not only established laccories at i?tu~at on the MMatar co^ist. :vntl :u 
the mouth of the Ganges, but had acvpuiroxl a conmi'.uixiing settlement on ti.e 
Coromamdel coast at Pondicherrp*. elght\'-iive miles south-sourh-AVest oi M:a:r.as. 
Even when Enmce and Englaml were ’ allies, the Company coukl itot reira-.u 
from expressing the jealousy anxl fern- which they felt at die rising presj vrity 1 1 
the French : and now that the alliance lunl heen bivkeu up. and the tveo na:n ns 
were once move open enemies, one of die lirst instructions sc-nt out ti.c j n:^:- 
denev of Sm-ai was to emleavour to secure the safety of tlMr sctt!tnicnt,> ..i.a 
trade bv wresdmr Pomliclierry from die French. Tiiis was tar mare tn..ui n.a 
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amjnj in ppxoqs saF’^^I apBJj aT|j qon[AV. no snuaj ot^j oj sb snotjisod 

-o.id jB.ianaS jo sauas b imop SnpCBj ‘pajdopB ajaAi snoijnjosaa; ‘p.TBaT{ J^pnj naaq 
SuiABq sapTS qjoq pnB ‘noijijad-aajnnoo b qjxM- sjnanoddo Jiax{j jo noijijad aqj 
jam a[TT];AuiBant ifnBdnioQ ai^j;, -pBOjqB pnB anioq jb qjoq aonapnodsa-uoa aqj jo 
AiaiA B pnB ‘sjqap pnB ‘qsBO 'spooS ‘qoojs paqj jo ajBmijsa nB ‘sjnnoooB s^^nBd 
-niOQ aqj jo ajBjs jOBxa nB SnrjinlDaa: iCq nBSaq ‘jt jo aonBzxnSoo aqBj oj ‘asnox{ 
ox[j .'fq pajxnoddB 'aajjxxnxnoo :p pnB ^ noxjnajjB a^qBjapxsnoo jobtjjb oj jon jnBj 
•™o!x -xodnix ooj SBAi noxjxjad aqj ^Cq pasxBj noxjsanlb aqq, -noxjBn aqj oq. jsoj iCjaixqna 

-njosai £tei. ' ' ' ' * 

-uaOTBnJuA Snxaq xnojj apBij Bqxnj qsBg; aqq aABS oj aq^qB sbav AnBdxnoQ Axan b jo qnaxnx(sq 
-qBjsa ax{j jnq Snxx{jon jBqj OAo.xd oj ‘snoxnxnoQ jo asnojj axjj oj 
pajnasajd ifax^j xpupxv noxqxqad b iCq ‘pa.moABapua ox^ai 'saxxnana . 
jxaqj oq sa§BqnBApB jBa.iS aAB§ ‘noiqnjOAaqj aqq i!q paonpo.Td pnnn 
oqqnd ax{q jo ajBjs axjq pnB ‘[nSopj; axqq xqqiAx paSB.ona pBq jCnBd ■ 

-xuoQ axfj x[on{A\ ui .xbav aqj jo noiqBnini.iaq pijaaB-iSsip aqq UiO ■’ 

) 

'qtoann^a'cd jo '(ot: iCq paqsqqiixsa jJu'BdinoQ qcAiqj — ssansopsip 
snofcpaws puc jtiaquq Qpsafoq^w — suorauioQ jo ssnog; 9 q^ jo Suqasj — saaijiijqo umojo axSj^ 

IIIA 'aaXcEVHO. 


•sraoqsno pnB sanp .xnoq.xBX]; iCaoj oq 'asBqomd 
jxaqq jo 9nq.itA nx ‘paxuxBp iCnndxnoQ aqq xpxx^Ai qipopi axp azraSooa.x oq pasnjaj pxiB 
‘iCsnoqBaf qsoinqxx axp qxaqsajniBxu ‘saxpB .nxo ‘xpqxxQ; axp ‘iCqxuxoF aqBqxatnnxt .xxaqq 
nt saAqasxnaxp ijTqioj oq iCqqam'b iCnBdniOQ ax{q paAiopB ‘.xbav qB naxp a.xaAV aAV 
xnox^AV xpxAV ‘xpna.Tj[ ax{q opqAv qnxp ‘snoT.ino .Tax[qB.T sx qj ■piA'^OC ’^S .F 
-aqqqas qnBqjodxui pnB .Sno.xqs ai{q oqnt paq.xaAnoo ^qaqBrpaninix jxnB ‘ootn.xd OAxqBU 
B xno.Tj asBqojnd iCq j)a.TinTboB sbav ‘Xuaxpqino j jo qqnos sapxn aAjaAvq qnoqB iCpio 
■>g iToJjo ‘xnBqBdBuSaj^ o.iaqAV ‘qsBoa qsBa ax{q no nxBS b jiCq paonBqBq.xaqxmoo qBqAv 

juamarwas -0inos SBAV ssoj sixpp •iCBqiuog; JO sapni ifqjp nix{qiAV sdixp s^ilnBdxnoQ aqq jo ano 
jDa.xnqdBo pnB ‘Bipnj jo qsBoa qsaAV axjq no aonB.iBaddB sqx apBnt jDBxq xpnpv ‘snn.§ 

ifquaAvq pnB ‘^Cq.xoj ‘ilqxis ‘xis-Xqxis iCpAxqoadsa.T Sniqnnoni ‘sdiqs .xnoj jo qaap 

•oC 9 x -a-v xpna.i^ b qsxixBSB pnno.iS uavo diaqq xnBqniBxn oq aqqBun a.iaAV iCaqq qBX|q ‘i{.T.xaxpTp 
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without leaving a sufficient fund to pay aU debts and carry on the trade 
—that no ships, either with permission or without, for the future he allowed to 
go to the East Indies, except only such as should be of a company, or be estab- 
lished by act of parliament — and that the joint stock of a company to trade to 
the East Indies be for twenty-one years, and no longer.” 

Thougli in these resolutions no express mention was made of the existing Com- 
the'Tonr evident, from other resolutions adopted immediately after, that 

poly. the intention of parliament was to continue them in possession of their mono- 
poly; for after stipulating “that per- 
sons having above the sum of d£*5000 
in the stock of the present East India 
Company, in their own or other per- 
sons’ names, be obliged to sell so much 
thereof as should exceed the sum of 
il'SOOO, at the rate of one hundred 
pounds for every hundiud," and “ that 
the members of the committee of the 
East India Company be obliged to 
give secmity, to be approved of by the 
house, that the stock and estate they 
now had should be made good 
ri£’749,000, all debts paid,” it was 
added, “that secmity being first given, 
an humble address be presented to his 
majesty, to incorporate the present 
East India Company by chartei’, ac- 
cording to the regulations agreed upon by the house, that the same might pass 
into an act.” 

Atldress to To some of these regulations as unnecessary or impolitic, valid objections 
^loivlthe might easily have been made ; but the Company apparently resolved to waive 
Company, witliiu a Week, Sir Thomas Cooke the governor, and two other com- 

mittees of the Company, produced their proposals of secmity. They were not 
deemed satisfactory, and the house, after a short delay, adopted the following 
resolution, dated 11th February, 1692 — “That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty to dissolve the present East India Company, according to the 





Old Ea.st India House, circa 1650 ' 


' This view is from an oM print, copied from a 
painting in the possession of Sir. Fulham, of the 
India House. The inscription on it is, “ Hcfc Huis 
van den Cost Indische Compagnie en Louden.”^ A 
brief notice of the houses used by the Company is at 
foot of print, wlieuce we extract the following,- 
From IGOr to 1621 the affairs of the Company were 
chiefly transacted at the house of the first governor. 
Sir T. Smith, in Fhilpot Lane. The regular establish- 


ment of the Company in 1621 w.a3 at Crosby Home, 
in Bisbopsgate Street, then belonging to Lord Nor- 
thampton. In 1638 the Company removcl to fho 
house of Sir Christopher Clitheroe, in Le.adenh.all 
Street, at that time governor; and >« 1618 removed 
to the house represented .above, .adjoining to Sir 
Christopher's, In 1726 .a now front w.as made. am| 
a new building was in progre.-u, which rcm.aincd tiJl 
1700, when the present .structuro was cowmciice.l. 
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suoi()oi3snuT^^ .Toj- ^CtiuduioQ uodti spu'craap c^hsahi tniq ep'cns.rad t|°noxi0 
9 q ppoAi. ‘iC^jsafeur siq jo qov oqqnd v ^q tjons ^tre ®TiiuoTC}tt9Tii gjuq gqc^ 

^}9iC ‘pTCS9jop ST3 'inSoif eqq. .oun|qou 9 As.o iCu-cdiuoQ oqq. qSnoq'^YV ’pn-cq 
sj^qirasppS V rn qs'BD Suyanujc s;^t[i3qoa9a.t gqq ‘^P'Bp .oui.on'eqo g-TO qoiqAV ‘sagqo.iq 
pTO saBiCn-eq tiavo’ . qgq'; q^^tAV sc^unooou Saiiraiu araqc^ ti'Bq^^ j9qq.o 'sc^ogfqns sk[ jo 
jCut3 .to |n°oj^ oj .iCiniod u jou 9Aio .^9x^j juqj xn.iqj’B ^Csqi 'SOJ'bjso tia\o 

arax{j joj /jr,ino 0 s 9 At.§ ppoxjs /eqj iCqAi nos-BOj oxr Aioxrq i!9i{j ‘i!jT.xno9S oj sv Ivs 
uC^quinq iC8qx 'ppoAV 9X|j jo j.x'od jCxiib xit pgxxpA sx Suu^jiCxi'B soxiTS-Boxn 9X][q. qu 
i!q ‘Aquotxi .^pTra-i xii qjJOAi i^q-eoj ojxj iCgqj u'sqj onpA ssgj ^h'B s9J'bjs 9 Jraqj jo 
p9ss9ssodsxp 9q ppox[s iCexiJ i!x{AV nos'B9J .xo axxji on Avouq tCox^j jnq ioopxd jng.xjxxo 

J-BXj^J XI-BX^J XIJ.XOA1 0JOXU .^q'BOXSUT.XJXIT 9q OJ JX 9A0.xd H'BO pTIlX AVOUq iCoXjJ pH's f pO.Xp 
-utiq .xgd OS 13^ JOj s{ps iC];ju9.xjno a\.ou 'sgx.xxjsjgAp'B JX9X|^q. jo suoxjno9sa9d pu'B S9xxixnn 
-|xxo 9XJJ qxx jgpuix 'qoojs q9X|j pH's t joj qos qxAA jx jtxx^aa sx §uxqj^x9A9 jo 9 xx|'ba 
9X[j j'Bqj A'bs 'ajq /dd-eq su]; jo 9s.xnoo opqAX eqj xix goxjstxC snoux'Bj pux? xiAAOXiq 
s XjsgpBxn siq pH's poQ oj 9sxl^^o sixo9JX[Stj: .xx9X|j Smpuoxixxnoogj; ‘jCmxduxoQ 9 X[jl » — 
p9.x9AiSU'e sixAi jx — ^,:iCjTJxxo9S gqq 0 X{ji!q pgqraxuopux oq oj qoojs Avon 9X{j snoxsugj 
-9.xd 9SoqAi jsnpSq 'sjoofqixs su| puix px.oOj;\[ gqq. oj opTxxxi xioxjotxjsxj'bs pxixx ‘pred 
sjqgp qu pooS gqxxxu o^ oSeSua qxAv ifoxij six ‘ssaj xpixxxx os jx? asp .xo urns 
ji3X{j gotipo.xd iCqxxnjoajja xi^^qs jt jux^j iCjpxnoas aAxS xnxo iCaxjj jx ‘OOO'tfZS^ pgjix.x 
aq oj pui3„ ‘(oOO'OOO'^cF “xiqiaaoxa jou pnu ‘OOO'OOS'lrT ^sixaj jix oj Supunoxire 
pxmj pgsodoid axp) „pttnj aqj jo q.xixd aq oq iCxnxdxnoQ quasa.xd axp jo qooqs 
•ifmdruoo gqj^ — S13AX qoxqAV ‘uoxqxsodo.td puoo9S axp ojj •snox.xxxo pui3 quxixnb ^C.xoa a.xu 
suo^oafqo sigAvsxiix 9xp JO 9Uiog 'oq p9qo9fqo iCpixoixu9.xqs q.xxxd qsora 9qq .xoj puu ‘p9zpxquo 
yCpqtimxn aiaAi suoxqxsodojd aqq .x9AAsn'B sxx|q xij ^/iCuixdxuoQ nxpui qsug; axp jo 
xioxqixpxSaq; jcoj scroxqpodoj^j jo .x9d'Bj v. oq ‘iCTOdtcroQ ixipuj qsixg; oxp jo saaqqxin 
-uxoQ JO q.xnoQ pxix? SxoujOAoS-iCqndaQ; ‘jon.xaAOQ aqq jo .xaAVsxxy aqqnmjj „ aqq 
paqixo iCaxp qurpA paxr.iixqa.x iCuixdxxioQ axp 'pasxxxio.xd /Cy.xaux.ioj pixq ilaqq six xnaqq 
SuxqdaooTX jo p’eaqsxxj 'sxropxppix puix suoxqix.xaq]ix quixq.xodxxxx yC.xaA axiios apixxn ospx 
pxxix ‘[x-Bqap oqni a.xoxxi qonxii pa.xaqua ‘suoxucxxoQ jo asnojj axjq iCq pauoponixs suop 
-xipsa.x axjq jo qj.txds aqq Surareqa.i ajxx|AA ‘.taqxxnxn xix 0Avq-Xq.xxqq ‘sxxoppodo.xd aqj^ 
^/iCnixdxnoQ 'Bxpu]; qsxxg; ax[q .oaiqixp®a.x .xoj sxxopreodo.ij,, 'pajqxqua ‘.ladixd aqxx.xoqixp 
■pgsodMd U 1 X dxx Axa.qD ‘p9.x.xajai xxaaq pixxj .xgqqixxxx a|OX|AV ax]q xxxox|av oq 'paxmoo iCALxd ox|q jo 
Ai9^s[ aaqqxraxnoo aqq 'ifiSxrxp.xooay 'apixiii aq ppxoqs six snoxqixpi.oa.x xptxs oq qxxnqxxs oq 
SnxqLTAi iCq saApsxnoxjq pmxoq ‘a.xixqxxpxSaj aqq xxxo.ij xnxijq .oupj aqq xuo.xj qoadxa oq 
a.TOxn pixx{ iCaxp qixxp aAaqaq oq xiosixa.t Snpvxxq /tuxxduioQ axpp ^/.xaAVSxixx aAppod 
six[ xnax[q oaxS auxxq q.xoxp ix nx pnix 'qx jo .xapxsuoo oq axnp aqixq ppxoAV axj qixxp 
qnq 'qi oq jaAisuxx quasaid ix aAxS ppxoqs ax{ paqoadxa aq qou ppxoa qx qixqq puix 
‘uiop.§nxq sup jo apix.xq axp oq aouixq.xodxux qxxaxS Ax^a. jo .xaqqixxu xx stxav qx qixx^j, „ 
‘papda.x ifqsafixxu srx{ 'asnox{ apxpv axp yfq paqxiasa.id aq oq pa.x 0 p.xo sxxaa xppjAi 
'ssaapp-B sup o^ ,/qp ^nup ppxoxp xuopsxAV p.iCo.x su| ux iCqsafixxu su]; six .xanuixxn 

xpxxs ux 'uiopSxnq sup oq apix.xq ixqxnj qsixg; aqq jo .ouxA.xasa.xd .xaqqaq aqq .xoj 

•S69X u v TCxi'BdtuoQ xxpDXxj qs'Bg; .xaxpouix aqnqpsuoo oq puix ‘.xaqxixxp .uaxp xxx paA.x0sa.x s.xaAAod 
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azul preteuces done in ages past, before any of the present adventm-ei's were 
born ; and therefore that part ot the proposition seems manifestly impossible, as 
ell as unjust, neitlier the Alogul nor any ot his subjects having made any com- 
plaint to his majesty ot the Company's being in debt to him or tliem; that 
being only a suggestion of the interlopei-s and their adherents, not only now, 
but toi man_\ ^eais past. ,^Vs to that hy 2 )othe.sis — it they can give seciu'ity — ^it 
will not become the Company to say what they might of their own abilit}', or 
the ability or disaljility of their adversaries; they are, on both sides, well 
known on the Exchange.” 


UH 

unjovsty’d 
.uia«or to 
the .vJilrcjd 


The other answers exhibiting a similar spirit, were regarded bj'" the long as 
a formal rejection by the Company of the charter wliich had been ofiered to 
them; and accordingly, on the 1-Ith November, 1692, he retm-ned the following 
answer to the address which had been presented to him on the subject during 
the previous session of parliament: — 

“ The House of Commons having jwesented an addi'ess to the king to dis- 
solve the jiresent East India Company, according to the power reserved in their 
charter, and to constitute a new one, his majesty took into consideration the 
proper methods of compI}ing with their desnes, and of securing effectually this 
advantageous trade to the nation. 

“ But his majesty, upon examination of the charter, and consulting his judges 
and learned council, foimd that he could not legally dissolve the Company but 
upon tixree yeam’ warning; aird that dining the thi'ee yeai’s after warning the 
Company must subsist, and might continue to trade ; and that although the 
king might constitute a new company, yet he could not empower such new 
comi^any to trade till after tlnee years, the crown ha^dng expressly covenanted 
not to grant any such liberties. 

“Hereupon his majesty was very apprehensive of the ill consequences of 
giving warning to the Company, because they would then be less solicitous of 
jxromoting the true interest and advantage of the trade, whereof they could not 
long reap the fruits, and that no new company could be immediately admitted 
to it ; so that tins very beneficial trade, which is aheady so much impaired, 
might be in danger of being entirely lost to the nation. 

"His majesty, very desirous to prevent so great a mischief, and to gratify 
the House of Commons in the end, since he could not do it without great hazard 
in the manner they proposed, requii'ed the East India Companj^ to ansu'er 
directly whether they would submit to such regulations as his majesty sliould 
judo-e proper, and most likety to advance the trade; and the Company ha^ung 
fiffly agreed to it, and declared their resolution in writiug, his majesty com- 
manded a committee of his privy council to prepare regulations ; which they did, 
and offered them to the Company; but the Company, notvuthstanding then- 
declaration of submission, rejected almost all- the material particulai-s. 

- “So that his majesty, finding that what possibly the House of Commons 
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been of long time, to the honour and profit of the nation, a coipo- 
rntion, {ind tliat ''some doubt or fpicstion hath of late been made touching 
tlie vjilidify of tlic charter-^ of the said Company, and whether the same be not, 
in strictne.ss- of law, void, by tlie not actual payment into the receipt of our 
excliecpier of llie fimt (piartcrl}'- payment of the tax of £5 per eent. charged on 
general joint stock of the said Comi^any,” proceeds as follows; “Now know 
ye, tliat we, taking the premises into our ro 3 \al consideration, and well weighing 
wliat disordei'S and inconveniences Avould befall the said Company, and other 
persons concerned and employed in their trade, especially in the remote parts 
of (he world, if we should take advantage of the forfeiture aforesaid (if any 
he), and wc being willing that the said governor and Company, or late governor 
and Companj’ of jMerchants of London trading into the East Indies, and their 
successors, shall have and enjo}’- all sucli and the like lawful powers, privileges 
and advantages, and immunities; and in as ample manner, to all intents and 
purposes, as if the said firet quarterly payment of the said tax had been duly 
and rcgularl}!' made according to the said act; of our especial grace, certain 
knowledge, and mere motion,” constitute and appoint Sir Thomas Cooke, 
kniglit, and various other individuals named, “and all and every other persons 
w*ho were membei'S of tlie said Company, or late Company of Merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies, on the 2oth da}' of March, now last past, 
who have not since parted w'ith their stocks in the said Company ; and all and 
every other person and pemons who, since the 24th of March last past, b}' buying 
stock or otherwise, have come into, and remain in a capacity of being members 
of the said Company, be and shall be one body coi-porate and politick in deed 
and in name,” fee. 

Special pro- Wliile tlius generally confirming aU the rights and privileges previously en- 

newdiarter joycd by the Company, the new charter contains the following important pro- 
viso: — “If the said governor and Company of JMerchants of London ti’acling 
into the East Indies, and their successors, do not accept of, and from time to 
time, and at aU. times hereafter, act according to, and put in due and effectual 
execution, and submit and conform in all things unto such orders, directions, 
additions, alterations, restrictions, and qualifications, relating to the constitu- 
tion, continuance, determination, rights, powers, or privileges of the said Com- 
pany, or the government thereof, or of the said governor and Company ; or the 
encouragement, management, regulation, or advancement of trade ; or of the 
present or future joint stock of the said Company; or concerning any future 
subscriptions, to be made by way of increase or addition to the joint stock; or 
for ascertaining the true values of the said joint stock, at and during the times 
of any such future subscriptions ; which, and as we, our heirs or successors, by 
the advice of our or their privy council, shall from time to time, at any time 
before the 29th day of September which shall be in the year 1694, think fit to 
make, insert, limit, direct, appoint, or express in or by any further or other 
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cliarter, letters-patents, or other writing or instrument, under our or their great a.d. ion. 
seal of England, then and in each and every of the cases aforesaid, it shall and 
maj’ be lawful to and for us, our heirs and successors, by letters-patenis, under 
our or their great seal of England, to determine, revoke, and make void these 
presents, and the grant herebj’' made.” 

The object of this i:)roviso evidently was to bind the Companj?- to the accept- Effect gm 
ance of those conditions which the House of Commons had embodied in a series proviso, 
of resolutions already referred to ; and accordingly, in little more than a month 
after the date of tlie above charter, efl'cct was given to the proviso by another 
charter, in which, with several not unimportant modifications, the parliamentary 
resolutions were enforced. In this new charter, dated 11th November, 1693, 
after a repetition of the proviso, and a preamble stating, inter alia, the import- 
ance of the traffic to the East Indies, and the desirableness of rendering it 
“more national, general, and extensive than hitherto it hath been,” the Com- 
pany are taken bound to accept and agree to a scries of propositions, of which 
the most important are — that all subjects of the British crown, whether natural 
bom, or “naturalized and endenized,” shall be entitled to become members of 
the Coinpaii}' ; that d?74I,000 .shall be added to the present general joint stock 
“by the new subscriptions of such persons who shall be minded to adventime 
any share; that no person shall subscribe or hold more than cP 10,000 of stock 
in his own or any other name ; that the new subscriptions, if exceeding in the 
aggregate iP7-lI,000, shall be individuallj’’ reduced 2 ?ro rata; that every ,P1000 
up to =P1 0,000 shall give a vote, tlius allowing to the individual possessed of the 
maximum of stock ten votes in all ; that the qualification for a committee shall 
be cPlOOO, and for governor and deputy-governor cPIOOO; that all di\ddends shall 
be paid in money ; that no private trade shall be permitted ; that with the excep- 
tion of saltpetre sold to the crovm, all sales shall be public, by inch of candle ; 
that no single lot of goods, except jewels, shall exceed d?500 in value; and that 
British produce and manufactures shoidd be annually exported to the amount of 
.P100,000. 

These clauses, though binding the Company to conditions which must have cissatisfac 

, tlon with 

prevented many of the abuses of which their previous management was accused, the new 
not only fell far short of what their avowed opponents had anticipated, but 
failed to satisfy the public mind ; and the question having again been keenly 
agitated, and brought specially before parliament by a petition praying for the 
erection of a new East India Company, the House of Commons “ examined the 
charters of the old Company, the book of new subscriptions, the state of their 
present stock, and the petition above mentioned; and after mature deliberation” 
resolved, on the 19th of January, 1694, “that all the subjects of England have 
equal right to trade to the East Indies, unless prohibited by act of parliament.” 

The point thus summarily decided by one branch of the legislature was pro- 
perly a question of law ; and several years before, under very different circum- 
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undergone a lengthened discussion in the Court of Kings Bench. 
In the year 1683, when the crown was stretching its prerogative to the utmost, 
the East India Company, deeming the time favourable for obtaining an authori- 
tative decision in favour of the validity of their, charter, determined to tiy the 
question, and with that view brought an action against Thomas Sandys for 
attempting to trade within the limits to which they had, by their cliarter, an 
exclusive right. Sandys argued that the Company was a monopoly, and being 
consequently struck at by the statute against monopolies, had usurped powem 
which, however sanctioned by the crown, could not be legally maintained. The 
case, of which a full report is given in the state trials, under the title of the 
“Great Case of Monopolies,” attracted much attention; and having been fully 
argued by the ablest counsel at the bar, was not finally decided till 1685, when 
James II. had mounted the throne, and Jeffreys was lord chief -justice. The 
decision, as might have been expected in the circumstances, was in favour of the 
royal prerogative, and found that “ the grant to the plaintiffs of the sole trade 
to the Indies, exclusive of others, is a good grant.” The victory which the 
Company thus gained was more apparent than real. The decision was in their 
favour, but the argument was clearly against them ; and the maintenance of 
their monopoly became in consequence identified, in the public mind, vdth that 
of despotism. Hence, when the Revolution had made way for the establish- 
ment of constitutional freedom, their position became insecure, and every new 
discussion of their privileges seemed only to bring them nearer to the brink of 
destruction. The resolution of the House of Commons was indeed a vhtual 
repeal of their monopoly, because it declared that nothing but an act of parlia- 
ment could make it valid. 

There was stfil, however, good ground to hope that such an act of jrarliament 
might yet be obtained. The king, by the chaiders which he had granted, had 
parnamLt. gouL© as far as he could safely do in theh favour ; and it was well understood, 
that while many of the members of the legislature were sincerely attached to 
their interests, because convinced that the trade to the East Indies could be best 
carried on by the present Company, there were others on whom, after argument 
liad failed, another Idnd of influence might be brought to bear. What tins 
influence was, and how unscrupulously the managers of the Company had 
employed it, soon became apparent. 

Extensive Several instances of bribery and corruption in the administration of imbho 
ofiices having been detected, rumours began to prevail that the whole body 
politic was conmpt. Suspicion fell especially upon the city of London and (lie 
East India Company; and on the 7th of ilarch, 1695, the House of Commoii‘> 
appointed a committee to inspect the books of the.se two bodie.s. The guilt of 
the former was easily established, as the chamberlain’s books contained an entn 
bearing that 1000 guineas had been paid to Sir. John Trevor, sjienker tiie 
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a hill brought into paiiianient under the name of the " Orphans’ Bill.” The guilt A.n. ig95. 
of the Company was not so easil}' established, though enough was at once 
discovered to show that bribery to an enormous extent must have been carried 
on. From an abstract obtained from the Company’s books, it appeared that 
from 16SS to 1694 inclusive, i’l 07,013, 12s. ^d. had been paid in cash for what 
was called the “Company’s special service.” In 1693, when Sir Tliomas Cooke 
was governor and Francis T^'ssen deputy-governor, the sum issued under this 
head was cBS7,402, 1 2s. 3d On searching for the orders for this issue, the Bnberj-. 
committee discovered a minute of a court of committees, dated the 13th of 
April, 1693, and .stating, hiicv (dia, “Tlie governor this day acquainting the 
court with what proceedings had been made in tlieir affairs towards gi’anting a 
new charter, and with Avhat had been disburst by him in prosecution thereof, 
the court approved of the said charges, and ordered a warrant to be made out 
for the same ; and returned him thanks for his great care, pains, and trouble in 
their service, desiring him to proceed in the perfecting thereof.” Tv^o other 
minutes to a similar effect were found, together with one dated the 23d of 
November, 1693, in which “it is ordered that the ca.shier-general do from time 
to time make payment of such sums of mone}’- for carrjnng on of the Company’s 
service as the governor shall direct, punsuant to the sense of the jn-esent debate.” 

In regard to the disioosal of the monej^ the committee reported that they Employ- 
had been unable to obtain any further account than that it was for special seoietser- 
service, and that a large part of it had been put into the hands of Sir Basil 
Firebrace. On examining the Company’s ca.sh-book, they found a balance at 
their credit of i?124,249, 15s. lOd. ; but on asking Mr. Portmans, the cashier, if 
he had the same in ca.sh, he answered that he had not, and in its stead produced 
the following voucher by Su' Tliomas Cooke: — “Received, the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1698 [1694], of Mr. Edmond Portmans, for account of the East India 
Company, ,P90,000; which I have disbm*st and paid for cP99,197 stock, in 
the East India Company, for their account ; which I promise to be accormtable 
for on accoimt of the East India Company ; and was by order of the Company 
the 24th of November, 1693.” No such amount of stock had been transferred 
to the Company’s account; but the committee, on examining Sir Benjamin 
Bathurst, one of the Company’s court of committees, were told by him, that 
“finding so great a sum as ^30,000 charged for secret services, he had some 
warm discomse with Sir Thomas Cooke about it, to know how it was disburst ; 
but he refused to give him any particulars, and told him he should remember 
he was bound by his oath to the Company to keep their secrets.” Sir Benjamin 
added, that “about April, 1694, understanding they were in want of monej'', 
he looked into the cash-book ; which casting up, he found a considerable sum 
in Cash; and taking some persons with him, discoursed Sir Thomas Cooke 
thereof, who said the riP90,000 he had received was to gratify some persons in 
case the bill should pass.” 
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33o.<i(lo the aRovo suspicious jKiymeut.s, tlic committee discovered a contract 
of n very singular de.scri]dion. H bore the date of the 2Gth of February, 1694; 
and bound the Company to pay for 200 tons of .saltpetre, to be brought home in 
the .shi]) Sci/moin' from India, the snm of X’l 2,000, together with £25 freight per 
ton to the owners of the .ship, besides all chargc.s in England. It seems that this 
saltpetre, for which .i’l 2,000 was to be paid, conld be purchased in India for 
d’2000 ; and this snm was actually advanced b}' the Company for that purpose, 
and not only so. bnt they also granted bond \inder the Company's seal for 
, FI 0,000, as the remaining balance payable by a certain day, whether the ship 
shoidd arrive in safety or not. 'J’lie result of the contract is thus accurately 
explained by the committee; — “The Comjmny runs the adventure of <£*12,000 
for that which cost only F2000, and must comsequently lose ^£*12,000 if the 
shi]"* miscarry; and on the contrary, the seller on the other hand gets <£*10,000 
clear without disbunsing or running the hazard of one ])enny; and what is yet 
more, a certain loss of F9000 or d?l 0,000 will attend it if the ship amve in 
safety.” 

Tlie report of the committee was made on the 12th of March, 1695; and 
on the 18th the House of Commons resolved, “that whosoever shall discover 
any money or other gratuity given to any member of this house for matters 
transacted in this house- relating to the orphan^ bill or the East India Com- 
pany, shall have the indemnity of this house for such gift.” On the 26tli it was 
ordered, “ that Sir Tliomas Cooke, a member of this house, do give an account to 
the house how the c£*87,402, 12s. od. mentioned in the report was distributed.” 
When examined he refused to answer, and was committed to the Tower. At 
the same time a bill was ordered to be brought in for the pui’]oose of obliging him 
to give an account. So much were the house in eaniest that, in little more than a 
week, the bill, though counsel was heard against it, was passed and carried to the 
House of Lords. When it was read there for the first time it was vehementh 
opposed by the Duke of Leeds, lord-president of the council, wdio commenced 
with a most solemn pi-otestation of his cleanness and innocence, and laying his 
hand upon his breast, declared upon his faith and honoim “ that he was perfect!} 
disinterested, and had no part or conceni in this matter, and therefore might the 
better appear against it.” Sir Thomas Cooke, being brought from the Towei to 
the bar of the lords, declared himself ready and very willing to make a full 
discovery on obtaining an indemnifjdng vote ; and as the reports of the period 
express it, “bemoaned himself (weeping) that he was not indemnified at that 
instant, so that he might just then make the discovery which was expected, 
and which he was so desirous to malce.” On being asked what he wanted to 
be indemnified from, he ansAvered, “All actions and suits, except from the East 
India Compaii}’-, Avhoin, if he had injured, he wmuld be bound to undergo the 
utmost rio-our.” He also desired, he said, to be indemnified fr’om scandalums, 
which he explained to mean the action of scandalum magnativin. 
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The lords sisted procedure with the bill sent up from the commons, mid a.d. iops. 
introduced a bill of indemnity, wliicli was ultimately passed. The preamble 
and leading enacting clause of the act are a.s fojlows; — “Whereas it appears, by sirTimnws 
the books of the East India Company, that Sir Thomas Cooke, knight, in the of i, idem- 
year 1693, being the governor of the said Company, did receive, out of the stock ' 
and treasure belonging to the same, tlie sura of cI?77,25S, and hath also received 
out of the stock and treasure of the said Company the further sum of i?9 0,000: 

And whereas a true discovery of the distribution and application of the said 
several sums of money will be of public use and service, and is necessaiy to the 
vindicating the justice and honour of the government ; and the said Sir Thomas 
Cooke hath voluntarily offered to make such discoveiy, so as he may be indem- 
nified in such manner as is hereafter mentioned and provided ; Be it therefore 
enacted, by the king’s most excellent maiest}^ bj' and with the advice and con- 
sent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present parliament 
assembled, and by the authorit}’- of the same, that, if the said Sir Thomas Cooke 
shall, on or before the 23d day of April, 1 695, nialco a true and full discovery 
on oath, before a committee of the lords and commons, to be appointed by each 
house for that purpose, how and in what manner, and to what person or persons, 
and to' what particular uses, intents, and purposes, and on what account, the 
said sum of X^90,000, and the sum of d?67,000, part of the said sum of i?77,2o8, 
have been distributed, paid, applied, disposed, and made use of, then the said 
Sir Thomas Cooke shall not, by reason or means of .such discovery, be liable to 
an}’ action or suit of aity pemon or persons whatsoever, other than the said East 
India Company, nor shall such discovery or confession be allowed or given in 
evidence against him in or upon any action or suit, other than as aforesaid; and 
"also shall be .declared pardoned and indemnified for any crime he may be gmlty 
of in the distribution, payment, application, or disposal of the said money, to 
any person other than to himself.” 

When examined before the committee of both houses appointed in terms of his 

. disclosuies 

this act, Sir Thomas Cooke produced a written statement, entitled, “ A true and 
full discovery, upon oath, made by Sir Thomas Cooke, to the best of his know- 
ledge, (fee., . . . which discovery is in pursuance of an act of this present session 
of parliament.” This statement contained the names of the various jiarties to 
whom cash had been paid to the amount of dC67,031, 18s. 2c<I., and of others 
from wdiom East India stock, to the amount of J*9 0,000, had been bought fox- 
account of the East India Company. Among the cash items were £’10,000 
“ delivered to Francis Tyssen, Esq., for the special service of the Company 
i?l 0,000 to Mr. Richard Acton, “to defray the expenses of himself, and for his 
friends’ soliciting to prevent a new settlement of an East India Company, and to 
endeavour the establishment of the old;” oPl 0,000 to Sir Basil Firebrace, “in 
recompense of his trouble in prosecuting the Company’s affairs, and in consider- 
ation of other losses he had sustained by neglecting his own business, and by 
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not engaging Muiself vdt\\ tlie interloping slnijs.” An additional smn of £S0.0Q0 
was set down as Laving been paid “to the said Sn Basil for =:B50 per cent loss 
on stock I was obliged to accept of bini ati^loO per cent, on tbe Company's 
account.” On being interrogated ^vitb reference to tbe above statement Sir 
Thomas Cooke declai-ed “that tbe fii-st sum of =£*10,000 above mentioned was 
given in esj^ectation to Lave tbe charter of tbe East India Company confirmed, 
and new regulations thereto made,” and that “it was intended for the king, but 
be could not say tbe king bad it,” though “ be believes Ur. Ib'ssen told him 
that be delivered it to Sk Josiab Ciiild, who debvered it to tbe k ing .” He 
added that “ it was a customary present, and that in King Charles's and other 
former reigns, tbe like bad been done for several veara.” IVitb regai'd to the 
d£*l 0,000 paid to !Mr. Acton, be declared that be bad given it with the privitt* 
of Sn Josiab Cluld, “who recommended Acton as a person capable of doing 
tbe Company sermce, having great acquaintance with parbament men, and 
others who bad intei'est with them that “ be could not paiticularize who they 
were, but tbe end aimed at was to get an act of pai-liament” Tlie sums paid 
to Sir Basil Firebrace were stated to be m implement of an agreement by 
which tbe Company became bound, in case tbe charter passed, to take J’dO.OOO 
stock of Sir Basil at .^150 per cent. As the stock was then only =£*100 per 
cent., tbe Compam’’ lost i?30,000 by the transaction. By another agTeemeut of 
a similar natm'e, they would have been bound to accept a transfer of .£^40.000 
stock on tbe same terms, if an act of parliament in favoim of tbe Company had 
been obtained. 

In following up the inquu^^, various other persons were examined. Sir J osiah 
Child affected genei’al ignorance of the matter, and said that “be never disposal 
of c£10 of tbe Company’s money to bis remembrance.” He admitted, however, 
that “ be did recommend Ur. Acton as being an honest man, and thought he 
might do service to tbe Company in parbament, because of his acquaintances. 
He also recommended “ that a present of £* 00,000 should be made to the king- 
if lus majesty would so far waive his prerogative that an act of parbament inigla 
be passed for settbng tbe Company ; but Ur. Tyssen told him the king would 
not meddle in that matter.” He “ knew nothing of the £’40,000 paid to Sir 
Basil Firebrace, but there was a kind of a comjiauy of twenty-five ]''er:OUN 
that sat de die in diem, to destroy* the Company, and he told Sir Thonm- 
Cooke that he thought Su* Basil the fittest person to divide them. ' 


Sir Basil Firebrace. when first examined, admitted the ]ia_wnents ns 


?! 


ntod 


bj' Sir Thomas Cooke, 'viz. — £’10,000 as a gratuity for losses, and £30.000 in 
teims of contract Both sums “were directly for bim.^lf. and for the nse *4 J’'* 
other person whatsoever; he paid no part of the same towards procurnrj •• 
cliarter or act of parliament, nor made any promises to do sn but lio h-' 
several discourses with Sir Thomas Cooke about usiim his endeavours to ]n'oeur< 
a new charter.” Beiim asked “what particnlav sendees he did or was te on 
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prociu'ing a new charter,” he said ” that he wished he might answer that at some a.d. igos. 
other time, being not well, not haAdng slept two or three nights, and being much 
indisposed as to his health ; that he was unwilling to take too much upon him- 
self, but thought he did great service to the Companj’- in solicitation and other 
services.” On the following day, having desired to be called in, he deposed, 

“ that having had a treaty with ilr. Bates, whom he thought able to do service 
in passing the charter, and to have acquaintance with several persons of honour,” 
he gave him two notes, the one for 3000 and the other for 2500 guineas, pay- 
able to Jlr. Bates or bearer. The latter note was paid after the charter for 
restoring the East India Company jiassed ; the other after the charter for regu- 
lation pa.ssed. These notes were from Sir Thomas Cooke, who, he believed, 

“ did know how they were to bo disposed of.” In fact, Mr. Bates had introduced 
Sir Basil several times to the Duke of Leeds, tlie lord-president, "who made 
some scruples in point of law.” 

!Mr. Bates deponed “ that Sir Basil Firebrace did apply himself to him to use Mr. Bates, 
his interest for obtaining a charter to the East India Company:” that “he did 
use his interest with the lord-president, who .said he would do what service he 
could; that he received 5000 guineas, told the lord- president of the fact, and 
urged the same upon his lordship’s acceptance, but he refused it.” He admitted, 
however, that “ in regard he could not tell money veiy well himself,” he “ did 
ask leave of my lord that his servant might teU the money.” His lordship gave 
leave, and accordingly his lordship’s servant, M. Robert, “ did receive the money.” 

At finst Bates alleged that M. Robert paid over the money to him, but on a sub- 
sequent examination he admitted that he had it not, and that it had remained 
with Robert till within the last few days, when Robert had brouglit it to Mm 
for the pui’pose of being given back to Sir Basil Firebrace. His reason for thus 
paying back the guineas was “ the noise that it made, and that people might 
think he did not deserve them.” More light was thrown on this disclosure by 
Sir Basil, who, when again examined, stated “that the East India Company’s 
charter being forfeited. Sir Thomas Cooke was apprehensive “ that it stuck vdth 
the Duke of Leeds,” and told him that “some way must be found out to. the 
duke.” Sir Basil thereupon applied to Mr. Bates, who, after a good deal of 
higgling, agreed to accept of 5000 guineas for his friend, and 500 guineas to 
himself Sir Thomas Cooke sanctioned the agreement, remarking that if “it 
was insisted on it must be done.” The agreement was that “if the duke i did 
act in favour of the Company, he should have 2000 and 3000 guineas, and Bates 
500 guineas for himself” Sir Basil added, “that from the time the notes were 
given, they had free access to the lord-president, and found him easy and -willing 
to give them his assistance.” 

Mr. Tyssen deponed that “ Sir Thomas Cooke and Sir Josiah Child gave him Mr. Tj-ssea. 
a note under their hands for 61^50,000, which was intended to be presented to 
his majesty if his majesty would pass an act of jiarliament as they should desire. 
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and that he acquainted my Lord Portland Avith the Company's intention to make 
such a present; who told the deponent that tlie king would not meddle with it," 
On being asked “if he had offered the same to Lord Portland, he deniovl that 
he had so done, sapng, if he had, he must never have seen his face nvae." 
Sof'the '''" enormous extent had been carried on, tliere could now l.e 

D^eof no doubt, but the only case in which, as yet, it seemed cajialde of being ]a'oved. 
was that of the Duke ol Leeds, against whom, accordingly, the eommoiis ro'oh’cd 

to proceed by impeachment. Ou the 
reading of the report of the committee 
in tlie Hou.se of Lord.< (lie duke ro-e 
in his place and said that “as he had 
formerly prote.sted Iiinwelf to In* fn'e 
in this matter, .^o he still denied, upon 
his faith and honour, that he was 
guilqv of any such corrujiiioiis as 
were su^Lre.sted against him. and that 

Ow 

if the whole truth were laid open it 
would tend to his honour and advan- 
tage.” His explanation was, “that Mr. 
Pates introilnced .Sir Pasil Fiiebjace 
to him, and that lie had conti'fene. . 
with Sir Ba'^il ujion tlu* .'-ubjeet of the 
Last India Company, n'liieh Sir Dasil 
was concerned for; that .-onte time 
Tiic.iiike'fl after Mr. Bates came and informed him that he was to have a .sum of money 
t.\i.Uii.ition jind desired liis lordship to lend him one of hi-, seiv.-int Fit. . 

kee])ing but a footman, to receive the money, and so lie Imt him .M Ih-h it ; 
that his lord.ship knew nothing of tlie sum, but aiterward-. Mr. F.it. . i. nie to 
him and told liim he had received oOOO guineas, which heoHered to him, I- IHo : 
his lordship that he had been very obliging and kimltohim, and that in i ' 1 n-.v ■ 
lodgment of the nianv favom-s he ha.l rec.-ived from hi-, hud hip .hid i.- 
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liumblv de.-'ired him to accept of them, which he letn-imr. l'-t< . ju. 
eavnc.^tlv to take one-h:df or a ijuarter, wbieh be ^lill r« In id.dt'-*'tm ' f 
not touch a penny of them ; and told him --In'-o he had t;d:' a t! - m ! > t 
there was no neeii of retnrnino tin m — tiny w.-i.- hi- ov. n, i a i ^ 

• mod luck with them.” Whih- the .bike wa. nrik'im.' (hi . «' p ’’ ■ ’ 
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tlie Ensfc Indie.'?, having either forfeited their charter, or being under an appre- a.d. icoa. 
hension that they had forfeited the f?aine, and having made their Innnhle appli- 
cation to their majesties in conncil for obtaining a cliartcr of conlirmatioii : the 
said Duke of .Leeds, being then president of their majcstie.s’ most honourable 
•|)rivy conncil, ami smorn to give their majesties true and faithful advice, did, 
contrary to his oath, oflice, and duty to their majesties, and in breach of the 
great trust reposed in him, by himself, his agents, or servants, coiTU 2 kly and ille- 
gall}^ treat, contract, and agi’ce with the said inerchaTits or their agents, for 5500 
guineas, to procure the said charter of confirmation, and also a charter of regu- 
lations, or to use. his endeavours to obtain the same.” 

B}’’ some strange oversight the duke’s servant, I^I. Bobert, whom the preAnous sns])iciouB 
deposition had shown to be a most important witne.ss, had not been examined, ai'iTo'oTnn 
and Avhen the necessary steps for the ]^urpose were about to Ijc taken, it was 
found that he had disappeared. A Lirdy proclamation for securing him was 
i.ssued, but it proved unavailing; and thus an e.ssential link in the chain of evi- 
dence could not be supplied. The Duke of Leeds, now feeling confident that 
the impeachment could not be made good, began to use the language of injured 
innocence, and to complain of the hardship and injustice of having a charge 
hanging over his head, while no attempt was made to prove, and no opportunity 
was given him to disprove it. The state of matters was, however, well under- 
stood, and his shufiling only served to confirm the conviction generally enter- 
tained of his guilt. "Meanwhile parliament seemed resolved to do its dut}?- ; and 
as the leading witnes.se.s were jirstly su.spected of prevarication or concealment, 
an act was passed for imprisoning them, and for resti-aining them from alien- 
ating their estates. Unfortunately, the zeal manifested by parliament was not 
seconded at court At a veiy earl}'^ period of the inepnry, the king, after giving 
the ro 3 "al assent to several bills, addre.s.sed both houses as follows: — “My lords tiio king's 
and gentlemen, I take this occasion to tell ^mu that the season of the year is so iiariiameut. 
far advanced, and the circumstances of afiirirs are so pressing, that I very ear- 
nestl}?" recommend to you the speed}?- despatching such business as you think of 
most importance for the public good, because I must juit an end to this session 
in a fe-w days.” Erom this significant hint, it was well understood that there 
was a strong feeling in high quarters against the exposure to which the parlia- 
mentaiy inquiry into bribery and corruption threatened to lead ; and in fact, on 
the 3d of May, witliin a fortnight after the hint was given, and while the issue 
of the inquiry was stiU in suspense, parliament was prorogued. According to 
Birnaet, “ It was intended to hang up the matter to another session ; but an act 
of gi'ace came in at the end of this, with an exception, indeed, as to corru^ition ; 
yet this whole discovery was let fall, and it was believed too many of all sides - 
were concerned in it ; for, by a common consent, it was never revived.” 

There cannot be a doubt that the Company suffered severely in public esti- 
mation by the disclosure, so far as it had gone. A distinction, however, ought 
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queen’s innjestics, considering how inncli the iinprovcincnt of trade concerns ad. icm. 
the Avc!\lth m^d Avellfare of the kingdom, and that nothing hatli been found 
more eficciuall for tlie improving and enlai-gcing thereof tlian tlie erecting and 
encourageing of companies, -wlieroby the same may be carryed on b}’- imder- 
takeings to tlie remotest parts, rvhich it is not possible for single persons to 
undergo, doe therefore, with advice and consent of the estates of parliament, 
statute and declare, that merchants more or fewer may contract and enter 
into societies and companies for carrying on of trade, as to any subject and sort 
of goodes and mcrchandice to whatsoever kingdoms, countreyes, or parts of the 
world, not being in warr vnth their majesties, whei’e trade is in use to bo, or 
may be followed, and ])articularly beside the kingdoms and countreyes of Europe, CaiMtaUnh. 
to the East and ^Vest Indies, to the straits and trade of the ^lediterranean, or 
upon the coast of AfiVica, or northern parts, or elsewhere, as above.” By a 
subsequent act, dated 2Gth June, IGOo, John, Lord Belhaven, and various indi- 
viduals specially named, including beside Scottish, several English and foreign 
merchants, “together with such othem as shall joyn with them within the space 
of twelve moneths after the first day of August next,” were constituted “a free 
incorporation, with perpetual succession, b}’ the name of the Company of Scot- 
land tradeing to Aflrica and the Indic.s.” Half the capital was to be “allotted 
for Scottish men within this kingdom;” but it was allowed to “Scotsmen 
residing abroad or forraigners to come in and subscribe,” the least sum being 
£100 and the gi-eatcst £3000. In carrying on their trade the company were 
"impowered to equip, fitt, set out, fraught, and navigate then’ own or hired 
ships in such manner as the}’- shall thii-dc fitt, and that for the .space of ten years 
from the date hereof,” and “ from any of the ports or places of this kingdom, or 
from any other ports or places in amit}*, or not in hostility with his majesty, 
in warlike or other manner, to any lands, islands, countreye.s, or places in Asia, 

AfFrica, or Aanerica, and there to plant collouies, build cityes, touns, or forts, on 
or upon the places not inhabited, or on or upon any other place by consent of the 
natives or inhabitants thereof, and not possest by an Eiu'opean sovereign poten- 
tate, prince, or state ;” they were also fully authorized not only to defend them- 
selves by “force of arms,” but “to seeke and take reparation of damage done by 
sea or land, and to make and conclude treaties of peace with the soveraigns, 
princes, estates, rulens, governors, or proprietors of the foresaid lands, islands, 
countreyes, or places in Asia, Affrica, or America.” 

Beside these extensive powers, which were declared to be exclusive, no special 

. . , . • • privileges. 

subject of Scotland being permitted without the company s written permission 
to trade within these limits, various extraordinary privileges were conferred. 

Among others it was declared that “ all persons concenied or to be concerned 
in this company” were “to be free denizens of this Idngdom,” and that “they 
with all that shall settle to inhabit, or be born in any of the foresaid plantation.s, 
coUonies, cityes, touns, factories, and other 'places,, that shall be purchast and 
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])Osscsst by ihe suid company, slia]] bo rejnifce as natives of tins kingdom, and 
have the priviledgcs tliercof;” and iiiat for the space of twenty-one years, the 
company s shi])s, goods, and other effects wliatsover, were to be “free of all 
manner of i-estraints or proliibitions, and of all customs, taxes, cesses, sujiplies, or 
oilier duties imposed oi- to be imposed by act of iiaiiiament or otherwise;” with 
tlie exe(>ption only of the duties on tobacco and sugar, not the gi’owth of their 
own ])lanlations. 'J’his privilege is made still broader by a subsequent clause, 
v liich jnovides fhat ‘the said company, whole niemhers, officers, servants, or 
othei-s helonging thereto, shall he free, both in their persons, estates, and goods, 
emjiloycd in the said stock and trade, from all manner of taxes, cesses, supplies, 
excises, quartering of souldiers, transient or local, or leavying of souldiers, or other 
imjiositioiis whatsoever;” and lest the power given to the company to redress 
themselves should prove inadequate, his majesty expressly promises, that if 
“contrar to the said rights, liberties, pn\dleges, exemptions, grants, or agree- 
ments, any of the ships, goods, merchandise, persons, or other effects whatsoever, 
helonging to the said companj'-, shall be stoiiped, detained, embazled, or away 
taken, OI- in ai\y sort prejudged or damnifyed,” he will “inteiqiose his authority 
to liavc restitution, reparation, and satisfaction made for the damnage done, and 
that upon the publick charge, which his majesty shall cause depurse and lay out 
for tliat effect.” 

The liberality which parliament had displayed in conferring such ample 
privileges Avas fully seconded by the country at large. In a sliort time a 
subscription list, sucli as Scotland had never before seen, Avas filled up. The 
amount Avas £400,000; and the list contained the names of 1219 shareholders, 
among Avhom Avere most of the leading nobility, the j^ublic bodies, clergy, 
laAvyers, merchants, and a large selection of individuals of all classes, thus 
proving beyond a doubt that the formation of the company Avas the effect of a 
great national moA^ement. Liberal as the home subscription had thus been, a 
large addition Avas anticipated from other countries ; and the managers, among 
Avhom the celebrated William Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England, 
took the lead, despatched commissioners to London, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, 
AAntli authority to open ncAv subscription lists, and confer tlie privileges of the 
company on all avIio might be induced by these representations to apply for 
them. 

The Englisli parliament, on being acquainted Avith tliese imoceeding.?, imme- 
diately took alarm ; and ha-ving their attention specially called to the subject b}- 
a petition of their own Companj^, proceeded, on the ISth December, 169o, to 
present a common adda-ess from botli houses to the croAvn. This address pro- 
ceeds as follows: — “The lords spiritual and temporal and commons, in parliament 
assembled, having taken into our consideration the state of the trade of tins 
kingdom, do find that, besides many other disadvantages and difficulties^ it nmr 
lifes^mder, an act of parliament that hath lately receded your majesty s ro}a 
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assent in yonr kingdom of Scotland, for erecting a company trading to Africa and a.d. leoc. 
tlie Indies, is likely to bring many prejudices and mischiefs to all your majesty’s 
subjects that are concerned in the wealth and trade of this nation.” After 
quoting largely from the act in support of this allegation, it thus continues : — ■ 

“ By reason of which great advantages granted to the Scots East India Com- 
pany, and the duties and difficulties that lie upon that trade in England, a 
great part of the stock and shipping of this nation will be carried thither, and 
by this means Scotland will be made a free port for aU. East India commodities ; 
and consequently those several places which were supplied from England will be 
furnished from thence much cheaper than can be done by the English ; and 
therefore this nation wih lose the benefit of supplying foreign parts with those 
commodities, which hath always been a great article in the balance of our 
foreign trade. Moreover, the said commodities will tmavoidably be brought by 
the Scots into England by stealth, both by sea and land, to the vast prejudice 
of the English trade and navigation, and to the great detriment of your majesty 
in your customs.” 

The king was thus placed in a very awkward predicament. He could not Awkward 
question the competency of parliament to grant the act complained oi without the king, 
attacking the national independence, and disappointing what had become one of 
the national hopes of Scotland ; nor could he continue to sanction the act without 
placing himself in decided opposition to the legislature of England, and some 
of- the most strongly cherished prejudices of the English people. He therefore 
answered somewhat vaguely, “ I have been ill served in Scotland, but I hope 
some remedies may be found to prevent the inconveniencies which may arise 
from this act;” and shortly after showed that he was really dissatisfied with 
the management of his ministers in Scotland by dismissing most of them from 
office. The English parliament took stiU more decided steps ; and on receiving 
the report of a committee which had been appointed to examine the methods 
by which the act had been obtained, and the proceedings under it, the commons 
' resolved, “ that the directors of the company of Scotland trading to Africa and 
the Indies, administering and taking here an oath de fideli, and under colour 
of a Scots act styling themselves a company, were guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanour, and that the Lord Belhaven, William Paterson (and other indi- 
viduals named), be impeached of the same.” This resolution, violent as it 
undoubtedly was in its natme, and offensive in its terms, was not be 5 mnd the 
competency of the English parliament; and therefore, however much it must 
have roused the indignation of the Scots, did not properly furnish matter for 
foiTual complaint. Another step, however, was of a more objectionable nature. 

The Scots company had, as already mentioned, sent a deputation to Ham- Proceedings 

^ ^ • • 1 n ’ •Vn.'uubutg. 

burg, and had every prospect of obtaining a libeiul subscription, when all their 
hopes were frastrated by hostility from an unexpected quarter. The natme of 
the hostihty wdll be best explained by a memorial presented on the 7th of 

VoL. I. ■^7 
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•• A])r-ii, IG!)/, and snbscnl^cd by liis Biatanidc iriajesty’s envoy extraordinaiy at 
(he courts of JAlucburg, juvtl ]us resident in the city of Hamburg. In tins 
addressed to tlic .senate of tliis city, tiie inemon'ab'.sts expre.s.s them- 
.selves as fi)llov.s:~“ We, the .sub.scriber.% mini.ster.s of bis majesty the King of 
Great Lritain, have, upon the an-ival of commi.s.sioners from an Indian company 
in vSeotland, rejiresontod at two .several times to yom- magnificences and lord- 
.si)ip« Irom the king oiir ma.ster, fcliat his majesty, understanding that the said 
•• commiss!onei-.s owhnvouvcd to o])en to themselves a commerce and trade in 
the.se jnirts, ly making .some conventioji or treatj’’ udth tliis city had com- 
manded us most exprc.ssl}^ to notify to 3mur magnificences and lordships, that if 
yon onfev into such conventions with private men his subjects, who have neither 
credential letters, nor arc any other wa3'S authorized b}’’ liis majesty, that his 


majc.st3’- would regard such proceedings as an afii'ont to Ins 1-03^1 authority, and 
that he would not fail to I'esent it. Yoiu- magnificences and lordships had the 
goodness to an.swcr ns thereto by 3mnr deput3^ would no wa3'‘ enter 

into commerce v.dtli tlie aforesaid commissioners, nor encom’age them in any 
sort. Notwithstanding whereof, we, the subscribers, do see with displeasure 
that, without any regard to the remonstrances made by us in the name of 
hi.s maje.st3’, the inliabitants of this city forbear not to make conventions and 
treaties with the said commissionein, who dare even erect a public office to 
receive subseription-s, as appears bj'’ the annexed print. And it is not very 
credible that strangers could so openfy entei-prise matters of such importance 
witliout being supported b3'- this government; wherefore we make om’ just 
complaints thereof to your magnificences and lordships, beseeching you, in the 
name of the Icing our master, to remed3^ in time that which is begun, and to 
do it so efrectuall3’' as to prevent any consequences it may have, capable to 
disturb tlie friendship and good con-espondence which we would cultivate be- 
tween England and the city of Hamburg. We wait 3mur magnificences’ and 
lordsliips’ answer in writing, to be tz'ansmitted to his majesty our master.” 

This memorial, which contains a gi’oss misrepresentation of the character of 
the (Scotch commissioners, and amounted in fact to a most unwaiTantable inter- 


ference with the independent rights both of Scotland and Hamburg, hawng 
been transmitted, by the senate to the Gommercir, or general body of mer- 
chants, called fortlj tlie following answer; — “We look npon it as a very strange 
tiling, that the King of Britain sbonld liinder ns, who are a free people, to 
trade with whom we please ; bnt are amazed to think that he would hinder us 
from joining with Ms own subjects in Scotland;, to whom he had lately given 
such large privileges by so solemn an act of parliament.” This answer unques- 
tionably placed the matter in its time light; bnt the Hambmg mercliants, 
tliouo-h they .signed for considerable sums in the coinpanj^’s boolcs, were too 
cautious to commit themselves finally, and appended a condition malang tien 
subscriptions void, "if the company did not procure some declaration -om 
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king that might secure them against the thveatenings and other insinuations a.d. leor. 
contained in the memorial." 


It was now the first business of the Scottish company to endeavour to Subsequent 

^)T0C6CdilI[^S* 

obtain the declaration for which their subscribers in Hamburg had stipulated; 
and accordingly, on the 2Sth June, 1697, their council-general presented an 
address to the king, in which, after enumerating their legal rights, and the jore- 
judice which they had sustained by the interference of individuals acting in his 
majesty’s name, they applied for the protection to which they were entitled by 
“ natural right and tlie pri^dlege of all merchants whatsoever, even though they 
had wanted the sanction of so solemn laws, and more especially for such 
declaration as in your roj^al wisdom yon shall think fit to render the senate and 
inhabitants of the said city of Hambing, and aU others that are or may be 


concerned, from the threateuings or other suggestions” which the memorial con- 


tamed. As the king had eAudently been brought into a false position, and 
could not have justified the proceeding's of the memorialists without tlirowing 
all Scotland into a flame, the Scotch secretaries, after the lapse of more than a 
month, answered as follows: — “ We are empowered by the Icing to signify unto 
you that as soon as his majesty shall return to England he 'svill take into con- 
.sideration what you have represented unto him, and that in the meantime his 
majesty will give order to his envoy at the courts of Liinebing and his resident 
at Hambm-g not to make use of his majesty’s name or authority for obstructing 
your company in the prosecution of your trade with the inhabitants of that 
c%.” 


This answer, though little better than an evasion, promised more than was ultimate 

extinction 

actually performed ; and new remonstrances by the company proved unavailing, 


till the general dissatisfaction which had begun to prevail, obliged the king to 
reply that the promise of his secretaries had been fulfilled, and his residents 
abroad distinctly prohibited from further interference. Matters, however, ap- 
' peared to be drawing to a crisis, when the proceedings of the Scotch company 
freed the king from his embarrassments, a.nd paved the way for their own ulti- 
mate extinction. They were expressly proliibited from attempting to settle on 
any territory belonging to a power in amity mth Britain. The site of the Isthmus 
of Darien, situated between the Atlantic and the Pacific, seemed so advan- 
tageous that all other considerations were lost sight of, and the first expedition 
fitted out by the company attempted to settle upon it. Spain, which claimed 
the territory, immediately remonstrated, and King William appears to have 
been only too glad to second their remonstrance. The consequence was, that the 
Scots, instead of being permitted to establish a trade, found themselves suddenly 
engaged single-handed in a war -with the Spanish monarchy. For a time they 


of the Scotch 
company. 


fought the battle manfully, but disaster followed disaster. Of the SOOO men 


whom Scotland had sent out to the isthmus, only a small remnant retiuned; 
and the company trading to Africa and the Indies, after exciting so many ho 
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northern, and so man}- fears in the southern part of Great Britain, ceased 
to exist. 

Tlie discu-ssions to udiicli tlio establishment of tlie Scotch East India Com- 
iiniiv*' had given rise, and the oblocjuy which the London India Comjoany had 
incurred l)y the nefarious proceecbngs of those wlio l)ad usurped its manage- 
jnent, had made tlie English legislature fully alive to the importance of placing 
the trade to the East on a new and permanent basis. The shape which 
the mca.suro might have taken, had parliament been left at liberty to choose the 
wiso.st ])lan, ■would ])erlia])S lla^'c diflered jntich from that which was adojited ; but 
circumstances had occui’rcd which rendered a new aiTangement expedient, not 
only on its account, but with a view to other piuposes to which it might 
be made subservient. The powerful coalition which King William had fomed to 
Irustrate the ambitious designs of the King of France required an enormous 
expenditure, and the necessit}* of obtaining the necessary fimds to meet it 
seemed for a time to outweigh all other considerations. It had thus become 
obvious that the question which had long been keenly debated between the 
existing India Compan}* and the numerous party now leagued in opposition 
to them, Avould be determined not so ranch on its own meiits as on mere 
jiccuniary considerations. The government was in urgent want of money. 
What amount of contribution were the candidates for its favora* prepared to 
furnish ? On this low and unworthy ground the question of continuing the old, 
or of erecting a new company was now to be settled by act of parliament. The 
offer of the old Company was a loan of £700,000 at foim per cent, interest: 
their opponent offered £2,000,000, at eight percent., and obtained the prefer- 
ence. Considering the difiereut rates of interest, the smaller loan was certoinlj’' 
the more advaiitagenus to the public, but the greater amoxmt of present relief 
which the larger loan afforded, was eagerly grasped at and carried the day. 
Ostensibly, however, the preference given to it was justified, not merely by the 
anionut of the loan, but by the terms on which it was offered. The old Com- 
])any stipulated that the legislature shoidd confiim them charter, and continue 
them in p>ossession of all their prhdleges as a joint stock. Their rivals repudiated 
the idea of a joint stoclc, and asked only to be incorporated, at least in the first 
iiistauec, as a regulated company, which woidd allow every member to trade m 
his ow.n name and on his oavu responsibility to the amoimt of his suhsciibed 
ea}>itnl. This arrangement being in accordance with the more liberal ideas 
which the Ixestoratiou had introduced, was snf>posed to possess intrinsic merits, 
which, even if other considerations had been equal, woidd have entitled it to he 

pi-eforred. , 

The resolution in favour of a new East India Company was adopted by m 

House of Commons on Ith May. 1698. and on the 26th a bill was brought in for 
the purpose of giving effect to it. It was strenuously opposed m all its stages, 
the old Compaiiy being allowed to appear by counsel against it, but ultima e} 
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passed "botli houses hy considerable majorities, and obtanied the royal assent, a.u. im>8. 
The old Company, though powerfully supported, had lost favour with the 
puhhc h}’- the acts of hriheiy which had been proved against them ; and even 
durino- the discussion of the hill which doomed them to extinction, had sustained 
new damage from the report of a parliamentary committee which had been 
appointed to examme their hooks ; for in this report it was more than insmuated 
that by a land of juggle the value of their stock had been gi-eatly exaggerated, 
and large dividends had been paid, not out of profit, hut out of capital. Some Report on 

^ ITT 11* r> 1 /~i 

of the statements in this report throw so much hglit on the history of the Com- of the ow 
pany that they deserve to he quoted. The original stock of the Companj’-, in 
1657, was £369,891, 5s. The aggregate dividends on this stock from October, 

1661, to April 1, 1681, amounted to 3901 per cent., or about 19;} per cent, per 
aimum. On 2d November, 1681, their funds were so low that a call was made 
on the adventm’ers for the residue of theii' subscriptions ; and yet, on the 18th of 
January thereafter, circumstances had so suddenly altered that the call was 
revoked, and instead of it, a dividend of 1 50 per cent, was declared. Of this 
dividend, however, only 50 per cent, was paid in money, while the remaining 
100 per cent, was retained, and held to he equivalent to a duplication of the 
original stock, wliich was accordingly henceforth stated at double its original 
amount. On this doubled stock dividends had been regulaiiy paid at the rate 
of 25 per cent. These dividends were always made on the arrival of ships on 
general computations without the help of the books, or a minute statement of 
the whole account ; and hence, even at the time of making them, the Company 
were hampered by a large debt, which in 1680 exceeded £500,000, and in 1698 
amounted on bond alone to £631,554', 10s., exclusive of debts in India to 
an amount which could not be specified. In 1693, in fulfilment of the con- 
ditions of the charter granted them in that year, they ojoened a new subscrip- 
tion, and received under it £744!,000. The only legitimate purpose to which 
this sum could have been applied was that expressly specified in the charter, 
viz., to raise the stock of the Company to £1,500,000. The parliamentary 
committee, after failing to obtain a distinct answer as to the manner in which 
this sum had been disposed of, consulted the Company’s cash-book, and ascer- 
tained that a large portion of it had been squandered in the system of bribery 
which has already been exposed, and that of the remainder no less than 
£325,565, Os. 4cl. had been repaid (on what ground is not explained) to the old 
adventurers. This report, given in at the very time when the Company were 
maintaining a desperate struggle for existence, must have told fearfully against 
them. 

The act which founded the new East India Company ranks as 9 Wm. III. Act of par- 
c. 44, and is entitled, “ An act for raising a sum not exceeding £2,000,000, upon establishing 
a fund for payment of annuities, after the rate of £8 per centum per annum, and 
for settling the trade to the East Indies." It is of great length, and is entirely 
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occupied in its first part witli regulating the salt and stamp duties, from winch 
his majesty was to deiive the annual sum of XI 60,000, necessary to pay the in- 
terest or annuities exigible at the rate of eight per cent, on the £2,000,000 loan. 
In regard to the loan itself, the leading provi.sions are, that “it shall and may 
be lawful to and for his majestj^ by commission under the great seal of England, 
receive all such voluntary subscriptions as shall be made on or before 
non com. the 29th day of September, 1698, by or for any person or persons, natives or 
’ ^ foreigners, bodies politick or corporate (the governor and company of the Bank 
of England onl^’’ excejjted), of any sinn of money whatsoever, not less than £100, 
for and towards the raising and pajdng into the said receipt of the exchequer 
the said sum of £2,000,000.’’ The whole .sum was subject to redemption; but 
during the non-redemption his majesty might, by letters-patent, incorporate the 
subscribers under the name of the General Society entitled to the advantages 
given by tliis act of parliament. Of the General Society thus incoi’porated, the 
sum total of subscriptions was to form the principal stock, and eveiy subscriber 
to the amoxmt of £500 and upwards was entitled to have one vote, and not more 
than one, in the election of tAventy-fom tinstees, each of them qualified by the 
possession of not less than £2000 of the society’s stock in Ins own right. The 
subscribers, their* executor's, successors, or assigns, and the persons licensed by 
them, were to have the privilege of trading to the East Indies, each to the extent 
of his stock ; or* if, instead of thus acting individually, the whole or any number 
of them, or even corporations, should prefer to manage their share of the trade 
as a company or joint stock, they might be incorjrorated for this special purpose. 
In order “to maintain such amba.ssadors or other ministers” as the crown, at the 


Notice given 
to the old 
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nomination of the trustees, directors, or managers of the General Society, or of a 
joint-stock company established as aforesaid, should “be pleased to send to any 
emperor, prince, or state” within the specified limits, and to “defray any other 
extraordinary or necessary expense in carrying on the said trade,” a duty of five 


per cent, was to be levied on aU India goods imported, but should any surplus 
remain after these purposes were sei*ved, it was not to belong to the state, but 
to be distributed among the shareholders. The right of trading to the East 


idies was in future to belong exclusively to the General Society, subject, how- 
mr, to two most important provisoes: — ^first, that on three years’ notice after 
ril, and the repayment of the £2,000,000, all the rights granted by the act 
ere to cease ; and, second, that the old Company might still continue to trade 
! before, till the 29th of September, 1701. This was meant to be an equivalent 
r the three years’ notice to which they were entitled under their charter, and 
3t fell far short of it, as the true meaning of the charter undoubtedly was, that 
bile the three years were running, they were to enjoy the whok track, mstea 
’ being subjected, as they now were, to a formidable competition T le equi- 
dent, however, imperfect as it was, was not given without a gi’udge, an la 
.mething like a stigma attached to it by a clause in the act, which expi £ 
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vSlipulated thill the pre.'icnt ICiist India Company should he hound to pay all their a.t». ic^s. 
just dehts; and .should they nudcc dividends after the 2-1 th of June, 1698, and 
before their debts Avere discharged, not only would the e.shate of the Company 
continue liable, but the individuid member.s receiving such dividends would still 
be held bound in proportiim of their .share.s, and, moreover, be subjected to the 
]ienalty of double costs. The stipulation thus inserted strikingly indicates the 
general suspicion which now attached to the proceedings of the London Company. 

Indeed, the language of the Icgi.dature. evidently imjdie.s a doubt, not merely of 
their ability, but of their willingne.ss to jiay. There could not be any good 
ground for such a doubt; and yet. it is impo.s,sible to deny that during the last 
years of their exclusive monopoly they had done too much to justify it. 


The membcr.s of the General Socic'tv, though they luul originall}' ofl’ercd their Xuw joint- 
subscriptions on condition of being c.stablishcd as ji regulated, were soon found lihhmcni. 


to be almost unanimo\is in favour of a joint-stock company ; and accordingly, on 
the 5th of September, 1698, the crown, in accordance with the authority given 
in the act of jvarliament, granted a charter, incorporating the vast nuijority of 
their number a.s a company or joint .stock, under the name of the English Com- 
pany trading to the Eii.st Indic.s. 'The leading jn-ovisions of the deed arc almost 
identical with those embodied in the chartem of the old Company, and it is 
therefore unneccssaiy here to do more than refer to a few of the special clauses. 
Though the amount of their sub.scriptions to the £2,000,000 loan formed their 
proper capital, they avere to have an indetinite power of augmenting their stock 
— one-tenth of their exports wa.s to consi.st of British produce and manufacturc.s; 
every .shareholder to the amount of £500 was to have a vote, and none, however 
large his .share, was to liaA^e more than one; all sales Avere to be b}' public auc- 
tion by inch of candle; and no lot, except consisting of jcAvels, Avas to be of the 
value of more than £1000 ; the management Avas to be intrusted, a.s fon7ierly, to 
tAventy-four individuals, AAdio Avere to fornr Avhat Avas called, not as before, the 
court of commlttee.s, but the “court of directors;” four general courts Avere to 
be held annually. Abroad, the same poAvers of judicature as had been confeiTed 
by preAuous charters were to be exercised, and some proAusion Avas made both 
for general and religious instruction, by the maintenance of a chaplain in eveiy 
ship of 500 tons, and of schoolmasters and ministei’s in all the principal factories. 

With regard to ministers, in particular, it Avas provided that the}^ should be 
obliged to learn the Portuguese, and “ apply themselves to learn the native lan- 
guage of the country Avhere they shall re.side, the better to enable them to instruct 
the Gentoos that shall be servants or slaves of the same Company, or of their 
agents, in the Protestant religion.” 

The airangements for the establishment of a ncAV East India Company dis- impolitic 
play little Avisdom and foresight. The loan to government constituted tlie only ments. 
capital ; but this was already absorbed, and the only fund on Avhich the Company 
could rely for carrying on their trade, was the amiual sum of £1 60,000, payable 
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to them as interest. [I'liis -svas wlioily inadequate; and hence, at the very outset, 
tlieir jiectmiaiy resources began to fail, dlieir subsciiption h'st had been rapidly 
filled up, but as the instalments fell due, the defaulters became numeroas, and 
the stock, -which had at fir.st brought a premium, with difficulty found purchasers 
at a con.siderable di.scount. AVhile the new Company was thus hampered, the 
old Company still kept the field with its re.sources unimpaired, and aU the advan- 
tages arising from pre-occupation. The re.sult of a competition earned on under 
such circumstances could scarcely’’ be doubtful ; and it is therefore ea.sy to under- 
stand how the old Compaii}', in addre.ssing their agents abroad on the recent 
change.s, instead of using de.sponding term.s, .speak almost with exultation of the 
approaching contest, ex]u-e.ssing them.selves as follows; — 

“Two Ea.st India Companies in England could no more subsist, -vvdthout 
destroying one y° other, than two kings at the same time regnant in the same 
kingdom. iNow, a civil battle was to be fought between the old and new com- 
jiany ; two or three 3 'ears must end this war, as the old or the new mu.st give 
wa}’-. Being veteran.s, if their servants abroad would do their duty, they did not 
doubt of the %dctoiy ; if the world laughed at the pains the two companies took 
to ruin each other, they could not help it, as they were on good gi’ound, and had 
a chaiter.” 

The confidence thus expressed was founded, not merely on the superior advan- 
tages which they possessed in a trade which had long been established, and for 
the protection of which various fortified stations had been pro-vided, but on the 
important intere.st which they had secured in the .stock of the General Society. 
The act of parliament left it o]-)en for them, as for any other corporation, to 
become subscribers to the £2,000,000 loan, and no less than £315,000 stood in 
the subscription list, in the name of Mr. Duboi.s, for their behoof The conse- 
quence was, that instead of being extinguished when the thi’ee years of grace 
allowed them should expii'e, they would still be entitled to trade annually to 
India to the amount of the above subscription. There -was, however, one gi’eat 
difficulty. As the law stood, their existence as a corporation and joint-stock 
company would terminate in 1701, and they would thereafter be obliged to trade, 
not as an united body, but as indi-viduals, each in proportion to the amount which 
he had subscribed to the loan. The first object, therefore, now, was to pro-ride 
against this emergency by endeavouring to secure a prolongation of their cor- 
porate character. In this they were completely successful, for in the begnning 
of 1700 a private act of parliament was passed, “for continuing the governor 
and Company of the merchants of London trading into the East Indies a corpo- 
ration.” This act, after referring to the privileges conferred on the subscribers 
to the £2,000,000 loan, and stating that “John Dubois, of London, merchant, 
hath, by the direction, and in trust for the governor and Company of merchants 
trading into the East Indies, subscribed and paid the sum of £315,000, as pait 
of the said sum of £2,000,000, in order to entitle the said governor and Company 
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to tlie several benefits of tlie said act/’ proceeds to declare that they shall “ con- a.d, itoo 
tinne and be one body, corporate and politick, by the name aforesaid, subject, 
nevertheless, to be determined upon redemption of the fund.” The reasons given 
for the enactment are, that the London Compan 3 ^, though entitled to the bcncfils 
conferred on the subscribers to the loan, would, notwithstanding, be depiivcd of 
them “ shordd they cease to be a corporation and “ for that several hundred 
persons are interested in the said subscription of £315,000, they cannot manage 
the same, and the benefit of trade accruing thereby, but in a eorporation.” 

Thus, by solemn acts of the legislature, two independent East India Com- twoIikIo- 
panics were established, without any proAusion whatever to prevent tlie evils iciwUikIIu 
which would necessarily arise from their rivalship and collision. Tlie gengra- 
phical limits of the trade were sufficiently ample for both, and each might have 
been assigned a distinct field, within which it would have found ample scope for 
all its capital and enterprise. Instead of this they were placed at once in hostile 
array, and commenced a system of warfare which, while it exposed them to the 
derision and extortion of the native rulers, could only terminate in their common 
ruin. So early was this perceived, that the new or English Company, afraid to 
face the difficulties which, from the very first, began to gather around tlicm, 
made overtm'es for a union. The London Company were not disposed to listen. 

They bad been forced into a struggle which they were most anxious to pi’cvent ; 
but, now that it had commenced, felt so confident of victory, that when their 
agents abroad expressed their alarm, they spoke slightingly of the danger, and 
described it “as a blustering storm, which was so far from tearing them up, that 
it onl}’- a little shook the roots, and made them thereby take the bettei' hold, 
and gTow the firmer, and flourish the faster.” The language thus employed was 
more -vainglorious than sincere; and when the violent feelings which at the com- 
mencement of the struggle kept the companies aloof had been gradually mode- 
rated, a general desfie for union began to be entertained. The king himself, 
probably convinced that the legislature itself was to blame for much of the con- 
fusion which had arisen, openl}' declared in favour of a union, and in particular 
when, agreeably to a practice then usual in passing a pjiivate act., a. deputation 
of the London Company, consisting of the governor and committees, and about 
100 proprietor-s, accompanied bj-the lord-mayor, sheriffs, and ten of the aider- 
men of London, obtained an audience of his majesty at Ken.sington on the 8th 
of March, 1700, to request that he would give the roj'al assent to the bill for 
continuing them a corporation, he took the opportunity, vdiile assuring them 
of his favour and protection, to recommend the raiion of the tv.'o companies 
to their .serious consideration, on the groimd “'that it would be most for the 
interest of the India trade." 


Though the tmion of the companies was not effected during tlie 
Iling ‘William, his recommendation had a powerfol influence in paving 
for it. At first, indeed, the London Company, instead of meeting its 
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.\ t. IT. 1 n footin.i; of t-quiilit v. cii.li-nvdnrcd lo rid *>r it. nltogetlicr hy innking an ofler 
to parliament to a<lvanee. at a reiliiced interest, a.s mncli mono}’ as ■would suflice 
to ]tay the whole* o| tin* .l“J. 0(10, ()()() hnin 'J'hi.s oll’er eonld not have boon accepted 
without a gro*.^ bieaeh of faith with the .snbseriher.s to that lo.'in, ;md w.a.s tliere- 
lon* justly ii’jeeted. It wiK now telt that the union co\dd oidv he effected on 
eijnit.able terms; atiil as (he necessity pir it la ejinie flaily mf>re and more apparent, 
(he dep\ities .ef the two eomj»atdes. abandmiing all .attemjits to oveiTeach each 
other, began in good e.'irnest to aminge an amalg.amation. The re.sailt "wa-s 
embodied in a deed datt'il the 2d of .Inly, 1702. and entithal “Indenture Tri- 
partite bctwi"*n her majesty (lueen Anne and the two blast India Coinpanie.s, 
tor uniting the .s;iid Companies" 'fhe leading object of this deed to place 
(he eomjtaide.s- in the very same jiosition, by dividing the whole, sum advanced 
to government into two eipud portions, nml a^sigoing one portion to each. At 
tin* tinu* of its e.xeeution. the sulxcription to the £2,000,000 loan stood as 
follow.s; — 


temo ii'i 
«liUli til.* 

«cr<" nnnl 


laiglisli ( 'oujpmy'.s .sttUsi-rijUion, ..... £1,002,000 

I/in<lon ( '<an|>aay‘.s Milts.'Hjitioa, ..... HhOjODO 
.^•‘Iiarate tnulcrs' siilt'i:nj)tioii. 20,000 

£2,000,000 

Leaving out of view the separate traders, who were so called because they 
preferred to trade, to the amount of their .subscription, on their o^vn individual 
re.sponsibility, and not on a joint .stock, the whole .sum snUseribed by the two 
coinpanie.s was £1,077,000. The .share allotted to each company, nnder the 
new arrangement, wa.s the half of this .sum, or £988.500; but as the London 
Company had subscribed only £315,000, it was neces.sary for them to make up 
the difference by purchasing stock at par from the English Company, to the 
amount of .£673,500. This arranged, the next object was to fix the value of 
what was called the (had stock of the companie.s, or that portion of stock which, 
consisting of forts, factories, buildings, Ac., could not be tirnied into money, but 
behoved to be reserved in common for the pui’jiose of canying on the trade. The 
wdiole of this dead stock was valued at £400,000, of which £330,000 belonged 
to the London, and only £70,000 to the English Company. It was therefore 
necessaiy, in order to maintain equalitj’-, that the latter Company' should make 
up the difference by paying to the fonner £130,000. Dming seven yeara, the 
companies were to maintain their separate existence, but the trade was to be 
carried on as an united trade, for the common benefit of both, and under the 
direction of twenty-four managers, twelve of them chosen by each company. 
At the end of the seven y'ears the London was to be entirely' merged in the Eng- 
lish Company', which should, “from thenceforth, for ever, continue the same 
corporation and body politick, with change of its name, and be fr'om thenceforth 
called by the name of ‘ The United Company of Merchants of England tra ug 
to the East Indies.’ ” 
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Of the same date as the indentiu'e tripartite, another was executed under a d. noo 
the name of “ Quinque-partite Indenture of Conveyance of the Dead Stock of 


the two East India Companies ” The inventory which it rives of this stock is rosition of 

- 1 , . . , ™ ' theoIdCom- 

of some interest, in so far at least as relates to the original Company, as it not pany at the 
only furnishes the names, hut also indicates the extent of the acquisitions which amdgama- 

The various 
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it had made in the East during the 100 years of its existence, 
places and subjects conveyed, in terms of the above agreement, at the valuation 
of £330,000, are enumerated as follows: — “The ports and islands of Bombay and 
St. Helena, with all their rights, profits, territories, and appurtenances what- 
soever. Under the pre- _ _ __ _ 

sidency of the aforesaid - — - - - 

island Bombajq the fac- 
tories of SiU'at, Swall^^, 
and Broach, and the 
factories of Amadavad, 

Agra, and Lucknow (in 
winch three last places 
the Company have only 
houses and buildings 
and some other conve- 
niences remaining, hut 
they have at present no 
factors that reside there). On the coast of Malabar, the forts of Carwar, Emimera- 
Tellicherry, and Anjengo, and the factory of Cahcut. In Persia, the factories of faotones 
Gombroon, Shiraz, and Ispahan, and the yearly rent, pension, or sum of 1000 
tomands, amounting to the yearly sum of £3333, 6s. 8d Enghsh money, granted 
by the Sophy of Persia to the said governor and Company. On the coast of 
Choromandel, Chinghee and Orixa, Fort St. George, with the castle and fortifica- 
tions, and territory thereto belonging, upon which a large city is built, consisting 
of houses, which are held of and pay rent to the said governor and Companj^, 










Gombroon, or Bender Abbaz — Struts, Voyages en >Iosco-\ie, Tartano, 
et Perse, &c , 2681. 


together with the said city and its dependencies; and also all that fort called 
Fort St David (being a strong fort and factory), and about three miles compass 
of the cu’cumjacent country, upon which several small towns or villages are 
erected; the factories of Cuddalore, Porto -Hovo, Pettipolee, Melchlepatam 
(Masulipatam), and MadapoUam, and the fort and factory of Vizagapatam. On 
the island of Sumatra, the settlement of York Fort at Bencoolen, and the fac- 
tory there, with a terrifcoiy of about five miles thereto belonging, and the factory 
at Indrapore; also the factories of Tryaming and Sillebar, and some other 
oiit-'pagars or factories depending on the factory of Bencoolen. In Cochin- 
China, the factory of Tonquin, in the kingdom of Bengal; the Fort Y^illiam 
and the factory of Chuttanuttee, with a large territory thereto belonging ; the 
factories of Balasore, Cossimbuzar, Dacca, Hooghly, Moulda, Rajahmaul, and 
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^ Piltnn. Also ilic i-iglit and title of tlie said governor and Company to Bantam, 
or any other settlements in the South Seas; and all rents, customs, and other 
profits, and all iirivilegos, graunts, and pbiimaunds in India.” 

It must be admitted that the subjects above enumerated ivere very mode- 
intely rained, and had not only cost move, but would have been rated far 
Iiigher for an ab.solnte sale. The object, liowever, being to effect an amicable 
amalgamation, the London Company lost little by consenting to liberal teims, 
though tlie cfiect certainly was to give an unfavourable view of the state of them 
afhiirs, and countenance the allegation that at the period when the arrangement 
vas made, notwithstanding tlie largo dividends regularly declared, they were 
barely .solvent. Ihi.s would almost seem to have been their own impTession, 
for though they had at first professed aversion to the union, thej'" at last 
became so urgent for it ns once more to ask in the aid of the now notorious 
Sir Basil Irirebrace, and purchase it b}’’ tlie promise of an enormous reward. 
As a compensation for his .services, if they proved successful, £150,000 of the 
Company stock was to be transfeired to him at £80. Assuming the stock 
to be at par, lie was to make a gain of twenty per cent,, or in other rewards 
receive a douceur of £30,000. The amangement was not more extravagant 
than imjiolitic, because it led many of the English Con^pany to imagine that 
they had been outwitted in the bargain, and thus disposed tliem instead of 
entering into it cordially, to throw obstacles in the way of its completion. 
This want of corcbality was especially manifested abroad, where tbe servants 
of both companie.s, disregai'ding the instructions which they received fi’om 

home, seemed determined to carry on 
a kind of internecine ■warfare. Year* 
after year thus passed away, and the 
process of -winding up the separate 
concerns of the companies, preparar 
tory to the final amalgamation, made 
little progress. The necessity of tak- 
ing some more decisive step for this 
purpose having become appai-ent, it 
was at last resolved to have recoui-se 
to a referee. This important office was 
undertaken by no less a peraonage 
tlian Sidney, Earl of Godolphin, the 
lord higli-treasurer of Great Britain, 
and in order that full effect might be 
given to his awaifi, it was p^e^doudy 

made bmdmg ob both oompames by a special claasc to an act of parha- 
™ This act of pariiameut (6th Anne, chap, !!), exacted a ne.loan of £1.200,000 
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from tlie United Company, tlins making tlie whole amount of the advance to a.u. ivos. 
government £3,200,000. No interest was allowed on the latter loan; hut as the 
former had borne interest at einlit iDer cent., the effect was to accumulate both capital of 
loans into one, bearing a common interest of five per cent. In retmn for the loan Company, 
thus exacted, certain new advantages were conferred. The portion of the original 
loan, which still belonged to the separate tinders of the General Society, had 
been reduced to £7200, and it was now made optional to the United Company, 
on gmng three years’ notice of their intention after 29th September, 1711, to 
pay off tliis sum and incorporate it mth their own stock, so as to put them in 
exclusive possession of the whole East India trade, and leave them without even 
the shadow of a competitor. It was also enacted that the existence of the 
Company, instead of being terminable by three yeans’ notice after 1711, on 
repayment of the loan, shoidd be prolonged under the same conditions till 1726 ; 
and power was given them to bon’ow £1,500,000, which they might either 
allow to remain as a bonded debt, or repay by means of calls on their share- 
holders. In this w’ay the amount of capital, which would otherwise have 
been absorbed by the additional loan, was more than replaced Lord Go- 
dolphin’s award was pronounced on the 29th SeptemlDer, 1708; and the 
arrangements consequent upon it being immediately completed, the amalga- 
mation was finally effected One Company onty, bearing the name of “The 
United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies,” now ^ 

existed; and preparations were forthwith made for caiTying on the East company. 
India trade on a larger scale than it had previously attained The circum- 
stances were propitious; the charter of the English Company on which the 
trade was in futme to be conducted could no longer be called in question, as 
it had obtained the direct sanction of the legislature — the internal dissensions 
and animosities which at one time threatened to bring ruin on both companies 
had been suppressed — and the native governments, in consequence of the 
political changes which followed the death of Aurungzebe, had become less 
able to practise 'extortion and oppression. 
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I'ROM THE HHIOH OF TEE COMPANIES TO THE ACQUISITION OF 

BENGAL, BEHAB, AND OBISSA. 


CHAPTER I 



Actual position of the United Company-Political state of India-The immediate successors of 
Aurungzebe— The Mahrattns and other native states— The invasion of Nadir Shah. 


.i ; parliament was discussing the best mode of estab- 
iig the trade to the East, tlie trade itself liad been 
■ st suspended, particularly on the west coast of 
.'a, by an embargo wliicli Anrimgzebe bad laid on 
Sm-opean ships in the liarbour of Surat. Yarious 
of piracy had been committed, and the Mogul, 
instead of endeavouring to discover the guilty parties, took the 
more compendious method of throwing the responsibility on the 
different Eiu’opean nations on whom he had conferred prinleges of 
trade. An imperial mandate accordingly was issued, obliging the English, 
Dutch, and French not only to pay the damage which had been sustained, 
but to give security for the paj’ment of any similar damage which might 
be sustained in futme. Remonstrances agninst this despotic proceeding ju’oved 
unavailing; and the different companies saw themselves reduced to the neces- 
sity of saving theii- trade by submitting to injustice. Under an an-angement 
whicb bound them to clear the seas of pirates, the Dutch engaged for that 
purpose to cruise in the Red Sea, the French in the Persian Gulf, and tho 
English along the Indian coast. Tlie hardship thus inflicted entailed a senou.s 
loss on the London Company, at a time when the threatening aspect of tlicir 
aflairs at home made retrenchment and rigid economy more than ever desirable. 

It says much for their spirit and foresight, that in these untowaixl circum- 
stances they even ventured on a hetixj oxxtlay, in order to make 
acquisition in another part of India. 

This acquisition is described in the inventory abox'e quoted a 
William and the factory of Chuttanuttee, with a large teiritory thereto Bclong- 
ino-.” The factory of Chuttanuttee liad. it null be remembered, been e.-tablnlu'. 
some years before, when, after tbe humiliating result of tlie war ra.shly ontom 


valuable 


n.s “tlie Fort 


into with the Mogul, an insulting permission xras giv 


,'en to resume the trade; 
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but the territoiy now acquired included tlie tliree entire to^vns, or rather a.d. itos. 
villages of Chuttanuttee, Govindpore, and Calcutta — thus giving the Company 
a territorial footing in Bengal similar to that previously possessed at Madi-as 
and Bomba}^ Bengal Avas in consequence again raised to the rank of an inde- 
pendent presiclenc}^, and Borb "William, newl}'' erected, and so called in lionoim 
of the reigning Englisb monarch, became its capital. 

The United 'Company had thus at the A'ery outset three distinct presidencie-s, constitution 

. , , , • 1 1 ofthoUnited 

each governed b}’ its ovm president and coiuicil, and entitled to act indepen- company, 
dentl}' of the others.’ Madras was the oldest, Bombay the strongest, and Bengal 
commerciallj^ tlie most important, but no one possessed any recognized supe- 
riority ; and the onty controlling power Avhicli could give them unit}’- of purpose 
and action centred in the court of directors, who met in Leadenhall Street. 


This court, as constituted by the new charter, laboured under several A^ery 
obA'ious defects. Its members, tAventy-four in number, Averc elected by the 
general comt of proprietors, composed of all Avdio possessed at least £500 of stock. 
This amount gaA’'e one Amte ; but, contrary to the proAusions of earlier charters, 
no additional amoimt of stock, lioAveA^er large, gave more Amtes than one. The 
])roprietor of £500 and of £50,000 were placed on the A’-eiy same footing, and, 
constitutionally at least, exercised tlie same degree of influence in the general 
management. The object of this proAusion apparently Avas to counteract the 
tendency to monopoty, and prcA’-ent the recurrence of the abuse Avhich had taken 
place at an earlier period, Avlien a fcAV overgimvn proprietors, udth Sir J osiah 
Child at their head, usurped a selfish and injm’ious ascendency. If this was the 
object, the means emploj'ed Averenot Aveh calculated to accompHsh it. Common 
fairness required that some proportion should haA-e been established between 
the poAver of voting and the interest at stake; and it is therefore not surprising 
that the larger proprietors took the remedy into their OAvn hands, and had 
recourse to the obAUous but not very creditable exj)edient of manufacturing 
A’^otes by sphtting up their stock into £500 shares, and conveying them to 
confidential parties, Avho were bound to vote at then dictation. "While 
precaution Avas taken against this practice, the cauIs produced by it Avere n-r- 
mitted to assume their most aggravated form. The directois held ofnee ".uh/ 
for a single year; and hence, as each annual election came round, 5t v.? - 
impossible that the whole body of managers, and consequently ihe 
of management, would be changed. The electioneering cairicJ <■'; r','-' * /eh 
circumstances was not only unseemly but corrupt, and the dii’ee’/i*" "z'y", ewed 
their seats far less to their qualifications than to the sujje.ndji'nd; nee ef •‘heir 
promises. In proportion as the Company extended one*-- -''/v-nhA*- 
and valuable rights of patronage were acquired; and ihe Ko'/- 


might be obtained in return for votes, induced ;•.* 

cared little for the dividends which might be 
interest of the Company was to such vote;e /v </ 
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"cm® mio-lit have been made to depidve them of their i^rivileges, dangers threa en 
them from various other quarters. Of these, the &st in order, if not the most 
alai-ming, was the state of anarchy with whidi the J 

to he overwhelmed, in consequence of the dismemberment ^ ° ^ 

After Am’ungzebe’s death in 1707, a kind of will was found unc p 

He had foreseen the contest wliich would be waged for his succession, an 
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nnd^ (heir inlluonco wa.s accordingly often employed not in promoting but in 
n\.ii ang j , A ooui-t ol directons elected on erroneous principles, and con- 
srstnig o mend., -ns who had no certainty of retaining office beyond a sinde 
year, could scarcely b.. expected to conduct the affairs of the Company on any 
regular :in<l iierinanont system. 'J'hi.s serious defect was aggravated by the 
eonslitution of (he court itself. Under the old charter provision was made for 
the apptnntment of a governor and depnt3’-govenior, who, hy occupying the 
<*li;iir lor a dehnite period, wore able to arrange the business and give some 
degree of uniiorinitv to the proceedings ; but in the new charter this provision 
had been lest .sight of. and for several yeans, wlienever tlie directors met, the 
<»ceiip/i(ion of the chair w.as determined b}' a new election made on the spur of 
the moment, llio obvious inconveniences of this airangewent were idtimately 
obviated by a by-law, which re-cstjiblished the original practice. The other 
defects, liowover, remained; and more than lialf a century elapsed before any 
serious attomjit was made to remedy' them. 

'J’hc history ol the United Company during the first j'ears of its existence 
furnishes few incidents de.serving of .special notice. The livals who had ques- 
tioiioil the legality of former charters with the mew of seeming a share in the 
lilast India trade, .seeing themselves excluded by express acts of the legislature, 
had been obliged to quit tlie field; and encroacbments on the exclusive 
nionoj)ol 3 ' which had been .seemed, being now deemed hopeless, were no longer 
attemjited. All the commercial transactions of the Company were henceforth 
carried on according to a regular routine ; and tlie record of them would only 
jiresent a dry detail of e.xports and imports, varjdng in amount fi-om year to 
3 'car, 3 ’’et exliibiting on the whole a permanent and important increase. The 
pz'ofit also increased, though not alAva 3 ''s in the same proportion, the amount of 
dividend often fluctuating with the state of affairs at home and abroad. In 
1 70S, when the complete union of the companies was effected, the diAudend was 
at the rate of onty fiA’^e per cent., in 1709 it Avas eight per cent., in 1710 and 

1711 nine per cent., and thereafter annually till 172-3 ten per cent. A 
decline then took place, and the rate settled doAvn at eight per cent. In- 

1712 the exclusive priAoleges of the Compan}^ preAdousl 3 " terminable in 1/26, 
Avere prolonged by 10 Anne, o. 28, to 1733. By a subsequent prolongation, thi’ee 
years were added to this period; and finally, by 17 Geo. II. c. 17, the excluswe 
trade was secured till the expiration of three years’ notice after 1780. 

"While the Compan 3 ’- were thus seem-ed at home against any attempts which 
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voiired to prevent it apportioning his dominions among his three sons. To 
]\loazzim, the eldest, he destined the northern and eastern provinces, mth the 
title of emperor ; and to Azim, the second son, all the provinces to the south and 
south-west, including the Deccan, with the exception of the conquered kingdoms 
of Bejapoor and Golconda. These he left to his third son, Camhaksh. This 
proposed partition, which would have been injudicious under any ciremn stances, 
threw away the only chance which remained of once more consolidating tlie 
l\Iogul power. The ]\rahrattas had .shaken it to its very centre — the leading 
Rajpoots had made themselves almost independent — and many other tributaries 
were watching the opportunity to imitate their example. The confusion was, 
however, destined to be even wor.se tlian Aurungzebe’s will would have made it. 
The brothens, without paying any regard to that document, no sooner heard of 
his death than the}'' flew to arms. Azim, who was nearest to the capital, took 
advantage of his position, and was immediately proclaimed sovereign of all India. 
Camhaksh, instead of questioning his title, formally acknowledged it, and was 
confirmed in possession of the kingdoms which his father had allotted him. 
j^Ioazzim, though the true heir, was not indisposed to a compromise, and offered 
it on favourable terms ; but Azim, strong in actual possession, refused to listen 
to any decision but that of the sword. Moazzim accordingly advanced from 
Cabool, where he had been residing as governor, while two of his sons — the 
eldest from IMoultan, and the second from Bengfil — hastened to join him. In 
the battle which ensued, jiloazzim gained a complete victory. Azim, with his 
two groAvn-up sons, were slain in the field, and his only other son, an infant, 
was taken prisoner. It might have been supposed that the struggle for the sue- 
cession was now at an end ; but Cambaksh, who had submitted so readily to his 
second, rose in rebellion against his eldest brother. Moazzim, therefore, had 
no sooner mounted the throne in June, 1707, under the title of Bahadur Shah, 
than he found it necessary to mai-ch into the Deccan at the head of an army. 
His good fortune again attended him, and in a battle fought near Hyderabad, 
in February, 1708, Cambaksh was not only defeated, but fell mortally wounded. 

On quitting the Deccan, Bahadm’ Shah confen’ed the viceroyalty on Zul- 
fikar Klian, who had earned it by an opportune desertion of Azim, previous to 
the battle which decided his fate. Zulfikar immediately endeavoured to effect 
an accommodation -with the Mahrattas. The circumstances were favourable. 
Sabo, the legitimate rajah, after a long captivity, had been set at liberty by 
Azim, and had immediately laid claim to the Mahratta sovereignty. He was 
resisted by Tara Bai, the widow of his uncle. Rajah Ram, who claimed it for her 
infant son. Both claimants wei’e strongly supported; and Zulfikar, taking- 
advantage of the disimion thus produced, had made considerable progress in 
a negotiation with Saho. He was obliged, however, before concluding it, to 
repair to Delhi; but his deputy, Daoud KheCn Pauni, following out his views, 
procured exemption Aom Mahratta forays, by agreeing to levy the chout by 
Yol. I. 49 
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ni mrm-ds mdl luiomi as the founder of the Kizam d^•nast.^^ wider Jiis 
title of iSizam-nl-Moolk, meaning “Regulator or Governor of the State” To 
make, ^va.y ior Hoseu M, he v.is removed to the comparatively insio-wficant 
pvernment of Moradabad. Both of these chiefs consideiing themselves alzieved 
by the loss of tlieir more, important appointments, hated Hosen, and wL dis* 
pa^od to throav their weight into any confederacy that might be formed against 
him. Daond. naturally the more headstrong and impetnons of the two. was hist 
worked upon; and no sooner learned that Hosen’s destruction would \ie hailed 
at Delhi as a deli^-cranee, than he resolved to attempt it, not covertly, but bv 
open hostility. 'With this view, having mustered the forces of his own govern- 
mcnts, and increased them by levies from the Malirattas and other Deccan eliiefs 

. among- whom lie had 

l! 


any iiiflnenee. lie at 
once made his appear- 
ance in the lield, and 
that there might he 
no doubt as to his 
intentions, sent Ho.seu 
his defiance. The trial 
of strength tli us }in>- 
voked was speedily 
decidotl. Daoudj act- 
ing with his usu.-d im- 
petuosity. oommeucod 
the battle with a 
charge, before whieh 
those o]iposed to liim 
were Hoeing jxun'o- 
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struck, when he fell, pierced through the bmin with a bullet dlio fortune oi 
the day was immediately revei-sed, and Hosen saw his tbroatenod deieat cvm- 
verted into a complete victory. 

While Daoud Ivhan Panni and Ivizam-ul-itoolk governed in tlie Deccan, the 

. . - 1 •.I It . 
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liimself strong enough to jmt them vlown by main 


the terror of tairavans and travolleis; along the Inghroad 
can to Surat A strong detachment winch Ifeen sent aguirt him mo ^ 
little obstruction, and mavebod on unconscious of danger tdl it Invaim- m.tan-M. 
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ill ravines. Tlie Mahrattas, true to tlieir niodc of warfare, had possessed them- a.d. iria. 
selves of every possible outlet, and almost every man of the detachment perislied 
by the sword or was made prisoner. The whole of the ilahratta confederacy 
was now in motion, and Hosen, fearing that he miglit be involved in an inter- 
minable and inglorious warfare, at the A*ery time when his presence ^vas impera- 
tivety required at Delhi, hastily concluded a pence with Saho, which confirmed 
him in the possession of a larger extent of ten-itory than the !Mahrattas had ever 
possessed before, and sanctioned the lev3dng not onl^’ of the chout, but of the 


sirclesmul-i, or an additional tenth of the whole remaining revenue throughout 
the Deccan. The only return which Saho made for these concc.ssions was an 
agreement to guarantee the countiy from future depredations, to furnish a con- 
tingent of 15,000 for the maintenance of the public trancpiillity, and to pay an 
annual tribute of ton lacs of rupees (.Cl 00.000). 

Farokshir, while aware that his own intrigues had in a manner compelled Defe.-vt .mui 
Hosen to conclude this disgraceful treaty, refused to ratify it. The quarrels Fwoiisinr 
Avhich ensued ha.stened the crisis. Farolc-shii*, had he ])osscssed any degree of seyc!i° 
steadine.ss and energy, might easil}’- have found in the chiefs who envied or hated 
the Seyeds, a combination powerful enough to free him from their galling j'oke. 

His father-in-law, Ajit Sing, Bajah of Marwar, Jei Sing, Bajah of iVanber, Sirbu- 
hind Khan, governor of Behar, and Hizam-ul-Moolk, wlio, considering himself 
exiled at Moradabad, Avas pining for higher emplo^mient, were all read}’’ to haA’-e 
lent their aid. Instead of taking proper mea.sures to court it, he only alienated 
them b}’" the preference shoAAui to. uuAA’-orthy fiAmurites ; and hence, when the 
period for a decisiA’^e trial amA'ed, found himself almost totall}’’ abandoned. 
Alarmed at the dangers by which he AA'^as beset, he uoaa’’ consulted only his fears, 
and endeavom-ed, by abject submission, to obtain at least a respite. Ea’-cii this 
AA’-as denied ; and after some attempts at a rescue, b}’’ a feAv partisans Avho still 
adhered to him in the capital, the Sej'^eds chugged him forth from his hiding- 
place in the seraglio, and caused him to be priA^ately put to death in Feb. 1719. 

The brothers, Hosen Ali and Abdallah Khan, Avere noAv absolute masters jrahomed 
of the government, and might at once have put an end for ever to the Mogul on^tuf 
dynasty. This was probably for themselves the safest course which they could 
haA’’e adopted ; but its boldness deterred them, and they set up first one young 
prince of the blood and then another. By a singular fatality both died, it is said, 
not by violence, but natiu-aUy, Avitliin six months. A third was found of more 
robust constitution, and mounted the throne Avdth the title of Mahomed Shah. 

The Seyeds evidently contemplated a continuance of their arbitrary rule ; 
but symptoms of opposition were soon manifested in various c^uarters, and Avere 
rather encouraged than repressed by a timid and vacillating policy on the j)art 
of the government. It would indeed seem from the timid measures of tlie 
brothers, that they were conscious of haAdng fallen greatly in public opinion, 
and felt the gro’und slipping from beneath their feet. With some of the earlier 
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i'gainsfc their autliorit}'-, tl)ey found little difficulty in effecting a com- 
proniisc. It Avas otlierwise when Nizam-ul-Moolk began to bestii’ himself. 
He had been in communication with Faroksliir’s party; but, on seeing how little 
confidence could be placed in that ficlde monarch, had given in his adliesion to 
the Seyeds. He expected that they would have rewarded him with the govern- 
incnt of the Deccan, and was much dissatisfied on receiving only that of Malwah. 
Even here the Seyeds deemed him too foi-midable, and they endeavom-ed to 
remo^’•c him by jn-essing on his acceptance any one of the four.govenunents of 
Allahabad, Agra, Candeish, and Moultan. He refused, and at the same time, 
comsidering it unnece.ssary any longer to dissemble, prepared to resist a threat- 
ened attem])t to oust him by force. An open imptme ensued, and Hizam-ul- 
hloolk proceeded to execute a scheme which he had long been meditating. 
Instead of remaining in hlalwah, he crossed the Nerbudda, gained possession by 
force or bribeiy of several important jDlaces, signally defeated two armies that 
^vcre sent against him, obtained the adhesion of many chiefs, came to an under- 
standing with the Malu’attas, and was soon virtually master of the whole Deccan, 
xir-nin-ui- His success had been greatly aided by a course of intrigue which had again 
ii.rDcc"m commenced at the comf of Delhi. Mahomed Sliah, bke his predecessor Earok- 
shir, was bent on throwing off the yoke of the Seyeds. The revolt of Hizam-ul- 
hloolk seemed to promise the means, and that ambitious chief was accordingly 
made aware that he could not do the emperor a gi’eater service than by persist- 
ing in the course which he had so successfully begun. TJie Seyeds, perfectly 
aware of the dangerous position in wliicli they stood, were pei'plexed how to 
act, and lost much precious time before they were able to decide. The final 
resolution was, that Hosen, cairying the emperor and several of the suspected 
nobles along with him, should make the campaign of the Deccan against Hizam- 
ul-Moolk, while Abdallah should overawe the disaffected by residing and main- 
taining a strong force in the capital. 

Downfau Meantime a conspiracy, to which the emperor himself was privy, had been 
seyiS. formed. Its object was to get rid of the Seyeds at all events, by any means 
however atrocious. At the head of this conspiracy were Mahomed Ameer 
Khan, a nobleman of Turki origin, who, while ostensibly opposed to the em- 
peror’s party, was deep in his confidence ; and Saadut Khan, who, originally a 
merchant of Khorasan, rose to importance by liis military talents, and ultimately 
became the progenitor of the Kings of Oude. The mode by which the conspira- 
tors proposed to effect their object was a barbarous assassination. It was not 
difficult to find both an agent and an opportunity. As Hosen was proceeding 
to the Deccan in his palanquin, a Calmuck, of the name of Meer Heider, ap- 
proached with a petition, and whffe Hosen was reading it, drew a dagger anc 
stabbed him to the heart. The whole camp was immediately tluown into com- 
motion, and ultimately divided into two hostile bodies-tlie one composed of t .e 
adherents of the Seyeds, and the otter of the adherents of the conspuatoi . 
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The latter, now openly countenanced by the emperor, who placed himself at a.d. 1722. 
their head, proved victorious, and drove the former from the field. Abdallah, 
who was only on his way to Delhi when the intelligence reached him, endea- 
voured to maintain the struggle by setting up a new sovereign in the pei-.son of 



one of the princes confined in the capital, and mustering a large army. It was, 
however, in a great measure midisciplined, and when the final encounter took 
place, offered little more than a show of resistance. Abdallah was taken pri- 
soner; but, contrary to the usual practice on such occasions, was not put to 
death ; ^Mahomed Shah returned to Delhi, and, not at all abashed at the atro- 
cious means which he had employed, made a pompous celebration of his recovered 
authority. 

The office of vizier, confeived at first on Mahomed Ameer Khan, as a reward Niznm-iii- 

Woolk, 

for heading the conspiracy, was, on his sudden death, resented for Nizam-ul- vizier. 
Moolic He was still in the Deccan, and found so much emplo 3 nnent in settling 
its affairs, that nearly two years elapsed before he reached Delhi. On his arrival 
in January, 1722, he found everything in disorder. Mahomed Shah, occupied 
only %vith his pleasures, acted at the dictation of a favourite mistress, who had 
acquired such an ascendency over him, that she was allowed to keep his private 
signet and use it for her own pui-poses. His principal counsellors were young 
men whose only qualification was companionship with then* master in his revels. 
Nizam-ul-Moolk, who still retained the austere habits acquired in the court of 
Aurungzebe, soon became disgusted. Not only were all his reforms thwarted, 
but his personal appearance and manners, so different from those of the youthful 
courtiers, were held up to ridicule for their master’s special amusement. He 
was not the man to tolerate these rude and insulting liberties, and it was not 

* Jhalledar is a palanquin used by rajahs and wealthy pensons. It is covered with silk embroidered with 
Rold, &c. 
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^ loiig before The emperor nnd M$ rider xrem mdrdlv .femoKs. to irrt. I: >. 
needless to dtv'ell on the plots and coumerplots to trHci ids leedir^ r\- 
Snffioe 3t. to air. tint in October, ird^. tbe rider sent in Hs resi^^.ndo'I r!^i 
ont lor tbe Deccan, Ostensildr tbere tvas no qratirl: fertile eniptrc-, ni 
accepting the resignation, larished on I^iram-ni-bloclk the Indies: iarncuri 
Avlnch a snlpect eonld neoeire. It nais net long, Iietverer, before the emdiv 
lanlvling at bis heart' tvas Inllr matniested 31obarin Kiian, tie loitd irerer:'.:: 
of Hrdentlrtd, proceeding on insnnctions mom Dellii. ocliected a nctrertV: 
arinr tor the arorred purpose of extending his o\rn nntioritr over tie n'hde 
Deccan, h\irani-nl-Moolk, tvi,ose shill as a diplomatist tras at leas: ecnd to its 
progress as a soldier, had recom'se to negotiation, and liarniiT protracte.i it thi 
liis prvp,amtions mere eomplere, defeated 3iobarin in battle, siem i.innand anect- 
ingignoranoe oftlv instigation Ariici had been git'en mom Delhi, i^en: inslard 
1 0 tie emperor as a troniv, 

T\ hen 3\irani-nl-Moolk maroied on to tiie Decc:m. hems in pcssessiini of 
i tie gorermnents of both Malttah and Gnjerat, He rras fermallr reincA'e.', frttn 
them, and took liis re\'enge br encouraging incinsiens of tie hiairnttas Aric. 
noTAritistanding partial repnlses. had, daring tie rajabsiip of S;iio, eciulr.ne.i 
t'O make rapid progress. Tie main instmments of this success n-ere tie rg.'.h's 
two ministers — ^drst Halajee '^Tsmmat, Avio. originallr tlie accountant Ada d:,'- 
trict of tie Concan, became tie lennder of tie Braimin livnastv of re:si.wu,<: 
and next, his son BaiAV Kao, who, after Sertpee. ranks as tie ablest Irader ATior.'. 
tie klairatta nation lias prodnoed, Balajee, Kdore his death in 17£0. i:r. i 
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had the legal right to it, and called npoii them to exhibit their respective claims. 
Saho, indignant at the very suggestion of a doubt on such a subject, disdained 
to give any explanation, and sent Bajee Bao at the head of a numerous army 
to compensate himself by plunder for the more regular revenue which was 
withheld. Nizani-ul- 
Moolk had prepared for 
this residt, and along 
with Samba, who had 
now openly joined him, 
advanced to the relief 
of Boorhanpoor, which 
was threatened by Baj ee. 

The first effect of this 
advance was to send the 
Mahrattas into Gujerat. 

After a short time spent 
in pillaging it, they 
again suddenly made 
their appearance in the Deccan, and ultimately reduced Nizam -ul-Moolk to 
such straits, that he was glad to buy them off by humiliating concessions. His 
experience of the kind of enemy he had to deal with, left him little inclination 
to provoke a renewal of the contest; and though he did, on more than one 
occasion, endeavour to weaken their power by sowing dissensions among 
them, he came at last to a thorough understanding with Bajee, and entered 
into a formal agreement, by which he undertook to protect Bajee’s interests 
in the Deccan, while the latter was ravaging Malwah and extending his 

authority over other 
portions of the Mogid 
dominions. 

Bajee Eao easily 
found a pretext for this 
invasion. The grant of 
chout in Gujerat had 
been revoked, and Sir- 
buland Khan, who had 
consented to it, was 
recalled from the gov- 
ernment to make way 
for a successor in Abhi 
Sing, Rajah of Joodpoor. The Mogul court, in making this appointment in 
favour of a rajah who, to other infamies, had recently added that of mm’dering 
his father Ajit Sing, was influenced chiefly by the expectation that his own 
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1 -esoui’ces TV-ould enable bim to make head against the Mahrattas. He 'svas far 

from fuimiing this expectation. The Mahintta Pilajee Guicowar, ancestor of 
the Guico’svar family stHl lading in Gujerat, resisted all his efforts to expel him, 
but was at last, at Ablii Sing’s instigation, basety assassinated. Nothing was 
gained by the atrocity; for it only exasperated the lUahrattas to such a^tch 
tliat, not satisfied ndth overrunning Gujerat, they carried their ravages to Jood- 
poor, and made the rajah glad to compound with the loss of Gujerat for the 
safety of his hereditary state. 

I^talwah, where the Mahrattas were headed by Bajee Bao in person, their 
iuJi.uw.ih arms w'ere equally triumphant; and the Mogul government, after several inef- 
fectual expedients, taci% concun-ed in the suirender of the province to the 
Peishwa in 1/34. This important concession, so far from satisfying his ambi- 
tion, only made it more grasping; and in proportion as the weakness of Ms 
adversaries was disclosed, he rose in his demands, and insisted not merely on 
le^’ying the chout, but on holding, in full right, as a jaghire, the province of 
Malwah, and the whole countiy south of the Chumbul, together with the cities 
- of Muttra, Allahabad, and Benares. Mahomed Shah, alarmed above measme 
by this new demand, evaded it for a time by temporizing, and endeavoured to 
induce the Maliratta to withdraw it by giving him a right to levy tribute on 
the Eajpoots, and to increase the amount of that aheady exigible &om the Dec- 
can, This last grant cost the emperor nothing, and was regarded as a stroke 
of good policy, because its natural tendency was to set the Mahrattas and Hizam- 
ul-MooIk at variance. In this respect it was not altogether a failui-e, as it drew 
Nizam-ul-Moolk’s attention to his true position, and cominced liim that he had 
much more to fear from the Mahrattas than from the Mogul Under the influ- 
ence of this conviction, he adopted a new system of policy, and resuming friendfy 
communications with Mahomed Shah, undertook to emploj’’ aU his power in 
protecting him against the encroachments of the Mahrattas. 

Hethreatens T his engagement was not allowed to remain long as a dead letter. In 1737, 
at the very time when it was entered into, Bajee Bao was advancing on the 
Mogul capital The only check he sustained was in the defeat, by Saadut Khan, 
governor of Oude, of Malhur Bao Holkar, the founder of the Holkar family, wlio 
with a marauding party was ravaging the country beyond the Jumna. This 
defeat elated the Moguls, who magnified it into a discomfiture of tlie whole 
Mahratta army, which was represented as in fidl retreat to the Deccan. 11 hen 
Bajee Bao was informed of these vain boastings, he simpfy remarked that he 
would soon show the emperor he was still in Hindoostan. He was as good a-> 
his word. Suddenly quitting the Jumna, and lea%*ing the Mogul army wliith 
had been sent to oppose him inactive before Muttra, Im hastened on ly forced 
marches, and never halted till he presented himself before the gates of Delln 
The expedition, however, appears to have been undertaken rather in a spui^ 
of bravado than with any serious design of attempting the cajiture of the ci y 
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for after a few days he disappeared and encamped at a considerable distance. A.n. ms. 
Meanwhile, the consternation produced by liis presence caused hasty messages 
to be despatched to every quarter from wMch relief might be expected; and 
while the Vizier Kamr-u-din Khan, who had formed a jrmction with Saadut 
Khan, was advancing from his encampment at Muttra, Nizam-ul-Moolk also 
hastened from the Deccan. Bajee Kao, true to the Mahratta tactics, avoided 
an encounter, and by a precipitate retreat soon placed the Nerbudda between 
himself and his piu’suers. 

Nizam-ul-Moolk, notwithstanding Bajee’s departure, continued his march to nizam-ui- 
Delhi, where on his arrival he was invested with full powers to adopt whatever deavouis to 
measures might be necessary for the safety of the empire ; and his eldest son, Eao^pro-*^ 
Ghazi-u-din, Avas appointed governor both of Malwah and Gujerat. So low had 
the Mogul resom’ces now fallen, that after his utmost efforts the army under 
his command did not exceed 31,000 men. With this army, and a reserve com- 
manded by -the nepheAV of Saadut Khan, he set out in search of the Malirattas ; 
and proceeding southward past Seronge, took up a position near the fort of 
Bhopaul, Avhile Bajee Kao crossed the Nerbudda and advanced to meet him. 

As Nizam-ul-MooIk Avas outnumbered by the Mahrattas, but possessed a poAver- 
ful artillery while they were almost entirely .destitute of it, he deemed it 
adAusable to retain his position and act on the defensive. With an ordinary 
enemy this might have been expedient, but with the enemy with whom he had 
noAV to deal it Avas a decided blunder. The Mahrattas, keeping carefully beyond 
the reach of his artillery, commenced their usual system by laying waste the 
siurounding country, and cutting off his supplies. This they did so effectually 
that no alternative was left liim but to commence a retreat. As may be sup- 
posed, it was only a series of disasters ; and he was obliged to make a peace 
by Avhich he conceded aU the demands of the Peishwa, and bound himself to 
pay him £500,000 sterling. This humiliating peace, concluded in February, 

1738, Avas only the forerunner of a far more overwhelming calamity. 

The Persian dynasty of the Sophis or Safaris, after existing for two centu- Pouticai 

^ state of 

lies, became so degenerate as to fall an easy prey to the Afghans of Kandahar pereia. 
in 1722, Avhen, on the captme of Ispahan, after a dreadful siege, Shah Hosen, 
the last Sophi, Avent forth AAuth his principal courtiers in deep mourning, and 
AAdth his own hand placed the diadem on the head of Mahmood, his Khilji 
conqueror. It had been worn by the new monarch only for tAvo years when 
he died raAung mad, and AA^as succeeded by his nepheAV Ashref, who was no 
sooner seated on the throne than he Avas called to struggle against both foreign 
and internal foes. The Tiu-ks and Russians, leagued together to dismember 
the kingdom and share it between them, advanced, the one from the Avest and 
the other from the north, Avith powerful armies, Avhile Tahmasp, Avho had made 
his escape from Ispahan Avhen liis father Shah Hosen was obhged to smrender, 
had mustered a body of retainers, and announced his detennination to make 
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^0 the crown which his ancestors had so long worn. Of these 
various combatants, it might have been supposed that the Tiuks and Eussians, 
from the superiority of their discipline, would be the most fomidable. It 
proved otherwise. Ashref compelled the Tinks, after repeated defeats, to 
acknowledge his title; and, before he had measiued liis strength with the 
Eussians, had the satisfaction to learn that the death of the czar had induced 
them to "ivithdraw. Tahmasp alone remained, and was not to be so easilj^ 
disposed of In himself he was not very formidable, but fortime had dravn to 
mseofjTaiiir Ids standard one of the greatest warriors whom Persia has ever produced This 
was Hadir Kouli, who began life as the head of a band of freebootexs, and at 
last, after freeing his coimtry finm a foreign yoke, became the usurper of its 
throne. Victory scarcely ever failed to attend him ; and by destei’ouslj’’ playing 
the two leading Afghan tribes, the Khiljies and the Abdalees or Dooranees, 
against each other, succeeded in crushing botli. Patiiotism seemed for a time 
to be his ruling passion, and Tahmasp, as the legitimate monarch, ascended tlie 
Persian throne; but patiiotism was eventually supplanted by ambition, and 
Nadu’, unable to brook a superior, frrst declared the throne vacant, and then 
took possession of it in his own name in 1 T3T, alleging that he had been called 
to it by the popular voice. 


His invasion 
of India. 








Henceforth known as Hadir Shah, he resolved to pursue his career of 
, \dctory; and proceeding eastwax’d, at the head 

of an army of 80,000 men, laid siege to Kan- 
I dahai'. It originally belonged to the Persian 

I monarchy, but had been wi’ested from it, and 

I ^ possession of the Kliiljies. It 

^ valiantly defended, and stood seveinl 

assaults before it was taken. The captiue of 
Kandahar and conquest of the adjoining teiri- 
tory made Persia conterminous with India. 
B Kadb' Shah, as he looked eastward into the 

valley of the Indus, and beheld a mighty 
ijy— ; empil'e torn by intestine wai'S and totteiing 
■ ^ to its fall, must have been strongly tempted, 

' h . " jC . - ’ if ^ot to become its conqueroi", to obtain a 

. .. - ■; share in its spoils. He had ah-eady some 

' ' " ground of quarrel with its goverament- 

ADiBSflAH.-R-om Fraser’s Hist, of Nadir Shah. gf Kaildaliar, UOt Ollly had 

n application which he made for the delivery of some Afghans who 
efuge within its tenitory been treated -with neglect, but even, the w.liditv o^ 
is title to the Persian crown had been called in question. In.steac o m.. 
ime in unavailing remonstrance, he took a more efiectual xnode of 
is resentment by seizing upon Cabool. The court of Delhi ought now to Imx < 


■- \; 
■■'.“if?.-. 


Vadik Shah.— F rom Fraser’s Hist, of NatUrShah. 
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been fully alive to the danger, but months passed away, during which Nadir was a.d. iras. 
left to settle Ms conquest and make new preparations. The actual invasion 
seemed indeed to have become impossible, at least for one season ; for the winter 
was approaching, and it was never dreamed that he would commence a cam- 
paign which, in its very first operations, would expose him to the rigom-s of a 
mountainous country and the assaults of its warlike inhabitants. How great 
then must have been the consternation when it was learned that all these 
supposed impossibilities had been overcome, and that Nadir, after crossing the 
Indus by a bridge of boats in November, 1738, had advanced into the Punjab 
at the head of a mighty army ! 

Great as was the danger, so tardily were the means of defence provided, xadirshah 
that Nadir for the first time came in sight of the Indian army after he had Moguls, 
reached the banlcs of the Jumna, and was within 100 miles of the Mogul 
capital. Here, in the neighbourhood of Camoul, Nizam-ul-Moolk, to whom the 
chief command was intrusted, occupied a fortified camp. Just at the time 
when Nadu' was approaching, Saadut Khan arrived with a reinforcement from 
Oude, and the battle immediately commenced. The Indians, consisting for the 
most part of raw levies, were no match for the Persian veterans, and after little 
more than a show of resistance were signally discomfited. Mahomed Shah, 
deeming all fm-ther resistance hopeless, sent Nizam-ul-Moolk to make his sub- 
mission, and then repaired in person to the Persian camp. He was courteously 
received, but was not permitted to attempt negotiation, as Nadir Shah, conscious 
of being complete master, had determined to dictate his tenns within the walls 
of Delhi. Thither therefore the two monarchs proceeded, the one as a miser- 
able captive, the other as a conqueror in triumphant procession at the head of 
his victorious army. The entrance took place in the beginning of March, 1739. 

Nadir Shah took up Ms residence with Mahomed Shah at the palace, and dbim taken 

, and sacked. 

appears, from the careful arrangements which he made for the maintenance of 
discipline and the protection of the inhabitants, to have meditated no greater 
severity than the levy of a very heavy contribution. This mild intention, if 
he had it, was frustrated by the inhabitants themselves. On the very second 
day, hastily believing a rumour of Nadir Shah’s death, they broke through all 
restraint, and commenced an . indiscriminate massacre of the Persians at theii’ 
various isolated stations throughout the city. The shah was furious, and forth- 
with issued orders for a fearful retaliation. From sumise to sunset the city was 
given up to the fuiy of 20,000 soldiers, and lust, rapine, and slaughter raged 
in their most horrific forms. TMs was only a deed of vengeance. Nadirs own 
claims stiU. remained to be satisfied ; and the work of confiscation and plunder 
was carried on for w’^eeks without interruption. The “Peacock Throne formed 
an important item in the spoils. At the most moderate estimate, the amount 
canied off in mouej’', plate, and jewels, could not be less than £30,000,000 
sterling. 
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as Pcisbwa. Tlie succession would have been di.sputed; but fortunately for a.d.imt 
him, Eagojee Bosla, his most formidable opponent, was absent with his army in 
the Carnatic, on an expedition on wliich Bajee Bao had despatclied him, mainly 
for the purpose of preventing him from plotting mischief nearer home. On 
hearing of Bajee’s death, he hastened back to Satlarah ; but as he came without 
his anny, and found the 
Guicowar and tlie 
nidhi, or delegate of the 
rajah, on whose co-opera- 
tion he liad calculated, 
unprepared or indisposed 
to second him, he was 
obliged to abandon all 
thought of opposition, 
at least till a more 
favourable opportunity 
should arise. ''The death 
of Bajee Rao, and the time necessaiy to enable Balajee to secure himself in imponding 
his new seat, gave Mahomed Shah a short respite from actual waifare. It was the srogui 
onlj’’ a respite ; for the clouds of another storm were again gathering thick around 
him, and indeed ifroin so man}’’ quarters, that it was difficult to say from which 
it was destined ffi'st to come. On the one hand Balajee Bao, advancing into 
Malwah, insisted that this pro^^nce should, in terms of the treaty which ])ad been 
made with Nizam-ul-Moolk, but which had never received the impeiial sanction, 
be formally confirmed to him ; on the other hand tlie Bohillas, a recent Afghan 
colony oceupjdng the tract which from them still bears the name of Bohilcund, 
had begun, under an able leader of the name of Ali Mahomed, to assume an 
alarming appearance. In themselves, indeed, the Bo^!ks were not so numerous 
as to be very foimidable; but they belonged to tlie warlike race which had 
repeatedly devastated the faii-est provinces of India, and the danger apprehended 
was, that in the event of a new invasion from the west, they would league %vitli 
their countrymen. The idea of such an invasion was by no means chimericaL 
Ever since the visit of Nadir Shah, who on retuing declared the Indus to be 
the eastern boundary of the Persian monarchy, it had been threatened, and in 
consequence of recent political changes in Persia it was becoming a certainty. 

Nadir Shah perished by the hands of assassins in June, 1747. He had Death of 

Kadir Shall. 

latterly become a cruel tjuant, and deseiwed his fate; though it was not so much 
his cruelty as his form of Mahometan faith that provoked it. He was a Sun- 
nite, while the Persians were zealous Shiites. The repugnance between them 
was therefore invincible, and his death was the work of Persian conspiratom 
But the same cause which made the Persians abhor his rule was its greatest 
recommendation to the Afghans, who like him were Sunnites, and devotedly 

Yol. I. 
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adnolio.l to l,is service. AcconVmgly tlic Alxl-iiccs, lienrlerl hy fclieir ]lere(]i^aI^^ 
eiiicf, Ahmed Khan, on liearing of the con^pirac3^ hnd liastened to tlie rescue; 
and. arKT fln.Iiii,i( that they were, ii day too late, fonojit tlieir ivay tlirough the 
hostile PeiNiam., ami stiee<‘eded in reaching their own couritiy. Ahmed Khan 
iinmedi.'itely declared himself independent, changed the name of hi.s tribe from 
Ahtlalee In Dooramv', and hefore a year clajtscd wa.s crowned king at Kandahar, 
lii'c long r.alkli, Seimle, Cashmere, and other jtrovince.s, acknowledged his sway. 
His ambition was not \-et .sati--fied, and he looked round for new fields of con- 
<pit‘“'t IJuth tlic west and east hy before him, but vanous rea.sons induced him 


to prefer the latter. "J’ht' h'ft bank of the Indus wa.s .alreadj’’ in his power; and 
among other temptations to cross this river and commence an Indian campaign, 
wa.s the fact that a civil Avar Avas raging in the Punjab in conserpience of the 
revolt of its ilognl goA'ernor. Little oppo.sition Avas made; and Alimed, after 
eaj)tiiring maiiA' toAvns, including Laliore, the capital, an-iA’ed at the Sutlej. 
(In the other side lay a Mogtil arniA', commanded hy Prince Alimed, the heir 
allparent, and Kanir-u-din Ivhan, the vi/.ier. The Ahdalee force, though not 
mustering 1 2,000 men, crossed the riA’cr h}' .selecting a spot Avliicb, &vm not 
heiug fordable, Avas not Avatehed; and, ha.steiiing on to Sirhind, made a rich 
capture of .stores and baggage. This bold moA'ement .so intimidated the Moguls, 
that notwith.standing their .superioz*ity in numbei-s, they stood on the defensive, 
and oven formed an entrenched camp. This coiu'se, dictated by excessive 
timiditA*, Avas the Avisest Avhich they could liaA-e pursued. The Pooranees had no 
alteniatiA'e but to retreat, or hazard a battle under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances. The}' chose the latter and sustained a defeat, but took advan- 
tage of the night to e.scape. 

The Jlogul A'izier had fallen, and the Mogul piince was prevented from 
foUoAAung up liis A’ictoiy, by the intelligence that the succession to the croAvn 
had opened to linn by the death of liis father in ApiK, I7i8. Mahomed Shah 
thus ended a reign, remarkable onl}^ for its length, during a most disastrous 
period. Prince Ahmed, henceforth knoAvn by the title of Ahmed Shah, imme- 
diately repaired to Delhi; and his Afghan namesake, now distinguished from 
him by the name of Ahmed Shah Dooranee, instead of continuing liis retreat, 
stopped short, and did not quit tlie Punjab till be had made it tributaiy. This, 
liOAveA’’er, did not satisfy him. After a short absence he returned, and insisted 
on a foiTnal cession of the whole proAunce. As lie was able to take it by force, 
it Avas deemed good policy to make a merit of necessity, and give him all he 
asked. This concession may serAm to characterize Ahmed Shah’s short and 
inriorious reign. The office of vizier, first offered to jSTizam-ul-Moolk, who 
declined it, and died almost immediately after, in 17-18, was confeired on 
Sufder Jung, who bad succeeded his father, Saadut Khan, as governor of Ou e. 
He soon gave proof of his unfitness, by undertaking an expedition agamst t e 
Eohillas, and so mismanaging it as to allow them to penetrate to Allaha a , 
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and sefc the whole Mogul power at defiance. In this eniergcnc}’’ he could devise a.d. ms. 
no better remedy than to call in the aid of the ^Mahrattas, who indeed drove 
out the Rohillas, but compensated themselves by establishing a right to levy 
the chout over all the territoiy that they conquered. After a course of intrigue 
and crime, Sufdcr Jung was supplanted in the royal favour by Ghazi-u-din, one 
of iSiizam-nl-Moolk’s grandsons, an unprincipled youth familiar with perfidy 
and murder. Like Sufder he cmplo 3 'ed the IMahrattas to extricate himself from 
difficulties, and ultimatel}' succeeded bj'- the.se means, in July, 1754, in seizing 
the person of his .sovereign, Ahmed Shah, and raising to the throne a jmimg 
prince of the blood, who a.ssumed the title of Alumgeer. 

Alumcceer — or, as he is often called, Alunmeer II., to distinguish him from of 

... Ill Alumgcerll 

Anrungzebc, who used the same title in all regular documents — usually closes 
the list of Mogul sovereigns who actuall}^ held the reins of government. For 
this reason, more than aiy other, he is entitled to a brief notice. When he 
was raised to the throne, Sufder Jung was .still nomiuallj’- vizier. On his 
death, ■which happened soon after, he Avas succeeded b}" his son Shuja-u-Dowlah 
in the government of Oude, but the vizien?hip was immediately appropriated by 
Ghazi-u-din, under whose mismanagement nothing but additional confusion and 
disaster could be anticipated. B}’’ treacherou.sly seizing the infant successor of 
the governor of the Punjab, whom Ahmed Sliah Dooranee liad appointed, he / 
provoked tlife vengeance of this formidable foe, who, having crossed the Indus, 
did not halt till he had made himself master of Delhi, and inflicted on this ill- 
fated city a renewal of the calamities which it had sufiered from Nadir Shah. So 
loAV had the authorit}’’ of the sovereigni now fillen, that Alumgeer is said to have 
besought Ahmed not to leave him to the mercy of his vizier. Accordingly, on 
depaiting, he endeavoiwed to provide a kind of counterpoise by giA’ing the 
command of the army to an able Rohilla chief of the name of Najib-u-Dowlah. 
Ghazi-u-din only Avaited till Ahmed was out of India, and then endeavoured to 
set Najib aside, in order to make way for one of his OAvn creatures. IMeeting Avith 
a resistance Avhich he Avas unable to overcome, he again called in the aid of the 
Mahrattas, Avho advanced from Mahvah under Kagoba, the second son of Bajee 
Kao, entered Delhi, and after spending a month in the siege of the fortified 
palace, compelled Alumgeer to reinstate Ghazi-u-din in all his former authority. 

As usual, the Mahrattas took good care to be fully compensated for their Mahrat- 
service. Feeling that no effectual resistance oould be offered, they set no limits PuujaD. 
to their ambition, and openly taUced of extending their conquests over the Avliole 
of Hindoostan. The Punjab first attracted their attention, and Ragoba, learning 
that it Avas feebly governed by Timour, a son of Ahmed Shah Dooranee, marched 
at once to Lahore, gained possession of it in May, 1758, and continuing his 
triumphant careei-, so intimidated the Dooranees, that they retired beyond the 
Indus Avithout risking a battle. The Mahrattas next engaged in a similar 
attempt to subjugate Oude, but were met Avith spirit by Shuja-u-DoAvlah, Avho, 
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in le.'ignn ^vith the Ilohillas, inflicted a severe loss on an isolated detacliment, 
and drove it across the Gange.s. Datajce Scindia, the Mahratta in command of 
the main body, deemed it expedient to come to terms, and a kind of peace, not 
intended to ho long l;ej)t, ■was jiatched iij). 

One main indvieemcnt to the ])eace was the nimonred approach of Alimecl 


Shah Dooranee. When his son Timour anived from the Punjab, he "was en- 
gaged in .sujiprc.ssing a revolt among the Beloochee.s. This delayed him till 
Sejdembi!r, IToO, when ho commenced a new Indian campaign by cro.ssing 
the Jiuhis at Po.shawcr, and continuing his course to Saharunpoor, at some dis- 


tance beyond the left bank of the Jumna. While he was thus advancing, 
Gha;^i-u-din — remembering how Alumgeer had formerl}’' obtained the protection 
of Aljmed, a7Kl Jieai’l}'’ succeeded in expelling him from his viziership — was deter- 
mined not again to run a similar risk, and followed the course which his cruel 
and jicrfidious nature dictated, by causing the imhappy monai’ch to be assas- 
sinated in November, 1759. Shah Alum, the heir apparent, was then absent in 
Bengal, and the new prince whom Ghazi-u-din seated on the throne was never 
recognized. There was thus no ostensible sovereign at Delhi ; the Mogul empire 
had ceased to exist. 

rmuK-ctof When the !MoguI empire was extinguished, the general expectation was that 
iMahratta empire would immediately arise on its ruins. Originally confined 
to a limited district in the Deccan, the Mahrattas had established their ascen- 
denc}’’ in every part of India, possessing immense tracts of tenitory in absolute 
right, and levying heavy tribute from nearly the whole of the remainder. One 
great obstacle to the establishment of a consolidated Mahratta empne had been 
disunion among the membei’S composing its confederacy. Saho, its nominal 
head, had been deprived of aU real power by the Peishwa. Latterly, indeed, 
he was imfit for government, and died in a state of imbecility, in 17‘19. TMs 
event led to new complications, which were not arranged until many of the 
chiefs had acquii'ed a kind of independence and become the founders of 
minor d 3 masties. Among the more conspicuous of these were Petajee Guicowar 
in Gujerat, Mulhar Rao HoUcar, and Datajee Scindia, who, by obtaining an 
assignment to nearly the whole revenues of Malwah, seemed the dominions which 
still bear then.’ name and are possessed by then.' descendants. Other chiefs who 
have not left such permanent traces of their authority were equally poAverful. 
Ragojee Bosla and Ragoba have been already mentioned. Another, Sedashao 
Rao Bhao, or simply “the Bhao,” a cousin of the Peishwa Balajee, possessed 
•great influence, but had been contented, while the other chiefs were pui’su- 
ing distant conquests, to remain in the Decfian as home minister and com- 
mander-in-chief. He was acting in this capacity when Ragoba returned from 
his campaign in the Punjab. His success had not been obtained^ Avithout a 
very heavy outlay, and' the Bhao, on learning that, instead of bringing any 
sum into the treasury, he had made it liable to a debt of nearly £1,000, 
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sterling, expressed his dissatisfaction so sfcrongl}’, that Ragoba was piqued, and a.d. irno. 
told him he had better conduct the next expedition liimself. The Bhao, elated 
by some recent successes which had somewhat increased the Mahratta territory, 
and added largel}' to its revenue, was not disinclined to avail himself of an 
opportunity of acquiring new distinction. Treating Ragoba’s taunt as if it had 
been a serious proposal, he exchanged situations with him, and assumed the 
chief command in liindoostan. 

The only formidable enemy whom the ^Mahrattas had now to encounter was Decisive 
in the field. Ahmed Shah Doorance, after nearly annihilating two separate tlrcmfth'r 
Mahratta detachments, the one commanded by Holkiir and the other by Scindia, 
had taken up a position at Anopsheher, situated on the right bank of the 
Ganges, seventj'-three miles south-east of Delhi. Tlie Bhao, acconpianicd by 
Wiswas Rao, the youthful sou and 
heir of the Peishwa, and the leading 
Jilahratta chiefs, advanced at the 
head of a numerous host, without 
encountering serious opposition, and 
having gained possession of the 
capital, disgraced himself b 3 *rap!lcit 3 ^ 

Palaces, tombs, and shrines were 
defaced for the sake of their rich 
ornaments, and the silver ceiling of 
the hall of audience torn down was 
coined into rupees, to the amount, it 
is said, of seventeen lacs (£170,000). 

Ahmed, in addition to his own 
Dooranees, was cordially joined by 
the Rohillas, and rather lukewarmly 
by Shuja-u-Dowlah, governor of 
Oude, who would willingly have 

remained neutral, and afterwards made the most of the event by taking part 
with the winning side. As the contest, however, had assumed a religious 
aspect, the Hindoos being ranged on one side and Mahometans on the other, 
he found it impossible to withhold his aid from Alimed, who was considered as 
the representative of the latter. 

Ahmed, as soon as the rains permitted him to move, hastened to the Jumna, Thoirtwo 
with the view of relieving a fort on its banks to which the Mahrattas had laid 
siege. He arrived only in time to learn that it had fallen, but showed such 
desperate determination, by effecting a passage of the river more by swimming 
than fording, that his enemies were intimidated and drew off to Paniput. Here 
the Bhao encamped with an army consisting of 70,000 cavalry and 15,000 
infantry, of whom 9000 were disciplined sepoys. In addition to these were 
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^ predatory and otlier followers to the nnmber of 200,000. In artillerv, an arm 
of war which the Mahratks had at last learned to prize, he was amp}}* provided, 
and was able, after snrronnding his camp with a broad and deep ditch, to mottnt 
200 gnns for its defence. Ahmed’s army consisted of about 40,000 Afghans and 
Pei-sians, and 50,000 Indians, of whom 1 S,000 were cavalry. The armies Vere thus 
not unfairly matched. In respect of available troops they were nearly e(pial. 
while at the same time each laboured imder a great disadvantage — tlie Bhao, in 
the excessive number of followei-s, who, Avithout adding to his strength, hampered 
his movements and consumed his proA-isions; and Ahmed, in an artillery so 
defectiA*e that it barely miistered thirty pieces of A'arious calibre, and, fimushing 
no proper means of attack, compelled him to imitate the Bhao’s example, anil 
remain on the defensiA’e. 

Under such circumstances, time rather than proAvess was to decide the 
struggle ; for neither leader felt disposed to force on an action so long as he could 
obtain subsistence for his army from the suiToimdmg country. At this mode of 
AA'aifare the Mahrattas could not easily be surpassed, and their foraging parties at 
fii-st formd no difficulty in bringing in abundant supplies. Gradually, howeAvr, 
the Dooranees, by the rapidity and boldness of their movements, made foraging so 
dangerous, that the Bhao, threatened Avith famine, saAV the peril of his position, 
and attempted to escape from it by proposing negotiation. Armed, avIioso 
supplies had also begun to fail. AA’as urged by his Indian allies to come to terms 
or risk a decisfr'e action; but Iris constant ansAver Avas — “ Tliis is a matter of AA'av 
with AA'hich you are not acquainted. In other affair's do as }*ou please, but 
leaA'e tliis to me.” He was aAA'are of the sterits to which Iris enemies AAvre 
redirced; and, eA'en after they had begun in a kind of desper-atron to make 
vigoroirs attacks upon his lines, seemed more inclirred tharr ever to oontme 
himself to skirrnishino-, irr AA'hieh he usrralh* had the advarrtarre. He aa-us avoII 
aAA*are of the crisis AA*hieh AA*as appi'oaching, and fuUy prepared to profit by it. 
The-Bhao's supplies Avere completely exhausted; andafter a last effort at fowging 
AA'liich proA-ed rrtterly rmaA-arling, becoming conA'iirced that he could no longer 
mairrtain his position, he }*ielded to the urgency of his soldier's, aird. Avith man} 
progrrosticatiorrs of disaster, issued order's for a gener'al attack. It Avas m:rde 
AA'ith the rrtraost impetuosity, aird so long as it Avas directed agriirst the Rohilla" 
arrd other Iirdian allies of Ahmed, seemed irresistible. The Dom-anco cliict 
endeaA'Oured to rally the fugitiA-es. but fiirding it inrpossible. oi'dei'cd \n< aun 
men to adA*ance. This at orree changed the fortune of the day. By a de.xten'U- 
irroA-ernent. AA-hile the nrain body attacked in froirt. a diAuVion Avheoled round to 
the harrk. arrd the AA'hole Mahratta arnry, parric-struck by thi.s double on^ef, tuna d 
their backs arrd tied. As rro quarter aahs giA-en. the .^laugld.-r Ava< icarial 
About 200,000 are s;rid to haA*o falleit. Anioirg the .-lain Acere the I’er-iora'' 
son WisAA-as Kao. the Bhao. rceognized only by Avliat Avas Mij.po-ed ra b<‘ 
headless trunk, and many other great 3Iahratta chiefr. The dtvam .-1 a . •• •• 
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ratta empire had vmii.shed. Idie Avreck of ilie arm}', nbandoiiiog the acqiii.sition.s 
made in Hindoostan, retired lieyond the Nerbndda; the Pci.sliAva., f^lmttiiig him- 
self np in a tem])lc near Poonah, died of a broken heart; and the Avholc nation, 
annk in grief and do.spondenc}', became as it were paralyzed. 

Strange to say. Ahmed did not profit much by lii.s victoi-y, for the ]\Iahometan 
confederacy which he had formed having broken np, ho quitted India, and never 
returned to take any share in its aflaim. Tlie only two powers wliich tlien 
seemed capable of wielding the scc]itre, which had been UTCsted from the hands 
of the ]\togul, having thus been ju'ovidentially removed, the work of conquest 
passed to other hands. The two most powerful mitions of ICurope. after they 
had long been contented to play a subordinate part in the contest, resolved at last 
to become principals, and France and Great Britain started as rival candidates 
for the e.stablishment of a new Indian cmjurc. The histoiy of this memorable 
struggle is now to engage our attention. 

oo o o 
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The progress of the French in India — W.ar between Fnance and England — Naval and military operations 

— TIic c.apturo of Madias. 



the first the French East India Company, much more 


Ribo nnd 
proji'CBs of 

than that of England, was the creature of the state. All the tiiorronoii 

E.ast India 
Company. 


influence of the crown was employed to obtain subscribers to 
their funds ; and no unimportant part of the official cori’espon- 
dence of a commercial nature, during the ministry of the cele- 
brated Colbert, relates to solicitations employed for this purpose. It is very 
questionable Avhetlier the prosperity of the company was much promoted by 
this state patronage, but there cannot be a doubt that they were able in conse- 
quence of it to escape many of the dangers Avhich might have beset them at the 
outset, and to start at once as a body able not only to repel aggression but to 
become aggressive. The alarm which their presence in the East excited in the 
Dutch and English companies must not be ascribed exclusively to commercial 
jealousy. As mere traders they could not appear very formidable rivals, but from 
their close connection with government their trade might easily be made subser- 
vient to political purposes, and become a dangerous instrument of intrigue at the 
native coui’ts. In this way Louis XIV., not satisfied Avith disturbing the peace 
of Europe by his ambitious schemes, might be tempted to extend them to India, 
and by engaging in wars of conquest make the operations of trade impossible. 
Knowing the character of the French monarch; it was not uncharitable to 
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Tn Ihis ^vny Ins incasnro.s for extomling lUo inlluencc mul tc'rritory of (,hc French 
in India ^voro cnvriod on with cqxial secrecy and sncco.ss. 

^Vliile Dujileix Avas revolving plans of aggrandisement., and smoothing the 
way for the acoontplishmenl of them, the relations heiwcen Great liritnin and 
France had ceased to he friemlly, and the war known as that of the Anstrinn 
succession was declare<l in 17!i. 'i'he eoinjvmie.s on both sides of the Channel 
supposcfl it piKsihle that warlike opemtions might. In* e.xelnded from the countries 
Iving within the limitvS of the Imlian Otvan. and with this view endeavoured to 
enter into arrnngem»‘ntN which w<ndd havi* left each as free ashefore to])rosccutc 
the Indian trade. Had the respective government.s .sanctioned the arrangements, 
(he singular and not nniustnietive spectaele miyht. have been seen of two nations 
living jjeaeeftiliy with each other in one qtiartt'r of tlio globe while a tierce war 
was raging betwt'en them in all other <(narf«r.s. lint without such .sanction the 
]n-<>posetl aiTungemeJit. though seriously entertained, was a dream. This seems 
ultimately (<i have het'U the eonelusi«,n c»f all parties, for it soon appeared that 
at the very time when the pmpnsnl of an bulinn nentrality was under di.scnssion, 
the French government wore secretly <*ntertainiug a ju'oject which was to enable 
them, as so(m as war was actmdly declareil, to bring an overwhelming force into 
the Fast, and strike a blow h)* which English inlere.sts there would he at once 
annihilated. 
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1’he ])roject referred to was suggested to the l^'rench ministry by Bernard 
Fram;ni.s Malid do la Bourdonnai.s, usu- 
ally designatetl for brevity as Lahour- 
donnais. He was horn at St. Jihdo, 
apparently of humble parentage, in HiDO, 
and Avlicn only ten year.s of age began 
life a.s a sailor, by making a voyage 
to the Pacific. During a second voyage, 
made in 1713, to the Ea.st Indic.s, he 
employed his leisure in studying mathc- 
matic.s, under a Je.suit avIio happened to 
be on board, and kindl}’^ undertook to 
gh^e him le.sson.s. After other two A’-oy 
ages, one to the North and the other to 
the LeA'ant, he in 1719 entered the 

. n ,1 T, ITT /"< LAliounDONNAiti. — rruin n iniiit I)} Vin. A’niigolisty, li'G. 
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second lieutenant, and had become second captain in 172-1', when he took part Emiycaree 
in an expedition to the J\Ialabar coast, for the pnrjiose of reucA’ing the settle- doimaia. 
ment of Mahd, AAdiicli had for a considerable time been suffering seA^erely 
from a blockade b}^ the natives. The success of the expedition Avas mainly 
owing to his ability; but from some cause not explained, he shortly after 
quitted the company’s service and engaged in commerce, making several suc- 
Vor,. I. 52 
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•' ^^lul v.n. iV.nn Pou.li.lu-ny to IVn^al. mvl to ^lool.a in the Eecl Sen. 

*' ' ' ' ‘'-'itN It * '’■'J’h'Nf'l In-' inilui'iu'o in ivnnieilin!:: . 'I f--enon<? difference 
"•hndt l,;,d nii^.-n ]>.>tn..n ()„. Ainh. the Portnonc.^e. ]Jis condnefc in 
tin- nntl. v %v.'.s p-.it.^inliy retnfnd.fivd l.y the vieer.y at Gon. ndm, on a visit 
Nvinrh !,d...nrtionnni. j.dd to tlnd enpital. tnn.le him snoli tempting offere 
th>ni hf Nv;,. uelno, I to .nt-r the s-rvio.M.f WnOv^al The object intmled nt 

b, Mombns, on tlie en-i oon^-t of Africa; but this 
iKiviny 5>. nixndonfl. l.e .lid n,>{ lind ti,e sc.^pe for his talents vhich he had 
1 c.nd r, ;nne-d to r,ane.‘ in IT-Tl. The following year he obtained 
t'i‘ imp n: .n.t ap;. .bitnient of o.,vernor of the Manritins. ,-n- the Isle of France. 
a;il til.' bb> ,.r r. enl-.n, ^itna;el in th.' Indian Ocean to the ea.st of Mada- 
'ov { fu - ' ;-h ^ had o u iy b<-eonn' Invovit to the Portngne.so, and were at a 
! nef ]>-i:oi tre.iin tit.' 1 l.y Inp,-]!, who g-ave one of them its name of 
Manntin> in leitiunr nt Piine ■ Manriee ..f Xa'^an; bnt their importance as inter- 
nn-ii.ilo j-t-it'eva-, for vhip> s.rding to the I-ia^t liad been first di.scemed by the 
br.'neh. who ha<l feg'.daily eoh.ni-ed them, and ]daced them under a distinct 


o 'v. ; ten- 


- 

4 • • » 

o « le- 
t rM - 


Wlhti L-tb eaid.-iunaiv c.rriv.-d at Id*' D'‘vennnettt in 17oo lie found every- 
ihitt.: in e ■ntn-'ioti 'I’lio two jslajids liad sepainte councils, which, claiming 
e.ptal jitri' tiction. were e^mPantly «li'-ptiting as to the extent of their powers; 
abn-''-. of .'Very kiml }^^ov.liIe■I. at\‘l tlie cn]>ai)ilitie.s of the soil remained almost 
t.^tally v.ndevelojH'd The new goveiTior nt once saw' the greatness and 
ditlicnltv .-.f the ta^k wbioh lav before him. and immedintclv commenced it with 
ehnr.tcteri'-tio energy. Fro hmg the face of matters was completely changed, 
'fhe kinds of c\)ltivation be.=t adajded f.w each island were rapidl}* extended ; 
now towns raid villages arose, harbours ca]\able not only of supplying the wants 
of eomnteroo, bnt .ff fnnn.sbing a rendezvous for ships of war, were constructed 
and f.u'titied ; and, government no longer liamj^ered by the selfish aims and 
unseemly qnamds of thos-e who administered it, became regtilar and effective. 
In earTvino .in ibis work of rofoim Labonrdonnnis often encountered an 
opjto.siiion which obliged him to .stretch In's powers to the ntmosfi and perhaps 
occaMonaily to exceed them Tliose wdio had profited by abuses were nnttirally 
hostile to the removal of them, while manv from mere natuml indolence were 


n.'- r.'.m n='- 
Tt ■pTC',..cn1<vi 
in Francs?. 


indisposed to gi'oat and sudden changes, even when they could not denj' them 
to be improvements. A spirit of hostility was thus engendered, and continued 
to manifest itself by murmur, compdaint., and misrepresentation. These, though 
probaldy loudest in the islands, were not. so effective there as in Fmnce, where, 
the facts beimi imperfectly known, were easily disfotded. The consequence 
was. that while Labonrdonnais was labouring with the utmost zeal and disin- 
terestedness for the public good, he was generally stigmatized among Ins coun- 
timnen ns little better than a seJfish and oapwicions to-rant. He appears not to 
have been aware of the amonnt of pwejndice wdiich had been raised aganib 
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liim till 1740, ■when, having visited Europe in consequence of the death of his 
wife, he had ample proof of the bitterness and unscrupulousness ■\vith which he 
was pursued hy his enemies. 

Labotu'donnais took immediate steps to set himself right with the ministry, 
the directors of the company, and the public at large, and succeeded so well that 
not only was his resignation refused, but new and important powel's were com- 
mitted to him. In the interviews which he had ■with Cardinal Fleury and the 
other members of the French cabinet, he did not rest satisfied with exculpating 
liimself from absurd charges, but gave a full exposition of his views as to the 
course of policy which ought to be pm'sued in the East. Assuming that France 
and Great Britain were about to be at open war, he endeavoured to show that 
the maintenance of peace between the two East India Companies was impolitic 
if not impossible, and that no time shovdd be lost in providing a fleet, which, 
cruising in the Indian Ocean, might be ready the moment War was declared to 
estabhsh a complete supremacy. So sati.sfied was he of the valuable prizes 
which might be made by prejnng on the English company, that he offered to 
form a private association, which would fit out a number of armed vessels at its 
own expense, and be contented with the profits which might be realized by 
privateering. 

The French government refused to sanction the private scheme, but resolved 
to effect the same object by means of an expedition consisting of vessels belong- 
ing partly to the navy and partly to the East India Company. The command 
was given to Labourdonnais, who set sail oth April, 1741, for the Isle of France. 
His fleet was neither so numerous nor so well equipped as he had anticipated, 
but he was full of resources in liimself, and possessed such a knowledge of naval 
and military affau’S as enabled him to repair the defects of the ships and give 
the necessary training to the crews and soldiens. His object was to be ready as 
soon as the declaration of war should reach him to strike the meditated blow. 
In the meantime he hastened to Pondicherry, which was said to be threatened 
by the Mahrattas ; and on learning that the danger had blown past, proceeded 
to the Malabar coast, where Mahd was once more indebted to hiTin for deliverance 
from a formidable attack of the natives. On again arriving at the Isle of France, 
in 1742, he met with a bitter disappointment. Tlie directors of the French 
East India Company had been somewhat cavalierly treated by the govern- 
ment, who had made all their arrangements Avith Labourdonnais without gi^ving 
them any proper share in their deliberations. Their consent to his expedition 
being therefore rather forced than voluntary, they were more disposed to frustrate 
than to forward it. Accordingly, still dreaming of a possible neutrality beriveen 
the companies, they easily found a pretext for issuing peremptory orders for the 
retmn of their vessels to France. Labourdormais did not venttue to disobey, 
and thus saw himself deprived of the main part of Ins fleet at the very time 
when the period for action was to all appearance about to arrive. His first 
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. n‘flin,!r was npiiii to tonder liis ve.sijpaiiion ; but a comnnmication from the 
bronoli jiunistm- ajij.i-ovlu^r of his past conduct, and pointing to higher promo- 
tion, induced him to rcniaiji at his jiost. and make now efforts to assemble a 
torce which might yet enable liini to execute liis original project. He was thus 
emjdoyccl wluui the v/ar Ava.s oju'nly declared. 

Tilt; r.ritish government, well aware of ^vhat was intended b}^ France, had 
md. omittetl t<^ make tlu' nece.'vsary jiroparation.s. A Britrsli scpiadron, com- 
mandetl l.y Commodore Barnet, and con.sisting of two ships of sixty, one of 
iiby. an-1 a trigate ot twenty gun.s, appeared opportunely in the eastern seas. 
At tirst it ei’ui^etl in tw<) divisions, in the fetrait.s of Sunda and of Malacca, and 
made .st;veral valuable French prizes. One of the ve.sseLs taken was immediately 
remleretl available by being converted into a forO'-gun ship, bearing the name 
oi the Prize, 'i'hc .squadron having left the straits, an-ived on the 

Corr)mandel etia.st for the tinst time in July, 171o. At this time the French had 
no fleet on the coa.st, and Ihmdicheny with its fortifications in an unfinished 
.state had a garrison of only ■] JG Hurojican.s. It })romised to be an easy capture, 
but wa.s solved by (he dexterit}' of Dupleix, who, aware that force would not 
avail him, bad roeour.se to diplomac}*. Pondicherry, though really independent, 
l)elonged nominally to the nalmbship of Arcot. This fact was turned to good 
account by the French governor, who, by flattering the pride of the nabob, and 
claiming hi.s protection, induced him to intimate to the governor and council 
ofiiladra.s, that any attempt by land on the French settlements in Arcot would 
be treated as an act of hostilit}* against liimself It was represented to him in 
repl}', that the commander of the squadron, holding liis commission dii'cctlyfroin 
the King of Great Britain, was independent of the Company; but he could not, 
or would not undemtand the distinction, and only answered, that if his intima- 
tion was disregarded he would hold the Company responsible for the conse- 
quences. The time had not ^mt amved for treating such menaces with defiance; 
and therefore, on an assiwance from the nabob that he would deal impartially 
between the companies, and issue a .similar prohibition to the French, in the 
event of any meditated attack on the English settlements, Commodore Baniet, 
at the earnest entreaty of tlie goverament of Madras, abandoned all idea of land 
operations, and, after making a few additional prizes in the Bay of Bengal, 
retired for shelter during the monsoon to the island of Mergui on the eastern 
.shore. In the beginning of 174G the squadi'on returned to tlie Coromandel 
coast, and was reinforced from England by two ships of fifty and a frigate of 
twenty guns. This, however, did not make much addition to its absolute 
strength, as one of the sixty-gun ships having become unfit for action was sent 

borne, and along witli it the original frigate. 

The English squadron, confined by the agTeement which had been made wi 
the nabob to operations at sea, was unable to effect anything of consequence, 
and was continuing a cruise rewarded only by a few paltry prizes, when m e 
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gence arrived that Labonrdoimais had at last effected his object and sailed for a.d. 1746. 
India Avith a fleet Avhich might be expected to pnt British proAvess to the test. 

At this critical moment Commodore Barnet died at Fort St. David, and A^^as 
succeeded by Captain Peyton, avIio Aras his second in command, and very im- 
perfectly supplied his place. The squadrons first came in sight of each other on 
the 25th of June, Avhen the English Avere cruising on the Coromandel coast near 
Negapatam. The French fleet consisted of nine ships, the largest of Avhich, 
mounting seventy guns, of Avhich sixty Avere eighteen-pounders, carried Laboru- 
donnais’ flag. The rest of the ships Avere of much smaller size and lighter 
metal, and carried as foUoAvs: — one, thirty-six; three, thirty-four; one, thirty; 
tAvo, tAventy-eight ; and one, tAventy-six guns; almost all tAvelve and eight 
pounders. These ships, hoAvever, Avere much larger than the number of their 
guns indicates, as Labourdomiais, after exerting himself to the utmost under 
very unfavoiuable circumstances, had been unable to give them their full comple- 
ment. On the other hand they carried moi*e than tlie usual complement of men, 
haAring on board 3300. Of these 700 Avere Africans or Lascars, and about 300 
rmflt for duty from sickness. The English had not above half the number of 
men; but, unlike the majority of the French, they Avere Avell disci|)lined ; they 
had also fcAver guns, but more than made up for the deficiency by superior 
weight. 

All things considered, the English squadron had thus decidedly the advan- Encountei 
tage. So conscious, indeed, was Labourdonnais of his inferiority in real naval squadrons 
strength, that his great object Avas to come as speedily as possible to close 
quarters, and turn his superiority in the niunber of men to account by having 
recourse to boarding. In this object he was baffled by the English, whose vessels, 
besides sailing and manuoevring better than his, had the adAuntage of the Avind, 
and succeeded in frustrating all the efibrts of Labourdonnais to deprive them of 
it. From the long time spent by the one party in making and the other in coun- 
teracting these efibrts, the fight did not commence till four in the afternoon. 

OAving to the distance maintained, it was almost entuely confined to the cannon, 
and lasted till nightfall without an^' decisive results. When the combatants 
separated, it was apparently Avith the intention of renewing the engagement on 
the following day, but Pe 3 fion, after obtaining the sanction of a council of war, 
deemed it prudent to sheer off, and virtually acknoAvledging a defeat, vdthout 
having actually sustained it, . made the best of his Avay to Trincomalee in 
Ceylon. The only reason assigned was the leaky condition of the sisty- 
gun ship. 

Labourdonnais, Avho Avas Avaitina; to resume the fiffht, Avas astonished, when coolness 

° ^ ^ between 

the morning daAvned, to find that he had already gained the victory. He could DupieUand 
not pursue, as the Avind was against him ; and, in fact, though he speaks with Ais. 
regret of the enemy haAung escaped him, was not at all displeased with their 
departure, inasmuch as his loss had been more seAmre than and both the 
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Vo. n ivn^.-'i n L.-s mnah s,.;,a(;,,>ly d:<'^ui.s(.‘l at the drst. v'ere soon openly 
r:. a.'id ov-.ntTi.-tdy j., ,,f piss.-eedings v/hioh ruined totli 

Lao <n:rao!>n.!:s arvi Dupi-nx. .saorid'.xal tla* French interests in Imifa. and saved 
tUo'c Great L’ritain iVonr ii”.pi'n'li:vn <h<n:oti'n 

Alter a. si;.-,rt aial i:n<:>risf,,or>->ry c'-n-^ultation. inTrliioli the only point settled 
{ th-'.t Ld '^"ns-mnai-i liv't endoavintr uv'e^z, le t'^ clear the coast of the 
■: Lngn'li s.p:ajhriu;. ho sot sdl v.dt,'! that viev, an<i had the stitisfiiction to leam 
ti;.it th." daT’.e;<'r a.ppr-.'h’-niod ff'tn it v,-a.s ct»cniidj.ess. Ju'Iging hywhat the 
Kngd.’d: 0 '>n;r.’:an'h^-r ought to have done, he naturally ei^tpected tliat he vrould 
roa.['roar. and cv.,-n ch<'uc:h to,.i cautivis or covvnir'.ily to risk a general 
aoti''n. v.'ould keep h-nxrinc: (in ciie oo.-isr. so :is to keen up a constant alarm and 
make it me-it h;u:arihit’< if U'^c impossible, tor the French to disembark their 
troop-^ for the purpi.c-^o of ma.king am attempt upon dla.dras. This vnis visibly 
the great ol'ject nnv in contetuplathm. and to prevent the execution of it the 
commaraler of the British deec ought to have devoted his utmost etforts. After 
speu'ling a month at TrincomaJee he did make his appearance, but it -was only 
to repeat lii.s feu-mer procedure. au'I save himself by hight. because he had dis- 
covered or imacrined. that v.'hiie bis force remained the stime. that of the enemy 
had been augmented by additiomil guns procured at Pondieherry. 

- Convinced that he had nothing to fear from the English squactrom Aabour- 
doniitiis returned to Pom licherry, and began to prepare in earnest fir the siege of 
iladras. It vas a prize vrorth lighting for. and to aJi appearance might be 
gained ■without much struggle. W'itliin the territory belonging to it. and firm- 
ing a tract ■which, stretched about five miles along the coast and one mile 
inland a population of 2-50,000 had been gathered but nearly the vrhole of ft 
consisted of natives, by ■whom it ■was knewn that no resistance -would be ofiered 
dJadras itself consisted of three divisions. Farthest north ■'vas an munense 
assemblage of huts, hudlled together -without any order, and ocettpred entrcelj 
by the lowest classes of natives; iinmediately adjoining this snbrorb, on the south, 
■^vas what -was called the Bhack Town. containiDg many good houses, which 

belonged to Indian and Armenian merchants, and surrounded by a wall^ of so 

little height and strength as to he almost useless for defence; south of this -a^/ 
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tlie town proper, or Fort St. George. It formed a parallelograni about 400 yards a.d. iv40. 
long from north to south, and 1 00 j'-ards broad. It was inclosed b}^ a slender 
wall, and defended by four bastions and batteries of defective construction. 



Fonx St. Gcohoe, 1704. — Fi'oin ii print by Vim Ryne, Royal Library, British JIusciun. 


There wei'e no outworlcs. Within the inclosiu’e were an English and a Eoman 
Catholic chiu'ch, the factor}’- and buildings connected with it, and about fifty 
good houses, occupied by English, or other Europeans under then* protection. 

Their whole number did not exceed 300. Of these 200 were the soldiers of the 
garrison. ■ Few of the common men and only two or three of the officers had 
ever seen service. 

As the danger which threatened the settlement must have been foreseen, it is Jradras te- 

. . . . . sieged and 

mipossible to exculpate the authorities from the charge of gi’oss negligence in taken, 
not providing better against it. If they trusted to the promise of the nabob to 
interfere for their protection, as he had for that of the French, they were soon 
made .aware of the folly of leanhig on such a broken reed. Their apphcation to 
him was disregarded, either because Dupleix had jireviously gained his ear, or ■ 
they were too parsimonious to make a liberal use of the only means which could 
have rendered it effectual ; and Laboui'donnais, after completing liis preparations 
without interruption, cast anchor on the 14th of September, about fom' leagues 
south of Madras, with niue ships and two bomb-vessels. On board were 2900 
European mariners and soldiers, 400 Africans, 400 Indian natives, and all the 
artillery and stores necessary for the siege. The soldiers being hnmediately 
landed began to advance along the shore, while the fleet proceeded to take up 
its station as near Madras as it could safely approach. 

The fort alone being capable of any resistance, Labourdonnais naturally The fort 

in. T • L • attacked. 

directed ms attack against it, and having erected a battery of nine mortars, on 
an open space to the west, at the distance of 500 yards, commenced the bombard- 
ment. Defence was never ''seriously contemplated; but immediate sm’render 
was delayed in the hope that the English squadron might make its appearance. 

Its approach was at one time actually rumoured, and spread such consternation 
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mnon- the l-Vend.. tl.at, ihoy m jm^paring to decamp. Unhappily for the 
l-cs„.ged U. prove.] n false alann. and Labourdonnais, only urged by it to more 
.sfrcniions exerllons, not only oju>ncd another battery to the .south, but began to 
(•.'tnnonnde from (he .se;i. An a-s^nilt had now become imminent, and in order 
in ;iver( its hoiTor.s. a flag of (ruec wa.s s(;nt from the town. The deputkswho 
uee.>mp;.ni<-.l i( pn.pnsvd a ninsoin. but Labourdonnahs at once declared, that 
tlmuglj lie mas nut unwilling (n entertain sueli a proposal, it could onl}^ be after 
tlw capture was eomj.leted by a .surrender. Ultimately, after he liad given his 
word ol honour that, the ransom would be moderate, hi.s teims were accepted, 
and he mit-ivd (he (own in triumjdi. Though the siege lasted and the bombard- 
ment continu.wl with inlerrui.fion-s from the LSth to the 25th of September, so 
bioodh'.-s was it that, not mic Frenchman was killed, and onlj' five Englishmen. 

]\v the tcmisuf (Vipitulation the whole of the merchandise and the moveable 
property jias^ed at once to the cnjdor.s, and all the Englrsh became prisoners of 
war. I he important point of the ransom remained to be settled, but the 
lionouniblc and liberal .spirit xvhich charaeterixed Labourdonnais’ proceedings 
made it impossibh; to doubt that it would be fairly, amicably, and generously 
arranged. Sud.lculy it wa.s whi.spercd that a serious difficulty had arisen. 
Uuplci.x, on the ground that Madras was locally within his govennnent of 
India, claimed a right to di.sposo of it. So confident was he of possessing this 
right, or at Ica.st so <Ietermined wa.s lie to insist upon it, that on receiving a 
letter from tlio Nalxib of Arcot, who had now, wlien too late, endeavoimed to 
interdict the French from Laying siege to Jladras, he had pacified him bypro- 
mi.^^ing that the town when taken would be delivered into Ins hands. From the 
subscfiueut proceedings of Dupleix it is plain that be never meant to have ful- 
filled tins promise. It furnished liim, however, with a plausible pretest for 
sending a letter to Labourdonnais, in which he desired him not to consent to 
any term.s of ransom, and intimated for the first time that be considered bim- 
.self ejititled to .speak authoritatively on the subject. 

Before this letter an-ived, the capitulation, including the ransom as one of 
its essential conditions, had taken place. As a completed act, Labourdonnais 
could not honoiu'ably recede. Nor did he wish it; for, so far from acquiescing 
in the alleged right of Dupleix to dictate the terms of the capitulation, he 
i-ega7*ded it as an arrogant assumption, at total variance with their respective 
commissions. Instead of deviating from the course originall}^ chalked out, he 
proceeded to fix the amount of the ransom. Dupleix now listened only to his 
pa.ssion, and even endeavoured to gain his object by attempting to seize the 
person of Labourdonnais, and tampering with the soldiers under bis command. 

At PondicbeiTy, also, be entered on a coui’se of intrigue, and endeavoured to 
gain a kind of sanction to bis proceedings, by inducing the French inlmbitants 
to petition and protest against the ransom as most injurious to Franeli mteresta 
Laboui-donnais remained unmoved, and intimated his determination not to qui 
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Madi’as until every stipulation to whicli he had consented should he honourably A.n. ir 46 . 
performed. • Violence having thus proved unavailing, Dupleix saw the necessity 
of changing his tactics, and while weaving new pretexts for delaying the actual 
restoration of Madras to the English, solemnly bound himself to carry it into 
effect as soon as certain preliminary arrangements were completed. 

Bm’ing the heat of the quarrel between the two French governors, three Amount of 
ships of war, one of seventy-two, and two of forty guns, with 1366' men on settled, 
board, arrived at Pondicherry. Added to the force which Labourdonnais al- 
ready possessed, they gave him such an ascendency as placed aU the other 
English settlements in India at his mercy. To aU appearance nothing could 
now save Bombay and Calcutta from sharing the fate of Madras. This petty 
quarrel saved them. Labom'domiais, detained by it, lost his opportunity. The 
very day after the ransom had been fixed, by regular treaty, at eleven lacs of 
pagodas, nearly £4!4!0,000 sterling, the monsoon commenced with a furious hur- 
ricane, by which six ships of the French fleet lying in the Madras Roads were 
driven out to sea. One of them foundered ; four of the others, including the 
seventy-gun ship, were completely dismasted, and otherwise seriously injured. 

In fact, the French marine force in the East was so completely crippled as to be 
afterwards incapable of achieving anything of consequence. 

Labourdonnais, trusting to the promise of Dupleix faithfully to perform all Latourcion- 
the conditions of the capitulation, finally quitted Madras, committing the charge 
of it to a member of the council of Pondicherry. On arriving at this place, he 
left as many soldiers and sailors as, with those previously there, amounted 
to 3000 Europeans. His whole fleet now consisted of only seven ships, four of 
them in good and three in wi'etched condition. He sailed on the 20th of 
October, intending to proceed for Acheen with the whole ; but, when at sea, 
changed his intention with regard to the three, on finding that even if capable 
of reaching that port they would be unserviceable, and steered with them 
directly for the Mauritius. He had quitted that island at the head of a powerful 
armament, 'with which he was confident of achieving glorious results. How 
mortifying must have been the contrast presented by his return ! His misfor- 
tunes, however, were not yet ended. During his absence he had been superseded 
in his government, and notliing remained for Inm but to return to Europe shorn 
of all his honours. The voyage was singularly unfortunate. After passing the 
Cape of Good Hope, he narrowly escaped captrue by British cruisers ; and, ha-vdng 
been obliged to part company with the other ships of the fleet, arrived in the 
West Indies. Here, as war was not yet declared between France and Holland, 
he took passage in a Dutch vessel which touched at Falmouth. The officials 
there, probably acting on information wliich bad been given them, recognized 
him, and he was carried to London as a prisoner of war. The reception given 
him was equally honourable to himself and to those to whom he owed it. All 
classes rfed in testifymg respect and shewing kindness, and when he expressed 
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^ return to France, he found, even among the directors of the Com- 

pany on whom his skill and prowess had inflicted such heavy losses, a generous 
Z°fon:L. individual ready to become security for him to the whole amount of his fortune. 
The very idea of secuiity, however, was scouted, and his parole was at once 
declai ed suiflcient. d lie sliort period during which Labourdonnais was less the 
prisoner than the guest of England was the last dming which fortune may be 
said to have smiled upon liim. The moment he reached his native shore, her 
persecutions again commenced. He had performed services which entitled him 
to the highest honoui's his countiy could bestow. Instead of reward, only a 
dungeon awaited him, and he was immured in the Bastile on the 2d of March, 
1748. Here he was left to pine away twenty-six months before he was per- 
mitted to communicate Avitli the council, and though most of the charges made 
against him carried their refutation along with them, and the few which had 
any plausibility were proved to be groundless, three years elapsed before his 
acq^uittal was pronounced. What could it now avail him? The judicial murder 
had already been committed; and, after a short stniggle with disease and poverty, 
death came to his relief The injustice of which he had been the victim was 
afterwards formally though very inadequately recognized, by a pension to his 
widow, the grant bearing on the face of it that he had died “without receiving 
any reward for so many services, or any compensation for so many persecutions.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Proceedings of the French at Madras — An attempt of the nabob upon it repulsed — The>terins of capitu- 
lation shamefully violated — Unsuccessful attempts of the French upon Fort St. David Proceeditigs 
of the English fleet under Admii'al Boscawen — Siege of PondicheiTj — The peace of Aix-la-Ghapelle. 


The Naliob 
of Arcot 
lays claim 
to JIndras. 





T the time of Labonrdonnais’ departure, Dupleix stood pledged 
to the restoration of Madras in Januaiy, 1747. Meanwhile his 
duplicity had involved him in a serious difficulty. When only 
anticipating the capture of the town, he had neutralized the 
threatened opposition of Anwar-u-din, Nabob of Ai’cot, by pro- 
ising to make him a present of it. This promise served its pinposc at the 
me, "and he had thought no more of it; but the nabob was not to be thus 
rped, and on finding that it was not to be voluntarily surrendered to him, sent 
s son Maphnze Khan, at the head of an aimy of 10,000 men, to take it by 
rce. ^Dupleix was, or from policy pretended to be afraid, and proposed nego- 
ation. The effect only was to confirm Maphnze Khan in the belief that liis arms 
ere in-esistible. Without listening to the two deputies who had been sen 
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treat ■with him, he imprisoned them, and proceeded to take np his position near Am. n-io. 
the spot wlicrc Lahourdonnais had ei’ected ])is batteries. His snbsecinent opera- 
tions displayed considerable skill. A shallo'w stream -which ran along the -west 
side of the toAm, and reached the sea abo\it 700 yards below, was so dammed np 
at its month by a mound of sand as to form a kind of wet ditch. To got rid of 
this obstruction, he employed a great number of men to make an outlet for the 
water by cutting through the mound ; and at the same time sent a strong jifii'ty 
three miles to the north to take possc.s.sion of the only s])ring from which the 
inhabitants were supplied with good water. Thus threatened, Dupleix opened his 


lire from the walls on the 21st of October. He had no idea, however, of sub- xiio Nabob 
mitting to the indignity of a. siege, and therefore, on the following day, sent out jmiFea from 
a body of -100 men to act on the offensive. Tliey had with them two field-pieces, 


which they had concealed, and with which, when the encni}" advanced vnth an 
ai^pearance of resolution, they opened a most destructive fire. The Jtoguls, who 
had never seen artillery so served before, were confounded, e.specially at the 
rapidity of the discharges, turned their back.s, and fled with the utmost precipi- 
tation. The French had not lost a single man, and remained masters of the 
whole tents and baggage. Jlaphuze Khan seemed disposed, after collecting his 
scattered troops, to make a stand in the ncighbomhood, but on learning that the 
French expected a reinforcement from Pondicherry, hastened off to St. Thomd, 
situated on the eqast, about four miles to the south. In this town — which, 
kno'^\Ti to the natives as Hailapur, owes its European name to a tradition of 
being the place where the apostle St. Thomas suffered rcartp'dom, and had 
attained gi-eat splendour under the Portuguese, though it had again sunk into 
comparative insignificance — Maphuze Khan occupied a position which, had he 
knovm to profit by it, would have cut off' the eommunication between Pondi- 
cherry and jMadras. This was obviously his intention, but he managed so ill as 
only to place himseK between two fires, the reinforcement from the former 
advancing to attack him in front, while a detachment of 400 men from the latter 
attacked his rear. The detachment an-ived so late that this part of the plan 
failed. The reinforcement, however, persisted in their original intention, and 
after forcing a passage across a stream, on the north side of which the enemy 
were advantageously posted, drove them back at the point of the baj^onet, and 
following close upon their heels into the town, where both resistance and retreat 
were impossible, made fearful slaughter. Conspicuous among the fugitives, 
who escaped to the plain to the westward, was Maphuze Khan, inotmted 
on an elephant, on which the great standard was displayed. These encounters 
with the native troops established a new era in Indian warfare. The infinite 
superiority of European discipline was no longer doubtful ; and from the valour 


displayed by some of the natives who had been exercised in it, and fought on Natives may 
the French side, the important fact was discovered that a native army might be eiScient 
formed, and so trained as to become the most effectual instrument of Em’opean 
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clomination. The first great exemplification of this fact, if not the discc 
it, is unquestionably due to Dupleix. 

Wliile gaining these laurels, the governor of Pondicherry was meo 

violated, an act of gross iniquity. The law of nations, as weU as solemn pledge 
to Labourdonnais, bound him to restore Madras in return for a ransom 
had been stipulated, and the amount of which had been fixed by regulai 
ment. In utter disregard of these obligations, he summoned a meeting 
inhabitants on tlie SOtli of October, and there, while the garrison was dn 
in arms, caused a manifesto to be read, acquainting the English wi 
injustice wliicli he had I'csolved to perpetrate, and of which tliey were for 
to be made the victims. This infamous document annulled the tre 
r.ansom, confiscated all the property of the English, and offered them pen 
only the alternative of remaining on parole as prisoners of war till exch 
or of being aiTested and sent to Pondicheny. Several of them, to escaj 
di.sgraceful treatment, disguised themselves and found their way to E< 
David; but the English governor and a number of the principal inhal 
were actually canied under escort to Pondicherry, and ostentatiously p 
before 50,000 spectators. In a similar spirit the threatened confiscatic 
executed vrith the utmost rigour, and many private families were i 
ruined. 

Expedition Eoi’t St. David, the most important English settlement on the Ooror 

.‘Ig.'lillSt Fort OTijrni 

St. navid. coast after Madras, became, on the capture of the latter, the seat of the 
dency. The fort, situated 100 miles south of Madras, and fourteen 
of Pondicherry, was small but strong, and formed the nucleus of a coi 
able territory, including within it the important town of Cuddalore. 
town, wliich lies about a mile south of the fort, at the mouth of the P( 
was srarounded on three sides by a wall flanked with bastions, and, tl 
nearly open to the sea, was separated from it by a nazTOW belt of sand tl 
up by the waves, and skirted on the north and east by a shallow st 
The object of Dupleix being to banish the English entirely fz’om the coa; 
task seemed only half finished while Fort St. David remained in their p 
sion. No time, therefore, was lost in fitting out an expedition again 
The command was intended for a Swiss of the name of Paradis, who 
recalled for the purpose from Madras, where he had acted as governor z 
Dupleix, and been the willing instrument of his infamous proceedings. H 
Madras in the beginning of December, with 300 Em'opeans, and had proce 
south about twenty miles, encumbered with ill-gotten booty, when Maj 
Khan, who was burning to revenge bis disgrace, suddenly made bis appeal 
at the bead of 3000 home and 2000 foot. Great as was the dispropoitic 
numbers, Paradis kept the enemy at bay, and arrived at the Dutch settle] 
of Sadras, ten miles south of the place, where be was attacked with the lo 
only twelve men, who were taken prisoners and paraded by Maphuze Khr 
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jiroof of liis having obtained a victory. A reinforcement sent from Poncli- ad it to. 
clieny enalded the vhole to arrive tlierc -without farther interruption. 


The force destined to act against Port St. David consisted of 1700 men, Aucmpton 
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mostly Europeans, with six field- pieces and as many mortars. IBcforc it set 
out the ofiicens refused to serve nnder Paradi.s, and compelled him by a Ivind ol‘ 
mutiny to resign the command to Buiy, to whom it was considered to belong 
by right of seniority. At daybreak on the 9th of December, the Pennar, which 
falls into the sea about a mile and a half north ol’ the fort, was reached and 
immediately crossed, with no .show of opposition 
except from a few native soldiem, who fired under 
cover from the surrounding thickets. A greater re- 
sistance had been anticipated, as it was understood 
that the nabob had entered into close league with 
the English, and promised a large supjily of troops 
Assumiim that he had not fulfdle*!, and in all 
probability was not disposed to fulfil his ]>romise. 
the French resolved to leave the fort behind, ami 
make a .sudden da.sh at the town of Cuddalore. 

There seemed little ri.sk, as the garri.son of the 
fort mustered no more thaii 200 Europeans, and 
100 iopasscs, or natives of Portugue.se de.scent; 
and the whole force vnthout it. for the defence of 
the territorj'-, consisted of about 2000 pcom, or 
native soldiers, not disciplined according to the 

example which the French had already set, and so imperfectl}” armed that 
scarcely 900 of them had muskets. 

A few of the.se peons had been stationed in a garden .situated about a quarter rrench 
of a mile from the place where the French had forded the river. It belonged 
to a summer residence of the governor of the fort, and was inclosed bj’- a 
brick wall, which, together with the house and the coiu't of buildings attached 
to it, might liave fm-nished the means of a vigorous defence. The peons, how- 
ever, were not capable of making it, and were no sooner attacked than they 
abandoned the post. The French troops, ha^fing now no apprehension of danger, 
began to refresh themselves from the fatigues of their march, and were sleeping, 
or cooking, or straggling about Avithout their arms, when a sudden cry arose 
that an enemy was approaching from the westward. It proved to be a body of 
GOOO horse and 3000 foot belonging to the nabob, and led by his two sons, 
Maphuze Khan aird Mahomed Ali. So gveat was the consternation of the 
French, that instead of attempting to profit by their position, they rushed out 
and made directly for the river, which, owing to the want of skiU and courage 
on the part of their assailants, they crossed without sustaining any serious loss 
except that of their baggage. The garrison of the foi-t percemng their flight 
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^UUod out. ftud. joining the naboV§ ti-oops, continued tlie pursuit for six miles. 
The enemy, brought to bay. faced about and ottered battle: but it xnis not 
thought prudent to attack ti:em. and tliey \ve.i\' permitted to return umnolestal 
to rondieherry. 

Dupleix. grievously dis:ippoiuted at the iaihu-e of his attempt, determined 
to reneNv it. in a ditteiv'ut iorm. and secretly desjxrtched 500 men in boats, -witli 
instructions to proceed to Cuddalore. and take it by surprise, by enteriiio- the 
ri^ er. aiul lauding on the east side, vhew it had no defences. He had rmder- 
rated the dittieulties. Y Idle the boats weiv passing throuci'h the sinf. many of 
the soldiei's could only s;n'e their lives by thi\m*ing aside their arms: raid even 
alter they had ivaehed the river, were so overwhelmed bv a Iiani sde fmin the 

*■ w 

south, that they thought themselves fortunate in being able to secure their 
ovur s:\toty by ]n\tting back to sea. Agnin di&ippoiuted. Dnpleix turnal Ids 
arms in a ditterent direction, and commenced a witr of devastation within the 
nabob s territories adjoiiving Hadins. Aterv passion may have suggested this 
apparently wanton precedure. though sirbsetpient events seem to preve that thav 
wvs deep design in it. His kirowledge of the native ehameter made him 
perfectly aware' that the ivabob wonid dissolve Ids alliance with the British the 
moment he wrrs convinced that it nxrs not Ids interest to maintain ii Tins atos 
the conviction to which Dnpleix was now labouring to bring him. He had 
little dittloultv in sureoedimr. .tUcer a short nefiv>tiation. the nabob consented to 
threw Ids weight into the French sc;rle. i^ecalled Ids army fi-om Fort Sh Dariil 
and sent 3taphur.e Ivhan to Pondicherry, where a most pompous i-eception was 
ghreu to him. and the new alliance wrrs ttwinally pi\x'laime<l 

It now seemed as if the sitnation of the British on the Coromandel creast was 
desperate. They had been abandoned by then only ally, and after looking in 
vain for assistance freru home, had almost ceased to hope for if Errer since the 
oaptiuo of iladms the only relief which had reached them A^ms by a vessel horn 
Oeylotr. which, on the iPth of February. ITIT. bivught a sirpply of £60.000 in 
silver for the exhausted treasury, and twenty recruits for the garrison of Fort 
St. David. Tliis relief jxrltry though it was, could nvw have come more oppor- 
tunely. for on the £d of hfareh the Fivnoh were agtrin seen appreaehing. They 
were the same treops as before, but the former ttuliu-e had so ftr humbled the 
ofticers that they had beeu ptwtiled on to receive Pmndis as their commander. 
On reaeldus' the banks of the Pennar. they were someAvhat sttrprised to ttnd 
that the passaev aa'US to be contested. Tlie grtrrisoii. as if a new spirit had beeu 
infused into it. bad marched boldly out. and stood posted on the opjxxjite bank, 
with three tteld-pieces and a troop of horse, eomposoxl chietty of vohmteere. A 
oannottade commenced, and aaws kept up with some sphit till the eveuing. when 
the French effected a pass:t£re at a jvint out of eaimon-shot. and the gtmsen 
doemetl it prudent to retires By a singular coincidence the gw.trieu vws aguu 
occupied, only to be precipitately abaiidoueil A munl>er ot ships were deseritv 
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ipproacliing the roads. The French only waited to satisfy themselves that they a.d. 1748. 
were English and hastened off for Pondicherry. 

It -proved to he the long looked for British squadron. It had remained Amvai of 

Til 1 British 

inactive in Bengal, hut had at length ventm'ed out, under the command 01 squadron. 
Admiral Griffin, who had arrived from England with two ships, one of sixty 
and the other of forty guns. There was no enemy to encounter it ; and partly 
by troops brought with it from Bengal, and partly by subsequent reinforcements 
from England and Bombay, Fort St. Da-vid was garrisoned so strongly as to be 
beyond the reach of danger. The aspect of affairs had now completely changed, 
and it was the turn of M. Dupleix to feel alarm. It soon appeared, however, 
that there was not much cause for it. Admiral Griffin seemed satisfied with his 
acknowledged supremacy at sea without attempting to derive any benefit from 
it ; and the whole season for action passed away with no more important result 
than the destruction of a fifty-gmi ship which had belonged to Labourdonnais’ 
squadron, and was lying in the roads of 
Madras. On the approach of the October 
monsoon an attempt was made to remain 
on the coast, but it was found impossible, 
and all the ships were ultimately obliged 
to take shelter at Trincomalee. 

In the beginning of 1748 the squad- 
ron returned to Fort St. David, and at 
the same time Major Lawrence, a British 
officer of distinguished merit, arrived tp 
take the command of all the Company’s 
forces in India. For some months nothing 
of moment occurred. In consequence of 
a rumour that Dupleix was about to renew 
his designs on Cuddalore, Major La-\vrence 
formed a camp between the garden already mentioned and the banks of the 
Pennar. Here he had remained for some time, when the alarming discovery mander-in- 
was made, that though not yet disposed to risk a new campaign, the French India, 
governor had, vdth characteristic cunning and duplicity, been endeavouring to 
prepare for it by tampering mth the fidelity of the native troops in British pay. 

The commander of a body of 400 sepoys sent from the English settlement at 
TeUicherry had promised to desert with them to the French in the fii'st engage- 
ment that should happen ; and witlnn the fort itself, an Indian, who had acted 
as interpreter and agent to the English governor of Macfias, was ascertained • 
to have long canled on a treacherous correspondence with the enemy, Iw 
communicating with ]\Iadame Dupleix in the Malabar tongue. T^ . - r 

and an accomplice suffered death, and the commander of the TG -s*,. 

together with ten of their other officers, wei-e banished to St. 



Major-general Stringer L.\.wrence. — From an 

engraving by Houston, after Sir J. Reynolds. 
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A n rr 


im.,v (l,„„ tint (o vI, id, Duplex had thus stooped 

..... A of .sovou la,.ge ships and tm smaLt 

> . -1.. Vhi.-h had ,,.„|,.d Mauritius i„ tl,e end of Amil. s..„ ™ 


H ln.5 r , M. . . were seen on 

n>th ..{ .Umr n. Uu* diivdion of Fort St. Bavirl The English fleet 

«U fh.- f..:uF of ..hips of ..ixiy. three of mty, three of forty, and 

'*n<- <•! tuffitv L'lU). and ronl.l Vi* *51 *1 f 4-l^iT. 1 T -1 

been 


n- ..t tuvnty ati.l c-nthl ...•arroly have failed, if tlie enemy had h 

hjMUih; to adii.n, to g.tin a victory. Unforttinafoly the admiral and seveival of 
J;;. ’f/% nvn- on ..hurr. .and ..o nni.-h time elajised before tlie .ships put to sea. 


tint til- .ipit.irtuiitty was hwf. Tin- Fivncli coinmandor, aware of liis inferioiity 
b.'id O'M-r int--!id''d (o tight, and had only a.^snined tlie appearance of it, the 
h tt-r t.i di-gujs-- ills main objtvt, wliidi was to land -H)0 .sol diem and £200,000 
in silNi-r at I’otidit'herry. Having ..tteceeded in thi.s, he at once quirted the 
r 'id. :ind hdt Aiinura.l (iriflin. after a vain attempt to discover liim, to reap the 
‘tiiits o‘ wlmt Ilf e.illfil hl-^ bad fortune, but many dc.signated by a harsher 
n.uii'*. I lie l.itt'T w.-is the view taken bv a court-martial in Eimland, and 
Im wa*' Mj^p.-nded frum the .sfrviet*. 

'lie- b.ngiisli Ih'et. wliile engaged in its fniitlc.'S .search of the hostile 
'•‘ptudruu. had .'irrived at Madras From the state of wind, some daysmust neces- 
. inly ehi)''-' before it eoidd return to Fort St. B.avid ; and .so bent was Dupleix 
o!i etleetiug tlie eaptnre in wbieli be bad been so often baffled, that he deter- 
mined to av.'iii bim.eif of the interval in making another attack on Cuddalore. 

force emploveil consisted of .s()() 3:inrope;ms and 1000 sepoys, who, hypiu-- 
vuing a eiivuitou'^ route from PondiehciTv, airived in the inoming of the 7th 
of .Tune at the liilfo of I>;\nda]>olam. Ciuhlalore was onlj’' three miles distant, 
and the plan wu.s- to lialt till the niglit, and then come upon it h}'^ surprise. 
Major Lawrence, made aware of what was intended, deteimined to meet strata- 
gem by stratagem, and catmed all Ibe cannon to be brought from Cuddalore 
into the fort, object was to make the French belier'e that he had taken 

this stop becau'^e he thought the place untenable, and meant to abandon it 
without a struggle. The stratagem succeeded; and the French, advancing nnder 
the full belief that they were about to make an easy conquest, had actually 
applied their sealing -laddera to the walls, when a fire of musketry from 
all the ramparts, and four or five pieces of cannon loaded with grape-shot, 
ojH'Ucd upon them. The cannon, openly removed by da}’, had been secretly 
voplaoed at nightfall, and the garrison had at the same time been reinforced. 
Of those facts the French were of courae ignorant, and hence theii- consternation 
was extreme. The luinie seized officera as well as men, and the whole rushed 

oil' in headlong flight. 


.\iui.a I'f i; 
uatwh 

ntimuu'ut. 


'fho Indijm struggle had hitherto attracted comparatively Httle notice m 


I no xcuiiiui .Ml j. 7 

hlnidnud- hut at last both the government and the Company had awaran 
. .i M ;..u.o of itu iu.povl»uco, aud rosolved to u,ake pr.p^at.ous. 

A ltd couiang of Jn sMp of fhe uavr, a bomWup .™d teucla, aud 
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eleven ships of the Company, carrying military stores and 1400 regular troops, a.d. i 748 . 
sailed from England in November, under the command of Admiral Boscawen. 

At the Cape of Good Hope it was joined by six ships of the Dutch East India 
Company, having 400 soldiers on board,, and after a considerable detention by 
contrary winds, proceeded for the Mauritius, which was seen on the 28d of June. 

It was expected that both this island and that of Bourbon would fall easy con- 
quests, but the difficulties proved greater than had been anticipated ; and after a 
series of attempts rendered futile by gross blunders, it was resolved by a council 
of war that, as the capture, even if practicable, was only a secondary object, the 
armament ought to proceed forthwith to the Coromandel coast, which was its 
primary destination. It arrived at Fort St. David on the 29th of July, and 
being joined by the squadron of Admiral Griffin, whose ser\dces had entitled 
him to nothing better than a coui-t- martial, constituted the most powerful naval 
force which had ever been bi’ought to the East Indies by any European nation. 

It consisted of thirty ships, thirteen of them ships of the line, and none of them 
of less than 500 tons burden. 

The, English at Fort St. David were elated above measure, and felt full of Preparation 
confidence that they were not only about to recover Madras but to avenge aU o7pondi'*^^° 
the injustice they had suffered, by the capture of PondicheiTy. They might 
well have this confidence, for they were scarcely less powerful by land than by 
sea, mustering in aU, for service on shore, 3720 Europeans, 300 topasses, and 
about 2000 imperfectly disciplined sepoys. To these was to be added such a 
force as might be sent by the Nabob of Arcot, who, suspecting that forfune was 
again to change sides, had cast in his lot with the British. To strike at once at 
the centre of the French power and influence, Pondicherry was made the very 
first object of attack. The heavy cannon and cumbrous stores were transported 
in the ships, which anchored two miles south of the town, while the army con- 
tinued its course along the shore. 

The town of Pondicherry, situated eighty-six miles S.S.W. of Madras, occu- condition 
pied a gentle declivity at the south-east extremity of a long flat hill, and cueny. 
stretched, at the distance of about seventy yards from the shore, rather more than 
a mile from north to south, and nearly three-quarters of a mile inland. It was 
at this time one of the best built cities in India, and, when viewed fi’om the 
sea, presented at once a pleasing and commanding appearance. For the latter 
it was indebted to several conspicuous public edifices, and more especially to a 
citadel, which, though of smaU, dimensions, was of considerable strength. It 
stood within the town, and, along with it, was inclosed on the three sides toward 
the land by a ditch, and a wall and rampart flanked with bastions. The 
eastern side, facing the sea, was defended by several batteries, which were 
capable of mounting 100 cannons, and completely commanded the roadstead. 

At the distance of a mile from the walls, a large hedge of aloes and other 

thorny plants, intermingled mth cocoa-nut and other palms, commenced on the 

VoL. I. 64 
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A.D. 1745. north at the sea-shore, and -nns earned round, for above five miles, in a regular 
curve, bj the -west and south, till it reached in the latter direction the river of 
Anancoopan. This hedge, impenetrable to cavalr}"', and not easily to be passed 
even by infantry, foimed, -vrith the river, TThich fell into the sea a mile and a 
half below, a complete line of defence. So carehiliy had this object been 
attended to, that at each of the oj^enings made in the hedge for the four roads 
which led fi'om the town to the siuTounding country, there was a redoubt 
mounted with cannon, and near the point where the hedge joined the river a 
small fort bearing the same name had been erected. 

Ovdng to the time whicli had been lost on the outward voyage, partly by 
contrary winds and partly by the injudicious attempt on the Mauritius, tlie 
season was far advanced when the besiegers commenced operations. Every 
day, therefore, was of the utmost consequence, and not an hour ought to hare 
been spent, except upon some object which would contribute essentially to a suc- 
Beiay before cessful result. Unfortunately a very different piincinle of action was adopted, 

Fort Arian- . ^ 

coopan. and the troops, mstead of proceeding at once to Pondicheny, stopped short at 
the fort of Aiiancoopan From a yery extraordinary neglect on the part of the 
authorities of Fort St. David, no means had been used, though the fleet had 
long been expected, to obtain such accurate information as would be needed 
when the siege should commence. Hence, when Aiiancoopan was approached, 
no peison could be found to give any accurate description of its works or its 
garrison. An engineer sent to reconnoitre, was afi’aid to go near enough to 
make the necessary observations, and represented it as a place of no strength, 
though covered by an entrenchment, while a deserter reported that it was 
defended only by 100 sepoys. This information was inaccurate, for the fort 
was a triangle, regularly fortified, and smxounded by a deep dry ditch, foil of 
pitfalls, and the gairison consisted of 100 Europeans and 300 sepoys, under an 
active European ofiicer. Admii-al Boscawen, thus grossly misled, ordered an 
immediate assault It was made with the greatest bravery, but with the most 
disastrous results. The storming party persisted, fi’om mere shame, after they 
saw that success was impossible, and did not retire tiU 150 of their number 
were struck down by musketry and gTape-shot, and Major Goodere, the most 
experienced officer of the kings troops, was mortally wounded 
Timevrosted. T his was an ominous commencement, but the next step taken was still more 
reprehensible. MTien it was seen that the fort possessed gi’eater means of resist- 
ance than had been imagined, there was no necessity for remaining before it- 


A small detachment would have sufficed to watch it, and prevent any danger 
that could have arisen from its being left behind All this was overlooked, and 


the sieo-e of Pondicheny was postponed tiU this paltiy place could be forced to 
yield The French were too skilful not to profit ly the egi’egious blunder, and 
by holding the fort as long as possible, gained the incalculable advantage oi 
stopping the entue progress of the besiegere dmdng eighteen days. Even at la.rt 
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it was not so niucli taken as abandoned, in consequence of the accidental explo- a.d. ms. 
sion of a large qnantity of gunj’iowder. 

The besieging arn\y moved from Ariancoopau on the 2()th of August, and SicKoofron- 
procceded, after forcing the redoubt Avhich guarded the 0 ])cning in the hedge comiucncci. 
leading to the north-west, to i)repare for commencing ojierations in that quarter, 
the encchieers ha^•in^]c selected it as the most eligible. To facilitate the commu- 
nication between the licet and the camp, the ships were moved to the north of 
the tomi. In sieges, the first parallel is usually made within 800 yards of the 
covered way, but so ignorant were the engineers of the commonest rules of 
then' profe.ssion, that when thc^’’ ojiened ground on the .‘10th of August, it was 
at the distance of 1500 yards. By slow and laborious stejt.s, they kept creeping 
on till the}’^ reached the distance at which they ought to have begun, and then 
only made the astounding discovery that they had lu'gun the siege from a 
wrong direction. Between their works and the town lay a morass, which, by numaorsof 
means of a back water, had been Hooded. What was now to be done? Septem- 
ber was already far .spent, and the rainy season would soon commence. To 
commence anew was impossible, and the only alternative which remained was 
to retire at once, or to persist in operations wdiich held out little or no promi.se 
of success. The former part of the alternative was the wiser, but shame 
mingled with other considerations to prevent the adoption of it, and by gi'eat 
exertions, diu-ing which many lives were lost, two batteries of eighteen and 
twenty-four poimdei’S, the one of eight and the other of four pieces of cannon, 
were constructed on the edge of the morass; these were followed b}’’ two bomb- 
batteries. The fire, which would have been crashing at a .shorter distance, pro- 
duced little effect, and was, moreovei*, returned double b}’- the besiegers. A 
land of diversion was attempted by the ships, 'which began to batter the to'um, 
but as those of two tiers could not come nearer than 1 000 yards, their fire never 
told. According to the French account, the only person killed Avas an old Mala- 
bar woman passing along the street. 

The final result was now only too apparent. No impression had been made siego riiised. 
on the defences, sicloiess prevailed in the camp, and the rainy season had com- 
menced. The ships ran the risk of being driven off the coast, perhaps 'wrecked 
upon it ; and the country would in aU probability become so flooded, that the 
removal of the cannon and heavy stores, though stiU practicable, would soon be 
impossible. To persist would therefore have been madness, and the decision of 
a council of war was scarcely necessary to sanction the order which was issued 
to raise the siege. Five days were employed in the humiliating process, and 
on the 6th of October, the troops began their march back to Fort St. David. 

The mortahty, by casualty or sickness, had been very great, particularly among 
the Europeans, of whom 1065 out of the original 3720, or very nearly a tliii’d 
of the whole, perished. The sm"vdvors, at least those of them who were respon- 
sible for the operations, had not the satisfaction of thinking that they had done 
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*'^5cge, from llr.st to Jn.st, exhibited nothino- but a 
li^snc of inon.sh-on.s IdnndtUH ° 

;;:;iS;:'' ^ onginnlly 1800 Enropeaus and 3000 sepoys, lost only 

~{)() o{ tlu' loniior and about fi{t 3 ' of the latter, and were therefore well entitled 
(o smg their Tc Dcum.^. ICvcu Dni)Ieix may be excu.sed for the ostentatious 
yanily he displayed in sending bombastic letters to aU the native princes, 
including (he iMogul himself, intimating how gloriously he had triumphed. 
'I'here cannot be a doubt that, by the issue of this siege, the rejmtation of the 
Ereneh for milbary pi-owes.s rose in India iar above that of any other European 
nation, and that many years and signal victories were required to restore to the 
Eritish the reputation which the^' had lost. 

The British, notwithstanding the disgi-ace and lo.ss which had befallen them, 
were still more powerful than their rivals, and might therefoi’e hope for an 
earl>* opportunit}’’ of regaining their laurels. Pondicheny was bejmnd their 
Midnt reach, but j\radras remained to be recovered. That this would be the next 
object Jittcnipted, was in itself suflicicutly probable. Tliovigb captured faiiiy 
by Labourdonnai.s, the retention of it was a gi*oss fraud. Of this Dupleix him- 
.sclf could not but be conscious, and bence it is easy to nnderstand how 
unwilling he wa.s, after incurring infany in order to obtain the possession of 
it, to incur the risk of having it again WTested from him. His anxiety to 
retain thus equalling the eagerness of the original possessors to recover, he 
exerted himself in strengthening its defences. At first, indeed, he acted as if 
lie bad resolved to raze it entirely to the ground, and commenced the work 
of destruction by la^dng the black towui in ashes. Very inconsistently with 
this proceeding, lie shortly after began to make improvements on the white 
town, and had rendered it much more capable than before of standing a siege, 
when be bad the modification to learn that all bis labour was in vain, as Madras 


was about to return unransomed and improved to its former possessors. Hosti- 
rcacoofAi-c- lities between Great Britain and France had been terminated by the peace of 
la-ciiapaUo. possession was to be restored as nearly as might be to 

the state in which it was at the commencement of the war. It would be diffi- 
cult, and is not necessary, to decide bow far the interests of the two rhral com- 
panies were beneficially or injuriously affected by the treaty of peace. In some 
respects both were gainers. The British recovered Madras ; the French escaped 
fii'om the disasters which were e^ddently impending over them, in consequence 
of the maritime supremacy which their rivals had established. 

Wariiko tea- How that the sword had been sheathed, and there was neither necessity nor 
TeiZnL pretext for keeping up poweiful and expensive armaments, the natui'al coinse 
.'indEagiisii parties would have been to abandon all schemes of territorial aggrandise- 

compames. goiifine themselves, in accordance with their original profession, to 

the peaceful pm-suits of commerce. On the other hand, there were strong 
temptations to deviate from this course. The Mogul empire was only the 
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shadow of wliafc ifc had once been ; in all quarters chiefs wlio had formerly been a ». iris, 
subordinate were aspiring to independence, and, to ail appearance, a general 
scramble for territory was about to ensue. Under such circumstances, why 
should the two most powerful nations of Europe consent to have their hands 
tied up, and to remain inactive spectators of a struggle in which their interests, 
perhaps their veiy existence was involved? Why .should they not become, if 
not principals, at least auxiliaries, and give — or, not to mince the matter — sell 
their skill and prowess to the party able and willing to pay for them inost 
liberally? Such thoughts had long been familiar to Duplcix, whoso imagina- 
tion was warmed, and ambition indamed, while he contemplated the po.ssibility 
of associating his name with the establishment of a h'rench Indian cnqiire. The 
superiority of the forces which he could bring into the field could no longer be 
called in question. With a mere handful of men he had already put armies to 
flight Haughty chiefs, who formerly despised him, had crouchingly courted 
his alliance, and he liad only to temper force with policy, in order to compel or 
pensuade them to acknowledge him as their master. In the English Company 
no individual had 3 ’et appeared in a position which permitted him to cntertiin, 
or pointed him out to others as destined to realize similar views ; but there cjin 
be no doubt that, both at home and abroad, territorial aggrandisement in India 
was by many contemplated as practicable, and longed for as most desirable. 

The question of aggrandisement being thus virtually decided in the affirmative. Contest bo- 
both bj’- France and England, the contest for Indian supremacy did not cease, French .wa 
but only changed its fonn, in consequence of the peace ; and the troops of the hnun con- 
two nations, no longer permitted to turn their arms directly against each other, 
had recom'se to the expedient of doing it indn'ectly, by talcing opposite sides in 
native quarrels. To show in what manner, to what extent, and with Avhat 
results this was done, it vdll now be necessary to give some account of that por- 
tion of Southern India where this species of armed neutrabtj’' between the 
British and French was first exhibited. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tlie Carnatic— Its political state— Transactions in Tanjore— Early career of Clive— Siege of Tricliinopoly. 

he Carnatic, anciently called Canara, projierly denotes the tract Bovinti.aries 

■ 4:;^ country where the Canara language is spoken, but has long 

■ !^i^] ' since lost its original annlication and has two principal mean- 


since lost its origmal application, and has two principal mean 
ings, one more extensive, and the other more limited ; the for- 
mer, including under it nearly the whole of the south-eastern 
portion of the Indian peninsula, from the Kistna to Cape Comt ' d th^ 
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Matter adopting the same northern limit, hnt not descending further south than 
the counti^^ immediately north of the Coleroon, and at the same time so con- 
fining it on the -wast as not to leave it an average breadth of more than seventy- 
five miles. In this latter sense the Carnatic is nearly identical vrith the terri- 
tory vrhich, xmder the Mogul empire, formed one of the principal provinces of 
the sovhaJi or government of the Deccan, and vas administered by the sou- 
bahdar’s nabob or deput}*, under the title of the Isabob of Arcot, the vhole 
nabob.ship taking its name from Arcot, the capital The countiy thus defined 
consists of tvo portions, differing greatly in their physical features, and distin- 
The GhaTit=. guished from each other by the names of BalaglwMt and Po.yeengliavi, or the 
land above and the land beneath the mountain passes. The Balaghaut, covered 
by a portion of the Eastern Ghauts, is elevated, and forms a kind of table-land, 
not so much traversed by contmuous ridg&s as broken up by isolated hills and 
mountains, rising in precipitous masses, and not unfrequently separated from 
each other by deep ramnes. The Payeenghaut, on the contrary, is a maritime 
flat, little elevated above sea level, and traversed by the beds of nmnerous 
streams, generally drj’ during the hot, but fiUed to overflowing dming the rainy 
season. Immediately south of the nabob.ship of Arcot, and separated from it bj 
a boundary not well defined, were the two rajahships or Hindoo states of Tri- 
chinopoly and Tanjore, wliich, though governed by their own princes, were so 
far dependent on the Nabob of Arcot, who levied tribute from them, not indeed 
in his own name, but as the deputy of the Mogul 
'Xhe>'abob X|ie nabob.ship of Arcot was held from 1710 to 1732 by an able and popular 
saiitnUa. clflef, of the name of SadatuUa, or, more proper!}', Saadut Oolla Khan. The 
otfice v/as not recognized as hereditar}'. It was held by commission fi-om Delhi, 
but in the event of the Mogul not exercising, or delating to exercise the right 
of nomination, a temporar}' appointment was made by the Soubalidar of the 
Deccan. Such was the regular mode of procedure when the Mogul empire was in 
\igour ; but in the state of decay into which it had fallen, the imperial commis- 
sion was regarded as only a form, and the right of appointment w’as tacit!}', if 
not overtly contested between the soubahdar and the nabob, the one claiming it 
as his prerogative, and the other striring to render it liereditary in his family. 
Saadut Oolla having no i.s.s'ue, had adopted the two sons of his brother, and left 
a ■will by which he destined the nabobship to Doast Ali, the elder, and the 
subordinate government of Vellore to Baker Ali, the younger. By the .came 
deed he confen'ed the office of (hv:nv or prime mini.ster on Gholam Hu-c.-em, 
the nephew of his favourite wife. Nizam-ul-JIoolk, who, as has been alre.ady 
seen reo'arded himself as independent .sovereign of the Deccan, not having been 
consulted in the.se appointments regarded them as encroachment.s on In.c; amiio- 
rity, but, o-n'ing to other political entanglements at the time, was not in a j>od- 
tion to give effect to his rc.sentment. 

Doast .^Ui, at the time of hi.s .succe.s.cion, had tw'o .cone, of whftm the t-hler. 
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Sufder Ali, was arrived at man’s estate, and several daughters, one of whom A.r». 1732. 
was married to Mnrteza Khan, or Mortiz Ali, his brother’s son, and another to 
a distant relation of the name of Chimda Sahib, whoso daughter by a former UoastAii. 
marriaoie was the wife of the above Gholam Hussein, Doast Ali’s dcwan. Chunda 
Sahib, thus son-in-law to the nabob and father-in-law to his minister, naturally'- 
possessed great influence at court. His ambition tempted, and his talents 
enabled him to make the most of it. Ere long, under a pretext of assisting his 
father-in-law in administering the oflice of dewan, he had managed to supplant 
him. Not satisfied with the civil power thus placed entircl}’^ in his hand.s, lie 
aspired to military power also, and obtained it b}' ingratiating himself with the 
soldiers. 

The Kajah of Trichinopolj'’ had died, like Saadut Oolla, in 1732, and, like The najnii 
him, also without issue. He had destined the succession to his first wife, but it poiy. 
was claimed by a collateral male heir, who, by the .support of the commander- 
in-chief, pushed the i*anee, or queen, to the de.spcratc step of soliciting the aid 
of the Nabob of Arcot. It was readity granted; and an armj’- entered the rajah- 
ship, ostensibly for the purpose of collecting the accustomed tribute, but vdth a 
secret rmderstancbng that it was to support the queen. It was commanded by 
Sufder Ali and Chunda Sahib, and gi-adually approached the capital, where the 
queen stiU held possession, but by a tenure so precarious, that the admission of 
a portion of the nabob’s troops was deemed necessary to her safety. She was 
well aware of the danger which she thus incurred, and took what she conceived 
to be an effectual security against it, by requiring Chunda Sahib, who con- 
ducted the negotiation, to take an oath on the Koran, that the admitted troops 
should be employed solely to re-establish her authority, and then be withdrawn. 

He took the oath, but ha^dng no intention to Iceep it, took it only on a hrich 
wrapped up in the usual splendid covering of the Koran, and no sooner gained 
possession than he made the ranee prisoner, and hoisted the Mahometan flag. 
Measures had been so effectually taken, not only in the fortress of Trichinop'oly, 
but at various other stations, that the whole country submitted without 
resistance to this abominable treachery. 

Sufder Ali returned home, leaving Chunda Sahib as governor. The oflice Tieacherj- ; 

11 ^ ofChunda 

of dewan 01 Arcot liaving thus become vacant, was conferred on Meer Assud, saiiib. 
Sufder Ali’s preceptor, who, well aware of Chunda Sahib’s ambitious character, 
quickly perceived the serious blunder which had been committed in making 
Inm ruler of Trichinop'oly. It was more than probable ' that he would be 
tempted to revolt, and then the tribute withheld would be the least part of the 
loss, as the independence of the nabobship itself would be endangered. These 
representations had their full effect on Sufder Ali, but were lost on his father, 

Doast Ali, who, besides being of an indolent temper, was disposed to judge 
Chunda Sahib more favourably, and refused to sanction any proceedings against 
him. The fact, however, that such proceedings had been urged, was not lost on 
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Clmncln Sahib, avIio immediately took measure.s for hi.s protection, by putting 
J ricliinojmly in a com])lete state of defence, and intrusting tried friends with 
liis other most important stations. 

Sufder Ali and !Mccr Ass\id, unable to obtain the nabob’s concuiTence in 
their de.signs against Clinnda Sahib, determined to punsue them -^vithout his 
knowledge, and entei-ed into a negotiation with the Mahrattas. The plan was, 
that tbc Jlalirattas, under tlie pretext of levying the chout which the nabob had 
withheld, should invitdo his territorie.s, and then, when Clninda Sahib came to 


his relief, as it was anticipated lie would, suddenly unite their forces with Suf- 
der Ali, and make a dash at Trichinopoly. By this intiicate and tortuous 
jiolicy, they ovenshot the mark. Doast Ali, knowing nothing of imderhand 
arrangements with the !Mahrattas, saw only that his territories were attacked, 
and. with more sjiirit than might have been expected from his age and habits, 
took post with a handful of men in a pass which was suiiposed, though errone- 
ou.sly, to be the onl}' one through which the invaders could descend into the 
low country. He was here encountei'ed, defeated, and slain. Sufder Ali, who 
had misgivings as to the course which the hlahrattas might pui’sue, retired, on 
hearing his father’s fate, to Vellore, while Chunda Sahib, who had been 
advancing into Arcot with an auxiliary force, hastened back to secure Iiis own 
interests at Trichinopol 3 % 

Tiicir lo.ipio The hlahrattas, aware of the advantage which they had gained, thought no 

Ali. Nniwb luore of their engagements ■with Sufder Ali, and, as a means of forcing him to 

ofiVreot. terms which they were pleased to dictate, commenced their usual system 

of plunder and devastation. Sufder, anxious above all things to be immediately 
confirmed in the succession which had opened to liim by his father’s death, com- 
plied with all their demands, and purchased their departmn bj’' agreeing to pay 
them, by instalments, 10,000,000 rupees, equivalent to £1,000,000 sterling. Tliis 
was the only part of the treaty made public, but there was another article, 
kept secret for very ob'vdous reasons, which handed over Chunda Sahib to their 
merej^, 'and left them free to appropriate as much of his territory as they could 
conquer at their own expense. 

Siege and On the fivst uews of the invasion of the Mahrattas, the late nabob, as well 
as Sufder Ali and Chunda Saliib, sent their families and treasure to Pondi- 
cherry, which they justly regarded as far stronger and every way more secure 
than any native fortress. Chunda Sahib, moreover, laid in a large store of 
grain at Trichinopoly, which, if it could not be starved out, promised to with- 
stand any effort wliich the Malnattas could make to take it. The Mahrattas 
seemed to be of this opinion ; for immediately on their treaty with Sufder Alt 
they turned their faces northwards, and commenced their journey, as if deter- 
mined to lose no time in regaining them homes. It was a mere stratagem. 
They had calculated that Chunda Sahib, as soon as convinced that they were 
really gone, would consider his stores of grain unnecessary, and turn them into 
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money. It was so ; and tlioiigli they had proceeded 250 miles north-west of a.d. ms. 
Trichinopoly, they made sime of their prize by hastening back; and completely 
blockading the fortress. Famine made defence impossible ; and after a siege of 
three months, it was compelled to surrender at discretion, on the 26th of March, 

1741. The Mahrattas left 14,000 men, under Morari Eow, to guard their con- 
quest, and carried off Chunda Sahib, whom they confined in a strong fort in 
the vicinity of Sattarah. 


Sufder Ah, when reheved from the alarm which Chunda Sahib had given, chunda 

1 n Sahib’s 

saw himself threatened by a still more formidable enemy. INizam-ul-Moolk connection 


had returned to the Deccan, and had given him to understand that, as an indis- 


pensable condition to his being confirmed as nabob, he must pay up all the 
arrears of tribute which had accrued since the death of Saadut OoUa. His first 
step, on receiving this intimation, was to remove his family and treasures to 
Madras. He had formerly lodged them in Pondicherry, but circumstances had 
transpired to convince him that an understanding existed between Chunda 
Sahib and Dupleix, and that as his interest was decidedly opposite to that of 
the former, his true safety lay in courting an alliance with the only nation which 
seemed capable to counteract the designs of the lattet. 

Sufder Ali, after he had secured his treasures in Madras, endeavoured to Sufder ah’s 
propitiate Hizam-ul-Moolk by pleading poverty. The Mahrattas had impover- v’ithMadi’as 
ished the country, both by pillage and the immense contribution which they 
had exacted; and Ins finances were in consequence so depressed, that he had 
serious thoughts of retiring from the world altogether, and spending the remain- 
der of his days at Mecca. It is not likely that Nizam-ul-Moolk would have 
allowed himself to be defeated of his purpose by such pretences, but Sufder Ali 
■was not destined to feel the effects of his resentment, for he perished shortly 
after by the hands of an assassin. The crime was generally believed to have 
been instigated by Mortiz Ali, who immediately caused himself to be pro- 
claimed nabob ; but, unable to stand the storm of indignation which his atro- 
cious conduct raised, was obliged to save himself by flight. Mahomed Saaed, 
an infant son of Sufder Ali, was immediately brought forward by the army, and, 
contrary to expectation, was confirmed as his father’s successor, by Nizam-ul- 
Moolk, who, at last, in 1743, made out his promised, or rather threatened visit 
to Arcot, by marching into it with an army of 80,000 horse and 200,000 foot. 

His presence was not unnecessary, for the country was rapidly verging towards 
anarchy. Every petty chief was affecting independence; and on one day no rival in the 
fewer than eighteen indi’idduals, bearing the title of nabob, presented them- 
selves to do homage to Nizam-ul-Moolk, who gave vent to his surprise and 
indignation by declaring that he always imagined there was only one nabob in 
the Carnatic, and that he would whip any of his chohdars, or gold-sticks-in- 
waiting, who announced an indi^ddual under that title. 

As Nizam-ul-MooUc was bent on founding a new d^masty in the Deccan, he 
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probably judged it good policy to give an exemplbScation of the hereditary 
principle in appointing to the nabobship, and was therefore easily induced to 
overlook any irregularities in the nomination of Mahomed Saaecl At the 
same time, he made little sacrifice, as he retained possession of the person of the 
infant nabob, and administered the government by one of his officei-s, Khojah 
Abdulla, as depuU^ After this arrangement, he marched with his whole army 
to Trichinopoly to expel the !Mahrattas, and succeeded, by presents and pro- 
mises, vdthout being obliged to strike a blow, .Hamng thus settled mattei-s to 
his satisfaction, he I’eturncd to Golconda. Khojah AbduUa, who had accom- 
panied him, remained in command of the army tilt the spring of 1744, when 
he took foi'inal leave, with the intention of resumiim the government of Arcot, 

O O 

The very next day he was found dead in his bed, without "susible marks, but 
certainly not without tho suspicion of poison. Assuming that he was poisoned, 
pubbc opinion agreed in fixing the crime on the person who profited most by it. 

This was Anwar-u-din, who immediately stepped into the place which had 
belonged to Khojah Abdulla, and lost no time in setting out for Arcot. The 
young nabob, however, still stood in his way. It is almost needless to say that 
it was not long, and that another assassination, to which Anwnr-ii-din and the 
infamous Mortiz Ali were believed to be the instigatom, made the nabobship 
once more vacant. Anwar-u-din was forthwith confii-med in the office, no longer 
as deputy but as principal. He was, however, most impopular. The stain 
which was fixed on him as the supposed mm-derer or associate in the minder of 
Mahomed Saaed could not be vriped awaj’- by all his protestations; and the 
inhabitants of the nabobship could not be reconciled to one who, even if he 
could be supposed innocent of the minder, did in tact owe his government to 
the extinction of then favoinite race of native princes. 

It has aheady been seen how Anwar-u-din interfered in the hostilities 
between the British and the French, and passed fi’om the one side to the other 
according as he imagined that his interest might be affected. Owing to his 
uncertain and vacillating conduct, Dupleix appears to have become satisfied that, 
as he could never be useful to him as an ally, the true polic}^ would be to cripple 
him as an enemy, by gridng liim fuU emplo 3 ’’ment at home. The most effectual 
means for this piu’pose were easily discovered. Chunda Sahib was stiU a prisoner 
with the Mahi’attas, but had so many powerfid connections in Arcot, that could 
he obtain his liberty, and be set up as a claimant for the nabobship, he would 
probabl}^ carry the national feeling along with him. In the event of his success, 
French interests might be greatly extended by express stipulations previously 
entered into for that piu’pose ; and even in the event of his faiiine, more oppor- 
tunities might occur of forming new and valuable connections with native 
powers. A scheme so much in accordance ivith the ambitious views which 
Dupleix had long entertained was not to be delayed, and he therefore began at 
once to give effect to it by employing some of the members of Chimda Sahib s 
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family, still resident in Pondicherry, as the medium of communication. Ghunda a.d. i 748. 
Sahib, as might be expected, gladly embraced a proposal which promised at the 
very outset to give him his freedom. The Mahrattas were equally inclined to chunda sa- 

*' ^ _ .... hibran- 

come to terms. So long as Sufder Ali lived they had a special interest in detain- somed by 
ing their prisoner, because if they allowed him to escape, the instalments to which 
they were entitled under their treaty wordd not be paid. Since his death the 
case had altered; for Anwar-u-din, thinking perhaps that he could set the 
Mahrattas at defiance, positively refused to fulfil the obhgations undertaken by 
his predecessor. The Malirattas, therefore, had no longer any interest in 
detaining Ghunda Sahib, and readily struck the bargain by which Dupleix 
agreed to pay a very heavy ransom for him. The sum is said to have been 
700,000 rupees (£70,000). 

Ghunda Saliib, attended by his son Aabid Saliib, a few friends who had clung nis prooeed- 
to him in misfortune, and a small Mahratta force, left Sattarah in the beginning xistna. 
of 1748, and proceeded south by slow steps, hoping to be able gradually to 
rally an army around him. On reaching the Kistna, the Eajahs of Ghitteldroog 
and of Bednore, then at open war, applied to him for aid. He gave it to 
the former ; and on the 24th of March a battle took place at Myaconda, in 
which he was defeated and taken prisoner, and his son was slain. He was 
carried in triumph to Bednore, but soon regained his liberty, and saw his for- 
tunes suddenly assume a promising appearance at the moment when they seemed 
to have become desperate. On the very day when the battle of Myaconda 
was fought, Nizam-ul-MooIk died. Anwar-u-din thus lost his protector at the 
time when he stood most in need of him ; and Ghunda Sahib obtained powerful 
assistance from a quarter to which he had never looked for it. It will be 
necessary, however, before entering on the series of events occasioned by the 
death of the Nizam-ul-Moolk, to attend to a transaction which occurred about 
the same time, and in which the English East India Gompany became committed 
to a course of policy at variance with that which they had previously professed 
to pm’sue. 

Shortly after hostilities ceased between the British and French a native 
prince of the name of Saujohee arrived at Fort St. David, and apphed for aid 
to reinstate him on the throne of Tanjore. Seven ^ears had elapsed since he c7Tsnic^. 
had lost it, and yet, according to Ins own account, he was not only the lavfti 
heir, but so powerfully supported that he had only to appear at the head oi 
a small force in order to insmn success. His application was cei-tainlj made at 
a favourable 'time. Peace had been suddenly proclaimed, when the 
ashamed of their discomfiture at Pondicheiry, were earnestly 
opportunity of .regaining their laurels. A large body of troops ^ 
and ready for action; but, according to aU appearance, from the mer^ ^ 
an enemy to fight with, they would be obliged to return to T 

hamng performed a single achievement. It is not wondeifhl 
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A-D. 1749. cii'Ciimstances the appKcation of Saujohee Tras welcomed by mau 3 ^ The motives 
wliich influenced them, however, were not such as the governor and coimcil of 
the presidency could adopt, and their resolution to give assistance was placed 
on very diflerent grounds. Besides endeavoiuing to secine the Company against 
loss by binding Saujohee if successful to bear the whole expense of the vm-, 
they also stipulated for the cession of the fort of Demcotta, advantageously 
situated at the mouths of the Coleroon, and of the district attached to it. On 
such low groimcls, and for such selfish objects the Company were made to appear 
for the first time in the very questionable character of mere mercenaries, lending 
out their troops for hme, and sending them to spend their blood in a native 
quarrel with which they had no concern. 

state of The kingdom of Tanjore, in wliich this injudicious campaign was to he 

canied on, consisted of a tract extending fi-om the Coleroon south wai-ds along the 
coast about sevent}'', and inland about sixt}^ miles. It had fallen into the hands 
of the Malu'attas in the time of Sevajee, and was appropriated by his brother, 
Venkajee, wlio died after a reign of six 5 'eai's, lea^ing thi-ee sons. It passed to 
all of them in succession in the order of their bhdh. But on the death of the 
last, as they had all left children, a nimiber of rival claimants appeared, and a 
civil war ensued, during wliich three m-egadar successions took place witlu'n seven 
years. The whole power of the government had been usurped by Seid, the 
commander of the fort of Tanjore, who set up puppet kings at pleasure. In 
this way Saujohee, after wearing the crown for several years, had been set aside 
to make way for Peitaub Sing, his illegitimate brotlier. It is obrious finm tliis 
account that the actual possessor of the throne of Tanjore at the time when 
Saujohee made his application at Fort St. Darid was an usurper; but this aflbrd.s 
no justification of the conduct of the governor and coimcil, wlio had no right to 
embroil the Company in a war for mercenary objects, and who had, moreover, 
on several occasions not onl}’' recognized him as sovereign, but comted lii.s 
aUiance. 


Expedition 
to it under 
Captain 
Cope. 


The force by which it was expected that Saujohee would recover tlie king- 
dom of Tanjore, consisted of 430 Emopeans and 1000 sepoys, wit!) four held- 
^lieces and foui' small mortal’s. Tlie troops, accompanied b}^ Saujohee, and com- 
manded b}’- Captain Cope, set out in the end of jMarch, 1749 ; the battering cannon 
and promsions proceeded b}* sea in four ships, two of them of the lino. Mueli time 
appeal’s to liave been lo.st, for it was the 13th of April liefore the army encamj)ed 
on the banks of the Valani, near its mouth at Portonovo, tliough the dislance 
from Fort St. David did not exceed twent}* miles. Time, however, wa.s not thi- 
most serious loss. The wi’Oiig season had been chosen. The change of monsoon 


from north to south took place on tlie very evening of their arrival, and was 
accompanied with a dreadful hurricane, which continued to rage till fonro'c!o<’Jc 
next mornin" aud’^rith such fury, that many of tliedrauglit laillotk.-, and lior-e- 


were Idlled, the tents of the camp were blown to rag.< 


;ind all t)jf‘ military stofi ^ 
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^vcvc nnicli damngcd. At. soa the ravages of the storm wore still greater. The a.d. 1710. 
Pembroke, a svxty-gmi ship helongiiig to the expedition, was wrecked, only six 
of her crew escaping. It was in the same storm that the Kemur, of seventy-fonr 
guns, on wliich Admiral Boscawen's ilag wa.s hoisted, and the finest ship of 
her size in the English navy, jierished with 7a0 men. 

After another delay, rendered nccc.ssary l>y a marcli to Portonovo to repair 

‘ * * , 111 ccc<iiii(;n. 

tlie damage which had been sustained, Ca])tam Cope reached the nortlicni 
branch of the Coleroon. Ilere he encamjied and entrenched, becan.se lie was 
afraid to advance till better informed of the kind of reception that might be 
anticipated. It soon appeared that. Sanjohees reju’csentations were not to be 
conlirmed. No persons of rank declared for him, and not a single scpiadron 
joined his standard, while Pertaub Sing's trooj'is were seen moving uj) and down 
on the oppo.site bank a.s if to di.spute the ]»n.ssage. Cajitain Cojie tlionght it 
imprudent to put them to the te.st, and i*emained where he was, till he was 
reinforced from Fort .St. Daviil with 11)0 liluropeans and oOO sepoy.s. He now 
A’cntured to proceed, and discovered that he might safely havi; done it before, as 
scarcely any resistance was olVercd. Dillicultics, however, soon multiplied njion 
liim. The line of march was through a thick wood, which exposed them to a 
galling fire Irom parties of the enemy concealed in it, while the open ])lains were 
covered with large bodies of hor.se and foot moving on their Hanks and rear. 

The po.sition was really perilous, and seemed still more so because the English 
troops who had not before been brought face to face with an Indian army, natur- 
ally overrated the advantage which it derived from vast siijicriority of numbers. 

A general alai-m was conseipiently felt, an alarm which might have gromi to 
a fatal panic, had not the steadiness of the artillery kept the enemy at bay while 
a retreat to the river was effected. Here a council of war was deliberatinrr 

O 

whether to proceed or wait, when positive oirlcrs from Admiral Boscawen to 
advance on Devicotta at all events, left no alternative. Happil}’-, a line of 
road, leading through a comparative^ open country along the banks of the 
river to the sea-coast, was accidentally discovered by some of the soldiers. Pur- 
suing it without much annoyance, the troops, after a march of ten miles, halted 
in the evening a mile east of the town. 

The ships were anchored near the months of the river, not more than four Failure of 
miles from tlie camp, and yet so' imperfectly were the means of intelligence pro- tiou!'^^'''^'" 
vided, that tliey were not aware of each other’s presence. The excuse afterwards 
given was that the intervening ground was low and covered with trees. What 
was now to be done? The battering cannon was on board the ships, and the 
troops had only three days’ provision.s. A sudden assault could not succeed, as 
the walls were too liigh to be escaladed ; a proposal to advance the field-pieces by 
night, and gain an entrance by' battering in the gates, was rejected, perhaps 
because it was too rational for Captain Cope to approve of it ; and the childish 
resolution ■ was adopted of trying to terrify the place into a surrender by 
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throwing sliells into it. In two niglits of tliis foolish work all the shells were 
expended, and nothing now remained but retreat. It was accomplished with 
ranch moi-c difficulty and loss than the advance; and the troops, after a lontr 
and harassing march, retiwiied to Fort St. David, %vith nothing better to detail 
than misfortunes and blunders. 

fxpldition presidency having undertaken the cause of Saujohee, had still two, and 

only two, honourable courses before them. The one was to persevere in his 
name ; the other was to abandon the contest altogether. Declining both the.se 
courses, they devised a third, which, though it enabled them ultimately to gain 
their object, left a stain on their reputation. Tliey made no scruple of abandoning 
Saujohee, but felt a stronger longing than ever for Devicotta. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to wi-est it from its rightful OAvners, at all events, whether by 
force or fear. A new expedition was accordingly fitted out, and with much 
more prudence than before. It was commanded by Major Lawrence, the officer 
of highest reputation in India, and escaped the fatigue and dangers of a laud 
march, by proceeding at once to the scene of action by sea. Six ships, three of 
them of the line, can-led tlie Em-opeans, 800 in niunber, with the artillery and 
baggage ; while 1500 sepoys accompanied them in large boats used by the natives 
for coasting. Having arrived and anchored in the moutlT of the Coleroon, the 
troops and stores proceeded in boats up the ar-m leading to Defficotta, and were 
landed on the bank opposite to it. Tliis position was chosen, both because the 
ground on the other side was marshy, and tire Tanjore army lay encamped 
under the walls. 

I’ho Biogo of The fort, about a mile in circuit, formed an irregular hexagon, irrclosed by a 
brick wall eighteen feet high, and flairked by square or circular towers. The 
attaclv was made on the easterrr side by form twenty-forn pounders, and hr three 
days the breach was proirounced practicable. Tire great difficulty now was to 
cross the stream, which besides being dangerous frorrr its r-apidit}'-, had woody 
banks, from which the enerrry were prepared to defend the passage. It was 
rrltimately effected b}’- Johir Moor, a ship-carpenter, who not only contrived a ratt 
cap-able of carrying 400 nren, but swam the r-iver- during a very dark night witli 
a rope, which rvas attached without being seen to the root of a lai'ge tree on 
the oire side and to the raft on the other. By this contrivance the whole troojw 
were transported, and soon sricceeded in clearing the thickets. The enem}’ 
had not attempted to repair the breach, but learning from it the direction ni 
which the final attempt would be made, endeavoured to counteract it by fornnng 
an entrenchment, which stretched from the banks of the river acro.ss this side ot 
tlie fort. This entrenchment, thougli not fini.shed when the troo])s cro.'^'^cd, ]>ro- 
sonted a serious obstacle to further })rogTess, the more e.sjiecially that in front ol 
it there was a deep and miry rivulet. The attack, however, was rosoh'cd upon : 
and Clive, who had finally quitted the civil for the military service, and attained 
tlic rank of lieutenant, volunteered to conduct it. Ili-s oiler was acceptf-d. 


Tho Biogo of 
Dovicotta. 
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and lie advanced to the rivulet witli a. platoon of thirty-four Europeans and 700 A.n. nin. 
sepoys. Tiie Europeans and part of the sepoys having crossed without much diffi- 
culty, Clive hastened on to take the entrenchment in flanlc at that part wliere Narrow 

'' I 1 1 • 1' 1 1 C'WipO of 

it remained unfinished. The Europeans kept close hy him, hut the sepoys who cuvo. 
had passed remained at the rivulet, waiting till their companions from the other 
side should join them. Clive and his handful of Europeans thus left them rear 
completely exposed. The enemj’- at once saw their advantage ; and a party of 
horse, who had stood concealed on the south side between the projections of the 
towers, rushed out and were within a few yards of the platoon, before they saw 
their danger, or could face about to meet it. In an instant, twenty-six of the 
party were cut down ; only four escaped. Clive, reserved for gi-eatcr tilings, was 
one of them. A hoi*seman had lifted his sword to strike him, but he escaped 
the blow by stepping nimbly aside. 

On tliis disaster, Major La wence lost no time in advancing with all the capture of 
Europeans in a compact bodj’’. The trench was easily carried, and the Tanjorines, 
after attempting in vain to repeat the manceuvre which had proved so fatal to 
ClLm’s little band, began to save themselves by flight. No resistance was 
oflered at the breach, and the fort when entered was found completely evacu- 
ated. The real object of the expedition being now accomplished, the presidency 
had no longer any taste for Tanjorine warfare, and only kept up a show of hos- 
tilities till they should be able to secime their new conquest by regular treaty. 

It was not necessary to wait long, for the king, though natmally indignant at 
having been involved in hostilities with a foreign power which he had done 
nothing to provoke, had no inchnation to continue them. On proposing terms 
of accommodation he was sui-jDrised and delighted to leaim that the claims of a 
rival to Ins cro^vn were not to be insisted on, and that if a pension of 4000 
rupees was settled on Saujohee, for the sake of saving appearances, effectual 
steps would be taken to prevent him from giving any fm-ther trouble. In short, 
the presidency, instead of continuing to be his protectors, wotdd condescend 
to act as- his jailers. In return for their generosity in thus sacrificing him, 
all they asked for themselves was Devicotta, together with as much of the 
adjoining territory as would yield an annual revenue of 9000 pagodas (about 
£350), and also the expenses of the war! This last stipulation, aU things con- 
sidered, was utterly disgraceful to those who exacted it ; but the king was not 
in a condition to resist, for events had just taken place in Arcot which made Inm 
aware that he might soon be engaged in a deadly struggle with still more 
formidable enemies. 

As Clive was .first brought prominently into notice during this Tanj ore Early life of 

• • CXivG 

campaign, it will be proper m concluding it to prepare for the remarkable career 
on which he was now about to enter, by giving some details of Ins earlier life. 

Robert Clive, the eldest of a family of six sons and seven daughters, was 
born on the 29th of September, 1725, at the mansion of a small estate called 
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Styche, situated in tlie parish of Moreton-Say, near Market-Drayton, in Shrop- 
shire. His father, Richard Clive, possessed the above estate, and added to the 
rather scanty income which he derived from it by practising as a lawyer ; his 
mother was Rebecca, daughter of Nathaniel Gaskill, of Manchester. In this 
city he spent his childhood in the family of Mr. Bayley, who had married his 

mother’s sister. According 
to this gentleman he was in 
his seventh 3 ’'ear of a fierce 
and imperious temper, and 
“out of measure addicted” 
to fighting. From Manches- 
ter he was sent while yet 
very young to a school at 
Lostocke, in Cheshhe, taught 
by Dr. Eaton, who is said to 
have predicted, that if “he 
hved to be a man, and op- 
portunity enabled him to 
exert his talents, few names 
would be greater than his.’ 
From Lostocke he removed, 
at the age of eleven, to a 
school at Market -Drayton, 
where he took a lead among 
his schoolfellows for mischief 
and dai’ing, and was one 
morning seen seated on a 
stone spout near the top of 
the Merchant Tailors’ School 
in London. His last school was at Hemel-Hempstead, in Hertfordshire, wheie 
he was in 174.3, when he was appointed a writer in the service of the East 
India Company. 

His destination was Madras, which he reached late in 1744. The voyage 
was tedious, but he appears to have turned his time to good account, for during 
a nine months’ detention of the ship at Brazil he made himself familiar with the 
Portuguese language. His letters, written to his friends at home shortly aftei 
he had entered on the duties of his olfice, display a kindly,- thoughtful, man!} 
sphit, and are so well expressed as to justify a doubt of the accuracy of the 
statement which has been made, that he idled away his time at school, and wa-s 
in consequence very imperfectly educated. To one he says, “ I must confess, 
intervals, when I think of my dear native England, it affects me in a very piti' 
ticular manner; however, knowing it to be for my o^vn welfare, I rest con en 
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Egbert, Lord Cuve. — ^Frora the picture by Dauce, engraved in 
Malcolm's Life of Clive. 


its loftv steeple. A few years later he attended 
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and patient, wishing the views for which my father sent me here may, in a.d. 1710 . 
all respects, he fully accomplished.” To a cousin of his own age he opens his 
heart more fully, and vn-ites as follows: — " I really think the advantages which 
accrue to us here are greatly overbalanced by the sacrifices we make of our con- 
stitutions. I have not been unacquainted with the licldeness of fortune, and 
may safely say, I have not enjoyed one hapjiy day since I left my native 
comrtry. I am not acquainted with any one family in the place, and have not 
assurance enough to introduce myself without being a.sked. If the state I am 
now in wUl admit of any hap])ine.ss, it must be when I am vuiting to my 
friends. Letteis surety were first invented for the comfort .of such solitaiy 
m'etches as myself.” 

These extracts have a tinijc of the melancholy to which he was constitu- 

‘ ^ Rtitutional 

tionalty subject, and which was doubtless aggravated not merely by the loneh- melancholy 
ness referred to in them, Imt also by an emplo 3 nnont to which he appears from 
the veiy fii-st to have had a decided avemion. As j’et the character of the 
Companj'’ was almost entirel}’- mercantile, and the UTitcr spent his time veiy 
much as ordinary clerks do in large commercial establishments. While thus 
employed Clive’s temper occasional!}’’ gave way, and the secretary under whom 
wiiters were placed on their fii’st anival was so offended at something he had 
said or done, that he complained of him to the governor. He was ordered to ask 
the secretary’s pardon, and complied ; but shortly after, when that gentleman 
•with great kindness, vushing to bury the past in obli\don, invited him to dinner, 
he received the ungracious, surly, and half ^^ndictive answer, "No, sir; the 
governor did not command me to dine with you.” Other intemperate acts, 
hazarding the loss of his situation, are recorded ; and he is even said to have 
made an attempt on his own life. The account given is, that an acquaintance 
calling upon him was asked to take up a pistol which was lying in the room, 
and fire it out of the -window. On seeing that it went off, Chve, who was 
sitting 'in a very gloomy mood, started up, as if astonished, and exclaimed, 

"Well, I am reserved for something! That pistol I have twice snapped at my 
o-wn head.” The last act of his fife makes this story not improbable, and yet 
it cannot be considered as perfectly authenticated. 

If want of congenial employment was one of the main causes of tliis wild sis esrape 

after tlie 

and reckless conduct, the remedy was at hand. Labom’donnais’ attack on captvu-eof 
Madras in 1746 must, for the time at least, have converted every servant of the 
Company -within it into a soldier. No record remains of the manner .in which 
Clive comported himself, but it can scarcely be doubted that had defence been 
attempted be would have been found among the foremost. As it was, he only 
shared the fate of his fellows, and was still resident in the to-wn as a prisoner 
of war, when Dupleix, by grossly -vdolating the terms of capitulation, freed him 
from Ins parole, and left him at liberty to consult his convenience or safety 

in any way he pleased. On this occasion he was one of those who escaped, dis- 

VoL. I. , 56 ' 
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guised as natives, and succeeded in reaching Eoii St. David. Here, shortly 
after his arrival, he became involved in a transaction which gave him more 
notoriety than fame. Two officers, who had won money at cards, were strongly 
suspected of having played unffiu-ly, but most of the losers were terrified into 
payment. Clive, who was one of them, was not to be so bullied, and distinctly 
declared that he would not pa}^, simply because the money was not fahly 
won. The officer whom he thus accused challenged hiTn. The parties met, 
it is said, without seconds. Clive ha^dng fii-ed and missed ; Ins antagonist came 
up, and holding the pistol to his head, told him to ask his life. He did so, 
and was then told that he must also retract liis charge of unfair play. He 
refused, and when the pistol was again placed at his head exclaimed, “Fhe, 

and be . I said you cheated ; I say so still, and I will never pay you.” 

The officer, in astonislunent, threw away his pistol, saying that Clive was mad. 

It is probable that at Fort St. David Clive re.sumed liis occupation as a 
writer, but it was only as a temporary expedient. He had found his true voca- 
tion, and in 1747 obtained an ensign’s commission. The hopes aheady enter- 
tained of him appear from the letter of the court of dh'ectors of this year to 
the presidency of Madras. After alluding to the capture by Labourdonnais, 
they say, " Be sure to encourage Ensign Clive in his maiHal pursuits, according 
to his merit; any improvement he shall make therein shall be duly regarded 
by us.” His fii’st recorded service after he obtained liis commission was at the 
mismanaged siege of Pondicherry, where he attracted much notice by activity 
and gallantry. Strange to say, rumour at this very time charged him with 
an act of cowardice. AVhile posted at a battery the ammunition failed, and he 
ran off to bring it, instead of sending a sergeant or coi’poral. An officer 
maliciously insinuated that it was not zeal but fear that had made liim nm. 
Clive, the moment he was made aware of the in-sinuation, called upon the 
officer to disavow it, and on receiving only an unsatisfactory explanation chal- 
lenged him. While they were on the way to the place of meeting, some 
irritating words passed, and he was struck by his opponent. Their swords 
were instantly drawn, but some persons present interfered and prevented them 
from fighting. Their conduct was made the subject of a court of hiquiiy, and 
as the falsehood and malignity of the insinuation were easily proved, the 
author of it was ordered to ask Clive’s pardon in fi'ont of the battalion to 
which they both belonged. Here the matter ought to have rested, but as no 
notice had been taken of the blow, Clive in.sisted that satisfaction was still 
due. On its being refused, he waved his cane over the head of his antagonist 
and branded him as a coward Itwordd seem _ that he really was so; for he 
submitted to the disgrace, and next day resigned his commission. 

The details now given bring dorni the nan-ative of Clive’s life to the flate 
of the second Tanjore campaign, m wlfieh he has been seen volunteering to lead 
the assault on De^dcotta, and making a hairbreadth escape with his life during 
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the act of daring. The insight thns far obtained into his character disposes 
us to regard him as a man of a gloomy cast of mind, and a hot, irritable temper ; 
jealous of his honour, and quick to resent an injury; bold even to foolhardiness, 
yet collected in the midst of danger; never losing his presence of mind, but 
always performing his part fearlessly, with indomitable energy and perseverance. 
As yet little opportunity has been given for the display of these qualities, but 
they win soon find a proper sphere, and make their possessor the hero of great 
events. 

In concluding the account of the Tanjore campaign, it was observed that the 
king’s submission to the harsh and unjust terms imposed upon him was partly 
owing to the danger with which he was threatened from another quarter. The 
events in which this danger originated must now be explained. Nizam-ul- 
Moolk left six sons. At his death Ghazi-u-din, the eldest, was high in ofiice 
at the court of Delhi, and easily obtained from the emperor, Ahmed Shah, a 
confirmation of his succession to the soubah of the Deccan. Other engagements, 
however, prevented him from attempting immediately to take possession, and 
rival claimants, taking advantage of his absence, began to contest the succes- 
sion. On the one side, Nazir Jung, as the second son of Nizam-ul-MooUc, pre- 
tended to have become lawful heir by an alleged renunciation of his elder 
brother; on the other side, Hedayet Mohy-u-din Khan, afterwards known by 
Ms title of Muzzufier Jung (Victorious in War), though only the son of Nizam-ul- 
Moolk’s daughter, claimed in virtue of an alleged will, by which his grandfather, 
with whom he had always been a special favomite, had left Mm the soubah of 
the Deccan and the greatest part of his treasures. Nazir J;^g had the start 
of his competitor, and gaining possession of the treasures, possessed the most 
effectual means of securing the favom- of the army. Muzzufier Jung’s cause 
had in consequence become almost hopeless, when he was unexpectedly joined 
by Chunda Sahib, who, encouraged by promises of aid from Dupleix, was pre- 
paring to contest the right to the nabobship of Arcot with Anwar-u-din. The 
union between Muzzufier Jung and Clnmda Sahib was founded not only on 
mutual interests, but also on similarity of fortunes, inasmuch as they were both 
claiming on a female title. 

The combined forces, forming a respectable army, immediately advanced to 
the frontiers of the Gamatic, and were there joined by a powerful reinforcement 
from Pondicherry. It consisted of 400 Europeans and 2000 sepoys, under the 
command of M. d’Auteuil, who had been allowed by the blundering of the 
nabob to make their march across the low country without molestation. Seeing 
the aid given to his enemies by the French, Anwar-u-din’s natural com’se would 
have been to strengthen himself by an alliance with the English ; but whether 
he wns so confident in his own might that he disdained to ask assistance, or the 
miserable expedition to Tanjore had made them averse, or left them too feeble 
to aftbrd it, he advanced unaided to the encounter. His aimy consisted of 
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12,000 cavalry and 8000 infantry, vith vhicli lie took up a position vitli one 
ilank resting on tlic hill-fort of Ainboor, about fifty miles x^est of Arcot, and 
the other on a hill bounding one of the passes into the Carnatic. If he chose this 

spot under the idea that it 
commanded the only prac- 
ticable entrance into his 
temtories, he vas mis- 
taken ; but the enemy, 
though probably avare of 
his blimder, did not attempt 
to profit by it. Their num- 
bers doubled his, and they 
doubtless deemed it more 
creditable to force his posi- 
tion than to evade or turn 
it. The brunt of the action 
on their part fell on the French troops, who gallantly carried the position, 
after they had been twice repulsed The contest was now hopeless, but 
Anwar-U'din continued it with great bravery till he was slain. His two sons, 
Maphime KJian and Mahomed AJi, were both present. The former was taken 
prisoner; the latter fled and took refuge in Trichinopoly, nearly 250 miles 
distant from the scene of action. The victorious army proceeded at once for 
Ai’cot, and entered it without opposition. Muzzufier Jung and Chunda Sahib 
immediately ass ^^icd the dignities which the}* had claimed ; the one taking the 
title of soubabdai' and the other of nabob. Much time which ought to have 
been employed in gi^'ing a finisliing stroke to the war was consumed in childish 
ceremonials ; but, as if this had not been enough, Dupleix thought it right 
that his own vanity also should be gratified, and the new soubahdar and nabob 
made a pompous entry into Pondicherry, where they spent some time vying 
with their entertainer in senseless extra vao’ance. French interests at the same 
time were not forgotten, for Chunda Sahib made the company a grant in per- 
petual sovereignty of eighty-one villages in the neighbourhood of their capital. 

The ceremonials over, Dupleix, ftdly’- alive to the danger of further delay, 
luged the departure of his guests, and laboured to impress them with the neces- 
sity of proceeding instantly against Trichinopoly. They expressed complete 
acquiescence in all his views, and set out as if determined forthwith to carry them 
into effect. No sooner, however, were they beyond the reach of his importimity 
than they followed their own course. They did proceed with their army for 
the south, but suddenly changed the direction and turned from Trichinopoly to 
make a campaign in Tanjore. Their motive was to replenish the treasiuy, 
which was nearly exliausted. Tanjore seemed the far- easier conquest of the two, 
and they had no doubt that, at the very worst, the king would gladly buy them 
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off by a large contribution. Being thus undecided as to the character which they a.d. 1749 . 
ought to assume, they acted, in the irresolute manner usually exhibited in such 
circumstances, and allowed themselves to be entrapped into a negotiation which 
the Idng skilfully protracted tiU he knew that Nazir Jung had anived in 
Arcot. This was a contingency which, though most probable in itself, had never 
once occupied then thoughts. Indeed, their first knowledge of it was obtamed 
by a message from Dupleix. It had all the effect of a smprise, and they took 
the only course open to them, by retreating with precipitation towards Pondi- 
cheny. 

While the French were taking a decided part in the great struggle which strange 

® ^ ° . 1 policy oi' 

was to determine the future fortunes of the Deccan, the English knew not how tue jraoras 

• • • • presidency. 

to act. The presidency had, on then own responsibihty, become parties to a 
war in Tanjore, but 'the result had disappointed them ; and their interference 
now seemed to them not a precedent which they ought to foUow, but a beacon 
which they ought to avoid. The success wliich had attended the French arms 
Avas as gall and wormwood to them ; and they would fain have employed all then 
force on the opposite side, especially if they had felt sure that it was to prove 
the winning side. This, however, was very doubtful ; and the result of inter- 
meddling, therefore, might be to subject themselves to the displeasure, and 
* ultimately call down the vengeance of the successful competitors for the soubah 
and nabobship. These, and similar considerations, might perhaps have justified 
them in resolving to remain as mere spectators of the contest, but certainly 
could not justify the very extraordinary course which they adopted. When 
Mahomed Ali, who had shut himself up in Trichinopoly and assumed the title 
of nabob, earnestly implored their assistance, they at first turned a deaf ear, and 
afterwards, as if in mockery rather than in earnest, sent him a paltry reinforce- 
ment of 120 Europeans. By this act they committed themselves as much as if 
they had sent him 1000. They had chosen their side and must maintain it ; 
and yet, with monstrous and suicidal inconsistency, they at this very time 
declined Admiral Boscawen’s offer to remain, and allowed him to depart with 
his fleet for Emupe. So absm-d did the proceeding appear to the French, that 
for some time they did not believe the departm’e to be more than a feint ; but at 
length, when satisfied that it was a reality, could not refrain from openly mani- 
festing their delight. 

After the British and French had taken their sides, both were natm’ally British and 
anxious to show that they had made the right choice, and given their support to opposite 
those who had the best title. On this subject volumes were written, but to very native^ 
little purpose, for two reasons; first, because, were it worth the while, it could 
easily be shown that the titles of all the claimants were absolutely bad ; and, - 
secondly, because it was mere hypocrisy on the part of the two companies to pre- 
tend that they were fighting for legitimacy, when it was well understood that 
the justice of the war was a matter of perfect indifference to them, and that tbeir 
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about 

thirty-live 

miles north 'West 

of I’ondieherry, 

as the gener 


]'lrico <*f ivjuU-".V(iu>. lie iv-Ufd suiniuniises, in his chumcter of Soiibululnr of 
till' l)t‘(vaTi. to all its various dejicndfUeiL'S, ami soon s;nv himself furnislieil 
with contin'^euts from all quartei-s, to such an amount that his Avhole anuv 
Was estimated at oOO.dOO. Among these were a contingent of 6000 Iiome, 
furnished and commanded hy ^Mahomed ^Vli, whose hopes of the nahobship 
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were bound up with Nazir Jung’s estahlisliment as soubahdar; and a contin- 
gent of 600 Europeans, furnished by the Company and commanded by Major 
Lawrence. The presidency, having satisfied themselves that the man who 
could muster an army of 300,000 men must be the real soubahdar, had got lid 
of all their doubts and scruples on the subject of his title, and resolved mag- 
Tin nim nusly to share his fortunes. At the same time it was thought prudent to 
feel his pulse, and Major Lawrence, together with Captain Dalton, and a mem- 
ber of council who accompanied them, were commissioned to act as a trio, and 
treat with Nazn Jung on the interests of the Company. He received them 
with politeness, paid them oriental compliments, and was liberal in his promises. 

The French endeavom’ed to keep up the sphits of their allies, and along with 
them took up an excellent position, from which aU the mighty host of Nazir 
Jung would have been unable to dislodge them. The only part of the force 
reaUy formidable was the detachment under Major Lawrence. M. d’Auteuil 
endeavoured to bribe it into inactivity by sending a messenger to acquaint the 
major that, though then troops were arrayed on opposite sides, it was his wish 
that no Em’opean blood should be spilled. He therefore asked to know in what 
part of Nazir Jung’s army the English took post, in order that none of his shot 
might come that way. Major Lawence, estimating this communication at its 
true worth, replied ihat the English coloms were canied on the flag-gun of 
their artillery, and that,' though he too was anxious to spare Em’Opean blood, he 
would certainly return any shot that might be sent him.. M. d’Auteuil, in pro- 
posing a kind of neutrality’' between the French and English, had not given the 
true reason. His men were in mutiny, and no fewer than thirteen of his 
officers had thrown up their commissions in presence of the enemy’’. This 
unworthy proceeding was adopted to avenge themselves on the governor, rvith 
whom they had had a bitter quarrel before lea^dng Pondicherry. The cause 
need not be inquired into, but the efiect was important, M d’Auteuil, con- 
vinced that his men would not fight, ordered them to quit the field and march 
home without delay. Muzzufi’er Jung, who had previously’" begun to despair cr 
his cause, and been attempting to come to an accommodation vrith his tmele. 
thought that not a moment was to be lost; and on receiving a .solemn assurance 
that he would neither be imprisoned nor deprived of the government v.u 
had held dming his grandfather's lifetime, passed over to the enemy- 
pledge given him was violated without scnipla He was immedkteiy v 
into fetters, and his troops, attacked and dispersed- were almost cu 
Chunda Sahib behaved with more spirit, and fared 'tetter. Aocovr’r 
French at the head of his cavalry, he reneatediv charged the 
led by Morari Eow, hung upon their rear- and '/''eh ^ 

cutting off their retreat. 
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disnstev, und. as usual udien force faded, lind rccoui-se to diplomacy. It 
was known that there wa.s cou'^idcrable disaflection in Nazir Jimg’s camp. 
Several duels, who liad jdedged them.selve.s for the honourable treatment of 
Ulnzznlier J\nig. were indignant at his captivity, and still more at the evasive 
answers given to theinselve.s when they ap]ilicd to be conlinned in their govern- 
ments. Dn])loix, liaving oljtained permission, after several rebuffs, to send an 
einba^isy to Nazir Jung's c!\m]) for the purpose of negotiating a peace, emplo3'ed 
liis de[inti('.s not onlj’- in ascertaining the extent of the defection, but in foment- 
ing it. 'J’lieir ]u-oposals Avere ])urpo.se\v so framed as to protract the negotiation, 
Avliicli. thotigh it ostensihlv failed, gained all that he sought b}^ it. He had 
secured a part)’ wlm, fi-om belonging ostensibl}’ to Nazir Jung’s camp, would 
do bettci' .service than if they had been raiiged under French bannei-s. 

M \tor l,w - I^Iajor Lawrence, who had suspicions of the French deputies, endeavomed to 
Nazir Jung on his guard, and obtained a pemonal inteiwiew for this pur- 

x.rrir could oul\’ commuuicato by an intei’]')reter, who feared to give 

the true ineaning of his words, the warning was given in vain. The major then 
endeavoured, along with the deputies who accompanied him, to obtain a con- 
firmation of a gmnt of teiritoiy near Madras, Avhich Mahomed Ali, as nabob, 
had made to the Company in return for the services of their troops. After 
much prevarication compliance was promised, proA-ided he Avould accompany the 
camp to Ai'cot. to Avhich the souhahdar Avas eager to proceed, not for any stra- 
tigetical purpose, but to indulge his taste for licentious plensm-es. Disgusted 
at all he saAA", Major LaAn-ence refused; and after spealdng his mind freely, 
returned with liis troops to Fort St. David. 

snece-scsof LeuA'ing Nazii’ Jung to his degi-acliug pleasmes at Ai'cot, we must now 
follow the proceedings of the French, who, haAdng recoA'ered from their conster- 
nation, not only began to regain their lost groimd, but were emboldened to 
make new conquests. In order to avenge an attack which had been made by 
Nazir Jung’s orders on theii' factory at Masulipatam, situated at the mouths of 
the Kistna, a detachment of 200 Europeans and 300 sepoys, with several pieces 
of battering cannon, were embarked at Pondicherr}'’, in. two large ships, in the 
beginning of July, 1750, and landing in the night, took the citj'’ by stxrprise 
Avitb almost no loss. It was immediate!}^ put in a position of defence, and 
reserved to become the nucleus of other conquests which Avere akeady meditated 
in the same quarter. Their next conquest, if not so important in itself, did 
more to redeem the credit of their arms. About fifteen miles east of Fort St. 
David stood the tovra. of Trivadi, vrith a pagoda so strongly fortified as to serve 
as its citadel. It seemed to the French a desirable possession, both from ik 
proximity to the British territory, and as a station which might be turned to 
good account in a southern campaign. It was taken Avithont resistance, 
and garrisoned Avith only fifty Europeans and 100 sepoys. Mahomed Ah, 
to whom it previously belonged, justly infen'ing that the capture had been made 
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not for itself bnt for ulterior objects, took alarm and resolved to make an effort a.d. 1750. 
to regain it. AVitli this view be raised an army, half of it di-awn from the sou- 
babdar’s cam^D at Arcot, and by engaging to defray all expenses, induced Major 
Lawi’ence, wlio was acting at Tort St. Da^dd as temporary governor, to send bim 
a detachment of 400 Europeans and 1500 sepoys. His whole force mustered 
20,000 men, with whom, after encamping for a short time in the plain of Tri- 
vandiparam, a little west of Fort St. David, from which he was to receive two 
24-pounders and military stores, he marched along the south bank of the Pennar, 
and found the French posted on the opposite bank, about eight miles east of 
Trivadi. The French were entrenched; and Mahomed Ali, though strongly 
urged by Captain Cope, who commanded the British detachment, to take up a 
position which would force an engagement, was too cowardly to comply, and Matomed 
contented himself with skhmishes and a distant cannonade. After some time cowardice, 
wasted in this way, Mahomed Ali proposed marching off to the west, but 
Captain Cope refused to accompany him ; and on being refused payment of the 
expenses which had been promised, was ordered by Major Lawrence to return 
with his troops to Fort St. David. They arrived there on the 15th of August, 
and the French lost not a moment in taking advantage of their absence. Mus- 
tering a force wliich amounted in all to 1800 Europeans, 2500 sepoj^s, and 1000 
horse, le\ded by Chunda Saliib, they brought the enemy to action, and gained 
a complete victory without the loss of a single man. Mahomed Ali escaped 
with difficulty, and reached Arcot with only two or three attendants. 

Notwithstanding the consternation produced by this defeat, Nazir Jung still Bussycap- 
remained inactive ; and the French, left at full liberty to pursue their victorious fort of 
career, were emboldened to attack Gingee. Tins celebrated fortress, in which 
we have already seen the Mahrattas resisting, for many years, the whole power 
of the Mogul empire under Aurungzebe, is situated among the Eastern Ghauts, 
about thh’ty-five miles north-west of Pondicherry, and eighty-five miles south- 
west of Madras. It consisted of tliree steep and craggy hills, with an inter- 
vening hollow, the whole surrounded by a lofty wall fianked with towers, and 
hiclosing an area nearly three miles in circuit. The town lay in the hollow, and 
the hills were both crowned on their summits, and along their declivities, with 
forts and other works, rendering the whole place so strong, at least according to 
Indian ideas, as to be deemed impregnable. How little it was really so was 
soon made apparent. The main body of the French army was commanded by 
M. dAuteuil, but was preceded by a detachment of 250 Em-opeans and 1200 
sepoys, with four field-pieces, under M. Bussy, who was rapidly establishing the 
reputation which he ultimately acquired of being the ablest French, officer in 
India. His object probably was to take the place by surprise; but on coming 
. in sight of it he found 5000 of the fugitives from Trivadi encamped under the 
walls. He waited, therefore, till the main body came in sight, and then attack- . 

ing, ch'ove off the enemy with httle difficulty. One of the gates of the outer 

You I. 57 
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iva 1 was aext driyan open ty a petard, and the whole of the troops artillerr 
and baggage were lodged in the town before night, with the loss of inly L i 
or fonr men. The real contest now began, the enemy firing and tlno™! 
rockets from then- monntain heights, while the French answered them from 
their gims and mortal's. The mischief done in this way by either side iras not 
great, and preparations were made for an assault. This honom- was reserved 
solely for the Europeans, who attacked the three hiUs at once in separate 
parties, carried redoubt after redoubt, reached the summits, and had their flags 
flying triumphantly on them all by daybreak, witli the loss of only twenty men. 

If the French were astonished at thus easily capturing what was justly con- 
sideied the strongest fortress of the Carnatic, it is easy to conceive what dismay 
the first intelligence of the event produced in the camp at Arcot. Eazir Jung 
was at last aroused from his disgraceful stupor. In the excess of his confidence 
he had allowed many of the diiefs to return home with their contingents, and 
sent back the greater part of his own troops to Golconda. Besides recalling 
these, he gave a striking proof of his fear by sending two oflicers to Pondicherry 
to negotiate. It was now the turn of Dupleix to be imperious, and he set no 
limits to the extravagance of his terms. He well Icnew that they would be 
rejected, and had proposed them with tliis very view, for the party which he 
had secured in the enemy’s camp had organized a conspiracy, and Nazn Jung’s 
life was hanging by a thread. Totally unconscious of the danger impending 
over him, he ceased negotiating, and began his march towards Gingee late in 
September, 1750. Though many of the troops absent on leave had fliiled to 
return, his force still consisted of 60,000 foot, 45,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 3G0 
pieces of cannon. Including camp followers, the whole aimy was little short of 
800,000. This vast and unwieldy body moved so slowly tliat fifteen days weic 
spent in marching thirty miles. It was still sixteen miles from Gingee when its 
further progress was arrested by the sudden setting in of the rains. Retreat was 
now the only prudent course, but it was considered disgraceful, and after the Jajise 
of two or three days became impossible. The whole country was flooded, and 
the camp lay inclosed between two swollen rivers. Provisions began to fail 
sickness as usual followed, and the prospect was gloomy in the extreme, bazii 
Jung, now as anxious to quit the Carnatic as he had been fond of rojuaining ift 
it, again made overtures of peace, and expressed a willingness to submit to tlic 
terms which lately he would not even entertain. Dupleix Avas not unwilling 
have two strings to his bow, and began to negotiate without losing sight of 
conspirators. At the same time he found himself in a Idnd of dilemma If he 
made the treaty he must abandon the conspiracy, and, in all pvohahddy, ki 
fice afl the chiefs whom he had tempted to join in it; if ho remained true < 
them they would do their bloody deed, and tlie treaty would be nstde^-. 

a n.e. toss .Mch of tfie t.o ™t.,o.s of I" 

adopted; for at the very time he was pressing h>as.r Julies I 
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back tbe treaty ratified, he sent orders to M. de la Touche, 'vvlio commanded at 
Gingee, to marcli out to attack the camp whenever the conspii’ators should 
intimate to Ifim that they were ready. This intimation reached Gingee before 
the ratified treaty was returned to Pondicherry, and Nazir Jung’s fate was 
sealed. The French force, consisting of 800 Europeans, 3000 sepoys, and ten 
field-pieces, ai'rived witliin sight of- the enemy’s camp. It extended eighteen 
miles, as every chief had a separate quarter. Where the space occupied was so 
enormous, the French, left to themselves, would have been at a loss to choose 
their point of attack ; but the conspirators had provided for this by sending a 
guide, who conducted them to the 


A.D. 1750. 


Death of 
Nazir Juiig 


locality immediately occupied by Nazir 
Jung. He had ratified the treaty only 
the day before, and would not at first 
believe that the French had attacked 
him. When convinced of the fact, 
and asldng how the battle went, he 
was astonished to learn that a large 
portion of his army remained motion- 
less as mere spectators. Enraged, he 
mounted liis elephant and hastened 
off in tlie direction where they stood. 
Tlie fii'st troops he came up to were 
those of Kurpa, and Nazir Jung think- 
ing, as it was not yet clear daylight, 
that the nabob who was at their 
head on his elephant did not recog- 
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Elephant with nowDAir.— Major Luard’s Views in India. 


nize him, raised iiimself up to receive 
his salutation, when two shots, fired from the nabob’s howdah, pierced his heart, 
and he instantly expired, 

Muzzuffer Jung was immediate!}'' proclaimed as soubahdar, and, accompanied 
by a large portion of the army which had just belonged to his mm’dered prede- 
cessbi’, set out in triumph for Pondicherry. Tlie governor and Chunda Sahib 
received him in a tent Avithout tlie gates, and a procession took place in Avliicli 
none of the usual accompaniments of oriental ostentation Avere wanting. No 
sooner was he seated in the palace than the neAV soubahdar, opening his heart 
to Dupleix, made him aAA'are that, along Avith the honours, he had already began 
to experience some of the perplexities of soAmreignty. The Patan chiefs, to 
Avliose treachery he AA’as mainly indebted for his eleA%ation, Avere determined that 
he should pay for it liberall}^ Hoav to satisfy them AA'as the puzzle. Their 
demand Avas that three years’ aiTears of tribute, AAdiich they OAved, should be 
remitted; that in future no tribute should be exacted from them, either for the 
territories avIucIi they possessed, or the large additions Avhich they thought 
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±^‘L entitled to expect; and that one-half of the contents of Nazi- . 

tieftsuiy should ho distributed among them. 

Dupleix uudertook the office of mediator, and, after several days spent in 
discussion, concluded an arrangement, which was signed by all the pai'ties, and 
vnth which all of them declared themselves perfectly satisfied. Business was 
natiirall}’- succeeded by festi^dties, and Pondicheny assumed the appearance of a 
gay and luxiuious capital. The most gorgeous of the ceremonies was the instal- 
lation of Muzzufter Jung as soubahdar. His fii’st act, after it was completed, 
was to declai-e Dupleix governor for the Mogul of all the coimtries south of the 
Kistna. All the revenues due to the Mogul from these countries were, in the 
lii’st instance, to pass through his hand ; and no coin but what was coined at 
Pondicherry was to be cuii’ent in the Carnatic. From the terms used it is 
difficult to sa}^ whether it was meant that the soubahdar or Dupleix should in 
future take precedence ; but in the appointment of Chimda Sahib to the nabob- 
ship of Ai-cot and its dependencies, it was expressly stated that he was to hold 
it under Dupleix, as his superior. To the French East India Company the 
immediate advantages were the acquisition of tracts of tenitoiynear Pondi- 
eheny, Carrical in Tanjore, and Masulipafcam, producing a revenue estimated 
by themselves at £38,000, but probably not less than £50,000; the indnect 
advantages were unlimited, inasmuch as, xmder the titles and powers confeired 
on their governor, thej'’ could make them anjdhing they pleased The treasure 
taken from Mazii' Jung was estimated at £2,000,000 sterling, exclusive of the 
jewels, wortli at least £500,000. Of the treasm-e, one-half belonged to the 
Patans, under the agreement; the other half, and the jewels, were appropriated 
by the soubahdar, subject, however, to a deduction of £50,000 paid to the com- 
pau}’", as the expenses of the war, £50,000 to the officera and troops which gained 
the battle of Gingee, and a present to Dupleix, consisting, besides many precious 
jewels, of money fixed at the conjectural amoimt of £200,000. 


iss 5 a 5 n. Muzsaiffer Jung left Pondicherry for Golconda on the 4th of January, 1751, 

accompanied by his own troops, and also a French detachment, commanded by 
M. Bussy, and consisting of 300 Em’opeans and 2000 sepoys. On reaching the 
territoiy of Kurpa, a quarrel ensued between some of the inhabitants and the 
soldiers, and three xdllages were set on fire. The nabob, professing great indig- 
nation at the injury done to his subjects, retaliated bj’' attacking tliat pmt ot 
Muzzufier Jung’s dixdsion where the women were placed. According to oriental 
ideas, there could not be a grosser insult; and he was vowing to take summary 
vengeance when M. Bussy interposed, and procured the nabob an opportumt} 
of explaining. He did so, but in such terms as only to aggravate the msult 
It now appeared that the whole afiah was concerted. Tlie Patan cliiefs laf 
never been satisfied with the arrangement at Pondicherry, and Jiad been on .e 
watcli for a faToui-able opportmity to give effect to tlieii- 
army was about to pass to a defile, and found it pre-occupied b, tlie 1 a . 
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had even planted the posts leading to it with cannon, which had been brought a.d. 1751. 
forward several days before. A battle ensued, which was decided by the fire of 
the French artilleiy, but the victoiy cost Muzzufier Jung his life, dn pursuing 
the fugitives he came up with the Nabob of Kumool, who, finding escape im- 
possible, tm-ned at bay wdth a handful of troops. Both instantly prepared for a 
personal encounter, and drove their elephants right in the face of each other. 
Muzzufier Jung had his sword uplifted to strike, but the nabob anticipated him, 
and drove the point of his javelin through his forehead, into his brain. 

The French were retmaung with the acclamations of victory when they sainbutjung 

° . 1 1 1 p proclaimed 

learned, to their dismay, that they had sustained a worse loss than defeat, eoubahdar. 
M. Bussy did the best that could be done in the circumstances, by urging 
the immediate appointment of a successor. There was considerable room for 
choice, for, besides an infant son of Muzzufier Jung, three of his micles, the 
brothers of Nazir Jung, were in the camp. Necessity dictated the exclusion of 
the infant, and the choice fell on Salabut Jung, who, as the eldest of the 
brothers, had the next best claim. M. Buss}'-, who had a chief share in his elec- 
tion, took care that the interests of his company were not forgotten, and 
procured from him a confiimation of all the grants made to the French by his 
predecessor, and the promise of still greater advantages. On these conditions 
Bupleix recognized him as soubahdar, and placed M. Bussj^’s detachment at his 
service. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Intrigues of Mahomed Ali — ^Vacillating conduct of the Madras government — Siege of Trichinopoly — 

Capture of Arcot. 

AHOMED ALI was in the camp when Nazir Junff was reipiexities 

“of Mahomed 

assassinated, and fled for the third time to Trichinopoly. au. 

His prospects were now gloomy in the extreme. The Eng- 
lish, after sending him assistance, had withdrawn in disgust 
= and left him to bis fate, and it was not likely that Ghn-nda 
Saliib would allow him to escape, as before, by repeating the blunder into which 
he fell when, instead of lajdng siege to Trichinopol}'-, he invaded Tanjore.- 
Dupleix could doubtless control his movements, and would take care that they 
were conducted more skilfully. Mahomed Ali, while thus threatened and per- 
plexed, was incapable of coming to any manly decision, and followed the true 
bent of his nature by wea-ving an intricate web of policy. Wliile applying to 
every quarter from which any aid could be anticipated — ^to the Mahrattas, the 
Mysoreans, and the British presidency — ^lie entered into sec ' communications 
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with th<- F.vnrh. aiul it is mUI the terms (.f a treaty, by which he 

was i„ iviKumec his ,'Iaims cn the mibol.sl.ip (,f Arcot, and content hhnself with 
s»me inferinr appointment in the Deeean. The surrender of Trichinopoly. of 
eom-e, formed a le.adin- stipnlatir.n in such a treaty; and, wlien completed, 
would linve foriue.l another nuKt important link in the scheme of French 

ayoi .)j)di''ement. on whii h Duph'i.v was e.vertint^ all lii.s energies with every 
prosjH'et of .‘^Ueeevs. 

The Madins presidency eould not hut he aware that the ultimate effect of 
the aeeomplishnient ol this seheim* wmild he to drive the British and every 
other I'.uropi'.'ui rival Irom tin* field, and make the French absolute masters of 
till' ilcstinies ot India; hut so little were they i>rejvi red to take the course which 
even Sell - j>re^ervation should have <lietated, that they voluntarily deprived 
themselves ot the ablest ami im-.st txperienced officer in their sendee, by 
allowing Major kawrenee to .^ail for Knohind. When they had thus weakened 
tiudr hands they heyan to ho alarme<l at the conserpicnces of their timorous 
policy, and wished that they had not .so hastily withdrawn their aid from 


Mahomed Ali. 'fhe he>t reparation they eould now make, was to send him a 
new detaehnu'iit. and endeavour if po^'-ihle to dis.suade liim from the .suicidal 
stej> which he was umier-tood to he contemjdatin^^ of ntaking a suiTOnder of 
Trichinopoly. 'J'he aid thus offered e(>nsisted only of 280 Europeans and SOO 
si'pc'vs; hut he oladly aeeepted it, as his fortunes, in consequence of recent 
events, were assuming a more favourable aspect. He liad been a steady 
adherent of Nazir dun;,', and it was not unreasonable to suppose that Salabut 
dun;; would rather eontide in his brother’s friend than in those who had been 
the main instruments of his assassination. At all events, as he had removed 


with his army into the Deccan, it was not likely that he would soon retum 
to the Carnatic. Chunda Sahib Avould thus be left to fight his own battles, 
and there seemed no reason to de.spair of being able to muster a force equal to 
any which he could bring into the field. 

r.x]vaitkvi Tlie fii'st campaign in which Mahomed Ali was concemed, after he had 

' illy' ' " renewed his alliance with the British, proved very disastrous. In addition to 
Trichinopoly. he claimed authority over two temtories or kingdoms; the one, 
iiladura, lying immediately south, and the other, Tinnevelly, lying beyond Ma- 
dura, and reaching to Cape Comorin. His power in these kingdoms was more 
nominal than real ; and with the A-iew of establishing it more firmh*, he fitted 
out an expedition, and gaA'e the command of it to his brother, Avho met Anth 
little opposition from the inhabitants, but Avas paralyzed by a mutinous spirit 
among his own soldiera. Their sympathies Avere AA-ith Chunda Sahib; and had 
not strong measures of repression been used, they Avould have declared in his 
favour. In INIadura a similar feeling prevailed; and being fostered by a soldier 
of fortune, avIio had once been in the seiwice, and aa'os still m tiie interest o 
Chunda Sahib, gained a complete ascendant in the garilson of tlie capital. 
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As the loss of Madiira, by inteiTupting the communication with Tinnevelly, a.d. 1751. 
from which Mahomed Ali expected a considerable revenue, greatly crippled liis 
resources, Captain Cope, who commanded the Company’s detachment, volun- Failure of an 

, attempt on 

teered to recover it. His means were very inadequate. He had only one Madm-a. 
battering cannon, three field-pieces, and two coehoms ; and with these he set out 
at the head of 1 50 Em-opeans and 600 native cavalry, to lay siege to a city 
above two miles in circuit, and fortified with a double wall and a ditch. The 
deficiency of troops, so far at least as regarded numbers, was, however, sufficiently 
supplied, for on coming within sight of Madm-a he was joined by the army of 
nearly 5000 men which was retmning from Tinnevelly ; the artillery continued 
as before, and his whole success depended on the breaching power of a large old 
native gmi which miglit at any moment burst in liis hands. The enterquise, 
though little judgment had 

been displajmd in arranging - ^ “T-" ^ 

it, seemed favomed by for- 
tune. Several large breaches 
already existed in the outer 
wall, and the gun fired 
through one of them at the 
inner wall for two successive 
days made a breach which 
was deemed practicable 
vdth the aid of fascines. It 
was now resolved to storm. 

The reader naturally asks. 

Why not continue the firing for another day, and enlarge the breach, so as to 
make fascines unnecessary? The answer is. It was impossible: the old gun 
had expended all its shot ! The storming party passed the first wall without 
resistance, but at the foot of the breach of the inner wall were encountered 
by a trio of champions ; “ one of them,” says Orme, “ a very bullcy man, in 
complete armour,” who fought manfully and wounded several of the forlorn 
hope before they were cut down. Meanwhile, bullets, arrows, and stones poured 
thick from above. Nothing daunted, the storming party gained the parapet, 
but there saw a sight which might well have fiUed them with dismay. On 
each side of the breach was a mound of earth, with trees laid horizontally upon 
it, yet leaving openings through which the enemy thrust their pikes, wMle at 
the bottom of the rampart a strong enti’enchment had been thrown up, and 
from three to four thousand men stood ready to defend it. The assault, in capt. cope 
which it would have been madness to persist, was abandoned, and on the fol- Trichino- 
lowing day Captain Cope, after blowing his old gun to pieces, because he had 
not the means to carry it away, returned crest-fallen to Triclunopoly. It 
was indeed high time to be off", for the bad spirit of the Tinnevelly army 
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^0 ioiiger be restrained, and 2500 horse and 1000 infantrj^ went over to 
the enemy. 

reverse was sustained, news an-ived that Chunda 
ofDupieix. Sahib was preparing to march from Arcot to besiege Trichinopoly. Mahomed 
Ali’s applications to the presidency for aid became more urgent than ever, and 
he endeavoured to give weight to them by promising not merely to pay all 
exjpenses, but to give a grant to the Company of a considerable territory 
adjoining Madi-as. Tempting as the offer was, there is reason to doubt if it 
would have succeeded had it not found a powerful advocate in a very unex- 
pected quarter. Dupleix, ostensibly for the purpose of marking the boundaries 
of his new acquisitions, though probably as much for the purpose of tantahzing 
his rivals, had caused small white flags to be planted in almost every field. 
These flags were seen from Fort St. David, which, ever since the capture of 
Madras, had continued to be the seat of the presidency, and naturally excited 
mingled feelings of fear and indignation. What was to become of the English 
Company’s trade mth the interior if they allowed themselves to be hemmed in 
by a rival company, whose boundary line would ere long be converted into an 
impassable barrier by the imposition of heavy, perhaps prohibitive duties? The 
designs of Dupleix had liitherto been only surmised, but he had now thrown off 
the mask and given them warning — ^the more impressive because of its insolence 
— of what they must be prepared to expect. It would be madness to hesitate any 
longer. Their o^vn ruin was involved in that of Mahomed Ali, and their only 
safety was in supporting him to the utmost of their power. Influenced by such 
considerations the presidency awoke from their lethargy and resolved on action, 
still, however, not as principals but under their old disguise of mercenaries 
or auxiliaries. 


Expedition In the beginning of April, 1751, a detachment was provided of 500 Euro- 
voi^^da. peans, fifty of them cavalry, 100 Africans, and 1000 sepoys, with eight field-pieces, 
and placed under the command of Captain Gingen, who was to wait near Foit 
St. David the arrival of Mahomed Ali’s troops from Trichinopoly. After a dela}^ 
of six Aveeks he was joined by only 600 horse and 1000 foot, and proceeded 
south-west to Verdachelum, a large and strong pagoda, garrisoned by 300 of 
Chunda Sahib’s troops, who surrendered after being tlneatened Avith an assault. 
Shortly after the army was more than doubled by the arrival of 100 Emopeans, 
sent by Captain Cope, and 2000 horse and 2000 foot, commanded by Mahomed 
Ali’s brother, and set out to encounter Chunda Sahib in pei-son. He aavas 
encamped near Volconda, situated thirty-emht miles M.N.W. of Tnchinopoly, 
on the highway from that city to Arcot. Hs principal defence was a rock 200 
feet high, and about a mile in circuit at, its base, wliich Avas washed by 
the Valaru. It Avas inclosed by three walls; one at the bottom, mostly cut-out 
of the solid rock; another near, and the third actually on the .summit. The 
o-overnor was summoned by both parties, but answered that he Avishcd to see 
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tlie issue of a battle before be ■would 3 dcld it up to either. Captain Giugen, a.d. irci. 
becoming impatient, determined to force a surrender; and after posting his 
arm}' so as to intercept the approach of Cliimda Sahib, should he attempt to 
interfere, sent a strong detachment to attempt the ciipture. The town, inclosed 
onty b}’- a mud wall, was easil}' gained; but the rock, as should have been fore- 
seen, could not be assaulted till a bi'cach w.as made, and the detachment returned 
to the camp. 

Captain Gingen, while thus assuming the offensive, seems to have been Disgraceful 
ignorant or regardless of the fact, that he was opposed b}’’ far sujierior numbers. 

Chunda Sahib had an arn\y of 1 2.000 home and 5000 sepo^’s, and was besides 
supported by a strong battalion of French. These at break of day next morning 
were seen approaching along the bed of the river, which was nearly diy. Instead 
of attempting to intercept their progrc.ss. Captain Gingen and his officers were 
deliberating in a council of war whether the}' should fight or retreat. It was 
resolved to fight; but meanwhile the French were near the foot of the rock, and 
the resolution came too late. The troops, aware of the hesitiitions of the coimcil 
of war, had no hope of victoiy ; and, seeing some of their officers betrajdng sjmip- 
toms of fear when the guns of the fort opened on them, were seized with panic. 

Strange to sa}’’, it was at first begun and for some time confined to the Company’s 
battalion, for not oid}’’ did their own officers — Clive, now a lieutenant, among the 
number — endeavour to rally them, but Abdul Wahab Khan, ^lahomed All’s 
brother, riding up to them, and pointing to his own men, who still kept their 
ground, upbraided them for their cowardice. It was all in vain, and the day 
was lost. Even after the danger was over, the fear was so unequivocally declared, 
that Captain Gingen, to free them even from the sight of the enemy, commenced 
his retreat at midnight, on the road leading to Trichinopoly, and did not venture 
to halt till he had reached the pass or straits of Ootatoor. Chunda Sahib followed 
slowly by the same route. When he appeared in sight some sknmishing took 
place, and even a regular battle was tallced of, but the spirit of the troops was 
still such that Captain Gingen was afraid to risk it, and stole away with them 
in the silence of the night. So eager were thej’- to place themselves beyond the 
reach of punsuit, that they marched eighteen hours without refreshment in the 
hottest season. Chrmda Sahib following leisurely found them encamped on the 
northern bank of the Coleroon, -svithin sight of Trichinopoly. The site of the 
encampment was now the only spot of ground beyond the Coleroon which 
Mahomed Ali could call his own. 

About five miles north-west of Trichinopoly, the Cauvery, after a somewhat 
circuitous south-easterly course of 380 miles from its sornce in the Western win its ' 
Ghauts, di-rides into two principal arms, the northern of which is called the 
Coleroon, while the southern retains its own name. For the fir,st fifteen miles, 
as far as the fort of Coilady, the two arms run nearly parallel to each other, and 
again approach so near that they are only prevented fi’om uniting by means of 
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niSTOUY OF INDIA. (Booj HI, 

.'III m-tincml uioutul. 'Plin long nnd nnrmw .slij) oflnnd tlms inclosed between the 
nnn.s Ibnn.s wlint i.s cnllcd ilic island of Scringlnnn. Near its we.stem extremity, 
where llu' fork begins, and at a .short di.stance from the Coleroon side, stood one 
ol iho most /.'mums pagoda.s fir Nimloo ioinplrs, in TJindoo.stin. It consisted of 
.‘-•even .s«{nare.s, om' widdn (he other, each snrronnded by a wall twenty-five feet 
high and four thielc. ami ent(>red liy four lofty turroted gates, facing the cardinal 
jtoiids. 'flu; wall fif the outermost sqwivc i.s about four miles in circuit. The 
pagoda fiwed its celebrity to the .supjiosed po.sse.s.sion of the very image of 
^ ishnu which Uraluna used to womhip; and the myriad.s of pilgianis flocking ■to 
it sutlieed at one time to maintain *10, 000 Brahmins in voluptuous idleness 
About h.'dt ;i mile ea.st of tins pagoda, and near the Cauvery .side, stood another, 
al.so of large dimension.s, hut with one inclo.snre onty. 

'I’he cueamjuneut on the north hunk of the Coleroou was inconvenient for 
obtaining supjiHe.s, and for this I'oa.son, and .also no doubt because it was deemed 
.s^ifer t-o ha\'o ;i ri\'er lietwoen them and the eneni}', Mahomed Ali’s annycrossed 
over into the island of Scringhaiu. The whole, including the English battalion, 
took \ip (lieir (piartens within the three finst inclo.sure.s, and abstained at the 
eanic.st .solicitations of the pric.sts from approaching nearer to the sanctuary 
of the idol. I’lie po.st wa.s .'ulmirabty adapted for defence, but a cowardly spirit 
still prevailed among the troop.s', and they would not believe themselves safe 
till the}' liad talcen tiie last retrograde step now possible, and place themselves 
under the walls of Ti'icliiuojioly. Chunda Saliib gladly occupied the island thus 
evacuated. It w'as not, however, with the intention of remaining in it. The 
great prize for which he was contending was now full in his view, and leaving 
only a gan-isou in Seringham, lie crossed the Cauvery, and encamjied on the east 
of Trichinopoly. The main body of JIaliomed All’s troops were stationed on 
the south side, and the English battalion under Captain Gingen on the west. 
Captain Cope, with 100 Eurojieans, remained witliin tlie walls. 

Trichinopol}’’, situated within half a mile of the south, or right hank of the 
Cauvery, is in the form of a parallelogi’am, of which the east and west sides 
have each a length of 2000, and the noi'th and south a breadth of 1200 yards. 

It is inclosed by a ditch, 30 feet wide, and 12 deep, supplied “with water more or 
less copiously according to the season, but never dry, and two walls flanked at 
regular inteiwals by round towei-s. The outer wall, only 18 feet high, and about 
5 tliick, has neither rampart nor pai-apet ; the inner wall, 30 feet high, and 2a 
feet apart from the other, is much stronger in every respect, having a rampart 
and a pai'apet both of stone, the former rising fi-om a broad base by large 
decreasing steps, so as to be only 10 feet broad at the top, and the latter about 
7 feet liigh, loopholed for musketry. AVithin the walls in the north -part of 
the city is a lofty precipitous rock of sienite, commanding an extensive mew 

of the surrounding cormtiy. 

Such was the only place of streng-th now belonging to Mahomed Ali; anc 
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the issue of the siege about to bo couiiucnced, depended not only Ins fate, in a.d. irsi. 
Avhich, from the -worthlessness of Ins character, no great interest could be felt, 
but the decision of the momentous question, ^vhcther a French or a British 
emitire was to be 

established in India. <• 

The ]U‘esidency at ' 

Foi-t St. David, now /' 

i\ •• ‘ . r. 

fully committed to ‘ -r^l' V.V ’ ‘ •■ 
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idea, liowever, of abandoning the contest in despair, and began to display a iirm- 
ness and decision of which, it must be confe.ssed, they had previouslj’’ given few 
examples. ]Mr. Saundei-s, the governor, though devoid of the versatility and rrepamtions 
shovT- talents of Dupleix, surpa.ssed him in more solid fpialities; and having now ro„co of Tri- 
no doubt as to the course which the interests of the Company dictated, pursued 
it with judgment and perseverance. His means, however, were veiy limited, 
and his first reinforcement for Trichinopoly consisted of only eighty Em'ojieans 
and 300 sepoys, cumbered with a large convoy of stores. The conducting of 
such a body through a hostile countiy was a matter of no small difficulty, more 
especially, as Vei*dachehnn which lay in the line of route, though it still held 
out against Chunda Sahib, was at this very time besieged by a polygar in his 
interest. The removal of this obstruction was therefore the first object to be 
accomplished. The charge of the reinforcement was given to Mr. Pigot, a mem- 
ber of council He was accompanied, it would seem not officiall}!-, but rather as 
a volunteer, by Clive, who, after the capture of Devicotta, had resumed his 
position as a eml servant of the Company, though still closely connected Avith 
the army, by holding the appointment of commissary for supplying the European 
troops Avith proAusions. It was in this capacity that he was present at Voleonda 
when the ignominious flight took place ; and hence, though he is mentioned as 
haAong been present at the council of war which preceded, and was one main 
cause of that flight, he did not share in the di%race of it, but returned to Fort 
St. David. 

Pigot and Clive, after reaching Verdachelum, and relieving it by sm'prising 
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^ niid (IcfentDig tlic iroop.s of ilic iwlygnr, .sent tlie reinforcement forward to its 
clf.stination (.lirougli (,lui kingdom of 'j’anjorc, and were on theii- retinn to Fort 
8t. llavid with twonty'fonr attendants, twelve of them sepoys, when they were 
.sinronnded Ity tlie poh-gar's troop.s, and after lo.sing the gi’eater number of 
their nttend.'inhs, only e.scaped tlic neetne.s.s of their horses. Not long after, 
anot ju'i' reinforcement was de.spatcliccl to Trichinopoly. Atfairs there were still 
in a most unsatislactory .state. ''J’hc British otlicers were quan’elling among 
themselve.s instead of thinking how they might be.st su, stain the honour of their 
j'onntry; :in<l it .seemed ah.sohitely ncce.s.sary to make an example of several of 
them I)y dismi.ssing them at a time wlien their jdaces could hardly be supplied, 
lo mei't the ditlicnity in jiaii, Clive returned to his tnie vocation, and set out 
for 'J riehinopolv in command of the reinforcement. It proceeded through the 
terrifoiy of 'J’anjoro, the king of Avhich still profe.s.sGd neutralitj^, and received 
from Tlevicotta a small accc.ssion under Captain Clarke, who, as senior officer, 
assumed the command. The whole united mustered only 100 Emopeans and 
fifty sepoys, with a field-jucce. The French, Avho were in possession of the fort 
of Coilady, detached a body of thirty European.s and 500 sepoys to intercept 
thorn. A skirmish cn.sucd gi'catl}’’ to the disadvantage of the French, and the 
dotachnrent readied 'i’richinopoly in safety. The superiority of the enemy was 
.still very decided. Clumda Sahib’s troops wmre ten times more nmnerous than 
tliosc of hfaliomed Ali ; and %vhilo the Frencli battalion mustered 900, the 
Eugli.sh did not exceed GOO men. In pecuniary resources, also, the enemy had 
decidedi}'’ tlie advantage. The whole country either acknowledged their author- 
it}', or was subject to their exactions, wdiile almost all the usual som’ces of 
^Mahomed All’s revenues %vere dried up. The only thing to balance these advan- 
tages of the besiegers ivas the strength of the place. 

Captain Clive returned to Fort St. Daidd in the beginning of August, 1751, 
and after representing the fatal issue to which affairs at Trichinopoly were 
evidently tending, suggested as a last resource to attempt a diversion by an 
attack on Ai'cot. The bold jmoposal was accepted, and he was requested, or 
volunteered to undertake the execution of it. After stripping Fort St. David 
and Madras so as to leave only 100 men in the one and fifty in the other, the 
whole force that could be mustered for the expedition, amounted to 200 Eiuo- 
peans and 300 sepoys, with tlmee field-pieces. Of the officers, eight in number, 
six had never seen service, and of these six four were civilians, who, animated 
by Clive’s example, quitted the desk for the sword. Starting from Madi’as on 
the 26th of August, they proceeded south-east to Conjeveram, where they 
arrived on the 29th, and learned that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by 1190 
men. From Conjeveram they continued tbeir march nearly due west, not fai 
from the northern bank of the Paliar, and on the 31st were within ten miles o 
Arcot Their approach was made known by spies, who had seen the detaclmen 
marching with unconcern in 


a violent -storm of thunder and rain. The garrison 
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on hearing this report lost all heart, and under the combined influence of super- a;d. nsi. 
stition and cowardice, abandoned the place a few homs before the detachment 
arrived. The city being without walls or defences was immediately entered, and 
Clive and his 500 men, marching in triumph under the gaze of 100,000 specta- 
tors, took possession of the fort. It was inhabited by 3000 or 4000 persons, who 
Avere permitted to remain, and contained goods which had been deposited in it 
for security to the value of £50,000. The goods were judiciously and generously 
restored to the OAvners Avithout ransom ; the artillery, consisting of eight pieces 
of cannon, from four to eight pounders, and a large quantity of lead and gnn- 
powder, Avere all that remained to the captors. 

Clive anticipating a siege made it his first business to provide the necessary cuve pur- 
stores, and then, in order to strike new terror into the garrison, set out in quest garrison of 
of them Avith the greatest part of his men and four field- pieces. The}^ were 
found about six m il es to the south-west, near the fort of Timery, but though 
drawn up as if they meant to make a stand, they only contimied firing a single 
field-piece, managed by two or three Europeans, and made off for the hills before 
they could be brought within musket-shot. Two days after Clive again marched 
out of the fort, and, as before, found the enemy, now increased to 2000, within gun- 
shot of Timery. They were posted in a gi'ove inclosed by a ditch and a bank, 
and having about fifty yards in front a large tank almost choked up and diy, 

Avith a bank much higher than that of the grove. As the detachment advanced, 
the enemy fired smartly from two field-pieces, and killed three Em’opeans. On 
this the detachment advanced rapidly, and the enemy, leaving the grove, hunied 
into the tank,* where they were so well sheltered, that they inflicted some loss with- 
out sustaining any. Chve removed his troops behind some buildings, and sent 
out two platoons to attack two sides of the tank. Both gained the banks, and at 
the same instant let fly a double volley among the crowds within. . They made 
no attempt to return, and fled, while Clive gained possession of the pettah or 
Aullage under the walls of the fort. This he immediately summoned to sur- 
render, but tlie garrison, discovering that he had no battering cannon, refused, 
and he had no alternative but to retreat, the enemy’s cavahy hovering around 
him at a safe distance till he reached Arcot. 

, The next ten days were employed on necessary Avorks Avithin the fort; and Preparations 

^31* fill ft 

the enemy, increased to 3000 men, acquired new courage and began to talk of fence of 
besieging. They were allowed to lull themselves into secmaty, and on the 14th 
of September, two' hours after midnight, were surprised in then* sleep. Clive, 

Avith the greater part of his troops, beat up their camp from end to end Avithout 
the loss of a man, while they fled on all sides vdth slnieks and confusion. When 
day broke, not a man of them was to be seen. 

Tavo eighteen- pounders Avith some military stores had been asked from ’n>e siege. 
Madras, and were on the way escorted only by a few sepoys. In hope of 
intercepting them, a large detachment of the enemy occupied the pagoda of 
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intention of placing the enemy between two fires, Clive .sallied out from the 
north-west gate with the greatest part of his troo})S and the fonr field-]iicces, 
and adviinoed along the street leading north and cast; while Ensign Gla.ss wa.s 
ordered to proceed from the east gate np the street leading north to the p.alacc, 
which was thus the common ])t)int at which the two detachments, if they 
removed the obstacles in their way, would meet. On turning ea.st, Clive saw 
the French troops, with four tield-pieces, drawn up at the palace, and a can- 
nonade commenced at the distance of only :f() yards. A few minutes cleared 
the street of the French, and obliged them to lake refuge in the j)alace. ]Mean- 
while, Rajah Sahib's troops occupying the liou.ses in the street, and .sheltered 
by them, kept u]) a continual Ihv. with so good an aim Unit fourteen men sent 
to cajitnre and bring aw.ay the French gnn.s were all Icillcd or wonndccl. 'J'o 
csciipe this immlcrous lire, Clive took advantage rif a large chovlinjOY hnilding 
for the reception of travellei's. It was situated on one side of the street, and 
luudng an open front siipportod l.iy pillar-s, while its other three sides were 
inclosed, atforded good cover; and at the .sjunc time, giving free ingi'ess and 
cgre.s.s, enahled the artillerymen to load and fire without much danger. ]n this 
way the guns were giudually withdmwn into the north .street; and the whole 
party which had .sallied from the north-w'est g;ite were able to return by it 
into the fort. The platoon under Ensign Gla.ss returned about the same time, 
after encountering similar dinicultie.s. The whole atljick was a decided failure, 
and gave Clive a leason of cjiution which .seems to have been, at this early 
stage of his military experience, l.\y no means unnecessary. It co.st him the 
lives of fifteen Europeans, who were killed on tlic .sjiot or mortally wounded; 
and the services of sixteen more of his ])arty, who were disabled. Among the 
latter was Lieutenant Revel, the only artillery officer; among the former 
was Lieutenant Trenwitli, who, by pulling Clive aside when he saw a sepoy 
aiming at him, saved bis ■commanding ofliccr’s life and lost his own, as the 
sepoy immediatel}’- changed the aim, and shot him through the body. 

The day after this affair Rajah Sahib was reinforced b}’- 2000 men from 
YeUore, commanded by l^Iortiz AJi in person, and commenced the siege by 
occupying afi. the avenues leading to the fort. Its defence must have been 
regarded, both by besiegers and besieged, as all but impossible. Its walls, 
about a mile in circuit, and several of the towers flanking them, were in many 
places ruinous ; the rampart, surmounted by a low and slightly built parapet, 
was too narrow to admit the firing of artillery ; and the ditch, choked np in 
some places and dry in others, was generally, even when it contained water, so 
shallow as to he fordable. The only two gates — the north-west and east, 
already mentioned — were large piles of masonry projecting 40 feet beyond 
the walls, and the entrance to each of them was not by a drawbridge, but a 
broad causeway. This large, decayed, and ill-constructed fort had an efficient 
garrison of only 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys; and was he, sieged by an army 
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of aliovo 1 0,000, compoKecl as follow-s — 1 50 Europeans, 2000 sepoys, 5000 peons 
01 iiuflisciplincd native infantry, and 8000 cavalry. As it was provisioned only 
foi loi ty day.s, it was necessary to send away all the inhabitants except a few 
artif]ccr,s, one of them, a mason, ivho most fortunately knew of a secret subter- 
lancon.s a(]^noduct, by ivliich, if it liad not been choked up in consequence of 
his information, the only re.scrvoir within the fort might have been drained of 
its water. As many of the houses of the town were vdthin musket-shot, and 
would give great facilities to tlie besiegers, an attempt was made to burn 
several of them. It failed, because they were almost entirely of stone; and it 
was resolved to get rid of the two which threatened to be most annoying by 
emjiloying more destructive means. Accordingly, at midnight, Ensign Glass 
and ten men, with several barrels of gunpowder, were let down from the wall 
by a. rojie. They got into the houses without being discovered, but made the 
explosion so uirskil fully that the effect intended was not produced. Nor was 
this the Old}’’ misfortune. The rope broke while Ensign Glass was ascending 
ly it, and the fall unfitted him for further duty. 

For a fortnight the besiegers, while waiting for the battering cannon, kept 
u]) a bombai-dment with four mortars, which did little damage. The fii’e of 
muskctiy from the houses was more effective ; indeed, the aim was so sure that 
a man could scarcely show his head above the parapet without being hit. In 
this way three sergeants, accomj)anying Clive while he visited the works, were 
picked off, and several other persons were killed or wounded. Before the siege 
began in earjiest, Mortiz Ali was tempted to try a stratagem. Pretending to 
be dissatisfied with Eajah Sahib, he withdrew with his troops to a different 
quarter of the city, and sent a secret messenger to acquaint Clive with his 
feelings, and assure him that if he would make a sally, he would support him 
with aU his force. Clive was not to be thus caught, and cleverly foiled Mortiz 
Ali Avith his oAvn Aveajions. Instead of giving a refusal, he pretended to approve 
of tlie scheme ; and by maintaining the correspondence for several days, induced 
a large portion of the enemy to remain inactive. Mortiz Ali, perceiving at 
last that he was outwitted, returned to his former place in the camp. 

On the 24th of October, two eighteen- pounders and seven smaller pieces 
aii’ived from Pondicherry. With these the Ei’ench opened a battery to the nortli- 
west, and served it so weU that tlie very first shot dismounted, and the second 
entirely disabled one of the eighteen-pounders in the fort. The other eighteen- 
pounder there was also soon dismounted, and removed to a spot not exposed to 
the fire from the batterjq which, being thus scarcely answered at all, succeeded 
in six days in beating down all the wall between two towers, and makmg a 
practicable breach. The gamson, meantime, spared no exertion. Immediately 
under the rampart opposite to the breach two trenches ivere dug, leaving a 
considerable space betiveen them, Avhicli was covered Avith croAVs’-feet; and sti 
farther back, a house was piiUed doAvn to the height of a breastwork, from 
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Ono (iohl-pioco W!!'; plaood oil one of (lit' towors lliinkiiifi (lit' hn-noli, niol two 
nil (ho lint roof of !i hoii^.' ttpptwifo (.» it. ’J’lio fiioinr, fiwnro of (ho ix'oojifion 
propavt'd (or (luin. did lott Vft vontui'i' t<» stonn. nml prooot'di’d («> oroo( nnother 
haltorv on tho j^oii(h-wo>(. 

'fho rr.nTi.''on. in tho moniitimo. nii»iv in (ho .'>pint of hrav.'ulo than (ho 
anticipation id' any iniporta.nt i‘«“>nit. (hiokoiitMl iho hiyhod towoi' rd' (ho 
nunjoiris. inul crowned it with a inoimd of oaiih. On (ho top td’ (his inmiiul. 
which ooininandod tin' jiahico, ir- it. (owi-rc 1 iihovo the int-'cvi-niny hon'-cs. (hoy 
hoisted np an rnoiinous ynn. said t" havr hron ;., n( from Delhi hy Annino'/eho, 
and t ninsjioitr 1 hv l(HH) yok*’ i»f oxen. 'Die iron l .-dis h' lonyiny to it weiLrht'd 
scvon(v-iw<» p >nnds‘ 'Die vi-ry (jr-.t id' tii-- •• tired from it with a ohnreo of 
thiriv pounds of eiini* owder. went ri;’h' thr.uioh the p.ilnee, (o (he nn small 
terror of Iknjnh Sahih and his s’a.tr. It was (iie<l only once a-day. mif] after 
four diseharo('s' huud, 'Dje hesie;',-rs. wi-.hiny to let.'diate in .similar stylo, 
filled up the interior of a laree hou-e with earth well rammed down; and 
haviiiii thus formed a S'piare inoiind, and ra.i-ed it .s/i Inyh as to overlook every 
part of the fort, intended it for two small cannon and imisktdry. 'i'lio garrison 
allowed the works to proceed till the eaniioii Were aetiiallv mounted, and then 
opened upon it with their re.s'Tvcd eiehteen*]>oiindt‘r. .and with sneh good efl'ect', 
that in los than an hour it tnmhied down with the fifty men stationed njion it. 

Tlio perilous positifui id' tho garrison heing well Icnown at the presidency, 
it was re.s^,lvcd to rcintoive it ; and. with this view, a party of 100 ICuropi'ans 
and 200 scjioy.s left Madras under Lieutenant, limes. Al'ti'r a oon.sideniMo ]vut. 
of the journey was aooom]»lished, they were surrounded hy 2000 of the enemy, 
and were only aide, after .serious loss, to r.'treal ti^i the fort- of Poiiamaleo, 
lifieen miles west of Madras. Kelief from ilu* presidency having thus hecoine 
apjiarently hopeless, Clive opened a communication with Morari Mow, (he 
Mahratta chief of Gooteo, who had been encamped for some time with GOOO 
men among the mountains, thirty mile.s west of Arcot, lie iiad come le- I’,.- 
hired ally of Mahomed Ali, but had remained inactive on seeing the de- r* 'e 
state of hi.s affairs. Clive's name, however, wa.s now hegimiing to e; • ; 
chann along with it ; and Morari Kow'.s answer was, that he would I-. . • 
moment in coming to the a.s.sistancc of .such ‘hrave men as the- ■ /,f 

Aj-coI, “ whose behaviour had now fimt convinced him tliat the 
fight.” Tins intelligence alarmed Eajah Sahib, who endf.-ivir'o • v. 
the arrival of the i'llahratta.s Ijy sending a flag of i.'f ' y,' ' ^ ^ 

honourable terms to the gavri.son, and a large sum of 'w'.', - ■/. ^ 

threatening, if his offers xvere not accepted, to sl/mnj •, - - - - . - . - 

man to the .swoi*d. Clive only di.sdained hi.s brio" ; i; . ' , . ; . ' ♦ ■ '■ 
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had actually arrived iir tlie neiglihourliood; and captured a quantity 
of ammunition going to the hesiegei’s. Eajah Sahib, now awake to the danger 
of further delay, and encouraged by the effect of his south-west battery, wMch 
Iiad made a still larger b}-oach tlian that on the north-west, determined to 
Tiien-mxui, storiu. The day selected was the 14th of November, one of the greatest 
of j\lahometan festivals, commemorative of the murder of Hossein, the chief 
of the Fatimitcs. During its celebration, every son of Moslem falling in battle 
against unbelievei’s, is understood to pass at once to paradise without enduring 
the delays and pains of intermediate purgatones. Taking advantage of the 
enthusiasm which such a period excite.s, and heightening it by inebriating drugs, 
Eajah Sahib, as soon as morning broke, gave the signal for assault. Every part 
of the fort was threatened; but the principal attack was made in four divisions, 
two directed against the breaches, and two against the gates. Clive, after 
making his aiTangements, had gone to sleep, and on being aroused found the 
garrison at their posts. The ditch in front of the north-west breach was ford- 
able, and the division allotted to this part of the attack rushed across it. A 
large number immediately sat down with great composure underneath the wall 
to act as a reserve, while the rest ha.stened up to the breach, filled it, and had 
even passed, before the defenders gave fire. It was most deadly, and continued 
without a moment’s interru 2 :)tion, those behind suppljung loaded muskets to 
those in front us fast as they could discharge them. The two cannons planted 
on the roof of the house 02 )posite the breach did feaiful execution, and the 
assailants were forced to retire. Fresh bodies, however, again and again 
renewed the assault, but were driven off as before. Meantime, those seated 
tmder the wall were not forgotten, and a few bombs with short fusees thrown 
from above obliged them to decamp. At the south-west breach, the attack 
was made iu a different manner. The ditch tmder it not being fordable, the 
assailants brought forward a raft, which was large enough to cany seventy 
men. These embarked upon it, and, though fired upon by two field-pieces, one 
on each fiank, were nearly acros.s, when Clive, observing the bad aim of the 
gunners, took the management of one of the pieces, and in two or three dis- 
charges caused such confusion that the raft was overset, and those upon it who 
escaped drowning swam back to the opposite side. 
itsfaUure. The assault had lasted nearly an hour. As soon as it ceased, tlie assailants 
employed themselves in carrjdng off their dead. They might have been per- 
mitted to discharge this duty of humanity undisturbed; but the fire of the 
garrison was not slackened, and they were obliged to desist. An act of heroism, 
on the part of a native, is not unworthy of being recorded. The leader of the 
sepoys at the north bridge, after greatly distinguishing himself, had fallen. 
He was greatly beloved by his men, and one of them crossed the ditch for Ins 
body. Though the attempt exposed liim to tlie fire of forty muskets, he had 
the good fortune to escape unharmed with his honourable burden. The who e 
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loss of tlio enoiny eoinpuled nl. -KK) men, almost all iiativos; for tlie Frenuli, A.n.iroi. 
as if umvillinix to encounter the Eimlish in the dciully hreaeh yhile the two 
governments verc aelually at. peace, had ke})t. aloof, and been onl}* spectators 
of the assault. I'lie loss of the garrison amounted only to four Europeans 
killed. aTul two sejioys wounded. When the assault took jdace, .so man}* of 
the garrison were disabled by wounds or siekne.ss, that the whole number 
engaged mustered only eiglity Eurojiean.s otlieers included, and 120 .sepoys. 

These, during the attack, served live })iece.s of cannon, and expended 12,000 
mu.sket-carlridirc.s, 

w.. 


Two hours alter their rep\dse, the enemy reneweil tiieir lire holh Avith 
cannon and musketry; and with the exception <»f tw(^ houns, during which the}' 
were allowed, at their t)wn retpiest, a truce to bury their dead, maintained it 
till two in the following morning, when it .sucldenly cea.setl. When the day 
dawned the g.'UTison were overjoyed to learn the c.'Uise. 'J'he enemy had 
evacuated the town; and the .‘^iege, after la.sting liftv day.s, wa.s linally raised.- 
In the camp were found four pieces of artillery, four mortar.s, and a large cjtian- 
tity of ammunition, showing how ]uveij)itate the departure of the eiuau}’’ must 
have been. In the evening. Captain Kilj)atriek tirrived with his detachment. 

Eajah Sahibs repul.se had been the signal for the departure of all his 
auxiliary chiefs, and he was left only with the trrtops which his father had 
.sent from Trichinopoly. With the.se and the French he moved west to Vellore, 
close to the eastern .side of which he inclo.scd himself within stroim intrench- 
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nienis. Clive, being now free to act, left Caj^tain Kilpatrick in command of the 
fort, and proceeded with 200 Eurojieans, 700 sepoy.s, and three field-])iece.s, 
south to Timery, which surrendered on the first .summons. His next move- 
ments depended on the iMahratta.s, who had jiromised to join him, but as usual 
employed themselves in plundering the surrounding country. Basin Bow, 
Avhom his uncle, Slorari Bow, had left in command of 1000 horse, conducted 
himself so negligently when in the vicinity of Vellore that he exposed himself 
to a night attack, and was obliged to leave his camp to the enemy. iVnxious 
to repair the loss he applied to Clive, Avho' set out with him, and Avas thus ^ 

engaged Avhen he learned that a party of Europeans from Pondicheriy AA^ere 
on the Avay to Arnee, a strong fort on the road betAveen Arcot and Gingee. He 
proposed to intercept them, and succeeded, after some difficulty, in obtaining 
the consent of Basin Boav, Avhose objections Avere not OA^ercome till he learned 
that the French Avere carrying a large sum of money to Baj.ah Sahib. Ea’^cu 
after he gave his consent, he Avas unable to muster more than GOO horse. These, 

Avhen addedTo Clive’s original force, left him far inferior to the enemy, whom 
he discovered after a forced march of tAventy miles, prepai’ing to cross the rh^’er 
immediately to the north of Arnee Avith 300 Europeans, 2000 horse, and 2500 
sepoys. 

The enemy, perceiving their superiority, wheeled round and determined to 
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give bvittle. Clive on Iiis part did not decline it, and awaited the attack in an 
advantageous position — the Mahrattas occnppng a grove of palm trees on the 
lett, the sepoys a A*illage on the right, and the Europeans an open ground in the 
centre between the two. In front were swampy rice fields, with a canse-w^ay 
leading through them to the village. The French, Avith about 1.500 of their 
sepoys and their artillery, advanced along the causeway, while the horse, with 


the remaining sepoA's intei-spemed AA-ith them, moved forAvard on the groA'e. 
Here a spirited action commenced, and the Mahrattas displayed much gallantry", 
making fiA*e successive charges, though only to be repulsed. The diAdsion 
adA'ancing along the causcAvay A\'ere more successfully opposed, and were so 
galled and enfiladed by the English field-pieces that all but the artillerymen 
Avith the cannon quitted the causeAA'ay and made for the rice fields. Their 
position Avas not thereby improA'ed, and a general alarm spreading OA^er their 
AA'hole ranks they commenced a retreat. Clive followed close in pmsuit, but 
night coming on they made their escape AA-ith comparatiA-ely little loss, crossed 
the river and entered .cHuee. So much, hoAA-eA-er, Avere they dispirited that they 
did not A-entine to remain, and quitted it in disorder, foUoAA-ed by the Mahrattas, 
Avho, now entii’ely in then* element, oA-ertook them, and captured Kajah Sahib’s 
military chest, containing 100,000 rupees. In consequence of this defeat, many 
of the enemy's sepoys deserted and ofiered their serA-ices to CliA-e, who enlisted 
GOO of those AA-ho AA-ere best ai’med. 

He captures During the siege of Arcot. the French, by occupying Conjeveram, had inter- 
coAjeveram. commtmication with Madras, and captimed a party of disabled men 

who were proceeding thither. Some of them they are said to have atrociously 
murdered in their litters, but Lieutenant Kevel and Ensign Glass, already men- 
tioned, obtained quarter, and Avere liA-ing as prisoners in ConjeA-eram when 
CfiA'e appeared before it and siunmoned it to surrender. The French comman- 
der so far forgot liimself as to threaten that, if he were attacked, he would 
expose these English ofiicers on the AA-alls. CliA’e paid no regard to this unworthy 
menace ; and on receiAung tAvo eighteen-pounders fi’om Madras, began to batter 
in breach at the distance of 200 yards. On this occasion he made another of 
those remarkable hairbreadth escapes, of which we haA-e already seen seA^eral 
instances, an officer who accompanied him while reconnoitiing being shot 
dead by his side. The breach wotdd soon haA^e been rendered practicable, but 
the French commander, dreading the resentment Avhich he knew he must haA e 
proA'oked, did not A-entuxe to stand an assault, and abandoned the place in the 
nio-ht, leaving his two prisoners behind. After ruining the defences of ConjeAn- 
ram, ChA-e sent 200 Emopeans and 500 sepoys to Arcot, and returned AA-ith the 
rest to the presidency, to giA-e an accoimt of his triumphant campaign 
stotes^mof Eajah SaHb’s scattered troops, seeing the field again clear by the depaiiure 
tue enemy British, re-assembled, and moA-ing doAvn toward the coast, ravaged par • 

of the Company’s territorj- aroimd Madras and in the vicwity of St. Thom • 
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They next retinned to Conjeveram, repaired the defences of the pagoda, garri- 
soned it -with 300 sepoys, and kept possession of the open country as far east as 
Ponamalee. The presidency, who had been employed in preparing a reinforce- 
ment for Trichinopoly, determined to employ it, in the first instance, in expel- 
ling these dangerous and troublesome intruders. Clive, appointed to this task, 
marched from Madras in February, 1752, with a detachment which, when 
augmented by a reinforcement from Ai'cot, consisted of 380 Europeans and 
1300 sepoys, with six field-pieces. The enemy, though mustering 400 Euro- 
peans, 2000 sepoys, and 2500 horse, with a large train of artillery, did not 
ventme to risk an encounter, and removed south to Vandaloor, where, as they 
strongly intrenched themselves, they seemed determined on a stand. On Clive’s 
approach it looked as if their courage had again failed them, for they had not only 
abandoned then camp, but dispersed as if some sudden terror had struck them. 
It soon appeared, however, that they were not obeying their fears, but following 
out a deep-laid scheme. When again heard of they were united at Conjeveram, 
and preparing to move west on Araot. Aware that it had been almost entirely 
stripped of its ganison to furnish the above reinforcement, they had deter- 
mined to fall upon it suddenly, after they had tempted Clive so far away as to 
make it difiicult for him to advance to its relief The stratagem nearly suc- 
ceeded, not merely in consequence of the feebleness of the garrison, but of 
treachery witlfin it. Two native sepo}^ officers had been gained over, and were 
to have opened the gates. Fortunately the plot was discovered, and the enemy, 
finding that the signals agreed upon were not answered, went off as suddenly as 
they had appeared. 

Notwithstanding intelligence of their departure, Clive continued his march 
westward, and at sunset had come witlfin sight of Cover 3 rpauk, when the van, 
advancing without suspicion, were fired upon from nine pieces of cannon at the 
distance of only 250 yards. The whole enemy were here lying in ambuscade, 
and the cannons were the French artillery posted in a grove, with a ditch and 
bank in front. Clive made his arrangements hastily, but with the greatest 
coolness. Ordering the infantry to take shelter in a water-course immediately 
on the left, and the baggage to be moved back half a mile, under the guard of a 
platoon and one of the field-pieces, he sent a detachment, with two field-pieces, 
to oppose Kajah Sahib’s cavalry, who were spreading out on the plain, and 
employed his other three remaining pieces to answer the fire from the grove. 
The French infantry advanced along the water-course in a colmnn of six men 
abreast, and were met by the English infantry in the same order. Neither 
ventured to come to the bayonet, and an indecisive fire of musketry was kept 
up for two hours by moonlight. The enemy’s cavalry were also kept at bay, 
and failed in several attempts on the baggage. So far the fight was equal. It 
was otherwise with the artillery. Clive s three pieces were no match for the 
French nine, and so many of his gunners were killed or disabled, that he saw no 
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‘^Jternative but to take the enem3>-’s battery or to retreat. The foi-mer, if prac- 
ticable, was of cour.sc the more desirable, and Avas at once adopted, AA^hen a 
sergeant, aa'Iio had been sent to reconnoitre, retiuned Avith the information that 
the eneni} had left the rear of the groA'c without anj’" guard- A strong detach- 
ment Avas immediate!}* desjnitched toAAmrds the enemy's rear by a long circuit. 
Clive himself accompanied it half-AA*ay, and returned only in time to find the 
troops he had left in the Avater-course on the point of giA*ing way. He succeeded 
Avith some dilliculty in rallying them, and had renewed the fight, when all at 
once the enemy s artillery cea.sed to fire. The attack on the rear had been 
completely successful. The detachment reached the groAm unperceived, and gave 
a general A'olley at the distance of only thii'ty yards. The panic was instantan- 
eoirs, and the enemy fled AAnthoiit firing another shot. Slany of the Frenchmen 
AAdio had croAvded into a choultry in the groAm gladly accepted of quarter, and 
became prisoners of Avar. Among the immediate fruits of the Auctory were nine 
field-pieces, three coehorn mortars, and the smTcnder of the fort of CoveT}q)auk. 

CHa’c continued his march to Arcot, and AA*as next day on Ms way to Yel- 
lore, in the hopes of inducing Mortiz Ali to pay a contribution, or at least deliver 
up the elephants and baggage which Kajah Sahib had deposited with him, when 
he received an order to repair with all his force to Fort St. David, from which 
it AA'as detennined to despatch him, in command of a reinforcement, to Tiichino- 
Amcmori.ii poly. In uiai'ching south across the country in obedience to this order, he 
of pJissed the spot AAdiere Nazir J ung had lost his life, and where Dupleix, to com- 

memorate the A’’ery detestable action Avhich he heralded as a Aictory, had formded 
a city under the name of Dupleix-Fateabad, or the City of Dupleix’s Yictoiy. 
In its centre a column, AAuth a pompous inscription in French, Persian, and 
several Indian languages, was to have been erected- CliA*e did an act of jus- 
tice, as well as sound policy, by leA’-eUing the Avhole AAuth the ground. Though 
his route lay tlmough a country still nominally in the hands of the enemy, no 
obstruction was offered. Their spirits and their force were equally broken ; and 
Mahomed Ah, who lately did not possess any spot north of the Coleroon, was, 
mainly by CliAm’s exploits, put in Aurtual possession, as nabob, of a tenitor}^ 
sixty miles long by tliirty broad, and }'ielding an annual veverme of £150,000, 
Three days after ClNe’s arriA’-al at Fort St. DaA*id, Major Lawrence i-etumed 
fr'om EnMand and again assumed the chief military command 
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CHAPTER YL 


Continuation of tlie siege of Tricliinopoly — Ariival of Major Lawrence with a reinforcement — Mahomed 
Ali’s tortuous proceedings — Discontent of his allies — Attempts of the French to recover their lost 
ground — Clive sails for England — Successes of Major Lav/rence — New intrigues of Dupleix. 



from the north-east angle of the fortress. 


Clive was gaining his successes in Arcot, Chunda a.d. ivsi. 
I Saliih continued to beleaguer Tricliinopoly. The chief bur- 
den of the siege fell upon the French, who, having obtained 
a train of battering artillery from their settlement of Carrical, 
erected their principal battery at the distance of 1200 yards 

Their head-quarters were fixed at Siege of 

Tridiino* 

some distance eastward, near the south bank of the Cauvery ; and in order to poiy con- 
save the trouble of connecting them by trenches, they converted the battery into 
a regular redoubt by inclosing the flanks and rear with a parapet and a ditch. 

The battery was mounted with three eighteen-pounders and three mortars ; and 
on a rock, afterwards known as the French Rock, situated nearly due south of 
the battery and about 2000 yards from the south-east angle of the fortress, two 
eighteen-pounders were placed. Two guns were also posted on the north bank 
of the Cauveiy, mthin the island of Seringham, opposite to the northern gate. 

These arrangements indicated a great lack of engineering skill and enterprise, as 
both of the two gun-batteries were far too distant to make any impression on 
the walls. Accordingly, after they had continued for seA^’eral days wasting their 
ammunition to no purpose, the troops under Captain Gingen not only got rid 
of their former fears, but ran to the opposite extreme, and blamed him for not 
allowing them to be foolhardy. All his caution, though it had formerly been 
excessive, was now necessary to prevent them from exposing themselves to 
disaster. 

To meet the enemy’s attack the defenders raised up a glacis, leaving nothing Natwo ^ 
but the parapet of the waU, -sdsible, opposite to the principal battery, flung up fmw.w, 
an entrenchment opposite to the French Rock, and mounted two gams close to 
the south bank of the Cauvery, to answer those on the opposite side in llui 
island of Seringham. A constant firing was now kept up on both sides witlioni, 
any result. The time wasted, however, began to tell severely against Maliomcfl 
Ali, whose resotuces were much more limited than those of the bnsi(iger/i, 

Besides maintaining his own troops he was expected to subsidize the f jonipniiy'/) 
troops. This he feared would soon become impossible, and tlxi coiifii'iiiK-iKKi 
might be that these troops would withdraw and leave him to liis Hib., Vci'y 
natui'all}', therefore, he looked about for new allies, and foniul oik- in M ynoi'c, 
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powerful of the neighhouriiig states. Its sovereign wa.s at this time 
an infant, and tlie whole power was concentrated in the hands of his uncle, the 
dalaivay or regent, who listened to Mahomed Ali the more readily from the deep 
hatred wliicli he bore to Chnnda Sahib. At the same time, while gratifying his 
Jiatred, he did not forget his interest, and sold the promise of his assistance at a 
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very extravagmit rate. He was not long, however, in beginning to fulfil it. In 
the beginning of October, 1751, a party of liorsemen arrived from Seiingapatam, 
tlie capital of Mysore. Tlieir number was only seventy, but they brought ivith 
them wliat was of more consequence, in the shape of a subsidy of 500,000- 
rupees (.€50,000). 

This was onl}" a foretaste of the aid about to be furnished by the dalaway, 
for in the latter end of November lie began to assemble an army at Caroor, 
about forty-five miles W. N.W, of Trichinopoly; and, not contented with his 
o\yn troops, hired a body of GOOO Mahrattas, under the command of Morari 
Kow. We have already seen 1000 of these mercenaries, under Basin Eow, 
co-operating -with Clive in Arcot. A party of 500 sent to Tiichinopoly distin- 
guished themselves as soon as they arrived by their activity ; and both by the 
boldness of their charges, and their cunning devices in laying ambuscades, cut 
off a considerable number of the enemy. Unduly elated by this success, they 
were eager for a general engagement, and on finding the English indisposed to 

ri.sk it, told them, “they were not the same kind of 
men they had seen fighting so gallantly at Aj'cot.” 

Mahomed All’s prospects now began to brighten, 
for after some frivolous delays, the Mj^’scre army, 
consisting of 12,000 horse, of whom 4000 were 
Mahratta.s, led by Morari Row, and 8000 foot, 
amved at Trichinopoly. Tlie numbers appear 
much more formidable on paper than they were in 
reality, for at this time the Mysorean troops were 
cowai’dly and undisciplined. Independently, how- 
ever, of their actual value, they had indirectly a 
powerful influence in inducing other neighboiuing 
states to join the same side; and hence the King 
of Tanjore, who had hitherto professed neutrality, 
no sooner learned the arrival of the Mysorean army 
than he declared in favour of Mahomed Ali, and 
sent him an auxiliary force, consisting of 3000 horse 
and 2000 foot, under the command of his general 



lonacjee. The Polygar Tondeman, whose country is Tanjore and Madura, 
Iso espoused the same side, and sent a considerable reinforcement. The aim} 

1 »Thp Polvcars derived tlieir name from inhabit- municipal regulations relative to the ^ 

m “ in the southern parts of tigers .and other ferocious bc.a.ris.»-Woyrmk s ///-« 

JindolCaS applar to have taken their rise from trntmna Armour. 
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of Maliomcd Ali now amonntod to 20.000 lion'll' and 20,000 foot; iliat of Cliunda 
Sa1nl>, inoivasod from dilforcnt (luartev.';, was little inferior, since it had exactly 
the same, luunher of foot, and wa.s only aOOO weaker in cfivalry. 

The uruenev of the Muhrattas and their other eonfederatc.s for action wa.s 
now greatly increa.sed, and Caplain Gingen had much difliculty in re.sisting 
their importnnity. When he announced his determination to wait for the rein- 
forcement which wa.s expected from the. jn-esidency, .‘Several of the native otliccr.s 
h)st all ]iatience, and sc.rnj)lod not to stigma(i'/.e. his so-called caution as mere 
(cowardice. So di.s.satisfied. indeed, v.-as Nusher.aj, the My.sorean commander, that 
he was more than once on the point, of returning home, with his army, and was 
only a])pcased when the revenues of all the «listricts recov('rt:d since his arrival 
were, made over to Mysore, i^lorari Ihnv, etpially olfcnded. .slid le.ss, Imt acted 
with the characteristic dipdicity of his countrymen, hy entering into a secret 
coiTOS]iondence with the enemy. 

The reiidorcement commandeil hy Major Lawrence, ahly seconded hy 
Captain Clive, was nowon its way. It consisted of -tOO hhiropeans and 1100 
sepoy.s. with eight fiehl-picce.s, and was cumhered with a large quantity of 
military store.s. Both armies, aware of the effect which it might have on future 
operations, were equally on the alert, the one to secure its safe arrival, and the 
other to intercept it. On the 2Gth of ilarch it arrived at a fort of the King of 
Tanjore, within twenty miles of Trichinojioly, and there deposited such of the 
store.? as wore most cumbensomo. M. Law, the commander of the French 
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battalion, acting not merely on his own judgment, hut by special instructions 
from Dupleix, was determined not to allow it to ]kiss without, a strenuous effort 
to effect a capture. The first st ruggle commenced at the fort of Coilady. It 
was in po.ssession of the French, who had here posted a strong body with artil- 
lery. iMajor Lawrence, anxious to avoid the danger, ordered his guides to look 
out for another road. Instead of doing so they led him to the veiy spot. The 
error was first discovered h}* the fire of six pieces of cannon from the opposite 
side of the Cauvery. Great was the confusion, but both by good fortune and 
good management the loss sustained was small, and the line, by diverging to the 
left, was soon be 3 mnd the enemy’s reach. A more serious contest was at hand. 
On advancing towards Elimiserum, a rock croAvned with a fortified pagoda, five 
miles south-east of Trichinopoly, Major Lawrence learned that the gi-eater part 
of the enemj'-’s anny was drawn up in battle aiTaj'- between it and the French 
Rock, while the remainder occupied the sjDace between this rock and the village 
of Chuklej’^poUam, on the south bardc of the Cauvery. The object was very 
apparent. Had the major attempted to pass to the north of Elimiserum he 
could scarcely have escaped being suiTOunded. He therefore passed to the south, 
and had only proceeded a short way, when lie had the satisfaction of being 
joined by 200 Europeans and 400 sepoj’-s under Captain Dalton, and the greater 
part of Mahomed Ali’ s army. 
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Scarcely lialf an hour liad been .spent by the troops in taking refreshment 
wlien the scouts came in at full speed to announce that the whole of theenem/,s 
army was advancing. Clive, sent out to reconnoitre, ob.served that a large 
Attempt to choultry with some stone buildings in front of the French battalion remained 
11,0 Toin. niioccupied, and was ordered fonvard as htst as possible with the fir,st division of 
artillery, supported by the grenadiers, to take possession of it. The enemy, 
though aware of their object, did not attempt to outstrip them, as they might and 
ought to have done, and contented themselves with opening a cannonade. It was 
the hottest that had yet taken place in India, the French firing from twenty-two 
])iece.s, and the English from nine. The latter, though much fewer, did more 
e.xecntion, because the English not actually serving the guns were .sheltered by 
the choultry and its building.s, while the French stood expo.sed in the open 
plain. This advantage soon told ; and the enemy beginning to waver, first drew 
back their aidillery, and then commenced a general retreat. Had the native 
troops on the English side done their part a decided victory might have been 
gained, but they had remained almost inactive, as if they had been not com- 
batants, but mere spectators. This is said to have been owing, not to any want 
of braver 3 ’’, but to the bad example set by Jlorari Row, whose intrigue with the 
enemy was now so far advanced that he was un^villing to act agamst them. 
Though from this cau.se the enemy escaped with a comparatively small loss, an 
important object had been gained; for the reinforcement, no longer interrupted 
in its progress, arrived in the course of the evening at Trichinopoly. 

Activity of ]V[a.jor Lawrence, not to allow the enemy to recover from the terror inspired 
hy their defeat, proposed immediate action, but met with so many ob.struction.s 
from Ills allies, whose notions of foi^tunate and unfortunate days often induced 
them to sacrifice their most favourable opportunitie,s, that he resolved to attempt 
something with his own troops on Iris own re.sponsibility. His object was to 
surprise Chunda Sahib’s camp, which lay to the east of that of the French, and 
had no entrenchments. With this view he despatched Captain Dalton with 
400 men, with orders to make a long circuit, and commence his attack on the 
cast side of tlie camp, beat it up, and set fire to it. Owing to a blunder of the 
guides the expedition failed, but the mere fact of its having been attempted so 
alarmed the French commander that nothing would satisfy him hut a retreat to 
Alarm of oio thc i.slaud of Seiiugham. Chunda Sahib remonstrated, but M. Law carried hi.s 
hmich. so much precipitation, that a part of the baggage and whole 

magazines of provisions were set on fire, to save the difficulty of transport or 
jirevent the danger of capture. The whole proceeding looks like infatuation. 
By retiring beyond the Cauvery the siege was truly at an end. Why then 
remain cooped up in an island, with tlie certainty of being soon pressed for .sup- 
])]ie.s, and the probability of being excluded from the possibility of egress? Tiie 
only plausible account which has been given of the enemy’s withdrawal to the 
island is, that “ they were afraid to fight, and ashamed to retreat.” 
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The F^nglish ICnst India Company, wliilo natnrally {‘nnmnigod and elated l\y 
(lie favonralile turn wliieh alVains Inul taken. Avori' sulleriim Kcverelv in (lieir 

O • 

meivanlile interest 1>v the lenirth and ex]>ensivene,<s of (lie Avar; and it tlierc- 
kn'c soenu’tl jn.^itialile. even at. some ri.sk of failure, to nclojit any plan Avliicli 
promi.sed to kring it Avitli the least delay to a sneee.ssful termination. Sncli a 
])lan Ava.s .suggested hy Clive, and arlopted l>y Major Lawrenee, It wa.s to 
form the anny into (wo divisions; ami while retaining (he one .south of the 
Canvery. to .send the otiier (o (he north of the Coleroon. Ila'/ardons it certainly 
was, for the defeat of one division almost, neeessiirily involved (he destruction of 
hath. A dillieulty remained. To wluan was (lie command of (lie northern 
division to he intrusted? Major Lawrence was anxious (o appoint, Clive, hut 
sevei'Jil of the ollieers as hi.s .stuiiom had n ]>rior elaim. 'I'iie Mahnitta.s and 
Mv.soro.'ins removed the diflicultv, hv d<-elarin'' that thev would not alhnv anv 
of (heir troops to aocomjiany (he expe<lition unless (‘live h:id (Ik* command of it,. 
He. was aeconlingly appointed, and after arranging to ehooM* a central jwsition 
heiwcen the Coleroon tind the stniit.s of Ootntoor, so as to he always within a 
forced mareli of Trichinojioly, set out on the Gth <»f April, 1752, with 400 Euro- 
])eans, 700 sejioy.s, {>000 Mahrattas c<immanded hy Innis Khati, 1000 'J'anjorine. 
liomc, two hattoring camion, ami six field-pieces. Having reached the north hank 
of the Coleroon hv cro.ssing the i.shuid* of .Seringham three mile.s en.st of the 
pagoda of Jumhaki.stna. he marched north .seven miles and took po.«vse.s.sion of the 
village of Samiaveram, with its two jtagodns, one on each side of the highroad 
leading to Ootatoor. 


A n. iT.'i'i 
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Dupleix, alarmed at the critical position into which Chunda Saliih’s army 
had been brought by Law's injudicious retreat into the island of Soringlmm, 
sent ISL d’Autcuil to supensede him. He wa.s accompanied by 120 Euro]ieans, 

500 .sepoys, vnth four licld-pieccs, and a large convoy of provisions and store.s. 

Clive, on learning his arrival at Ootiitoor, and intention to avoid Samiaveram, Afr.urofs.v 
bj' making a large circuit to the west, set out with the greater part of hi.s force 
to intercept him. St. d’Auteuil, informed of this movement, ha.stenGd back to 
Ootatoor, and Clive retraced his steps to Samiaveram. La^v, who knew of . 
Clive’s departure and not of his return, sent a party of eighty Europeans and 
700 sepoys to attack Samiaveram, and make an easy prize of the few troops 
who had been left in it. Tliey amved in the Aucinity at midnight, and Avere 
informed by a spy of the return of the force sent against ^1. d’Auteuil. The 
commanding officer refased to believe it, and pushed foi’Avard AAdth his men. 

On being challenged by the advanced guard of the English sepoys, an Irishman, 
who was in command of a body of desertem, stepped out and told them that 
Major Lawrence had sent him Avith a reinforcement. The sepoys, healing some 
of the other deserters speaking English, were so fully satisfied, that they never 
thought of asking the counter- word, and even sent one of their number to con- 
duct them to head-quarters. Thus guided, they passed AAithout interruption 
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‘ c^iiip. -ma Jx^ndied tlie lesser pngo^i. Heiv tnov 

woi^e ennlIoTi§\\i bv the ^aitiiiek ana aiwexed by iiriiig a volltn', Clhw Ar]:o 
^leaping in a iioigiilvnnmg oP.onIny, started t^>. aiKl iiiiaginiiii: tIkh p 
])is on-jj sepoys ndio n'exo iiring in ooiiscHptene.' of some alarm on the onrskirjs. 

off to tne larger ptgoda iV a Inedy of Bmopeams, and returned r-:t]i 
f 00 of rheni to tke olionitry. >vlien he rnts ecardrmed in his fmt impmssion hr 
nnamg a large hody of sepoys dmovn ttp laeing the sonrh. from mhioh anyaltnu 
mtgl't he supposed to have eome, and fring at random, ffever donhiinir :];;n 
t'.nn vere has ov'u, men. he lett his Emvpeans traenty yirds in their rear, ard 
ovent ra among them, uphraniing them for their panie. His voice hcrraved 
hrm to one ol tne sepoys, ovho instantly attached him with his sword. n:iil 
wounded nim in two places. Clive immediately encountered his assitilant. wlie 
toes to Ins iieels and ran otf tor tlie lesser pagoda. Still nneons'ious of his mis- 
take. and, enraged, tliat lie should thus have heen attacked hy one of his own 
men. no tolloxred in pursnin and nra: learned the real state of matters hy hoir r 
aecost-od hy six Ihvmehinon. 'With singular presence of mind, he at t tuv 
recvwered trem liis sttrprise. and with great composure teld the Frenchmen Ivc 
had come to oner them terms, at the s;rnie time Indvlinir them look round and 

'W 

see how eomnletelv th.e paceda was sim'onnded hv his armv. Tliree of the 
Frenchmen went hack into the pagoda to anpiaint their eonmn-men wit it 
the otter of <,ntar:er: the other throe aerually grt'e up rljcir arms and fellowel 
him te the ehoultry. wiiere he took the 5recess;ir\' stetrs to rid t'ne e.nnp m* 
intruders. 

Ui-w-urcvKcs Clive's r'crscnal danireTS were not vet oven The irnroiia. desi'>otate]v \h'- 

T.icnt*. -- ' ^ 

lend-cd hy the French and the English, deserters, remained in their Imr.ds till 
davhreak. As the onlv ch.ance of osmpe. a silh* nns attemiued. It f.ule i : atrl 
Clive, anxious to srve further hhwrslied. advtneed to parley, ^^ef■v with ilse 
loss of hhxxi and mtigtre. he was standing witli h.is Erok towanls th.e wall ol the 
in a st.''er‘in<'^ nosturaon the shenldets ot two sernovats. wL’.r. 


norah. and leanhr'^ 

X ^ 

T 



.a,.' — > pe had ha.i anetner os.':uoc s.nraeiv less wor.uctinl. Ir.e \co ' 
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aik^niptod to osonpe l\v tliroAviipJi: down tlioir arms and dispoi’sing. It -vvas in 
vain ; every man of them perished. 

The position of the two armies was now rcvomed. The besiegers saw them- 
selves besieged and in danger of being .starved ont. Their great hope was in 

d'Auteuil; but this hope soon failed them, for that ollieer, despairing not 
only of reaehing Seringham, but maintaining his jiosition at Ootatoor, matlc 
a rapid retreat to Volconda, after .sjierilieing a large (piantity of his .stoi'os. Tliis 
lo.ss, and the dangers which threatened on every side, determined Cliunda Sahib’s 
oflicers to execute a design wliieh they liad fm- s<uue time contemjilated. A])- 
proaching him in a body, they anmmneed their determination t(' (put his ser- 
vice. Instead of upbmiding them, he told them tli.-it lliey had only .antieijiated 
a similar proposal from himself. He was tmable to pay their arrears, but a.ssurcd 
them that they would not be forgotten .should better Ibrtame agsdn attend him; 
and gave the be-st proof of his .sincerity by making over to them at a valuation 
the greater part of his elephants, camels, horses, and other military etrects. 
Some of the troops thus .set free returned home; others took service with the 
^lysorcans. Very few went over to Mahomed Ali ; but Clive, at Samiaveram, 
was joined by 2000 of the best home and loOO sejioy.s. Chnnda Sahib was left 
with only 2000 hor.se and 0000 foot, who were lodged in the pagoda of Soring- 
ham. The French battalion, with 2000 sepoy.s, slmt themselves up in the pagoda 
of Jumbaklstna, and gave out that they meant to defend themselves to the last 
extremity. iVs their only hope, they still kept their eyes turned towards M. 
d’Autcuil, who, on his ])art, so far' from being able In bring them .succour, was 
entirely occupied Avith his oavu ditlicultie.s. After various movcmcnt.s, which 
only entangled him more and more, he was cooped up by Clive in the fort of 
Volconda. and obliged to come to tenns. One of these Avas that desertem .should 
be pardoned. It seems strange that there .should haA’c been any occasion for 
such a clause; but its importance is perceived Avhen Ave learn the astounding 
fact, that though the Avhole number of Eurojieans under ^M. d’Auteuil Avas only 
100, no fcAver than thirty-five, more than one-third of the Avhole, Avere English 
soldiers Avho had deserted. 


A.n jTfl--’. 


Surroiidcr of 
A’oIcoiuJa. 


The surrender of M. d’Auteuil left the French in Seringham Avithout thecimmiasa- 
least prospect of relief Preparatory to a capitulation, it AA^as thought desirable tntedcscaiio. 
that an attempt shordd be made to secure the escape of Chunda Sahib. M. Law 
was aAvare that in the hands of Dupleix he might still be turned to good account ; 
and he appears, moreover, to have been sincerely de.sirous not to alloAV liim to 
fall into the poAver of Mahomed Ali, Avho was AveU knoAvn to be thirsting for 
his life. So completely, hoAvever, Avas the island noAv watched, that the only 
mode of escape which seemed pi'acticable Avas to bribe some of the native auxi- 
liaries to alloAV him a passage through their quarters. Several Avere thought 
of — the Mahrattas, but they would sell him to the highest bidder — ^the My- 
soreans, hut they Avordd employ him as a hostage to obtain the perfoi’mance of 
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^ tlio p\-omises Avliieh Mahomed Ali had made to them — and the Taniorine^ 
Imt thev hoi-e him an old grudge, and ^vould be willing to take an opportimitv 
of avenging it. It was known, however, that Monacjee. the Tanioriue com- 
mander. was at variance with the prime minister, and mio-ht in consequence be 
induced to pumue sepamte inteivst. To him. ther-efom. the overtmv was 
made. He gnve his consent readily, and received a Large sum of money in 
hand, with the pimuise of much more, and almost any advantage for which he 
chose to stipuLate. Lhe baiguin was thus concluded, and nothin 2 ;' remained but 
to fuK the time of Chunda Sahib's departure, when, on the 81 st of May, on the 
arz'ival ot battering cannon freiu Hevicotta. Major La^v^•ence summoned 31. 
Law to surr'endei*. itonacjee. now pretending zealous friendsliip. took advan- 
tag'e of the summons to mge Cluznda Sahib to come over that a'ery night, and 
assiu-ed him that every hours delay added greatly to his risk. Some suspicion 
ot treachery was felt, and Monaejee was asked for a considemble hostage. He 
answerexl with great calmness, that if treachery was meant, no hostage could 
pz’event it. and that, mozvover. the meiv giving of a hostagv would be equiva- 
lent to a divulgiizg of the whole secivt. He bound himself, however, by an oath 
on his sword and poniaixl. the most sacred of all obligutions to an Indian soldier, 
to send otf Chunda Sahib as soon as he came into lus quart ei-s. with an escort 
of home to Carrical. All this had taken place at an interview with 31. Law. 
whose suspicions weiv stilt further lulled by a Tanj'orine officer who told him 
he was to commazzd the escort, and showed him the palanquin and other pro- 
paratiozis for the journey. Clumda Sahib, who was waitiitg to hear the result 
of the interview, immediately placed himself in the poAver of 31onaciee. Avhose 
firet rrse of it was to put him in iixms 

■ 31. Law. after concluding the arraugeraent for his unfortunate colleague in 

arms, had no altenzative for hmzself. He was absolutely at the meivy ot hi'^ 
antagxmists. and had no hope except in the modemtiozz ot 3lajor LaAvreuce. 
The Trench, he sizid. Avere zzot at Avar Avith the English; and tzoav that Clumda 
Sahib Avas a prisouei*. and his army dispereed. he expected to be tivated imt as 
aiz enemy, but as the zx'presentative of a friendly poAver. and assisted to ret'.tru 
in safety Avith his army to the Fremch settlements 3[ajor LaAvivnre replied 
that he acted only as the iuterp'reter of the intentions ot 3lahome'd Ali. and 
iustitled the terms Avhieh he proposed to exact by pivdueing a letter in avI.i.'Ii 
P ztpleix declared that he Avould never cease to pureue him Avhile a I retic,.i:’ ni 
remaimxl in India. The first summons to 31. LaAv vas to sunvu-dor at -n'- 
tiou: a stwml iu moif I'l'tYini'torv rcnus, doinaiul.xl a il.vNivc I.y a 

lipm-. ami added that, if th.e hatterie. .nKX- hog-.m to play, every ..ra, in v - 
pacexta al.ouU K' put to tiie s.vor.1 rithaately, all eva-i yr.. p-ov-a y.y- 
■'I Law K-sigued himself to lii. tate, am! made an un.-.'n nti n. ■ ' ■ -y ' ^ 
■fho Wliole foKV under his eviumami, and wlm-l, tlms 1 .'ome p". -n yy . y • 
.vmsist.xl of a l-attalion of diO Euro;vaim and i!H« seixya 1 n- -t . r,. . ... 
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eleven battering cannon, ino.^tly eight eon -poinulei-s, tAvenl.y lielcl-piecca, four 
thirtccn-ineh mortars, and two i)oUirds; they had also a large quantity of 
ammunition, stores, and carriages of all (Ic.^^criiitions. The native iior.se and foot 
within the nagoda of Ser- 

1 V.. ^ •. 


ingham were allowed to 
depart without mole.station. 
They all embraced the oiler 
except loot) Kajjioots, who, 
having vowed to defend the 
.sanctity of the jiagoila. kept 
their station, and tlireat- 
ened death to any one who 
should dare to jienetrate 
beyond the tliird inclosure 
It was deemed unneoessiirv 
to disturb them. The only 



point still to be decided was 
the fate of Chunda Sahib. 
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He was still the prisoner of ^lonacjee, who held him as his prize and refused crmi fate of 
to part with him. ^lajor Lam-enee proposed his .safe custody in one of the s-aiin). 
Engli.sh settlements; but the confederates were unanimous in rejecting this 
proposal. They were, however, far from being agreed as to any other, and 
Honaejee began to suspect that his pri.soner would eventually give him more 
trouble than profit Tlie Dalaway of Mysore, Jlahomcd Ali, and ^lorari Row 
were all equally bent on securing i)o.s.se.ssion of his person; and it was imjiossible 
to gratify one of them without offending the other two. In these circum- 
stances !Monacjee took the coume which his savage nature dictated, and rid 
himself of further importunity on the subject of Clnmda Sahib by putting him 
to death. ?iIahomed Ali, now' freed from a rival in the Carnatic, became nabob 
in reality as well as in name, and will in future be mentioned under that title. 

No sooner "was the surrender of the French completed than jMajor Lawrence jrahomea 
urged the nabob to lose no time in proceeding into the Carnatic at the head of ousiioiicy. 
the confederate army. The soundness of his advice was readilj'- admitted ; stiU 
the nabob lingered and betrayed a iny.sterious backwardness to move. Major 
Lawrence had no idea of the cause, till the Mj'sorean explained it by refusing 
to move until Tricliinopoly and its dependencies Avere yielded up to him as the 
stipulated recompense of his services. The secret had been well kept ; but now, 
when dissimulation could no longer avail, the nabob, when questioned on the 
subject, readily admitted that he had promised all which the Mysorean asked. 

This ought to have settled the question ; and he the consequences what they 
might, the only honest comrse was to fulfil the promise. Nothing, however, 
was farther from the nabob’s intention, and it was easy to devise plausible pre- 
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texfa for crading tl,e oUigation. Triol.inoj»!y was not his; it t„ the 

Groat Mogul; lie was only viceroy, and miglit be rcealletl at jileasiire; tlie My- 
sorean, ^ when lie took advantage of Ins distress to extort the jiroiniso, must haw' 
known that it was not in Ids power to perform it; to give up Trioldnopoly (e 
an Indian king would only be to involve himself and tlie Brlti.sli as his allies in 
a war with the whole Mogul empire. 

It would be uso]e.ss to explain the negotiations which ensued, and detail the 
cunning tncks which the partie.s employed to outwit each other. The nmst 
important point is that the Oompan}^, while recommending mutual conco.sa'oii, 
agreed to stand hy the nahoh, and so far to sujiport 1dm in Ids injii.sticc hy inti- 
mating to the Mysorean, that if he had recourse to force the}’- would repel it 
The effect was to patch up a hollow agi'cement, which neither jiarty meant to 
keep. By this agreement the dalaway was put in jiosscssion of the rcvenuc.s of 
the island of Senngh am and some other distriets, and promised the po.s-je.s^ion 
of Trichinopoly in two months; in return he engaged to a.ssist tlie nahoh with 
all Ids force in the complete reduction of the nahobship. When, in terms of tlfw 
agreement, the Mysorean was asked to march, he made so many frivolous cxcn<t's 
as left no doubt as to Ids intentions. As tbe mo.st effectual moans of fni.stratinir 
them, Captain Dalton wa.s loft in Tricldnopoly with 200 Enrojionns and laOO 
sepoys. This measure was doiibtlo.ss necessary, since the lyfysoreans and !Mah- 
ratta.s still retained tlieir old encampment in the vicinity; but it greatly reduced 
the strength of the expedition intended for the Carnatic, reducing tia* Com- 
pany’s battalion to 500 men and 2500 .sojinys, while the nabolj wa.s unable in 
accompany them with more than 2000 liov.sc. Such wa.s the whoh' army which 
set out on the 28tli of June, to accomjdi.sh objects for which ten (imes (ludr 
number would .scarcely have sufficed. The first ])lace of imjiortance which thev 
reached was Volconda, the governor of ■wliich, though ho refused to deiivt'r u]> 
the foi’t, took the oath of allegiance to jMahomod Ah, as nalioh, and, beside, 
jiaying 80,000 rupees as arrears, gave security for the regular jiaynnmt ot tlie 
revenue in future. From Volconda tlic nnliob scut his brother, Abdid \\nh.d> 
Khan, with 1000 hor.se, to Arcot. aiipointing him dcjiuty-goveniorof the didnef . 
noi'tli of the Paliar, and jiroceeded with the re.st of the troops to Irivadi, 
seventeen miles w'est of Fort 8t. David. IVi this settlement, new no hmgfS th. 
scat of government, which had been again removed to I'lfadras. .Major b'lun n- 
repaired for tbe recovery of bi.s bealib, leavin.g tbe cnjiimaml to (’aptain t.in.'' a 
The reverses sustained by the French in the .‘-oiith jwodmvd gtv.it rou-or.)'- 
tion at Pondiclierry, d’he.se, however, wt-re .somewl.at balanced i.y th- ■ .av‘ 
of M. Ibissy in the north. After thiMh-ath ol Miv/.y.ui}or dnn;,c ' '' 
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the Kistna, and continued their inarch northward in the direction of Golconda. a.d irss. 
But a serious obstruction was to be removed before they could reach it. Ghazi- 
u-din, the eldest son of Nizam-ul-Moolk, had never, as was falsely alleged, 
renounced his claim to the soubahship, and was noAV taking active steps to Tiienew 
secure it. With this view he had formed an alliance with the Peishwa Balajee 
Bajee Bao, who stood ready mth 25,000 Mahrattas to dispute Salabut Jung’s 
further progress. Negotiation was attempted, and the Peishwa, aware that his 
presence was urgently required at Sattarah, made no scruple of changing sides. 

The obstacle being thus removed, Salabut Jung, accompanied by Bussy, more 
as his protector than his protdg(^, made a triumphant entrance into Golconda. 
Ghazi-u-din had, in the meantime, set out from Delhi, and arrived at Auirm- 
ffabad. which now vied vdth 
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it in importance, and was re- 
garded as the capital of the 
Deccan. As negotiation could 
not here avail, another device 
equally characteristic was 
adopted, and Ghazi-u-din was 
cut ofi’ by poison. The death 
of the chief was, as usual, fol- 
lowed by the dispersion of hi.s 
army, and Salabut Jung, now 
left without a rival, took his 
seat on the onusnud at Au- 
rungabad, amid general re- 
joicings. At such a season Bussy could obtain anything he chose to ask ; T)ie French 

*11- T n fY- influence 

and, besides receiving large pecuniary presents to himself and his officers, witiisaia- 
arranged for the future payment of his troops at a very extravagant rate. 

Dupleix also displayed the extent of his authoiity by disposing of the nabob- 
ship of Arcot, as if it had been his own absolute property. First, he pro- 
claimed himself nabob, next he laid aside the title and conferred it on Beza 
Saliib, Chunda Sahib’s son; and when his exhausted treasury required to be 
supplied, he set aside this appointment also, and made an attempt to dispose of 
it for money to Mortiz Ali. This man, who had already sealed his infamy by 
two atrocious minders, grasped eagerly at the honom', and after advancing a 
sum of about £80,000, was formally installed at Pondicherry. While there, 
however, having become acquainted with the views which Dupleix had upon 
his treasures, he repented of his bargain, and, without explaining his intentions, 
made a precipitate return to his fortress at Vellore. 

Though greatly hampered by the state of Ihs pecuniary resoinces, Dupleix 
contended manfully with fortune, and was soon able to throw serious obstacles 
in Mahomed Adi’s way. In this he was greatly aided by the misconduct ot 
VoL. I. 61 
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the nabob Inmse f, whose dishonesty mth regard to the cession of Trichinopoiy 
had began to teU strongly against him. Wliile the larger part of his force w.cs 
detained there to counteract the intrigues of the Mysoreans and Mahvattas, 
scarcely a chief in the Caraatic voluntarily declared in his favour. In tliese 
circumstances it seemed desirable to strike some decisive blow which mio-ht at 
once raise the sinking spirits of his followers and intimidate his enemies!" His 
scheme was to effect tlie capture of Gingee. Mfijor Lawrence strongly disap- 
proved of it, and paid a visit to Madras for the purpose of dissuading the presi- 
dency fiom entertaining the proposal. His influence, however, proved less than 
it ought to have been; and on the 23d of July, 1752, the nabob’s application for 
assistance was complied with, by sending, under Major Kinneir, who had lately 
airived from England, a detachment of 200 Europeans and 1500 sepoys, accom- 
panied by GOO native cavalry, on this foimidable enterprise. The low country 
was easily traversed, hut on reaching the mountains difficulties presented tliem- 
selves at every step. For ten miles round, Gingee is encircled by mountains, 
and accessible only by a few strong passes, Tliese tlie invading force ought to 
have secured, but no troops could be spared for this purpose, and the whole 
continued to advance. When Gingee was reached, it soon appeared that the 
whole march hitherto had been labour in vain. The governor, when summoned, 
refused to suiTcncIer, and there were no means of compelling liim, for, by a very 
unaccountable blunder, two pieces of battering cannon, on the way from Fort 
St. David, had not been waited for. Meanwhile Dupleix, who had been on tlie 
alert, no sooner learned that the expedition had passed the mountains than he 
detaclied 300 Europeans and 500 sepoys, witli seven field-pieces, wlio took up a 
strong position at Vicravandi, near the pass through wliicli Major Kinneir liad 
led his troops. No longer dreaming of the capture of Gingee, his object now 
was to disentangle himself He had the good fortune to succeed, and having 
not only got clear of the mountains, but been reinforced by above 1 000 of the 
nabob’s liorse, determined to give battle. He liad not properly counted the 
cost, and sustained a defeat in wliicb the loss was not so great as tlie disgrace, 
the whole troops, not excepting the Europeans, having given way under panic 
Elated by this success, Dupleix reinforced the victors, who, now mustering 
450 Em'opeans, 1 500 sepoys, and 500 horse, encamped near the nortli bonnf]ar_> 
of the territory of Fort St David. Tlie Company’s troops, after retreating to 
Trivadi, retired still furtlicr, and took up a position at a redoubt in the bmind 
hedge, about three miles west of the fort. Here they remained inactive, waiting 
the arrival of two companies of Swiss of 100 men each, rvho had just airived at 
Madras from England. To avoid delay, one of the companies was embarked^ m 
the liriit boats of the country, and were proceeding for Fort St. David hy sea. 

It had been fussumed that on that element Dupleix would not vcntuie to vm a c 
Enriish colours. Tlie mistake was discovered wlicn too lafe, for a .^oon 
Hief irt. from Pondiclien,.. a .Hip .ot oirt an, I -ninlo tlio... nil 
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The enpDivc ay;\s loudly cniuplniuod of, ns n violntlou of tlic ponce subsisiiug a.u. 17&2. 
between Great Britain and 3*'’ ranee, but ])u))loix thought he lind a suflicient 
precedent in the capture of French troops at Scringliain. 

To avoid a repetition of the loss, !Mnjor Lawrence embarked with the other unuicof 
company of Swiss in one of the Com])any's slops, and brought them safely to 
Fort St. David, on the IGth of Axigust. 'J'he next day he took command of the 
Avliole force, con.sisting of 100 Kuropean.s, 1700 .sepo 3 '.s, and 1000 of the nabob's 
troops. The cnemv immediate!}' drew back to Bahoor, and when still jun-sued, 
encamped between the bo\md hedge of 3’ondicheny and Villenore, which thus 
became their advanced ])o,st. From thi.s thev Avere .soon driven, but liere the 
pursuit ended, because ^fajor Laui'ence, \mder instructions from tlie prc.sidcncy, 
which, amidst overt acts of war, .still clung to a semblance of peace, refrained 
from pa,s.sing the I'ound hedge. In this state of matters he determined, a.s a la.st 
attempt to bring them to action, to jiretend a precipitate retreat; and, a.s if lie 
had in his return become afniid, hu-stened back to Bahoor. 'J’he stratagem, 
clumsy though it was, .succeeded; and Dupleix, onl}' afraid that his enemic.s 
.should escape, insisted on p\u-suit, against the remonstr.anccs of ^1. Kirkjean, his 
nephew, who commanded the French. The}' accordingly advanced Avithin turn 
miles of Bahooi*. j\Iajor LaAvrcnce lost no time in preparing for action, and at 
three next morning Avas in motion Avith his whole force. The action com- 
menced Avith the sepoys on either side, and did not become decisive till the 
Briti.sh and French battalions met at the jioint of the bayonet. iVLter a sliort 
struggle, two platoons of British grenadiem broke the enemy’s centre, and his 
Avhole line immediately gave way. Had the nabob’s cavalry done their duty, 
instead of galloping off to plunder, few of the enemy could Inu'e escaj^ed. Ea'Cii 
as it wa,s, their lo.s.s Ava.s serious in men, artillery, ammunition, and stores. This 
victory Avas still more important in its indirect consequences. !Morari Koav had 
actually been gained over to the French, and a detachment of 3000 Mahrattas 
Avas on the Avay to join them, Avhen they receiAmd intelligence of the affair of 
Baboor. Nothing more Avas Avanting to make them change their route; and 
they made theh appearance in the nabob’s cfimp, complimenting him on his 
victoiy, and lamenting their misfortune in not haAung been able to join Ihm in 
sufficient time to share the honoiu' of it. 

Mai or LaAvrence having advanced to Trivadi, prepared to devote the remain- Preparations 

to besiege 

der of the season, before the rains should set in, to the reduction of all the chingieput 
country nortliAvard from Pondicherry to the Paliar. It Avas at the same time long, 
determined by the presidency, at the urgent request of the nabob, to attempt 
the reduction of the forts of Chingieput and Covelong, situated north of that 
river. Being of gi'eat strength, they commanded a considerable tract of country, 
and often sent out detachments, Avhich phmdered within the territory of the 
nabob and the Company. The only force which could be saved for the task of ^ 
subduing them, consisted of 200 raAv recruits just arrived from England, and 
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'' "* 'I'at Ciive Iiad voUuiteered to oo,o- 


.'oliuiteered to com- 


, ^ /*' .’V " tuviity-l’.nir [HAiivler^. L'Uve set out on the 

[ ’ ' I '' ■ ' ' ■'’■• It on tite sea-shore, about t^vent■v''five 

of a fort inclosed by a strong 'a-all. flanked 
' ?■: >’:ntC't v.-;:?! tinrty i’Uvc< *>f atiuinii. It had a gaiTison of 

'' '• r’‘Y'- iu I’ 0 >sesM'on of tlie French. tvFo had 

' ><'''* -'A a \cry <h'gre.cvtn! stratagem. A .diip anchored in the 

‘ (O o'^trc'S. liic luuives going on board. U'ere told that 

o:vv. oa..'i <•: '-.•••.rvy. uim that tJie ‘^urvivoi's. still sufleriutr from 
■ V. t;’! dec to navigate the ve-s^eh uui<t peiish if not allovred 

• . f v.-^..v ;d;..Av^.,h rii'l repaid the Iimnauity by making them- 

-.'.Nc- ot the ph'.-". Tfo French.men. thirty in number, landed, ordy 

“tr-j: r:i‘i Imving e'>neea!ed atans under their clothes, rose in the 

I ti c n’ght ore."pov.-ere<I tiietr benefactors. 

['■ • cmvc-i in ti'c evening at a height two miles to the westward, 

iidt of ti-cia renn'.inc'l rtei the oth.er i'.atf proceeded, diudng the night, in 
'''■■> rgv of L’c’iteivint Co*V;vr. to iwupv a giualen 600 viuxls south of the fort 
.Vt lawk of duy, party from ch.c garrison, advaneing to the garden, fired snd- 
•k-a',s‘ c!:ron^’a er.'vice<of the cate. Tin's alarm, and the fall of Lieutenant 
< ">'oper by a dan. <0 frigiitened the reeruits in tiie garden, that they immedi- 
ately took to their b.eels, and were rmming as fast as their legs could carry 
tlwm. v.-’nea tiicy were met by Clive, advancing with the other half of the 
troop.-s and co:u['ciled by him. though not without difiieulty. to retiu'u. The 
ne.Kt dav h.e summoned the governor of t lie fort, and receiving a verv blustering 
ar'-iwer. becan without loss of time to erect a batterv at the distance of 300 
yards from the walls. He at the same time placed a strong guard on an 
adioiuing rock. An uuluekv shot having struck it, and killed or wounded four- 
teen men with, the spliutero, all the rest hastened ofl;'. and for some time could 
ui't be persuaded again to expose themselves; indeed, several horn's after, one of 
the advanced sentries was found hiding at the bottom of a well. 

Clive tried to shame them into coiunge by constantly exposing himself to 
tlie hottest of the fire, and at last succeeded in giving them some degi’ee of firm- 
ness. It was high time, for a reinforcement was approaching from Chinglepnt. 
The verv name of Clive, however, seems to have sufficed, for on hearing that he 
was on the ovay with half his troops to give battle, it fled with precipitation 
The blustering governor Avas as easily cowed, and. just as the battery wa.s 
finished and prepariog to fii-e. surrendered at discretion Besides the camon 
mounted on the wads, fifty of large calibre were fotmd within the fort. J} 
proved to be part of those captured by Labomdoimais when he took x m -■ 
The dav after the surrender a large body of troops were observed at daybrea 
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crossing a stream about a mile west of the fort. They proved to be a new and a.d. 1752. 
stronger reinforcement sent by the governor of Chingleput to make a vigorous 
effort for the rehef of Covelong. They had no idea of the surrender, and were 


advancing in secur- 
ity, when, from an 
ambuscade which 
had been laid for 
them, a sudden fire 
was opened. In a 
few minutes 100 
men were struck 
down, and more than 
half of the rest stood 



as if rivetted to the 
spot, till they were 


Fort op Chingleput.— F rom Watleu’s Voyage to Madras and China. 


taken prisoners. The few who escaped carried back their consternation to 
Chingleput. 

This fort, situated about twenty miles south-west of the other, near the cuve’s siege 
northern or left bank of the Paliar, was much stronger both by nature and art. ofchhfgie” 
Allowing for some irregularities, it was nearly in the form of a parallelogram, 
about 400 yards long from north to south, and 320 broad from east to west, 
and was nearly inaccessible on three sides, being surrounded by a lake on the 
west and north-west, and by swampy rice-fields on the east and north-east. 

It was natm’ally weak only on the south, where higher ground commanded it ; 
but to compensate for this defect, the fortifications were much stronger here 
than elsewhere ; for while the parts washed by the lake were inclosed only by 
a slender wall, and those opposite to the rice-fields were but feebly defended, 
the south side had first a deep ditch faced with stone, and then a stone Avail 
1 8 feet high, flanked Avith toAvers. Within these works another wall, continued 
parallel to them, formed a second similar inclosure. The cannon mounted were 
fifteen pieces, and the garrison consisted of forty Europeans and 500 sepoys. 

Chve made his appearance before the consternation caused by the defeat at 
Covelong had subsided, and by means of a battery of fom' twenty-fom’ pounders, 
placed at first at the distance of 500, and afterwards of only 200 yards, a breach 
Avas in four days effected in both the outer and the interior walls. Much 
remained to be done, and a stout defence might still have been made, but the 
officer in command had no heart to continue a resistance which he was satisfied 


must be ineffectual, and surrendered on condition of being permitted to march 
aAvay with the honours of war. With these serAuces Clive closed the first part 
of his career. His health had suffered severely, and made a Ausit to England 
absolutely necessary. 

The nabob’s affairs, while thus flom-ishing in the north, were becoming more 
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^ and more eittaa-Icd at Triehhiopoly. As is almost invariablv tlie case the 
hono.st anirso would have boon the most politic. By performmg Ids promL^es 
to the Kiug ot .Mysore, he might not only have secured a poweiiul ally, but 
been able to nudvo Ids whole Ibive available for the reduction of the Cm-natic; 
In vittemptiiig a coiirse ot traiid and trickery, he at once provoked and justified 
let.di.ition He would md keep taith, aud therefore only received his deserts 
vhen it was not kept with him 'Jiie etfoet of Ids doublc'dealincr has atreudv 
l*een .seen in the attempt of Xunjenij. the 3l\sore general, to take udAumtageof 
Ids ilepartmv. Ihe vigilance <'t Captain Dalton frustrated severil conspiracies 
toimed tor the purpose ot seizing the city; but at last all discfidse ''wis thrown 
aside, aud both Munjeraj and 3lorari Bow entered into open alliance Avdth Du- 
plcix. who had all along been active in fomenting tlieii' quarrel Avith the nabob. 
Opou Avar being thus declared, a series of desultory aflaii-s took place. In some 
ot those Ca(daiti Dalton's troc»ps sutferod severely, but the means of resistance 
which he still possessed couA-incod the Mysorean that if Trichinopoly Avere to be 
taken. Ids surest moans Avas famine. He accordinfrh' endeaA'oured to cut oft* all 
the svAurccs of supply. For a time little apprehension Avas felt by the garrison, 
more ospecially as Ivhoir-u-din. the nabob's bi’other-iU'laAA’, aa'Iio had been left as 
his ro}n-eseutative n.s.surod Captain Dalton that the proA'isions in the magiziues 
woiv sutlicicut to last four mouths. At last, hoAvoA'er. AA'hen the blockade began 
to bo more otfectiA'o. aud ]n’OA-isions Avei'e sold in the city at an enormous price. 
Captain Dalton thought it necessary to ascertain the actual state of proA-isions 
by a personal inspection of the magazines. Tlien for the fii'st time he learned 
that Ivheir-U'diu had boon selling the provisions for his OA\'n profit, aud that the 
quantity in store Avas equal to a consumption of only fifteen daj-s. 

Appalled at this discoA'ery, he immediately commtmicated it to Major LaAA'- 
rence, Avho was then encamped at Trh'adi. So lu'geut did the case appear to 
him. that, AvithdraAA-iug all the troops, except a garrison of 150 Europeans and 
500 sepoys, he Avas on Ids AA'ay the A'ery next morning Avith all the rest of the 
troops. After a short halt at Fort St. DaA'id. to procme the necessary stores, 
he proceeded, accompanied by the nabob, tlwongh. the territories of the King of 
Tanjore, and reached Trichinopoly on the 6th of May, 175S. The A'ery dvi> 
after, a detachment of 200 Europeans and 500 sepoys, with four field-piece^, 
sent by Dupleix, arriA-ed at Seringham, imder M. Astruc, aud joined the 5t}5^o- 
reans. The A\-hole force AA'hich Major LaAAwence could muster, inclusive of all 
the troops that could be spared from the garrison, amoimted only to aOO Eiw 
pevuns, 2000 sepoys, and SOOO of the nabob's horee. MTth the mfimtry Qi > 
the horse refusing to moA-e because their pay aa-us in arrear, he passed OA-er m o 
the island on the 10th of Ma,y, and avus immediately attacked by g-eafc num >ei> 
of the Mysoreans. Their infimtry was easily repulsed; them cavahy, gi 


hea'ded by that of the Mahmttas, gave more „ 
obliged to yeld; the brunt of the battle Avas then borne hy the Fie , 


trouble, but AA-ere ultimateh' 
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muintiiiniHl (heir po'^l and kept a\> a cnimonatk’ (ill ovoiiin^. avIumi Major Law- 
voiuv iK'oincd it )irudent to ivpa>is (ho (.’auvo.rv. 'riu> njioratioiw of (ho day had 
ooiiviiuvd hiiii (hat M. Astruo \vo\ild provo a nioro forniidahlo opjioii(>n(. (hnn 
M. Law*, and (hat instead of attoinjUing to dislodge (ho taioiny (Vran (ho island, 
his most, important. hnsinoSvS was to rojilonish tho maga/.inos of the oity with 
provisions. This ta.sk was attended with tho gro.'do.sl- didicuUy. ami kept, him 
inactive for five weeks. 

In the meantime l)npleix. fully alive to (he important struggle ahont. to he 
waged, kept his I'yo fixed on Si'ringham. and c<m(intieil (o urge forward rein- 
foreement-s. till the whole army within iho island nmount('d to -l.'iO khirojicans, 
l-'iCO sepovs. d.'>00 Mahrattas, HOOO Mysore hor.'-e, aiul jihove Mvsorc 

infantry of an heterogeneous ajid worthless de'.^eription. 'J’o (his army M.ajor 
Lawrence had nothing to ojt]>ose hut his oUO Luroja-jins and 20()() sepi\v.s. 
Even of the latter TOO were eoii'^tantly employed in t'.^eoiting provisioti.s. 'J’lm 
enemy, confident in supeimaity of numhens. w.as now emholdenetl to (piit (he 
island, and hegjin to form a chain of positions with the view of etitting off (he 
communications of the eity with tin- surronnditig eo\m(ry. Jn this they were 
so succe.ssful that ]trovisions again hoggin to fail, ami even the mo.st .sanguitte 
ceased to hope that the eity eouUI he s:ive<k 'j’o add to the general de.spon- 
dency, Majm’ Lawrence wa.s sntfering from a .severe illn(‘.'S, which threatened to 

withdniw him entiredv from dutv. 

* « 

‘While the enemy were steadily jnirsuing their ]>lan of gaining their ohject 
by starvation. Major Lawrence wa.s most relnclant to (piit any commanding 
position which it seemed possible to maintain, and kept a guard of 200 sepojes 
posted on a rock ahout a n\ile sonth-we.st from his camp and north-east from 
that of the enemy. Being thn.s equidistant from both, the ]io.s.se.s,sion of the rock 
was .soon contested. !M. Astruc, <letenninod to have it. attacked it with a .select 
body, and supported them at a distance by his whole force, ifajor Lam-ence at 
_ firet endeavoured to .support tho sejioy guard by a ])latoon of oidy forty Euro- 
peans, but, on perceiving all the army of the enemy in motion, took the bold 
re.solution of leaving only 100 Europeans to guard the camp, and risking a 
general action A^dth the remainder of his ti'oops, amounting in all to 300 Euro- 
peans, eight}’' artiller^nnen, with eight field-piece.s, and 500 sepoys. 'The great 
contention now was, which of the two armies shoxilcl first reach the rock. M. 
Astruc was successful, and carried it by a vigox’ons effort when Major Lawrence 
was only half way. What was now to be done ? Advance and retreat seemed 
equally desperate. In such circumstances the boldest course is n.sually the safest. 
The order to advance was received b\>' the soldiers with three cheers, and while 

4 ** 

the grenadiers attacked the rock with fixed bayonets, the rest wheeled round it 
to engage the French battalion. The grenadiers earned all before them, and, 
with some sepoys who had followed in their track, commenced a deadly fire 
from the top of the rock upon the French drawn up below within pistol-shot; 
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llic- 0(1,01- t,-„op, boliaved iviti, eoiiial gallantn-, and reserving their fire tm 
fail (Avcnty yanis of tlie enemy’s line, poured in sucl) a volley that the French 
fled in eonsternatinn. leaving three pieces of cannon behind them. Tlie Mah- 
nittas. in endeavouring to cover the retreat of the French, and even to rec^aia 
(he day. wre .severely iiandlcd. Though the victory had been gained, °the 
s(ra.-di- wa< not yet ended. Tl.e victors were a mile distant from their camp, 
and in order to reach it mu.st pa.s.s over an inteiwening plain in the face of 
ncarl>' 12,000 cavalry, who .■^tood ready to pounce upon them the moment their 
retrograde m.*vemcnt should begin. FTotliing but the utmost skill, coolness, 
and ('ounige couM have saved them. Fortunately the heroic band possessed all 
fhe-j (jiialitics in an eminent degree, and made the cavalry pay so dearly for 
attempting to charge tliem, that they were at last allowed to proceed without 
interruption. 

'J’iie enemy, ashamed and disjiirited hy their defeat, lost muclr time in 
-r rn.-n 1 , 1 . iiuitual recrimiiiation. The .sepoys employed in foi-warding supplies made dilb 
gent U'ic of the interval, and succeeded in bnnging in a .stock of provisions snf5- 
eientto last for tifty days. Tlie danger of famine being thus removed, Major 
Lawrence determined to march into thcTanjore coimtiy, with the double object 
(d’ meetiug a veinforcemeut which he expected from the presidency, and inducing 
the king to throw a.side the neutrality lie Iiad again professedly assumed, and 
furni-'h a contingent of cavahy, which wa.s veiy much wanted. To facilitate 
tins negotiation the presence of the nabob was thought desirable; but when he 
jirepared to set out, an unexpected difficult^' occun-ed^^ ..e "iis ti’oops, clamouring 
for tlieir airenrs of pay, declared lie slionld not rpiit till they were satis- 

tied. This he conid not or would not do; and the sii> )oir.vjt ’ spectacle was seen 
of 200 Europeans, with fixed bayonets, escoi-ting the nabob, in whose cause the 
Company had already expended much blood and treasure, because his own 
troops, so far from escorting him, were bent on committing outrage on his 
pemon. A feiv days after his departure the whole of these troops repaired in a 
body to Captain Dalton, and intimated their intention to join the enemy. This 
intimation thej' accompanied with the singular request that he would not fire 
npon them while they were marching off. Glad to be quit of them on any terms 
he granted their request, and they walked off unmolested at noon-day. 

Stmtnsem The enemy being now in complete possession of the whole country around 
Trichinopoty, the city itself was the only object now to be contended for, and 
both parties made their aivangements accordingly. The garrison, as a matter of 
stem necessity, reserAmd all the provisions which had been stored up for their 
own use, and the inhabitants, threatened with absolute starvation, bad no alter- 
native but to quit their habitations. The whole population, estimated at nearh 
400,000, disappeared in less than a month, and nothing remained to fiU up le 
blank but a garrison, winch, including soldiers and artificers of all desenp mns, 
did not exceed 2000 men Of these nearly one-half were native peons or un 
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ciplined irdantry, who, being of no use except to give an alarm, occupied the a.d. ivsc. 
interval between the two walls ; the others, on whom the whole burden of the 
defence lay, consisted of about 600 sepoys, who were stationed at intervals on 
the ramparts, and 200 Europeans, of whom part kept the gates, while the rest 



A, Seringham Pagoda. 

B, Jumbakistna Pagoda. 

C, ChuckleypoUam. 

D, Dalaway's Choultty. 

1 , Englishpostoftwo guns, 1751, 1752. 

2, French post of two guns, 1751, 1752. 

3, French post of two guns to enfilade 

the English post at the river side, 
1751, 1752. 

4, French grand battery, 1751, 1752. 


5, Covered way, thrown up against the 

French grand battery, 1751, 1762. 

6, The French and Chunda Sahib’s 

camp from August, 1751, to April, 
1752. 

7, English post opposite the French 

Rock, 1751, 1752. 

8, Jlysore camp, December, 1752. 

9, The Great Choultry, where the Eng- 

lish party was cut off in Decem- 
ber, 1752' 


10, Covering party to support tliat in 

the Ch( ultry, December, 1752. 

11, English (amp in Sept. 1753, wliilst 

waiting for the reinforcement. 

12, A small (ntrenchment for the secu- 

rity of the left flank of the camp, 
September, 1753. 

13, English advanced guard. Sept. 1753. 

14, French advanced guard. Sept. 1753. 

15, Camp of the French, Jlysoreans, and 

Slahrattas, in Sept. 1753. 


laj’’ ou tbeir arms every night, ready to start on the first announcement of 
danger. The besiegers, who had been contented with maintaining the blockade, 
now began to tliink that they might venture on more decisive measure.s. Dupleix 
was of the same opinion, and was constantly importuning M. Brenier, who had 
succeeded M. Astruc in the command, to attempt an escalade. To procure the 
information which was previously desirable, he suggested the employment of a 
French officer of the name of Be Cattans, who was to be sent into the town as 
if he had deserted, and then act as a spy. De Cattans readily undertook the 
degrading and perilous office, but bj’" overacting his part excited suspicions vdiich 'iiicfp> 
idtimatel}’ led to his detection. Captain Dalton seized the opportunity bj turn 
the devices of the enemy against themselves, and induced De Cattams, hy the 
promise of interceding for his pardon with Major Lawrence, to write a letter to 
iL Brenier, recommending a.n escalade at a particular spot which lie pointed ouv 
It was in fact, though it did not appear so externally, the strong^^r'-.t j/OixT 
the city ; and any attempt to escalade it must have resulted in tlie rerrLsf ad-'. 

VoL. I. ^ 
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A.D. destruction of tlie party engaged in it. M. Brenier, however, would have fallen 
into the snare, and only escaped it in consequence of being obliged to emplov 
his troops elsewhere. ^ ' 

Major Lawence s approach, wliich had for some time been rumoured, was 
Staf certain. He had received <a reinforcement from Fort St. DaAud of 170 

R.^k. Em-opeans and 300 sepoys, and was moreover accompanied by a Tanjorine aimy 
of 8000 horse and 2000 matcldock-men, under the command of Monacjee. On 
the 7th of August he arrived at a place called Dalaway’s Choultry, situated on 
tlie south bank of the Cauveiy, about five miles east of Trichinopolj'', The inter- 
vening plain was so much flooded by the rains that it Avas deemed necessaiy to 
strike to tlie south- Avest, along with a conA'O}’’ of nearly 4000 bullocks, imder- 
stood to be laden with provisions, though it afterwards timned out that only 
one-tenth of them Avere thus laden, while the nabob and his ofiicers had selfishly 
/appropriated all the rest for the transport of baggage and tnunpery. On airmng 
Avithin a mile of tlie Sugar-loaf Rock, situated tAim and a half miles south-east of 
the city, Major Lavvo’ence found it occupied b}’- the main bod}’’ of the enemy; 
Avhile the Golden Rock, about one and a quarter mile due west from the Sugar- 
loaf, was in possession of a strong detachment. Instead of eudeaAmurmg to force 
the enemj’-’s posts, he resolved to keep on the outside of them. With this AueAv 
he caused the convoy to make a considerable cfrcuit to the south-west, intend- 
ing himself to march round bj'- the Golden Rock. This, boweA^er, was not pos- 
sible while that strong position was held b}’’ the enemy’s detachment It vras 
necessary to drive them from it, and this was the great difficulty. In fact, fad 
M. Brenier supported the detachment as he ought, it would haAm been impos- 
sible. Instead of supporting he weakened it, by witlidrawing the greater jmvb 
of the detachment to assist in meeting a feigned attack on his main hod}’. 
HaAung thus allowed liimself to be outwitted, he did not discoA’-er his blunder 
till it was too late to repair it. The Golden Rock had been carried by the 
English gi’enadiers and a party of 800 sepoys, A\dien the French infantiy hasten- 
ing forwai’d to relieve it had reached only half way. Major LaAvrence folloAred 
up the advantage he had thus gained with signal ability, and ultimately dioAO 
off the whole body of the enemy in confusion. Had the Tanjoiine horse pur 
sued as they ought to haAm done, instead of remaining mere spectators of the 

flight, a decisive Auctory would have been gained. 

Tlie enemy, after tbefr defeat, encamped in a strong position at Wej'con a >• 

Bothamies two miles west of the city; and Major LaAArence endeaA’Oured to turn 
re.nfcrcea. ftsainst tbemsefrcs by occup}dng the Five Rocks, situated abou irc 


conn- 


miles fai-tlier south, and thus interposed betAveen the enemy and tlie op 
try from wMcb they drew their supplies. He had fnghtened 
mycoudali to Mootachellinoor, on the south bank of tim Cauvei}, o * . 
the south-west extremity of the island of Seringbam, and f j 
decidedly when aU offensiA^e movements on ])is part were . udc } * 


more 
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The enemy had received a reinforcement equal in strength to the whole English 
force. It consisted of 400 Em-opeans and 2000 sepoys, with six guns, together 
with 3000 Mahratta horse, and a great number of peons or native infantry, 
under the command of Morari Bow. The Europeans of this reinforcement 
had arrived at Pondicherry in June. Had they been immediately foz'warded 
to TricMnopoly they would have given the French such an ascendency as 
must have been decisive of the campaign. Most fortunately Dupleix detained 
them nearly two months in the Carnatic for some purpose connected with the 
gratification of his vanity, and thus lost a most favom’able opportunity for 
decisive action. 

The Madras presidency on their part were not idle ; and on hearing of Du- 
pleix’s reinforcement, determined to strengthen Major Lawrence with every man 
that could be spared for the field. Having succeeded in mustering 237 Em’o- 
peans and 300 sepoys, they sent them under Captains Ridge and Calliaud by 
sea to Devicotta. Major Lawrence moved eastward to meet them, and after 
a sharp action, in winch the French were decidedly worsted, the junction was 
happily effected. Both parties having now received aU the reinforcements they 
expected, were anxious for a trial of strength. ‘ 

On the 20th of September, 1753, Major Lawrence drew up his army in 
order of battle at the Fakir’s Tope, a mile and a half S.S.W. of the city. The 
enemy, encamped between the Sugar-loaf Rock and the Golden Rock, and 
covering a considerable space behind, showed no inclination to accept the chal- 
lenge. Major Lawrence determined to attack them next day, but concealed his 
intention by ordering his tents, which, in expectation of battle, he had sent to 
the city, to be brought back and pitched in their former place. At night the 
tents were again sent back, and the whole army rested on their arms, with orders 
to be in readiness at four o’clock the next morning. At this horn' the armj^ 
began to move in profound silence ; and by a sudden obscmration of the moon, 
which had before been shining brightly, the fii’st division amved within pistol- 
shot of the Golden Rock before they were discovered. Then sudden fire so dis- 
concerted those in charge of the rock, that they hurried off, leaving two field- 
pieces, which they had loaded with grape, imdischarged. Before the confusion 
thus caused in the camp could be repaired, the British in three divisions kept 
advancing, with reserved fire and fixed bayonets, on the left flank of the French 
battalion stationed at the Sugar-loaf Rock, while the sepoys attached to the 
divisions kept up a constant fire on swarms of Mysorean and other fugitives, 
who were fleeing in aU dhections. The whole of the British battalion, consist- 
ing of 600 men, arrived in an unbroken line within twenty yards of their French 
antagonists. The latter were commanded by M. Astruc, who did the utmost to 
bring them into order, and even prevailed upon them to receive the English 
fire before they gave thens. In tins encounter Captain Kilpatrick, who led the 
ficrst division of Enghsh, feU desperate^ woimded. His place was taken b}' 
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_ Captain Calliaiid, who, hy dexterously wheeling round and gainiiw the left 
flank of an entrenchment, behind winch the French battalion was postil, poured 
in a close fire. The grenadiers at the same time pushing on with then bayonets 
drove them crowding upon their centre. A well-levelled discharge fi-om tla' 
centre and left of the British battalion in front completed the confusion, and 
the rout became irremediable. The victory was noAv gained ; but the Tanjorine.s 
again prevented it from being so complete as it might have been, by remaining 
to plunder the camp, when they ought to have been pursuing the fugitives. The 
loss of the enemy in Europeans amounted to 100 killed and nearly 200 taken 
prisoners ; among the latter was M. Astruc, regarded as imdoiibtedly the best of 
the French officers. On the British side not more than foitj'- Emopeans were 
killed or wounded. 

The eneni}^, though still mustering about 30,000 infantry of all sorts, and 
16,000 horse, were so dispirited that they did not venture bejmnd Seringhain, 
and allowed provisions of all kinds to be poined into the city in such abimdance, 
that a six months’ supply was easily pro^dded at a moderate rate. It was 
deemed advisable, however, in order not to encroach on this sujijily during tiio 
rainy season, which was now at hand, that the troops should quit the city and 
be carried into cantonments. Witli this view Major LavTence, after reinforcing 
the garrison, so as to make it strong enough with ordinary vigilance for any 
attempt that might be made against it, removed to Coilady on the frontioin 
of Tanjore, from which abundant supplies could be obtained, without the ncce.'?- 
sity of escorting convoys. The Tanjorines were peimitted to return home, but 
not without great reluctance on the part of Major Lawn-ence, wdio susjiccted, and 
as it afterwards ajipeared on too good grounds, that tlie king would scarcely be 
induced to send them back when the campaign should be resumed. 

The enemj^ remained in the island of Seringhain as inactive as if a cc.'^.s.ntinu 


of hostilities had taken place ; and, so far from endeavouring to take advantage 
of Major Lawrence’s absence, allowed the market of Triclnnopol}' to be regulnih 
supplied in abundance from the siuroimcling country. In the bcgiuiiing ei 
November the}'’ received a reinforcement of 300 Europeans, 200 or 

natives, clnefl}’’ of Portuguese origin, and 1000 sepoys. Even lliisdid not 
them more adventurous, and they remained as if determined to atteuijit uftliuig 
till Major Lawrence should again appear and challenge them to encounter iii'n 
in a new campaign. This a]->paTent indolence was ])art of a scfieine. It li 'd 
been conceived possible to take TnchhioiKdy by .surprise, and the obj^'t u-'V 
was to lull the garrison into a iiilse .security. 'J’lie circumsi.-inc-s w. re n-'t un- 
favourable. Captain Dalton, whose vigilance and exjK'nence were mi.v- -tu! lu 
detecting and frustrating several plots, liad .sailed for England; .-.inl C-pniu 
Kilpatrick, on whom the command liad devolved, was still confined t- h-d v.u * 

his wounds. • ; 

The point selected fur assault was Dalton’s b.attery. the s.-tne : 


linin' 
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in the letter of De Cattans, who, after obtaining what was equivalent to a pro- a d. 1753 . 
mise of pardon, had been unjustifiably hung by Major Lawrence. It was situ- 
ated on the west side, near the north-west angle of the walls, and had once 
formed part of a gateway. This part, so far as it jutted beyond the waU, had 
been converted into a solid battery with embrasures ; the remainder retained its 
original form, and led b}^ zigzag passages inclosed between teivaces to a gate in 
the inner wall. The enemy had learned, both fi-om the letter of De Cattans 
and from deserters, the exact mode of entrance, and must thus have been aware 
of the difiiculties which it would be necessary to sm mount, but they still pre- 
ferred the battery as the most accessible point of attack, because the ditch imme- 
diatety in front of it was almost choked up by a rock on a level with the water. 

On the night of the 2*7^1 November the greater part of the enemy’s army Assault SC- 
crossed over from the island. The Mysoreans and Mahrattas were distributed and^Lm-^*^° 
in parties round the walls, and by approaching the ditch and making other 
demonstrations, were to divert the attention of the garrison while the French 
battalion were carrying out the real attack, which was planned as follows : — 

At three o’clock in the morning 600 of the battalion were to commence the esca- 
lade, and the remaining 200, together with a large body of sepoys, were to wait 
at the outside of the ditch, ready to cross as soon as the escaladers should have 
gained an entrance into the town. The battery was guarded bj’" fifty sepoys 
and some European gumiers. All these were present and on the alert when the 
rounds passed at midnight, and yet the event proved that, three hom’s after, 
the gi’eater part had absented themselves, and the few who remained had fallen 
fast asleep. Owing to this gross breach of duty, the whole of the escalading 
party were able to cross the ditch and mount the battery without causing the 
least alarm. The sleepers being at once despatched with the bayonet, the assail- 
ants began to move forward, intending not to fire till they were fired upon. 

This intention was frustrated by an accident. Within the battery, close to a 
slight wall inclosing it at the back, was a pit thirty feet deep. It was not ob- 
served in the dark, and as several of the party screamed in tumbling into it, some 
shots were let off. This was alarm sufficient, and aU the garrison were instantly 
in motion. The French, aware that concealment was now impossible, turned 
the two guns which they found in the battery, and fired them into the town, 
together with a volley of firearms, at the same time endeavomlng to si/rilce 
terror by beating their drums and shouting Vive le Boil Captain Kilpairielc, 
still unable to leave his bed, gave his instructions with great coolness and ])r(i- 
cision to Lieutenant Harrison, the next in command, who not only execnliMl 
them but improved upon them, and by the precaution of keeping u]) nii Iuccm. 
sant fire on the passage leading to the gate in the inner wall, hilhul (be 
persons who were hastening forward to burst it open with a ivl.avd, 

The attack had now become almost desperate. From ilie I’nitipai'lH aiid l.is' 
races commanding the battery the garrison assembled at thcij’ pimln r,//}uiiioii<'<‘<l ^ 
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IV o g. . ,nio ( ,0 bohver.. the Wo walls, clomW tack iato ft 

.Kon- «■„ the v,e«- of elleeting thoh- escape, but the want of ladder n.ad[ 

T 0 ,”'“. ■’■, ■’ ‘‘“gl't of eighteen feet 

10 U xui (‘I O lie fhlch, nr on the rock on a level witb ifc. About 100 made 

( ns fle.sperafe plunp*; but the rest, cletcn-ecl bj ^vhat these suffered, crept into 
(he einhm.sntv.s or any corner timt gave soine kind of shelter, and as soon as 
daylighf npptvirc-d. nskcrl and obtained rjunrter. The number who thus surren- 
d.Tod was n()0; (he nuinher of those found killed within the works was sixty- 
s.^ven; and ol the IdO who took the fnghtfiil leap, few escaped 'ivithout being 
hi!!e.! or disabled. A\'{(h tlie exception then of the 200 who had remained oub 
side (lie ditch, (he whole French battalion wa.s in a manner annihilated by this 
fatal aK^iult. 'J’he noi.se of the tiring was heard at Coilady. On being m- 
lornuHl of (lie ra\ise Major Lawrence reinforced the ganison, and shortly after 
followed with his whole force. 

'J ho Kajah of 'J’anjoro, on the return of his troop.s, justified the fears which 
Major Lawrence ha<l entertained, by not only refusing to send them back, but 
giving unequivocal manifestations of hostile designs. Lupleix and Nunjeraj, 
by working niternatcl}’ upon bi.s liopcs and fears, had completely alienated him 
from his alliance with the nabob; and he was on the point of declaring himself 
openly, wIk'u the .sci’iou.s reverse .sustained by his new allies in their attempt on 
'j’richinopoly made liim pause. Imtated at his vacillation, Dupleix determined 
(o try the efibet of force, and engaged a body of 1200 Mahrattas to ravage his 
territoric-S. The rajah, who had dismissed his old general Monaejee, because he 
.su.cjmcted Iiim of being too friendly to the Engbsb, sent a new and incapable 
geneinl of the name of Ganderow, who made his arrangements so unskilftdlj". 
that the klalirattas ea.sily eluded liim, and continued their devastations with 
little interniption. In this way the whole of the eastern part of Tanjore was 
converted into a waste. 

Tlie rajah applied for assistance to Major Lamence, who, in promising it, 
complained of Ganderow’s inefficiency, and suggested the re-appointment of 
klonacjee. After considerable demur this suggestion was adopted, and Monaejee, 
sijortly after resuming the command, obtained a signal success. Proceeding at 
the head of 3000 horae, he found that the Malwattas, from ignorance of t e 
country, had got entangled between two branches of the Cauvery, which a 
sudden Hood had swelled so much as to leave no means of egress. Monaejee 
encamped at the point which he knew would first become fordable on the ^ ag 
of the watei-s, and before the Mahi-attas deemed it possible, crossed 
met them face to face. With their usual gaUantry, augmented by 
endeavoured to cut their way through the Tanjorines but were 
plJsed, rattoately, 800 of them lay dead on the field. Tie 
wed for a wse fate. In the spmt of a savage, Monaejee eansed 
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be impaled alive, and even extended liis barbarism to the dead 

, j. , , 1 j XI T X rri • 5 did not produce 

bodies to be suspended on the sm-roimding trees, ihis succesf, . ^ 

the effect 'wbicli might have been anticipated from it. The ra?*^ satisfied that 

,1 . T X 1 T V • j • x* 1 IIS command with 

the immediate danger was passed, dismissed Monacjee from h 

- V , j • X 1 r • i? • T\,r • T Tence as- he had 

a few compliments; and instead of reinforcing Major Lav 

promised, disbanded his troops as no longer necessary. 


While the nabob’s anny thus received no accession, and wf 


IS on the contrary The enemy 


again supe- 
rior in 
uuinLers. 


diminished by the necessity of increasing the garrison of y> 

sequence of the great number of Frencli prisoners detained in' ’ Y 

means of reinforcements, was able to muster 600 Europeans, - ^ fopasses, 6000 
sepoys, and nearlj’- 30,000 Mysoreans and Mahrattas. To tiese ajor 

Lawrence was unable to bring into the field more than 600 1800 

, T .1 . . T, /> the enemy were so 

sepoys. JNotwithstanding this enormous inequality of force, '' 

dispu'ited by their repeated defeats, that they did not venti^^ cross to t le 
south bank of the Cauvery. 

Trichinopoly had so long been the seat of war that there ^ ^ ^ around Tn- 

, 1 ,7 -r> -x- 1 n 1 irocure firewood by ciunopojy. 

standing in the plain around it, and the Lritisli could only p . . 

T X 1 X 1 XX V X i* x2 • -1 ‘ Then- provisions 

sending out detacliments to a distance of five or six miles n j m 

were obtained with still greater difficulty. These from whal” ^ ^ 

man’s Country were brought no farther than the skirts of s ant 

, , 1 -1 XI A. rp • XT nought nearer than 

about seven miles ; wlme tliose firom ianjore were not b « , 

eighteen miles, the merchants depositing them at TrictapoU^’ ^ ° 

that distance eastward on the banks of the Cauvery. The de emp oye 

,1 • • x' ,7 T , 7 7 less than 1 50 Euro- 

in escortmg the provisions from these distances were seldom , , . „ 

, T-i • 7x7 7 fhat this force was 

peans and 500 sepoys. Experience seemed to have proved „ 

sufficient, for from the beginning of J anuary to the middlf ^ ^ ' > 

, , , x- 7 .X j mi X by m readiness was 
seven convoys had been safely escorted, Ifie next convi- 

larger than any of these. It consisted of mihtary stores provisions, 

and required no less than 3000 bullocks. The escort was mpTO , 

portion, and composed of the grenadier company of 100 mc'^’ ty otiei mo 

orvA j A • i? A X Iffi less than a half of 

peans, 800 sepoys, and tour pieces of cannon. As not mu' 

^ ^ !i undoubtedly would 


the whole army was thus required, the more prudent plal 


have been not to divide it, but to employ it all as an esc 


fort. A more serious 


blunder was committed in intrusting the command of it 
experience and less ability. 


ito an officer of little 


The escort, which left Trictapolly on the morning of t ^ ~ aster sus- 


he 13 th of Eebmary, Serious dis- 

, , X • 7x -7 f ,7 X • +1 ^'evening. The foUow- tamed by 

reached KiUycottah, about eight miles farther west, in the ( .,, , the British. 

. .. . . . 7. X- b without any appre- 

ing mormng it was iommeying on in the same direction_,,, , ,, 

7 . ; 7 17,7 , 7 Eillycottah, along the 

hension of danger, and had proceeded two miles beyond ' 

7 • . o m 7 , ITT 7 7 7 7 7. hfy were seen moving 

skirts of Tondemans woods, when several bodies of cava„ j- j.i 

on all sides among the thickets and underwood. The or comman g e 


convoy had adopted the worst possible arrangement, for 1 


le had no more than a 


[ 
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histokv of a-ou. 

.ingle rktoo., in Ms front uml rx-ar. ,vMe tLe rest of the hoops ™-e Mshibmed 
in small bodie:, along the Hne of bullocks and carts. 3Iost. impi-ndent as tlii^ 
an-angenient was. he made no attempt to alter it, ^and left Ms troops e^o=ed to 
the sudden and impetuous onset of 12.000 3Jvsorean and MaMatta horse the 
latter commanded by iMomri Kow and Yoonas Mhan. and the former hr an 
officer of the name of Heiri Shig. and another, destined to ftitnre celebrity tmder 
the name of Hyder Aii. These cavahy formed only paii of a detachment whicli 
had been lying in wait for the convoy, and was composed, in addition to the 
cavalry, of 400 Europeans and 6000 sepoys, with seven pieces of cannon. The 
issue was not for a moment doubtful. Tiie sepoys at once flung down tlieir arms 
and fled. Tiie grenaffiei'S, who had gained so many lam-els in previous flcrhts. 
still distinguished themselves, and, writh the other eighty Em-opeans, wereseHintr 
rtieir lives as dearly as possible, when the French arrived, and much to their 
credit, obliged the 3Iahrattas to gi-ant quarter. Tins was the severest loss which 
the British had yet sustained diu-ing the war. The whole of these Europeans 
Avere either killed, or wonnded and taken piisoners The loss of the convoy 
scarcely deserves to be mentioned along with that of the troops, and yet must 
have been severely felt. Besides the whole of the provisions and military stores. 
£7000 in money fell into the enemy's hands. 

‘ The presidency of ^Madnts. on hearing of the disaster, made an exertion to 
repair it, and sent a detachment of ISO men by sea to Devicotta. There, how- 
ever. they were obliged to remitin till an opportunity slionld be fotmd of joining 
the camp in safety. Major Lawrence, though his Europeans had been reduced 
to' 400, still kept his position in the plain. It was now impossible, however, to 
draw supplies from Tanjore, both on accoimt of the distance, and because the 
rajah, acfaia disposed to leagtie with the enemy, discouraged Ms merchants from 
fru-nishing them. Tondeman's Conntry being thns the only resource, 400 sepoys 
were detached to collect them at Killanore. a village in the woods about twelve 
miles distant. The want of a body of horse was now severely felt, and the 
presidency, on the stiggestion of Major Lawrence, sent a deputy to the Kajah 
of Tanjore, for the purpose of inducing Mm to send a contingent. He was too 
irresolute and crafty to comply; and without declaring for any party, resumed 
Ins old same of neutrality. YTMle the nabob and British were thus left without 
an allv, a new danger was discovered. Treachery was at work in the city and 
the camp. Though it was fi-ustrated, the details are not tmworrhy of being 

recorded. _ r’v 

Mahomed Issoof who had enlisted into the British service under Cnve. ex- 
celled alike in valour and stratagem, and gradnaliy raised himself by merit to 
the cMef command of aH the sepoys. In this position he randered essentnd sj- 
Mce to Major Lawrence. Yot only did he possess a perfect knowledge oi 
conntrv, aid constantly procure inteUigence of the enemy's movements, bu le 
planned aU the marches of the convoys, choosing Ms times and Ins routes wit i 
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much dexterity, that during three months not one of the convoys of provisions a.d. ir64. 
coming from Tondeman’s Woods was intercepted. The enemy were most anxious 
to deprive Major Lawrence of his services, hut having no hope of corrupting his 
integrity hy a hrihe, endeavoured to effect then* object by a very base plot. A 
Brahmin, named Poniapa, acting as Indian interpreter to the British, necessarily 
possessed much of them confidence, and became privy to their most secret de- 
signs. This confidence, of which he was altogether unworthj'-, he shamefully Baseattempt 
betrayed by entering into a secret correspondence with the enemy, and ulti- jl^homed 
mately engaging to act entirely in their interest. In the course of tliis guilty 
intercourse it was resolved by aU means to get rid of Mahomed Issoof; but, as 
he was too much on his guard to be cut off by any kind of assassination, the 
following scheme was adopted : — A letter, addressed by the Mysorean commander 
Nunjeraj, was pui’posely placed so as to be intercepted. Captain Kilpatrick, on 
obtaining possession of it, carried it to Major Lawrence, who caused Poniapa to 
interpret it in their presence. It desired Mahomed Issoof and another sepoy 
officer to meet according to promise with some persons deputed by Nunjeraj, to 
adjust the time and mode of .betraying Trichinopoly, promising him, if the plot 
succeeded, an immense sum in money, and various other advantages. Mahomed 
Issoof and the other sepoy named in the letter were at once imprisoned, but a 
short investigation established their innocence, and they were released. Sus- 
picion now fell upon the proper party, and Poniapa, thougli refusing to the last 
to make any confession of his guilt, was blown from a gun. 

The first symptom of a favourable turn in the affairs of the nabob and his Aiurmiiig 

position of 

British allies appeared about this time, when Morari Bow, wffio had become tired the Brituu. 
of the war, picked a quarrel with Nunjeraj, by making some exorbitant 
demands for money, and, on being refused, withdrawing to an encampment on 
the north bank of the Coleroon. Another incident, which at first threatened 
very disastrous results, terminated triumphantly. On the 12th of May a party 
of 120 Europeans and 500 sepoys, with two field-pieces, set out under the com- 
mand of Captain CaUiaud, at four in the morning, intending to wait about two 
miles south of the Sugar-loaf Bock, for a convoy of provisions which had been 
ordered to advance from Tondeman’s Woods. The place where they meant to halt 
was an old water-tank, nearly choked up, though its mound wns nearty eirtire. 

The}’’ had nearly reached it when Mahomed Issoof, who w’-as riding in front, was 
surprised on ascending an emmence, by the neighing of his horse and the answer 
of it bj’' several others. On advancing to reconnoitre, he was fired at from the 
other side of the eniinerrce by several French troopers. The presence of the enemy 
in the very tank in which the paidy had determined to wait for the convoy was 
now certain. Captain Calliaud immediately prepared for attack, and by dexter- 
ously moving the sepo 3 ’S on the left, while the Eiu’opeans wheeled round to the 
right flank, placed the enemy between two fires, and obliged them to abandon 
the tank with precipitation. The daj’ was onlj* dawning when the action began 
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but there was now sufficient light to perceive that the enemy consisted of 250 
Europeans, with four field-pieces. 1000 sepoys, and 4000 Mysore horse. A smart 
cannonade immediately commenced, and both armies, attracted by the soimd, 
immediately prepared to take part in tlie engagement. Captain Polier, com- 
manding in the absence of Jfajor Lawrence, whom sickness had obliged to retire 
into the city, hastened forward with a)l his remaining troops, while the rest of 
the enemy’s army crossed over from Seringham. Wlien the two armies were 
tlius jritclied against each other, the inequality was seen to be enormous. On 
the one side stood the British battalion, mustering only SCO men, 1500 sepoys, 
and eleven troopers; on the otlier side 700 Europeans, fifty troopers, 5000 sepoys, 
and 10,000 horse; fortunately, from the cause ah’eady mentioned, none of them 
Mahrattas. With such odds a decisive victory was scarcely possible ; and the 
utmost, therefore, which Captain Polier projrosed, was to fight Ms way back to 


Barbarous 
proceedings 
of the 
enemy. 


tlie camp. Tlie English, defiling from the tank into the plain, marched onward 
in column, while the sepoys followed in a line at right angles with the rear of 
the battalion, and extending beyond it both on the right and left. In this manner 
they proceeded, galled by the enemy’s seven field- pieces, but suffering little from 
their musketry, which kept too far off to do much mischief, and without halting 
reached a second tank about a mile nearer the city. Just as they readied this 
post. Captain Polier, who had previously been struck, received another wound, 
which so disabled him that he was obliged to I'esign the command to Captain 
CalHaud. The fight being now visible from the walls of the city, Major Law- 
rence, although very ill, ordered himself to be carried to the top of one of the 
gates, and there beholding how his little army was hemmed in, trembled for its 
fate. While the enemy’s sepoys and cavalry wez’e drawn up opposite to three 
sides of the tank, the fomth side was menaced by the French. As the latter 
advanced, the three British field-pieces, brass six-pounders, capable of carrying a 
large quantity of grape-shot, and admirably served, did fearful execution. In a 
few minutes nearly 100 of the French battalion were stnick down. The rest, 
dismayed at the havoc, showed signs of faltering. Captain CaUiaud seized the 
favourable moment, and sallying out with all the Europeans, gave a voUey so 
well levelled that an indiscriminate flight immediately ensued, and continued till 
the fugitives were fairly out of cannon-shot. The rest of the enemy were not 
slow to follow the example, and the whole hastened back for Seringham ; the 
British, satisfied with their victoiy, did not attempt pursuit. In the evening 
the convoy reached the camp in safety. More depended upon its arrival than 
the enemy seemed to have been awai’e of Had they succeeded in preventing 
it, mere want of provisions would have obliged the victors to decamp for Tanjore 
the very next day. 

The enemy, ashamed and enraged at their disgraceful defeat, sought to weak 
their vengeance in any quarter where it could be done without much danger, 
and fixed upon Tondeman’s Country, from which Trichinopoly had di-awn t e 
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giva(or part of its supplirs niter 'rimji)n' IumI ceased to send them. Afcordingl3’‘, a.d. ir.M 
on the ver\’ .^eeoml ni^'ht alter (Jieir (lef'cut, M .Mais‘<in, the Fi’ciieh eoinmaiider, 
with all Ills hnropeajis dOUO ^epiu-.s, nn<l «()()() hoi>c, anddeid^' entering tli.'it 
<\nintr3'. I'eg.in t<> c-ainnit <‘ver\’ species of ravage 'J’he JVtl^’gar 'I'ondeinan, who 
l>ad seni'’ waiiuug <*t th'dr appreaeli, had caused his p('Oj)h* to remove with their 
rattle and rdfl (ladr elhets into the depth of the forest.s, wliith(‘r it wa.s imjio.s- 
sihle to lidlow tlesn I he invtiders, in consiapjenee, eould do notliing HKfie tlian 
irratii^' th<>n’ itnj' it' Jit maliee Itv luirning eiiipl v vill.'ige • lii' ;ipj)oinled of the 
plunder w'iueh t fu v he.d ant iejoat-’d. t hev carried (heir fleja edat ions int/» Taniore, 
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pnrcliase of Ms retreat; or if tliis were refused, the destruction of Gandeiw's 
detachment would avenge the slaughter of the Mahrattas, and the harharities 
practised on those of them who had been taken iirisoners during a former cam- 
paign. Thus stimulated both by interest and revenge, Moraii Eow, cros.^iii(r 
the Coleroon and Cauvery by night, with 3000 of his best troops, ’surpnsed 


Ganderow at day- 
break, and so com- 
pletely defeated liim 
that only 300 of his 
whole force escajied. 
3Iajor Laiweiice ar- 
rived at Tanjore 
only two days after 
this defeat, and vas 
consequently' able to 
negotiate with tlio 
rajah imderthe most 
favourable circum- 
stances. The result 

was that Monacjee was not only reinstated in his command, but appointed 
prime minister in room of Succojee, who had hitherto been the great obstacle 
to a piermanent British aHianee. 

Major Lawi'ence was again in possession of an army sufficient to enable 
him to cope with the enemy. The Company’s force consisted of a battalion 
of 1200 men, some of them topasses, and 3000 sepoys, with fourteen field- 
pieces; to these were added 2500 Tanjorines and 3000 infantry, under Mon- 
acjee. A considerable reinforcement had also been expected under 'Maphuzc 
Khan, the nabob’s elder brother. As the legal heir of Anwar-u-din, his right to 
the nabobship was better than that of Mahomed ; but as he was taken prisoner 
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in the action in which his father was slain, he was enthely overlooked in th** 
new arrangements, and on obtaining his liberty found it necessary, after eon- 
siderable hesitation, to recognize the validitv of his brother’s title. He had, ni 
consequence, been placed at the head of a body of troops nominally belonging <> 
the nabob, but made them entirely subserffient to Ids own purjioses, ami Knind 
so many pretexts for delay that the army was at last obliged to set out v it limit 
him. The wliole troops furnislied by the nabob, therefore, were only hi-' own 
guard of fiftv horse. On entering the plains of Trichinopoly, eneinnheud a ith a 
considerable convoy, ilajor Lawi’ence found that the enemy, who had pn \ londy 
fixed their camp at the Five Bocks, had quitted it and adi’am-id .•a^tv-aid. m 
dispute his further progress. Botli armies drew up in or-Jerof battle: am 
the apparent resolution with which the Frencli moved to the attaek, a < - < 
engugement was expected, buddenly, however, ;ittei imluiin,. 
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cniinonacle with great steadiness, they wliceled mind before coming Avitliin a.d. itm. 
mnshet-shot. and began to retreat with some ajipcarance of confusion. Major 
Lawrence was ])re])aring to pursue wlien lie a.scerlained tliat tlie retreat of the uefc.'vtofa 

iitrat.ngcm. 

French infantry was only a leint to cover an attack upon the convoy. The 
plan was. that wliilc tlic Britisli battalion were engaged with the imagined pur- 
suit, H 3 'der, at tlic liead of the jM v.sore horse, should wheel round and fall upon 
the rear, where the baggage and provisions were dejiosited. Hyder's impetu- 
osity and eagerness for })lunder frustrated the stratagem. B 3 ' making his attack 
prematurely-, he succeeded in canyiug off only thirty-tive carts, laden partly 
with arms and ammunition, and partlv with baggage belonging to the British 
ollicers. This loss Avas more than comjiensatcd by the result of the action. The 
French, bc.sides .sustaining a virtual defeat, had 100 of their battalion killed or 
wounded, Avhile only eight of the Briti.sh fell. After jirocecding to Trichinopoly 
without further interrujition, and lodging the stores of provision in its maga- 
zines. ^Major Lawrence made several attempts to bring the enemy to a general 
engagement. Instead of accejiting his challenges they retired as he advanced, 
and finally quitted the plains on the .south side of the Cauvery, to establi.sh 
themselves once more in the island of Seringham. 'i’he commencement of the 
rains prevented further military operations ; and before a new campaign could 
be undertaken, a great change in French East India politics was effected. To 
various occurrences which preceded and contributed to this change, it is neces- 
sary now to attend. 


CHAPTER VIL 

Proceedings of Salabut Jung and Bussy — Grc.at .accession of territory to the French — Attempts at nego- 
tiation — Duplebc superseded returns to France — New arrangements — Anival of a British fleet — 
Return of Clive — Destruction of pirates at Gheriah. 




■■■a that influence had been exercised, and made him almost 
ii ' .'bsolute disposer of liis fortunes. The French commander 
talents Avhich enabled him to take full advantage of his 
position, blit found a strong party at Salabut Jung’s court disposed to thwart 
liim in aU his proceedings. At the head of this party was Seid Laskar Khan, 
who, though he hated Bussy in his heart, ivas such an adept in cunning that he 
not only persuaded him of his sincere friendship, but had been invested with the 
office of dewan by his special recommendation. No sooner, lioivever, was he 
firmly seated in this office than he threw off the mask and took open part with 


I. \ iiTJT JUNG, indebted for his appointment of Soubahdar of French 
! ■ ■ ■ I )eccan to French influence, naturally clung to Bussy, through the Deccan, 
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tilths.' who wore joalons of RulabulJung's Kreiich partialities, and disposed to 
take any steps lliat iniglit seem necessary to cotintcmct them. Wliile they were 
on (iu> watt'h for an opportunity, Bussy, worn out by anxiety and fatigue, fell 
sick, and departed, ly (he advice of lii.s jihysieians, to se(juester liiinself from all 
bnvine'^s at Masnlipatain, now become, along witli a largo tract of the adjoinino- 
territory, <*n(irely a I'reneli jiossession. Ilis enemies were immediately on the 
alert, ami made it their (ir.'-t bu'^inoss to get rid of the French troops and sepoys 
whom lbm>y had left b(>hind, under the jwetext that the}' were the best security' 
of Sal.abnt Jung's pemon and authority against botli foreign and intestine fo&% 
but realty for the purpose ,>f eontrolUng his measures. Tiie ta.sk thus under- 
taken by the di'w.’in and his associates was delicate and ditlicult. >Salabut Jung, 
who was detieient in personal courage and .sagacity, was unwilling to paii with 
the troops; and tlu' trooj>s (hems<>lves, consisting of an Furopean battalion and 
oOOO .sepoys. ;dl paid by Bussy himself and acting entirely under Ms orders, 
would liave resist' d any overt attempt to di.sband them. Underhand measures, 
therefore, were resorted to. Fimt, the jmy which had been furnished at ceiiain 
regidar jteriods rv.as withheld; and when tlie troops complained, the reason 
assigneil was. th.at sevend of the ]u-ovinees at a distance from Hyderabad, where 
the soiibalidar was then holding his court, had failed to replenish the treasury 
by the nsu.al payment of revenue. As the most effectual remedy, it was suggested 
that the (ivops should he sent to enforce tlie collection of it. By this device 
they allowed themselvo.s to be scattered over the country in detached parties. 

One imj^ortant ditliculty beirrg thus overcome, the dewan next persuaded 
Snlabut .lung that his ju-esence was imj'teiutively r-equired at Amrungabad. 
Hoi'o the ruer'c distance Morn the French settlerrrents tended greatly to diminish 
French inllucnce. while the absence of the greater part of the battalion arrd 
se]ioys removed all approbension of clanger from any opposition wliicb they 
might have beeir disjrosed to ofi'er to the removal of the court. Meantime the 
tivops sent to collect the revernre made little progress, because thwarted by 
secret orders from the dewan himself, and their pay in consequence* became more 
irregular tbair ever. Hissrppointment. clamour, and desertion had consequently 
begun to prcAmil. when Bussy. informed of the state of afiairs, and the causes 
which Irad pi'oduced it, made his appearance in Hyderabad He had previously 
given orders to adl the scattered demchments to meet him there, and hence on 
his arrival found himself at the head of 500 Europeans and 4000 sepoys. IVith 
some diinculty having appeased their discontent, and satisfied their most pressiirg 
wtvurs, bv money obtained partly from the treasury and partly on his own 
credit with native bankeis. he took the bold resolution of marching uncalled 
Avith his whole force to Aurungabad, a distance of SOO miles. MTrat had now 
occurred might be repeate-d. and he was determined that in future the pay 
his troops would be clrawn from some source over wMch the French Company 
had full amd tmdividei eontr'''! 
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After a considerable delay, caused bj'- the rainy season, he commenced his a.d. ms. 
march, Seid Laskar Khan and his adherents wei'e in consternation, but many 
reasons inclined Bussy to act with moderation. Instead of adA’^ancing dmectly 
to Aiu-ungabad, he lialted at some distance, to giA'e an opportunity for the 
adoption of conciliatory measiu’es. Salabut Jung, avIio still retained his French 
partialities, Aras ready at once to concede AvhateA’-er might be asked of him ; and 
the dewan, AAdio had at one time bethought himself of taking refuge in the 
strong fortress of Doav- 


letabad, aa^as delighted to 
discoA'er that his peace 
could be made on terms 
which personally cost 
liim notliing. Bussj’' had 
still more reason to be 
satisfied, for the object 
of his journey had been 
fidl}’’ accomplished. The 
pajmient of his troops 
had formerly depended 
on sources AAdiich might 
easily be cut off b3^ acci- 
dent or design; it AA^as 
noAv secured by the allotment of a permanent revenue, not liable to be inter- 
fered AAoth by natiA^e officials, but placed under the absolute control of the 
French East India Compan}’-. This reA’’enue was deriA’^ed from a tract of 
countiy called the Northern Circars, Avhich, along AAuth Masulipatam and the 
adjoining district previously ceded, made the French absolute masters of a line Great acces- 

_ •' Sion of ter- 

of coast extending about 600 miles along the Bay of Bengal, from the ntorytotho 
mouths of the Kistna to the Temple of Juggernaut, near lat. 20°. At a mode- 
rate estimate' the revenue of the whole could not be less than £500,000 
sterling. This immense gi’ant having been made AAdth a special Anew to the 
maintenance of the French troops, was strictly speaking revocable the moment 
these troops should be AAdthdi’awn from Salabut Jung’s serAuce; but no such con- 
tingency Avas then contemplated, and it appears to have been perfectly under- 
stood that, when the French were established in possession, nothing but force 
Avould suffice to deprive them of it. But how could such force be successfully 
employed? The chain of mountains bounding the Circars on the west formed 
an almost impassable bander to any invasion from the Deccan, wliile their long 
line of coast made it easy, if attacked, to employ aU the resources of the other 
French settlements in their defence. This consideration had not escaped the 
notice of the dewan, who endeavoured Arithout success to tempt Bussy to 
exchange the Circars for an inland territory of much greater extent and value. 
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Tlic ninbitioiis scl;cine.s wliich Duplcix liad long meditated, and wMch aimed 
at nothing Ic.ss than the establishment of French ascendency throughout the 
Deccan, seemed now in a fair way of being accomplished. Hitlierto, however, the 
war in the Carnatic had been a .serious obstacle. It foimed a constant drain on 
tlic i-esonrccs of the Fi-encl; Compaii}'; and what was woise, did not compensate 
i'ov the cost b}* a;;}’ adequate return. Beyond the Coleroon the position of afFaiis 
was still more unfavourable; and, after all the exertions which had been made, 
the sujmriorit}' remained decidedly Avith the Briti.sh. Could it be possible to 
come to some anungement Avith these fonnidable riA’als? If thej' could be 
induced to quit the field, a host of difficulties AA'ould at once disappear. The 
ju-acticability of sojue such arrangement, and the ad\'antages that would natu- 
rally folloAv from it, had been repeatedly luged iqmn the attention of Dupleixl\y 
his cmploj-em; and though he Avas little disposed to adopt a peaceful polic}’', he 
deemed it expedient so far to defer to their AA'i.shes as to make fonnal proposals 
of negotiation to the Madi'as pi*e.sidency in the beginning of 1754. 

The English Company, Avhose finances had suffered seA*erely during the war, 
Avere still more desirous to terminate hostilities, and had repeatedly urged the 
presidency to embrace the fimt opportunit}' of securing so desu-able a result 
There AA-as thus little difficulty in making the preliminary airangements for a 
conference. The place selected for this puipose was the Dutch settlement of 
Sadrass, situated on the road between ]\Iadras and Pondicherry. Here the 
deputies appointed by the two comixinies met on the 3d of January, and opened 
the business b}* mutuall}’ producing their j^rojDosed basis of negotiation. It was 
at once perceiA'ed that their A-iews were totally in-econcilable. The English Com- 
pany insisted that hlahomed AH shoidd be acknoAvledged !Nabob of the Carnatic, 
and the French that Salabut Juncr should be acknowledsfecl Soubahdar of the 
Deccan ; in other words, each insisted that the other should jield the whole that 
had been at issue in the contest. As matter’s stood, Salabut Jimg and Mahomed 
Ali were merely representatiAms of the two riAml companies, and the recognition 
of either Avithout any mocHfication of their irowers, or any effectual check on the 
abuse of these, would haA^e been to place the one compan}'' entirely at the others 
mercy. Tliis was too ohvious nob to be seen, and yet the negotiation was 
allowed to proceed, though there was no common point from which it could 
start. In the coiuse of the discussions which followed, the French produced 
seA^en patents, two from Muzzuffer Jimg, four from Salabut Jung, and one from 
the Great Mogul. Those fr’om Muzzuffer Jung and Salabut Jang, inter alio, 
appointed Dupleix commander from the Kistna to Cape Comoi’in, and gave him 
the wdiole territories of Arcot and Tiichinopolj^ after Chimda Sahibs death 
The patent fr’om the Great Mogul was in the foi'm of a letter confirming aU the 
gi’ants which Salabut Jung had made in favoiu’ of Dupleis; and his allies. Tim 
Engli.sh Company also professed to be in possession of patents from Mazir Jimg. 
Ghazi-u-din, and the Great Mogul. giAung and confirming the nabobship of the 
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Carnatic to Maliomed AJi. Tbongli the patents thus founded upon •were contra- a.d. itm. 
dictory and neutralized each other, it is not impossible that they may all have 
been genuine ; for at this period of political confusion in India, there was little 
difficult}'- in obtaining any kind of document that might be wished, provided a 
sufficient sum of money was paid for it. Several suspicious circumstances, how- Negotiations 
ever, made the genuineness of the patent from the Gi’eat Mogul, wliich the IStLs. 
Frencbhad produced, more than questionable. The seal was proved to be that 
of a former reign ; and when attention was called to the circumstance, Dupleix, 
instead of courting examination, suddenly withdrew it and all his other docu- 
ments, on the ground that those which Mahomed Ali was alleged to have in 
his possession at Trichinopoly had been offiy promised, not produced. As the 
production certainly ought to have been mutual, the objection was so far well 
fomided ] the absiu'dity, shared alike by both parties, was in hypocritically endea- 
voru’ing to give a semblance of legality and equity to acquisitions which had 
originally been made in defiance of both, and were still only maintained by the 
sword. After a large amount of quibbling and tergiversation, the whole nego- 
tiation ended in smoke. Much recrimination followed, and the only result was, 
to leave both sides more exasperated than ever. 

In carrying on the war in India the English Company were placed at a great 
disadvantage in being left to depend entirely on their own resources, while the interferes. 
French Company were directly countenanced and supported by their govern- 
ment. They had therefore good reason for the remonstrance which they pre- 
sented to the British ministry, calling upon them to take the necessary steps 
either to terminate the war, or to fuimish the resources by which it was to be 
carried on. The former alternative was adopted, and the position of matters 
in the East became the subject of an earnest correspondence between the two 
governments. After various conferences in London, between the Earl of Hol- 
derness, principal secretary of state, and two deputies sent over fi’om Paris, the 
British ministry, dissatisfied with the little progress made towards a settlement, 
began to prepare for the worst, by equipping a squadron of men-of-war for the 
East Indies. The French ministry, made aware by this decisive step that pro- 
crastination would no longer avail, began to act in earnest, and entered into an 
arrangement by which the disputes of the companies were to be settled on a 
footing of equality. In order to carry out this arrangement, it was necessary 
that commissaries should be appointed to adjust the terms. Had talent and 
experience only been required, the choice of the’ French Company would natur- 
ally have fallen on Dupleix ; but the policy about to be adopted was so opposed 
to that which he had all along p-ursued, that some degree of suspicion justly 
attached to him, and he was considered ineligible. But if ineligible to be 
appointed a commissary, to adjust the terms of a settlement, he was obviously 
unfit to be employed in giving effect to it, and could no longer be permitted 
to hold the government of Pondicherry. He was therefore superseded by 
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A.i>. mi. M, Godeheii, a director of the French Company, who arrived on the 2d of Aiifaist, 
7~i754f, inve-sted with absolute authority over all the French settlements in the 

Dupiefe 6u- East Indies. It is easy to conceive how bitterly Dupleix mu.st have felt when 

porsedcd by , n i j • n J. 

Godcheu, thus compelled to resign. Even when deprived of the substance of power he 
clung to its shadow, and was permitted during the two months which elapsed 
before he took his final departure for Em-ope, to gratify his vanity by wearing 
the dress and parading the streets with all the insignia belonging to him in his 
imaginary capacity of Nabob of the Carnatic. The fact of his being gmtified 
by such an exhibition proves liim to liave been devoid of true dignity of 
cliaracter, and makes it impossible to take much intere.st in his futui'e foidune-s. 
Yet his fate was hard. He had not only spent his life, but embarked his wliole 
fortune in the service of the French East India Company. From them, there- 
fore, he was entitled to generous treatment. So far from this, they would not 
even do him justice, and he was obliged to seek it by a law process, Avhich was 
still pending when he died, ruined and broken-liearted. 

.\',Toemotit Immediately on his arrival, M. Godeheu entered into communication with 

betw’cen tlio 

two com- Mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, and gave proof of his good frith and anxiety 

]) vines ^ settlement by releasing the company of Swiss soldiers who liad been cap- 

tured while proceeding in countiy boats for Fort St. David. A favom'able 
answer was returned, but meanwhile botli parties continued their warlike opera- 
tions. The Frencli received a reinforcement of 1200 men, of wliom GOO were 
hussars under tlie command of Fitscher, a partisan of some reputation; a still 
larger accession of force was made to the Britisli, by the arrival of the squadron 
above mentioned. It was commanded by Admiral Watson, and consisted oi 
three ships, of sixty, fifty, and twenty guns; together with a .sloop of war and 
several Company’s ship.s, having on board the 49th regiment of 700 men, under 
command of Colonel Adlercron, forty royal artilleiymen, and 200 Company re- 
cruits. The superiority was decidedly with the British, and probably had .some 
effect in inducing M. Godeheu to propose tei-m.s so reasonable that they were at 
once acceded to, so far as to ju.stify a suspension of ho,stilitie.s, on the lltli ot 
October, 1754. Its duration was fixed at three months; but before tbc.sc 


It'S terras. 


expired, the terms of a treat}'-, conditional on the approbation of the two com- 
panies in Europe, were adjusted, and became tlie basis of an eighteen montli.s 
truce. -'The leading principle of the treaty wa.s, that on the east coa.st ol 
India the two companies should be placed on a footing of peifect equality. With 
this view it was stipulated that they .should for ever renounce all Tkloori.^li 
government and dignity, never interiere in quan-els among native prince.s, and 
restore to them all places and pos.sessions except t])o.se wliich the treaty, when 
made definitive, should expre.s.sly re.serve; that in I’anj ore the Engl i.sli .should 
retain Devicotta, and the French Carrical, with the districts at present attached 
to each ; that on the Coromandel const the Engli.di .slionhl retain Fort St 
Georc-e and Fort St. David with their jire.sent di.stricts, and the Frendi Pondi- 
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clieriy, with either an additional district or a new settlement between Nizam- a.d. 1754. 
patam and the Gnndlacaina, to compensate for the deficiency of the settlement 
of Carrical compared with those of D'evicotta and Fort St. David; that at Masu- 
lipatam a district should be formed equal in extent to the island of Divy in 
the same ■\ficinity, and then a partition should be made by mutual agreement, 
giving the district to the one company and the island to the other ; that to the 
nortliAvard of Masulipatain, and within the Northern Circars, each company 
sliould have four or five subordinate factories, merely as places of trade, without 
any district attached to them, and so situated as not to interfere with each other. 

TiU the treaty was made definitive by its ratification in Ein’ope, existing pos- 
session should be retained by both companies in conformity with the principle 
of idh possidetis, but dining the truce no new acquisitions should be made, and 
the allies should either be bound to act in accordance with it, or be repelled by 
the troops of both companies in the event of then making an attack upon either. 

In this treaty the French Company apparently made the larger sacrifice. Ambiguities 
Their revenues within the territorial limits over which the treaty extended had treaty, 
been augmented dining the war to at least £700,000 per annum, while those 
acquired by the English Company fell short of £100,000. By consenting to an 
equality of possession, they renounced an income nearly equal to the whole 
difference between these two sums. Such at least seems to be the plain mean- 
ing of its leading stipulations, and yet it must have been understood differently, 
for Bussy’s connection with Salabut Jung underwent no change in consequence 
of it ; and, as if in direct defiance of the very first article, he continued to fight 
his battles as before. It may be alleged that it was impossible for him to do 
otherwise, as this was the condition on which the Northern Circars had been 
made over to him. The moment the troops were withdrawn, the Circars would 
have reverted to the lailer of the Deccan, and thus the principle of uti possidetis, 
which, according to another stipulation, Avas to be maintained so long as the 
treaty remained only conditional, would have been violated, to the manifest 
damage of the French Company. In point of fact, then, the suspension of hos- 
tilities was only partial; and Avhile the English Company were specially excluded 
from attempting anything in the Carnatic, there was nothing to preA’^ent the 
French Companj^ fi-om endeaA’-ouring, through the intervention of Bussj^ to 
extend their influence, and pave the Avay for the establishment of a complete 
ascendency in the Deccan. It soon appeared that this Avas not the only serious other 
flaAV in the treaty. The allies had been made parties to it without being con- 
sulted, and could not understand Avhy they should be obliged to foUoAv in the 
Avake of foreign mercenaries, and make peace and Avar at their dictation. Nun- 
jeraj, in particular, continued to linger in Seringham, and openly declared that 
he would neA’^er quit it excepting for the piupose of making himself master of 
Trichinopoly. The nabob on his part was equaUj’^ warlike ; and haAung little 
. fear of the Mysorean, now that the French Avei’e under an obligation not to 
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assist liinij began to meditate an expedition against Madina and Tinnevellj. 
Strange to say, the Madras presidency, as if they had already regarded the treaty 
as a dead letter, were no sooner applied to than they agreed to fin-nish 500 
Europeans and 2000 sepoys for this expedition. The French remonstrated 
against this proceeding as a violation of the tnice; but as they were themselves 
setting a similar example in the Deccan, little attention was paid to their 
remonstrance. 

The nabob and his brother, Maphuze Khan, who was now acting as his repre- 
sentative in the countries south of the Goleroon, jomed the expedition with 
1000 horse; but the detachment was commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Heron, 
an officer lately anived from England. Major Lawrence had previously left for 
Madras witli the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the king’s service — an honom’ 
winch, so far fr'om rewarding him according to liis merit, did not even compen- 
sate for the marked slight which he received when Colonel Adlereron, as his 
superior officer, superseded him in the chief command of the British forces in 
India. The expedition set out in the beginning of February, 1755, and, after 
some detention and loss among the Colleries, one of whose polygars made a 
vigorous resistance, gained undisputed possession of Madura. Tinnevellj’- made 
no resistance, and all the sm'rounding country professed submission to the nabob. 
It was soon found, however, that the submission was only nominal. The tri- 
bute promised was not paid, and the whole amount of revenue realized fell far 
short of the expenses of the expedition. In consequence of this unexpected and 
most unsatisfactory result, a rigid inquiry was instituted, and Colonel Hunter, 
convicted of having increased his privmte fortune by presents obtained at the 
sacrifice of his public duties, was dismissed the ser-vice. 

During these transactions the Mysoreans, who had continued to linger at 
Seringham, in the hope tlrat force or intrigue might yet put them in possession 
of Trichinopoly, suddenly marched off to meet a double danger which was 
threatening their own territory. Balajee Rao had appeared on the finn tiers 
with his devastating Mahrattas, and at the same time Salabut Jung was advan- 
cing at the head of an army to exact alleged arrears of tribute. Part of this 
army consisted of the French battalion headed bj'- Bussy, who in consequence 
found himself in a very awkward position. By the terms of his service he could 
not refuse to follow Salabut Jung on any expedition wliich it pleased him to 
undertake; and jmt how could he, as the aAmwed servant of the French Companj, 
take parft in an expedition against the Mysoreans, Arith whom they had long 
been and still were in alliance ? From this dilemma Bussy relicA’ed himself bj 
dexterous diplomacjn By acting as a mediator between the parties he induce 
the Mj’-soreans to accept Salabut Jung as a protector against the threatens 
Mabratta iuA-asion Balajee Rao, thus intimidated, was ca.sRy bribed to desij 
from his intended inAmsion; and Salabut Jung, after encamping nnclei the Ara^ 
of Seringapatani, consented to an arrangement which gave him a large .sum m 
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payineni of past arrcai-s, and a promise of punctualitj’^ in the future payment of a.d. ms. 
tribute. 

The British squadron under Admiral Watson, having no prospect of active An-ivniof 
emjdoyment on the Coromandel coast while the treaty between the two com- uoiniay. 
panics subsisted, returned in tlie beginning of November to Bombay. Here a 
considerable lunnbcr of troops had recently arrived from England, for the pur- 
pose of acting in concert with ]3a1ajee Bao in an ex]icdition which he had agreed 
to undertake against Aurungabad, the cjqntnl of the Deccan. It was hoped 
that Salabut Jung, thus attaclced, would be frightened into a com])romise, and 
induced to break off his connection with Bu.s.sy, a.s (ho only efl'ectual means of 
securing his own .sifot}’. This expedition had been jdanned in England before 
the conditional treat}' with the I'^rench was known, and the presidency of Bom- 
bay, taking the change of circumstances into consideration, resolved to abandon 
it. Clive, who had arrived with the troops with the rank of colonel in the 
king's service, and the appointment of governor of Fort St. David, was of opinion 
that the expedition would not amount to a violation of the treaty, and urged 
that no time .should be lost in carrying it into cfi'cct. His opinion, however, 
was overruled ; the more easily, perhaps, that the original command of the ex- 
pedition had been destined, not to him, though he was unquestionably best 
entitled to it, but to a Colonel Scott, on whom ministerial influence more than 
merit had conferred it. By Scott’s death, indeed, Clive had actually succeeded to 
the command, but the presidency were not to be moved from the view the}’" had 
at first taken ; and it was determined to employ the whole naval and military 
force then at Bombay on another expedition, as to the justice and expediency 
of which no doubt co\dd be entertained in any quarter. 

The west coast of India had long been infested by' a liody of pirates, who tuo Angrin 
preyed indiscriminately on the vessels of all nations, native and foreign, and 
carried on their depredations so boldly, .systematically, and successfully, as to 
have become in fact a formidable naval power. Kanhojec Angria, under whom 
they first acqun-ed importance, was at one time commander of the Mahratta 
fleet, and in this capacity held the government of Sevenidroog, a strong fort 
situated on a small rocky island close to the coast, about seventy-eight miles 
south from Bombay. In course of time, finding himself strong enough, he 
aspired to independence, and haAong gained over a large portion of the fleet, set 
his old masters at defiance. A war ensued, but the results were so unfavourable 
to the Mahrattas, who Avere not only worsted at sea, but so vigorously encoun- 
tered on shore, that they at last, in 1713, consented to a peace Avhich, in return 
for a promise of allegiance and tribute, left Kanhojee in possession of ten forts 
and sixteen places of less strength, with their dependent villages. It is not to 
be supposed that when he had thus succeeded in reaping the fruits of his depre- 
dations, he Avould fortliAvith desist from them. On the contrary, he was only 
emboldened to extend them, and continued to levy what he called his chout by 
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tlH‘ iii.Hs(>nniin:itf jihin.ior ..f :,!1 j-lnp.s that, came Avitliin ]m reach. iUong the 
\v1k,]c coa^-t, from the vicinity of Jiomhny .‘-(nitlnvarrls to tliat of Goa, his vi-.se].s, 
protected l.y forts, ami .sheltered Avithiji creeks and the moiitks of the numerous 
small streams mliiel. descend from (he 'Western Ghauts, Jay ready to pounce on 
any liapless yesse] that Jiiight chance to J,eave in .siglit. In canying on their 
depredations tile pirates derived great hicilitics from the nature of the naviga- 
tion. 'Die .sea and land 1 . 2 ve;:es Jdou' alternately in the twenty-four houm, 
dividifig the day liet\e(‘en them. J he laiid href';ce.s. however, do not reach more 
than forty milc.s out to .sf.i. and hence V{.<sels, in order to profit hv them, must 
keep within that distance troin the coast. 7 hey were thu.s obliged to run into 
the Very dango-r which they were aTi.xious to avoid, and fell a frerpient and ea.s}' 

]»rey to Kanhojee’.s fleet oi rjrohs 
and rjoll i vats. 7'he.se two clas.se.s 
of ve.s.sel.s, which, for mercantile 
ptirjio.s-e.s, are .still in common 
n.se f>n the IMalahar coast, were 
admirably adapted for predator}’ 
w.'irfare. The grab.s, varj-ing in 
burden from SOO to 1 50 tons, and 
made bi-oad in jiroportion to 
their length, for. the pinpose of 
dniwing little Avater, earned a 
A Gnu i-rr..m.'..:v,„. nuinbcr of guns, two of them 

from nine M twelve pounders, jilaced on the main deck so a.s to fii’e through port- 
hole.s over the jirow, and the rc.st, u.sually six to nine poimdei'S, fitted to give a 
broad.side. The gallivatsS, which never exceeded scA'cnty tons burden, combined 
the double advantage of .sailing and row boats. Besides a A’ery large triangular 
sail, they were provided Avitli foi’ty to fifty stout oai^s. Avliich enabled them to 
act as tug-s to tlie grabs, and pull tliem even in a calm at the rate of foui’ miles 
an hour. Thus attacked, it was scai’cely possible for a merchant ve-ssel to escape. 
Pier enemies keeping at first at a .safe distance, plied her Avith shot till they had 
dismasted her or thoroughly damaged her rigging', and then, as she lay helpless 
in the water, either compelled her to strike, or boarded her by sending forward 
a number of gallivats, each Muth from 200 to 300 men. 

The East India Company tried both force and negotiation with Kanhojee. 
After an ineffectual attempt to coerce him in 1717, Mr. Charles Boone, then 
governor of Bombay, tried the effect of a AViitten remonstrance, and in Norem- 
ber, 1720, receh’ed a long and rambling, but A’eiy characteristic answer, inAvhicb 

■ This is a ship with three masts, a pointed prow, at a very early period. The pointed prow which 
and a bowsprit. Its crew consists of a nicodar or distinguishes the grab belongs to the andoo con- 
captain, and a few clasMes or Moorish saUors. The Btmeiion, and is not met “_^y other conn ^ 
grabs are built at Bombay, where it appears that The Portuguese have imitated it in their In 
navigation was brought to some degree of perfection ships.-SobTn, Les Bindom. 
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Kanliojee, instead of seeking to disguise or palliate the principles on which he A.n. 1755. 
acted, says : “ As touching the desire of possessing what is another’s, I do not 
find the merchants exempt from this sort of ambition, for this is the way of the 
world ; for God gives nothing immediately from himself, but takes from one to 
give to another. Whether this is right or no, who is able to determine ? It little 
behoves the merchants, I am sure, to say our government is supported by vio- 
lence, insults, and piracies, forasmuch as Maharaja (wliich is Sevajee), making 
war against four kings, founded and established his kingdom. This was our 
introduction and beginning, and whether or no by these waj’-s this government 
hath proved durable, your excellency well knows, so likewise did your prede- 
cessors.” ^ In 1722 the British and Portuguese, the latter furnishing the land Different 

° ^ expedition^! 

forces, and the former three ships of the line under Commodore Matthews, made against 
an attack on the strong fort of Kolabah, at that time the chief seat of Kanhojee’s 
power ; but his usual good fortune, or the cowardice of the Portuguese, saved 
him; in 1724! the Dutch, with seven ships, two bomb-vessels, and a body of 
troops, made an equally unsuccessful attempt on Viziadroog or Gheriah. These 
ignominious failures strengthening a prevalent belief that the forts attacked 
were really impregnable, the reduction of them was abandoned as hopeless ; and 
as the only other alternative, the Company were reduced to the necessity of 
giving convoy to their merchant ships by means of a naval force, which was 
maintained at an amiual expense of £50,000. The expense of this expedient 
was not the worst part of it. Humiliating as it was, it proved unavailing ; and 
Kanliojee, only emboldened by the ineffectual resistance opposed to his ravages, 
continued them with more daring, and on a more extended scale. At his death, 
in the end of 1728, he was possessed of immense wealth, a powerful fleet, and a 
territory stretching 100 miles along the coast, and backward to the mountains. 

Kanliojee Angria left two legitimate and three illegitimate sons. The former Successful 
were recognized as his successors, and fixed their residence, the one at Kolabah 
and the other at Severndroog. Ultimately, after various changes, produced 
partly by domestic dissensions and partly by foreign influence, the succession 
passed to one of the illegitimate sons, called Toolajee, who made Gheriah his 
capital. It was against him that the squadron under Admiral Watson and the 
troops under Colonel Clive were now about to be employed. His depredations 
committed on all ships not bearing his passport had been severely felt, as well 
by the Mahrattas as by the Bombay presidency; and both as early as 1751 had 
come to a mutual determination to put him down as a common enemy. Actual 
steps, however, were not taken till 1755. The very year before, the pirates had 
given new proof of their formidable power, by attacking at once three Dutch 
ships of fifty, thirty-six, and eighteen guns, bui’ning the two fii'st, and captmmg 
the last; and it was resolved, at the earnest entreaty, of Balajee Bajee Bao, the 
Peishwa, to attack TooHjee Angria both by land and sea. At this time neither 

> Duff's History of the MtOtraUas, vol. i. p. 459. 
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Admiral Watson’s squadron nor tlie troops from England had anived The 
land forces -wmre accordingly furnished entirely by the Mahrattas, -who of coiii’se 
retained the command of them; but the ships, consisting of the Company's 
marine force, the Protector, of forty-fom* guns, -vvith a ketch of sixteen guns, and 
two homh-vessels, and a ATahratta fleet of seven grabs and sixt)^ gaUivats, v*ere 
placed under the sole command of the Company’s chief naval officer. Commodore 
J ames. This great armament must have made it almost impossible to doubt 
of its sufficiency, and yet such was the exaggerated idea entertained of the 
strength of Angria’s forts, that the presidency instructed the commodore to con- 
tent himself with blockade, instead of risking the safety of his vessels by attack- 
ing them. If such were the fears of the presidency, we can hardl}' blame tlie 
Mahrattas for being still more timorous. On anchoiing jfifteen miles north of 
Sevemdroog, and disembarking the troops, in number 10,000, to proceed the rest 
of the way by land. Commodore James learned that the enemy's fleet was Ipng 
securely at anchor within the harbour of Sevemdroog, and might, by stealing 
upon it dmdng the night, be so effectually blockaded, as to make escape impos- 
sible. He made liis arrangements according!}* ; but the Mahratta admiml, after 
promising liberally to second him, soon found that he had promised more than 
he was able to perfoim. His officei’s refused to stir before morning; and tJui", 
as much perhaps from treachery as fi'om cowardice, appeared in sight only in 
time to alarm the enemy, and enable them to put to sea with all their ships. 

Commodore James, after a chase, continued till the approach of night made 
it fruitless, returned to Sevemdroog. Beside the fort of this name on the island, 
there were three other forts on the mainland, within point blank distance of it 
These, though originally built for the purpose of keeping it in check, had after- 
wards fallen into Angria’s hands, and now formed part of its defences On 
retmning dispirited from the chase, the commodore found the Alahratta army 
engaged in lajdng siege to the land forts. Such at least was the name which 
they gave to their operations ; but there could not be a more ludicrous mi'-nomcr, 
for they were fining only from a single gun, a four-poimder, at the di.stance of two 
miles. To keep ujr a blockade for the purpose of assisting such besiegers would 
have been worse than futile; and it was therefore evident that, if the in‘'tnictioii'> 
w*hich the excessive caution of the Bombay presidenc}* had dictated were liteially 
observed, this expedition against the Angria ])irates would nccc'^'^arily janve, 
like the others which had preceded it, a complete failure. Bather than expo-' 
himself and his employers to such disgrace, Commodore James deterniint d to 
act on his own re.'^pon Ability, and try the effect of a hoinhardinent Hie u^ul* 
soon justified his doci.sion. In the coui-sc of a single day Sevemdroog, vhi'di 
imaginan* fears had magnified into an impregnable fortre.-s, liuiig out a Hag o, 
truce, and the land forts almo-t immediately followed the example Aft<>r tie 
brilliant exploit the fleet and amn* proceeded north six mile-', and atta. Led the 
fortified idand of Bancootc, which yielded almost without a .diow of r- id.-iiee 
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The Mahratta commander was so elated by a success which far exceeded his a.d. i 765. • 
utmost hopes, that he endeavoured to tempt the commodore by an offer of 
200,000 rupees to continue his career of victoiy, and complete it by the capture 
of Dabul. another of Angria’s strongholds, situated on the coast about eight 
miles farther south. The commodore's ovni ndsh would have been to comply 
vdth this proposal, but having alread}’ exceeded his instructions he did not ven- 
tiu'e to act without express sanction. In the hope of obtaining it, he hastened 
off in the Protector to Bombay. Here, however, notwithstanding his unex- 
pected acliievements, the presidenc}’’ were still haunted by doubts and fears, and 
he was reluctantly compelled to desist from further operations. 

Such was the state of matters when the Bombay’’ liresidency, by the arrival Tooiajeo 

Angrin’fl 

of Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, found themselves in possession of a etronghoia. 
powerful force, for which, from tbeir determination not to employ the troops in 
the Deccan, as original!}’' intended, they had no immediate eccasion. In these 
circumstances, the work which Commodore James had so ably begun, naturally 
suggested itself and it was determined to strike at the root of Toolajee Angria's 
power by attaclcing Viziadroog or Gheriah. This place, .situated about 170 
miles south of Bomba}’', was very imperfectly knoAvn lay Europeans, and figured 
in their imaginations as a fortress built, like Gibraltar, on an inaccessible rock, 
and at least equal to it in strength. So prevalent was the idea, that it was 
deemed prudent, before actuall}’- undertaking the expedition, to reconnoitre. 

With this view Commodore James proceeded with the Protector and two other 
ships, and, undeterred by the fleet which lay crowding the harbom’, advanced 
sufficiently near to the fort to obtain a full .survey of it. His report was, that 
Gheriah, though undoubtedly strong, was very far from being impregnable. Its 
.site was a rocky promontory, connected with the mainland by a narrow belt 
of sand, and stretching south-west about a mile in length by a quarter of a mile 
in breadth. The face of the promontory all round, where washed by the sea, 
formed a continuous precipice about fifty feet high. Above this rose the foidifi- 
CAtions, consisting of a double wall flanked with towers. The sandy isthmus 
contained the docks where the grabs were built and repaired; and immediately 
beyond, on the north, was the harbour, partly formed by the month of a stream 
which descended from the Ghauts. 

Commodore James returned from his smwey in the end of December, 1755 ; Preparations 

^ to attack it 

hut nearly six weeks were afterwards spent in making preliminary aiTangements. byan united 
Some of these related to the terms on which the Company and the Mahrattas jxahratta 
were to co-operate, and it was expressly stipulated, that while the former were 
to obtain Bancoote and five adjoining -villages in perpetuity, Gheriah, if taken, 
should belong to the latter. Another arrangement related to the distribution of 
the spoil which was expected to fall ‘to the actual captors. With this the two 
governments could not well interfere ; but it is difficult to stand how, in 
making this arrangement, the undoubted title of the M - '"’ro 

VOL. I. 
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. A.D 1T5G. tion was altogether overlooked. Without paying the least regard to it, a com- 
mittee of ten officers, representing the British naval and military forces about to 
be employed, met at Bombay, and made a distribution among themselves of the 
anticipated prize-money. In thus excluding their allies the British were 

distribution guilty of au act of premeditated injustice. So mercenary, indeed, was the spirit 
wliich they manifested, that the two services were on the point of quarreUing as 
to the principle of division adopted. Clive’s rank as colonel entitled him only 
to the same share of prize-money as a naval captain ; but it was contended on 
the part of the army, that his position as their commander-in-chief entitled liim at 
least to share equally with Rear-admiral Pococke, who was only second m com- 
mand in the navy. As neither service would give way, the quarrel would have 
proved serious had not Admiral Watson succeeded in terminating it by volun- 
teering to make up the difference claimed out of his own pocket. There was, 
doubtless, generosity in the sacrifice thus offered by Admiral Watson, and gene- 
rosity also in the conduct of .Clive, who, when the actual deficiencj^, amounting 
to £1000, was afterwards tendered to him, refused to accept it ; but it would have 
been more creditable to themselves individually, and to the services over which 
they presided, had they in the first instance recognized the just claims of their 
allies, and afterwards, instead of countenancing, sternly rebuked the liiggling 
and rapacious spirit manifested by their subordinates. On a review of the 
whole transaction, it is difficult to agree with Sir John Malcolm, who thinlcs it 
“pleasing on this occasion to record the conduct of both the naval and the mili- 
tary commanders,” though at the same time he cannot refi'ain from censuring 
" that spirit of plunder, and that passion for the rapid accumulation of wealth 
which actuated all ranks.” ^ 

E-xpcdition The expedition, consisting of four ships of the line, and other vessels. 

Giieriah. amounting in all to fourteen, having on board a battalion of 800 Eiu'opeans and 
1000 sepoys, sailed in the beginning of Februaiy, 1756. The ]\Iahratta army, 
under Ramajee Punt, had previously advanced from Choul, a town and seaport 
twenty-three miles south of Bombay On the appearance of the fleet, Toolajcc 
Angria, in alarm, left the defence of the fort to his brother, and repaired to the 
Mahratta camp, where he endeavoured to avert his fate, by proposing terms of 
accommodation. Had he succeeded, the Malirattas, on gaining possession, wouM 
doubtless have amply compensated themselves for the meditated injustice of 
excluding them from a share of^the plunder. The British, convinced that thn 
was their intention, and pei-haps conscious that their onn conduct afforded too 
good a justification of it, saw that no time was to be lost. The morning after 
their arrival. Admiral Watson having summoned the fort vdthout receiving an\ 
answer, gave orders to prepare for action. The fleet, di-awn iqi in two ])arallfl 
divisions on the north side of the promontory, opened on the fort at the distance of 
only fifty 3’ards, %vith 1 50 pieces of cannon and the niortam of five bomb-ketche-. 

‘ The Life of Hohcrl, Lord Clive, vol. i. p. 
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Witliiii ten minutes, one of the grabs which crowded the harbour was set on fire 
by a shell, and the whole of the piratical fleet, which for fifty years had been 
the terror of the l\Ialabar coast, was in flames. Before night set in, the enemy’s 
fire was silenced, bnt no surrender was offered. There was little doubt that the 
fort would be obliged to succumb, and the great question now was how to secure 
the spoil. According to the report of a deserter the !Mahrattas were to be put in 
po.ssession of the place on the following da 3 ^ What would then become of the 
prize-money, about the distribution of which the two services had been prema- 
turely quaiTelling at Bombay? Once accessible to such dexterous pillagers, every 
vestige of it would speedily disappear. This was to be prevented at all hazards ; 
and therefore, as if the capture of the fort had been onl}^ a secondary object, or 
as if the ilahrattas, to whom the delivery of it in the eveirt of its captru'e was 
guaranteed by treaty, had no right to take po.ssession, Clive landed his troops, 
and took up a position commanding the onl}' approach to the fort by land. The 
i\Iahratta commander, finding himself outwitted by this manceuwe, made secret 
overtures to Captairr Buchanan, the ofiicer on picket, and oflered him a bill on 
Bombay for 80,000 rupees (£8000) if he would permit him and a few of liis 
people to pass. The bribe, which would have I'endered the receiver infamous, 
was indignantly rejected ; but, as Duff remarks,^ “ it is a circumstance woi*thy 
of notice as elucidating the chai’acter of the times, that the Bombay government 
thought common honesty so rare, as to present Captain Buchanan vdth a gold 
medal in consideration of his extraordinary good behaviour.” 

The Mahrattas having been excluded access to the fort the bombardment 
was renewed, and at length, on the afternoon of the second da}’^, on an intima- 
tion by the garrison to the advanced guard of the troops on shore, that they 
were ready to sm-rendei', Clive marched up and took possession. The. captors 
had reason to congi’atulate themselves on their good fortune. Though the can- 
nonade had destroyed the artificial works, the rock still formed a natm'al bul- 
wark, against which, if it had been valiantlj'' defended, nothing could liave 
availed but regular approaches on the land side. Within the fort were formd 200 
pieces of cannon, six bi’ass mortars, a great quantity of naval and military stores 
of all kinds, and value in money and other effects to the amount of £120,000. 
This sum was divided as originally arranged at Bombay. The Mahrattas got 
rrothing, and when they complained were told that whatever claim they might 
have had was forfeited by the treacherous attempt to bribe a British officer and 
obtain possession for themselves. It may be so ; but, in considering the justice 
of the case, it is necessary to remember that those who now accused them of 
want of good faith had been the first to set them an example. It has been 
already merrtioned, that in terms of a treaty made between the Company and 
the Mahrattas, the former obtained possession of Bancoote, with some depen- 
dencies, and the latter were, in the event of its capture, to obtain possession of 
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Gheriah. Strange to say, the Comi)any now showed great reluctance to fxilfil 
their part of tlie agreement. Gheriah, it was thought, would he a most valuable 
acquisition to the Bombay jn-esidency; and therefore, Avlien delivery was asked 
b)' the Jlahrattas, j\lr. Bourchier, the governor, endeavoined to evade the obli- 
gation on ]deas so frivolous as to be disgraceful. At first a compromise was 
attempted, and Bancoote was ofiered to the Mahrattas in exchange for Gheriah. 
n il indignantly refused, a list of grievances was concocted, and the 

M.uiraitas iMahrattas were told that they had failed in peifonning their part of the treaty 
— they had not properly fixed the limits of the Bancoote cession — the}' had not 
delivered iqx the person of Toolajee Angria — and the Peishwa had contracted 
for a sujiply of goods from the Dutch. The last grievance, though evidentl}' 
regarded as the worst of all, had nothing to do with the point in question, and 
the other two Avere frivolous jxretexts Avhieh scm-cely deserved examuiation. 
!Mr. Bourchier himself ultimately seemed ashamed of them, and the Mahrattas 
were put in possession of Gheriah. Pendiuff the dispute the British squadron 
and troops remained to influence the issue, and did not return to Bombay till 
the beginning of April Shortly after, they sailed for Madivas, AA'hich Avas 
reached on the 1 2th of j\lay. CHa'c’s ultimate destination AA'as Fort St. DaA'id, 
Avhere, by a singular coincidence, he entered on the duties of his office on the 
20th of June, l7o6, the A'ery day on AA'hich Calcutta fell into the hands of Sm’ajah 
DoAvlah. Nabob of Bengal. This eA'ent, Avith the causes which led to it, and the 
momentous consequences by Avhich it AA'as folloAA'ed, must noAv be traced 


CHAPTER Till. 


St.ite of Beng:al — Adniinisb-ation of Jaffier Klian, Sluy.ali-u-din Khan, Seiferaz Khan, .and 

All A'erdy Khan. 

ENGAL. united as it usually was with Behar and Orissa, formed 
so important a bi-anch of the Mogul empire, that the goA'ernment 
of it became an object of ambition to the leading members of the 
imperial fomily, and the as^^imnt-s to the throne of Delhi Avere 
more than once indebted for their success to the sineAA's of AA'ar 
st.ui' of furnished by its revenues. In the war of succession which was waged on the 

i.eiis-u. Qf Amungzebe, Bahadur Shah. aa'Iio, as the eldest son, xindoubtedl} 

possessed the best title, would in aU probability haA-e found it imaA-ailing, had 
he not been opportxmel}' furnished with the means of carr}-iug on the contest by 
the arrival of his son. Azim-u-Shan, with the treasxmes Avhich he had amassed 
as Ticei'oy of Beng-al. At a later period, AA'lien. on tlie death of Bahadur Shah. 
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A7Ain-\i-Shmi made an iiveflectual atlcmpl. lo scix.c tlie ilironc, to the’ prejudice a.d 1707. 
of his elder hrother. u'ho succeeded, and reigned fur n short ])ei‘iod under the title 
of Jehaudar Shah, Farokshir, Azim-u-Shau’s son, found an asylum in Bengal, stuoor 

. , , . ° n'Migal. 

where ho had for a time, nominally at least, lield the ofiice of Adecroy, and Avherc 
he remained secure till he was able U) issue at the head of a force which proved 
victorious, and placed him on the imperial throne. 'J’hcsc, however, were the 
last instances in which Bolhi ma}’ be said In have received its emperors from 
Bengal. Vast political changes Avero in progrc.ss, and the time Avas cA'idently 
approaching A\*hen the authority of the Great jMogul, though it might still con- 
tinue to be formally recognized, even in di.stant jirovinccs, Avould cease to have 
any real existence. Tlie causes tending to this re.'^ult in Bengal Avcrc not so 
A'isiblv manifested as in the l^ecoan. but thcA' had long been at Avork, and had 
made its goA'crnoi-s A'irtually independent. 

As early as the time of Aurungzebe, a governor of ]3engal, avIio nfterward.s •inrnorKimn 
acquired celebrity under the name of daflier Khan, liad begun to cherish ambi- 
tious designs. He Avas the son of a poor Brahmin, and sjient tlie earl}* part of 
his life at Ispahan, in the service of a Per.sian merchant, Avho had purchased him 
as a slaA'c, and educated him as a Mahometan Avith his own children. On the 
death of the merchant ho obtained his freedom, and returned to India, Avhere he 
Avas employed in a subordinate situation by the Dewan of Bcrar. His expertness 
in accounts and general bu.sine.ss habits brought him under the notice of Aurung- 
zebe, Avho made him dcAvan succe.ssiA'ely of Hyderabad and Bengal. The latter 
position gave him full scope for the display of his talents ; and by the intro- 
duction of A’arious improA'ements he added gi’catly to the amount of the reA’’enue. 

, He thus rose high in the faA'our of Aurungzebc, but at the same time incurred uno.uiy 

. O’ ^ ^ history. 

the hatred of the Aucero}', Axim-u-Shan, Avho Avas so offended by his interference 
in all pecuniary ti'amsactions that he sanctioned a plot against his life. As 
much by his coui-age as his good fortune he escaped the daggers of the assassins, 
and aftei-Avards proceeding boldly to Azim-u-Shan’s palace, upbraided him as 
the author of the crune. The Aucero}’’ coAvered before him, and made solemn 
protestation of lus innocence ; but the dcAvan was not to be duped, and took the 
most effectual measures both to manifest his suspicions and guard against a 
repetition of the attempt. Besides transmitting an authenticated statement of 
the' whole circumstances to Am’ungzebe, he quitted Dacca, where the vicero}’ 
resided, and removed, Avith all the officers of the dewanj’', to Moorshedabad, Avhich 
in consequence ultimatel}’- supplanted Dacca as the capital of Bengal. In return 
for the dangers he had run new honours Avere confen-ed upon him ; and at the 
time of Am’ungzebe’s death he was not only deumn of the three proAonces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, but also invested Avith a large share of military 
authority. 

Fortunately for Jafiher Khan the contest for the succession to the throne 
called aAvay Aziin-u-Shan from Bengal, and thus dehvei'ed him from the enemy 
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A i> fi'oin Avhom lie l.jul nio.sfc to fcai-. Farok.sliir, indeed, Avas left to act as lii.s father’s 
dejnity, hut his authorit}', never confirmed at Delhi, Avas easily set at nought; 
and Jafiier Kiian, .bearing, among other lofty titles Avhicli Aurungzebe had con- 
. fened upon him, that ii<iw ah, or nabob, continued to extend and con.solidate 
Ids ]ioAver. All imjiortant and confidential situations Avere filled by his OAvn 
relations and dejiendants; and though he had many enemies at court, he Avas 
able to render all their machination.s pOAverless, by the regularity Avith Arhich 
lie transmitted the revenue, increased by his exertions from £1,000,000 to 
•Cl,. "500.000 sterling, d’o a court so needy as that of Delhi, there could not be a 
greater recommendation of the merit of a proA'incial goA'ernor than the punctual 
arrival of long trains of bullock-carts laden Avdth boxes of treasure. Still more 
to conciliate favour, tlie strong military escort Avhich accompanied each train 
brought Avith them, as presents to the omjAeror and his ministers, numbers of 
ele{)hants. horses, antelopes, IniAvks, .‘shields made of rhinoceros hides, sumi-d- 

blades, Silhet mats, 
Dacca muslins, Cossim- 

bazar silks, and various 

( 

articles imported by 
Europeans.^ The nabob, 
Avell aAvare hoAv much 
his favour at court de- 
pended on these trans- 
missions, Avas careful to 
make them as Avidely 
known as possible, and 
gave them all the ap- 
pearance of great public events. He himself, accordingly, attended by his 
principal officers, accompanied the convoy some miles from Moorshedabad ; and 
besides intimating its approach by regular despatches to the vizier, caused it to 
be recorded and published in the i-oyal gazettes. By this publication he not 
only relieved himself from responsibility in the event of the convoy not reach- 
ing its destination, but gave the necessary information to the governors on the 
line of route, and left them without excuse if they failed to proAude for its safe 
transport through their territoiies. 

Jaffier Khan, presuming on the importance of the serAuce which he thus ren- 
dered, and being by nature strongly inclined to arbitrary measures, often stretched 
his authority to the utmost, and was guilty of many acts of oppression towards 
both natives and foreigners. The desire to increase the revenue furnished him 
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riACKEnY on ni'LUDCK-CAHT * — From Sol\-yji, Lcs Hindous 


» Stewart’s Hislory of Bengal, p. 380, of the towns )f Hindoostan. The Hindoo carters are 

2 The hackery is a cart consisting merely of an iron without mercy for the oxen yoked in the hackeries ; 
a\le, traversed by two large bamboos, and is used for they sit on the pole, and twist the tails of “6 poor 
conveying merchandise; the whole is made of wood oxen in the most cruel manner, pamng them at 
without any piece of iron. They are common in many same time with sticks pointed with iron. i>oCvyn. 
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with a pretext for numerous exactions. He was too clear-sighted not to per- u. it‘jo. 
ceive how much foreign commerce contributed to the general prosperity of the 
countrj^ and he was therefore disposed to deal liberally with Mogiil and 
Arabian merchants, strict^ ])rohibiting the custom-house ollicers from demand- 
iug more than the prescribed duties of 2.J, 2 )cr cent, and the regulated fees. The 
Europeans, on the contrary, he regarded Avith the utmost jealousy, and avouIcI 
fain haA'e expelled them from the country altogether. He haled them AAutli all 
the rancour of j\Iahometau bigotry; he belieA’’ed them to be polilically dangerous; 
and he could not undei-stand Avliy the English in ^^articular should be exempted 
Irom duties Avhich all others AA’ere obliged to pay. Under the influence of such 
feelings, he soon made them aAvarc that they must either forego this jmAulege, 
or compensate for it by presents rencAved as often as he chose to intimate that 
he expected them. The SA’stem thus pursued proA'cd so cai:)ricious and oi^pres- Deputation 

^ •' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , of the Com 

su^e, that the East India Company resoh'eil to bring their case under the notice pany to 
of the emperor, bj’’ sending a deputation or embassy to Delhi. The result of this 
embass}’’, AAdiich took jilace during the reign of Farolcshir, has been already men- 
tioned. That monarch — influenced, j^tartly by the magnificence of the presents 
which the ambassadors brought Avith them, parti}’- by the grudge Avhich he bore 
the nabob for haAnng not only treated him su2>erciliously Avhen lie Avas nominal 
Viceroy of Bengal, but also openly set him at defiance AA^hen he would liaA^e 
supplanted him in his goA^ernnient ; and, aboA’-c all, by gTatitucle to the surgeon 
of the embassy for eflecting a cure on his person after all the natiA’-e physicians 
had failed — gi'anted the demands of the Company to their utmost extent. In 
point of fact, hoAA^eA’-er, then success AA’-as only pai-tial. The nabob, Avutliout A^en- 
tming to question the authority Avhich conferred the jArivileges, put his oaa’-u 
interpretation upon them, and was thereby able to render some of them inopera- 
tive. Still a A’-ery decided adA^antage had been gained ; and Portuguese, Arme- 
nian, Mogul, and Hindoo merchants, fixing their residence in Calcutta, in order 
to enjoy the protection of the English flag, added rajAidly both to its pofiulation 
and its wealth. 

Dm-ing the troubles which preceded and immediately folloAved the deposition 
and death of Earokshir, he quietly looked on, as if he had been an unconcerned Khan at 
spectator ; but as soon as Mahomed Shah seemed firmly seated on the throne, he 
resumed his intercourse Avith Delhi, and by sending his usual escort of revenue 
and presents, found no difliculty in obtaining a confirmation of his government. 

This, however, was now of comjAaratiA'-ely little consequence to him personally, as 
he was far advanced in years. An object nearer his heart was the continuance 
of the govemment in his family. He had no son, and wished to give the suc- 
cession to Serferaz or Suffraze Khan, his grandson by an only daughter. Her 
husband, Shujah-u-din Khan, was still alive, and thought himself better entitled 
to the government than his oaaui son, who indeed had no claim to i t e xcept what 
was derived from the fondness of a doting grandfathp^’ ■ intrigued ' ' 
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successfixUy thwarted the designs of Jaffier Khan, who, nnahle to 
obtain the government for Ms favourite, did all he coidd to compensate him In- 
delivering to him on his death-bed the key of all his treasures and valuable^ 
and appointing Mm by will both Ms public and Ms private successor. 

Immediately on the death of Jaffier Khan, in 1725, Shujah Khan and Ms 
v.ox-b of son, who appear previously to have kept each other in the dark as to their real 
intentions, came to an undei-standing. The former accordmgly took quiet pos- 
session of the government ; and the latter consented to wait till the succession, 
now assumed to be hereditary, should open to Mm by course of natmv. At 
the time when Shujah Khan thus seated Mmself on the musnud of Bengil, 
he was and had long been deputy-governor of Orissa. Shortly after he had 
fixed his residence at Cuttack, the capital of this government, a person named 
Mirza Mahomed, related to Mm by marriage, arrived with Ms two sons, and 
were all admitted into his serMce. The two sons — the elder named' Haji 
xVhmed — the yorrnger Mii-za Mahomed Ali. but better known by the name of 
Ali Ver-dy Khan — weiv men of talent and education, and made themselves so 
usefirl to Shrrjah Khan, that they obtained a complete ascendency over him. As 
a matter of coru-se they accompanied Mm to Bengal, and became influential 
member's of his goverrrment. Serfeinz Khan, in implement of the agreement 
made with his father, became Dewan of Beng-al ; but all the real power centred 
irr a council consisting of the above two bretheis, and two Hindoos — the one, Boy 
Alrmr Chinrd, who, rmder the name of comptrcfller of the household, performed 
all the drrties pertaimng to the office of dewan, while Serferaz Khan only 
nominally held it — and the other the imperial banker*. Juggut Seat. 

His For a time the mildness and equity of Shrrjah Khan’s government contrasted 

with the severity and mjustice wMch had too often charncterized 
the measures of Jaffier Khan. All Ms cormcil were men of talents, and without 
having r*ecourse to the oppressive exactions of Ms predecessor, the revenues were 
so well rnarraged. thvat he was able even to incr*ease the customary sum sent to 
Delhi. He thus stood hieih in favoru* at that court, and not ordy obtained, with 
manv honora-able titles, a confirmation of the jrovernruent of Benc^al and Orissa, 
but a i-e-annexatiozr of the proMuce of Behar. w'Meh had beeir dissevered from d. 


T’r» 
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TMs apparvirt mci'ease of power rrltrruately proved the ruin of his family. 
The goverrmrerrt of Behar fell vacant, and the nabob coruruitted the fatal mh- 
take of conferring it on Ali Verdy Khan. This crnfty and talented favourite 
preceeded forthwith to Patna, the capital, ami at the very out.'^et assumed 
almost recad state, being accompanied by an escort of ."000 troop.s The troe.bh’d 
<tate of the ccmntry was the pretext; but there cannot be a doubt that at tlu-; 
earlv period he was meditating the designs which he aftcrwani eairied ir.ti' 
execution. Shortly after his arrival at Patna, b.e took a body of Afgha.i;- u;ti' 
M< service. These, far superior in native courage aud discirdit’.e to the ordu’ '-y 
Indian troops, put Mm in po.-ssession of a power whicli could h-r.rdJy f.-il to g'.^e 
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him the victory when the struggle which lie contemplated should come to he a.d. 1730 
decided. Iiteanwhile, Shujah Khan ceased to fulfil the early promise of his 
government, and exchanged its cares for indolence and luxuiy. He was thus 
governor only in name, and left all important afiairs to he managed chiefly hy 
the influence of H:\ii Ahmed. The two hrothers were thus enabled to play 
into each other's hands, and make all necessary arrangements for an emergency 
which was expected soon to arise. They saw that Shujah Khan’s life was fast 
drawing to a close, and they deemed it unnecessary to disturh him in his pos- 
session. Towards his son, however, their feelings were very difhrent, and they 
had already set on foot a course of intrigue, hy wliich they hoped to gain over 
the court of Delhi to their interest, and set the claims of SeiTcrax aside. Before 
their schemes were matured, Delhi itself was in the hands of tl.e Persian con- 
queror, Kadir Shah, and Shujah Khan died. Ali Verdy Khan had previously nc.-itu of 
secured his nomination to the government of ,Behar, free from an}’' dependence icim«. 
on Bengal ; hut the higher objects to wliich his ambition pointed had not been 
secured, and Serferaz Khan took undisputed possession of the government in 
accordance ndth his father’s will, which, while it appointed him heir, hound 
him to act in all afiairs of moment hy the advice of Haji Alnned, Roy Alum 
Clmnd, and Juggut Seat. Serferaz, though he promised compliance vdth this 
condition, could not have been sincere, for he had already become aware that 
Haji Ahmed was leagued with his brother Ali Verdy in plotting his over- 
throiv. So far, therefore, Avas he from intending to take him into his council, 
that he Avas bent on destroying him, and only Avaited for an opportunity. It 
Avas necessary, hoAvever, to proceed Avith caution. The person of Haji might 
easily have been seized, as he resided in Moorshedabad ; but Ali Verdy being 
at Patna, could not be reached, and would certainly break out in open revolt 
the moment any hostile proceedings Avere adopted against his brother. Had mgsuTOes- 
Serferaz Khan possessed common prudence and discretion, he would have Khan, 
secured himself against the designs of the brothers, by courting the esteem and 
attachment of the other tAvo members of his council. Instead of this coiu-se, 
which good feeling as Avell as sound policy dictated, he insulted both, and con- 
A^erted them into implacable enemies. When Alum Chund, after obtaining a 
private intervieAv, ventured to use the freedom of an ancient counsellor, and to 
remonstrate with bis new master on the notorious licentiousness of his private 
life, and his total neglect of all serious public business, his counsel was scorned, 
and he only called forth a volley of ignominious abuse and invective. The 
treatment of Juggut Seat was still more outrageous. The fame of a lady of 
exquisite beauty, whom the banker’s son had married, excited the nabob’s 
curiosity, and he insisted on seeing her. According to oriental ideas there 
could not be a grosser insult ; but Serferaz Khan, accustomed to listen only to his 
passions, Avhich had been indulged to such an extent as to impair his intellect, 
was not to be dissuaded, and the lady, after Juggut Seat had iiriplored in vain ' 

VoL. I. ■ 66 ■ 
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A.D.17'11. for the honour of his family, was carried to the palace in the evening. No 
violence was offered her ; hut even momentary exposure to the rude gaze of the 
licentious nabob was dishonour which was not to be effaced, and could only he 
avenged. From this moment Serferaz Khan was left without a sincere friend; 
and those who, for his father’s sake, were once disposed to have stood like a 
shield around him, entered eagerly into a conspii’acy to effect his ruin. 

Conspiracy The primary object of the conspiracy was to make Ali Verdy Khan Nabob 

.against /> -n i m • i i 

Serferaz of Bengal. To give some colour to the proceeding, application was made to the 
reigning emperor, j\Iahomed Shah, who, having never confirmed Serferaz Khan 
in his government, "was easil}^ induced to regard him as an usui'pei', and set him 
aside to make way for one who, while he far surpassed him in talents, promised 
to enrich tlie Delhi treasury by the present payment of £1,000,000 sterling, tlie 
transmission of Serferaz Khan’s confiscated property and effects — valued at 
several millions more, and the future delivery of the revenue Avith all the punc- 
tuality which had been observed by Jaffier Khan. The contemplated revolu- 
tion thus obtained a kind of legal sanction, and secured the support of many 
who probably rvould have stood aloof if it had continued to wear its original 
form of conspiracy and rebellion. Eveiything being norv prepared, one obstacle 
remained to be surmounted. Haji, with his famil}", was still at Moorshedabad, 
and completely at the inercj^ of Serferaz Khan, who, the moment the conspiracy 
was unfolded, rvould certainty make them the first victims of his rage and ven- 
geance. By means of a series of dexterous and unscrupulous manoeuvres, the 
nabob was deluded into the belief that Haji’s absence would prove his best 
security, and he allowed him to depart with his family for Patna. Ali Yerdy, 
now free to act, at once commenced operations, and advanced with such rapidity' 
that his movements rvere not knoAvn at Moorshedabad till he had surmounted 
tlie difficult passes of Terriagulty and Sicklygulty, among the Rajamahal Hills, 
where his progi'ess might have been arrested, and about to penetrate into the 
very heart of Bengal. Serferaz Khan, confounded at the intelligence, looked 
about in vain for the counsel and aid of rvliich he had deprived himself by his 
gross misconduct. At last, however, after wasting some time in unavailing 
negotiation, he began to display an energy of which he had not previously been 
deemed capable, and hastily collected an army of 30,000 men, with which he 
encamped on a plain near Comra, about twenty-tAvo miles north of his capital. 
Though superior in numbers, his troops were no match for Ali Verdy 's Afghans, 
who speedily decided the fortune of the day. On seeing that all was lost, Ser- 
feraz Khan refused to join the fugithms, and rushed into the thickest of the 
enemy, when, after he had nearly expended his Avhole quiver of aiTOWS, he 
fell pierced through the forehead by a musket-ball. 

All Verdy All Verdy, folloAAung up his Anctory, entered Moorshedabad Avitliout opposi- 
tion,. and seated himself on the musnud. The odious government of Ins prede- 
cessor made the -change generally acceptable, and all ranks hastened to congm- 
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tulutc and do homage to the nen' nalml\ He proved not nnworthy of it. a.d. 1741 
Contrary to the usnal practice of eastoi'ii conqneror.s, lie di.spla 3 ^ed no thinst for 


blood, and not only spared Serferaz Khan’.s .sons, but jiensioned them, and sent Govcmmcnt 

• 1 • 1 1 I' 1'. rni 1 -IT ofAliVorJy. 

them to reside with some degree 01 state at Dacca, iiie onl}^ quarter in which 


the new government met with open hostility was in Orissa. Here Ii'Loorshad 
Cooly Khan, a brother-in-law of the late nabob, was governor. Being well 
aware that it was intended to dispossess him, he at fii-st endeavoured to make 
terms, but the utmost he could obtain was to (piit the province wdth his pro- 
pert}' and family, without being subjected to molestation. As he was not of a 
warlike temperament, he would probablv have submitted, had not a bolder 
course been almost forced upon him by his wife and the hading members of 
his court. Having determined on resistance, he at once rai^ed the standard of 


revolt, and sent Ali Verdv a letter of deiiance. The exam])Ie might soon have HevoUof 
.spread, and therefore Ali Verdy, without losing a moment, left his brother ons™*^ 
Haji in charge of the government of Bengal, and hastened forward at the head 
of his troops to commence the campaign. 'J’he ultimate result could hardh' be 
doubtful, thougii the struggle proved longer and more It rmidable than had 
been anticipated. Instead of waiting to be besieged in Cuttack, his capital, 



Cuttack, Jumma Musjid, — ^Frotn ix drawing in Tiulia House. 


Moorshad Cool}' moved northwards to Balasore, and a little beyond it occupied 
a position where his camp, besides being fortified and defended by 300 cannon, 
was rendered almost inaccessible by a river and surrounding forests. Had the 
same 'wisdom been displayed in maintaining this position as in selecting it, Ali 
Yerdy would have gained no laurels. The poprdation, attached to their own 
governor, refused to furnish him with supplies, and his army began to melt 
away both by famine and desertion. The impatience and rashness of Mirza 
Boker Khan, the enemy’s general, brought on a battle at the very time when 
he ought to have avoided it, and the nabob gained a victory so complete that 
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^[oovs1i:k 1 Cooly, finding no safety witlnn the province, was glad to seek an 
aS 3 dnni in ]\Iasnli])atani. , 

Ali Verdy, believing that tlic insurrection was at an end, gave the govern- 
ment of Orissa to Sj’od Ahmed, his brother’s second son, and set out for Bencral. 
He was scf\rcc\y seated in the ca}iit:il when intelligence arrived which left him 
no alternative but to retrace his steps. Sjmd Ahmed, bj’" profligacy and vindic- 
fivcncss, had rendered himself so obnoxious that a new insurrection, headed 
Bokcr Klian, Imd broken out, and made him prifsoner. The fame of the nabob 
as a warrior was now so widely spread that his .mere presence in Orissa sufliced 
to dissipate the revolt. Delighted not moi e at its suppression than at the reco- 
very of his nejihcw, he again settled the province, which, as it was no longer to 
be governed by S^md Ahmed, but by an officer of experience, was expected to 
give no further trouble. In this belief, Ali Verdy disbanded the greater part 
of the troops he had brought' with him; and, escorted only bj* about oOOO hoi'se, 
proceeded b}’’ slow stages for Bengal, amusing himself on the waj'^ with hunting. 
After passing the frontiers of Orissa, he had entered the district of ^ilidnapore, 
and was encamped near its capital, when he was startled by the intelligence 
that Bosker Punt, in the sci'vicc of Ragojee Bhonsla, a Mahratta chief, who had 
established himself in possession of Berar, had arrived in Bengal, at the head 
of a formidable arm}’, with the professed object of lev^’ing the chont, but more 
probabl}’’ with the hojie of making a permanent conquest. The nabob had not 
been unaware of the intended invasion, but expected that it would be made 
from the north-west through Behai', and at so late a period as would give him 
ample time to reach Moorshedabad and jirovide sufficient means of defence. 
He was therefore taken completelj’- b}’’ siu’prise when he learned that the}'’ had 
entered by Orissa, and were following elose upon his track. He immediately 
hastened northward to Burdwan, expecting that he might be able there to 
deposit his heai'}'- baggage in safety. He had only reached it when^ the arrival 
of the Mahrattas was announced by smoldng villages and the helpless inhabi- 
tants fleeing in terror before them. The Maln-atta commander, with the usual 
policy of his nation, avoided a general action, and after several skirmishes 
endeavoined to induce the nabob to buy him off by offering to withdraw on 
the payment of a heaiy contribution. StiU hoping to be able to i-each his 
capital, Ali Verdy refused to submit to the humiliating terms, and made an 
eflbrt to continue his retreat. With this view he gave orders that the heavy 
baggage and camp-followers should I'emain at Bindwan, but the terror had now 
become so general that the orders were disobeyed, and the confusion became 
inextricable. The greater part of the baggage, artillery, and tents feU into the 
hands of the enemy. 

The nabob would now gladly have escaped by pajdng the contribution Amt 
demanded. It was no longer in his option. Bosker Pmit, who would have 
been satisfied at one time with ten lacs of rupees (£100,000), was too well 
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aware of the advantage he had gained, and refused to take less than a crore 
(£1,000,000), together with all the elephants. Desperate as the case was, any 
risk was better than this ignoniin}’- ; and after a struggle of four daj'^s, dining 
which new losses and hardships were endured, the nabob succeeded in placing 
‘the Bhngaruttee between him and his pursuers. Here Nuafsisli Mahomed, tlie 
eldest son of his brother Haji, joined liim ndth a considerable reinforcement, 
and he found little difficult}’ in obtaining sufficient supplies. It was now Bos- 
ker Punt’s turn to take alarm. Tlie rainy season had commenced, and the 
whole countiy was becoming inundated. It seemed madness to remain, and he 
would have departed had not a bolder spii-it than his own inteifered. An Ai-ab 
by origin, of tlie name of ]\Ieer Hubbeeb, was Dewan of Orissa when Moorshad 
Cooly governed it, and made no scruple, when satisfied as to the winning side, 
to abandon his old master and take sendee under Ali A'erdy. His only object, 
however, was to serve himself ; and having been taken, or rather, perhaps, 
allowed himself to be taken prisoner by the Mahrattas, he ingi-atiated himself 
•with their commander, and was soon the most influential, as he was certainl}^ 
the ablest of his advisers. From his thorough knowledge of tlie country he was 
able to turn eveiy circumstance to advantage, and when Bosker Punt spoke of 
retreat, pointed to the defenceless state of Moorshedabad. Ydien Bosker Punt 
hesitated, he volunteered to suqirise it, and was proidded with a detachment 
for that pm'pose. The nabob obtaining intelligence of his departure, tried to 
outstrip him. He was a day too late. Meer Hubbeeb had already plundered 
the suburbs, and extorted from the banker, Juggut Seat, a sum which has been 
estimated at £2,500,000 sterling. The success of this expedition induced Bosker 
Punt to abandon the intention of returning to Berar, and he encamped for the 
rainy season at Cutwah, on the Hooghly. 

Though the season made operations on a large scale imjiossible, the Mahrat- 
tas made repeated incursions, and were at last masters of the whole of Bengal 
west of the Ganges, except Moorshedabad and its en'virons. The nabob, con- 
tented in the meantime with the possession of his capital, continued strength- 
ening its works and making preparations for a decisive campaign. His 
resources on the east of the Ganges were still unimpaired, and his troops, 
placed in cantonments and abundantly supplied with provisions, suffered few 
privations. It was otherwise with the inhabitants of the districts overrun by 
the enemy. Plundered of their property, and pm’sued by fire and sword, multi- 
tudes fled across the river, carrying their terrors along with them, and sought 
shelter and protection in Calcutta. Even here the alarm became general ; and 
an entrenchment, afterwards known by the name of the Mahratta Ditch, was 
commenced. It was intended to carry it roimd the territory, and form an 
inclosure seven miles in extent ; but as the Mahrattas did not attempt to cross 
the river, and were believed not to possess the necessary means, the work was 
abandoned when scarcely half the distance was completed. At the same time 
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begun, permission was obtained from the nabob to fortifv 
tlie Company’s factory at Oossimbazar, by siuToimding it with a brick wall 
flanked wdth bastions at the anoies. 

O 

1iu2the season commenced, Aii Verdy boldly assumed the ofieu- 

ofFeusive, sive by crossing the Bhagaruttee on a bridge of boats. Another stream, which 
it was still necessary to cross in order to come to close quaidei-s with the enemv, 
was bridged in the same manner ; and though a serious loss was sustained by the 
sinking of a boat near the centre, when scarcely a half of the troops had passed, 
the Mahrattas were so intimidated on seeing themselves about to be attacked, 
that they fled with the utmost precipitation, seeking to gain the passes which 
led thi’ough the forests of Pachete into Behar. The rapidity of the piu'seiit 
having fr-ustrated this intention, they suddenly doubled iipon their track, passed 
eastward tlnough the forests of Bishenpore, and gained the open country. The 
nabob, thus out~man(nuvi-ed, retraced his steps. From some cause not easily 
explained, Bosker Pimt changed his tactics, and instead of continuing his flight, 
advanced to offer battle. The encounter took place at Midnapore, and resulted 
in the complete defeat of the Mahrattas, who at once evacuated Bengal, and 
made the best of their way back to Berar. 

Ali Verdy retmned in triumph to his capital, but not to enjoy a long repose. 
Eagojee Bhonsla, disappointed and em*aged at the defeat of his general, deter- 
mined to take the field in person. Fortunately for the nabob tlie Mahrattas 
were at this time divided into two poweifril factions. The object of contention 
was the office of PeisliAva, who, as the rajah had leen reduced to a mere cipher, 
was to aU intents the real head of the Malrratta confederacy. The rival claim- 
ants were Eagojee Bhonsla and Balajee Eao. The latter proved successful, but 
the strife was not ended, and Eagojee no sooner entered Bengal in one direction 
than Balajee made his appearance in another. Ah Verdy ’s coinrse of policy* was 
plain, and he lost no time in pui'chasing the alliance of Balajee, who at once 
took the biu’den of the war upon himself, and drove his rival countiyman 
before him without being obliged to strike a blow. Eagojee Bhonsla, notwith- 
standing this second failure, clung tenaciously to his pmpose, and the very next 
jeai' after he had been ignominiously chased firom Bengal, sent Bosker Punt 
once more into it at the head of 20,000 cavahy. His aims, howevei', v. eie 
somewhat lowered. He had once been sanguine of conquest, but he would mm- 
be satisfied with mone3^ Bosker was accordingly instructed to offer j)eaee ni 
return for such a contribution as Balajee was supposed to have received. Ah 
Verdy had liitherto been contented to meet his enemies in the open field, but 
as defeat after defeat appeared to have no effect, he resolved to get nd of them 
at all events, though it should be by means of an atrocity Taking advantaL,^- 

of the mercenary spirit which had been so unequivocally displayed, he pro c-.-. 
to be extremely anxious for a tei-mination of hostilities, and ® 

principal officers to the iflahratta camp, with instinctions to tempt Bo- vci 
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to an interview, by promising to concede wliatever he shoidd ask. Accordingly, a.d. 1742. 
wlien he demanded heavy contributions, he was told that he had only to pay 
the nabob a Ausit in order to obtain them. His avarice blinded him to the 
(hinger, and on a fixed da^", moving out with the greater part of his army from 
Cutwah, where it had been encamped, lie di-ew it up in order of battle, and 
advanced with his principal officers and attendants to the tent where the nabob 
was waiting to give them audience. Tiic rest is soon told. A band of assassins Treacherous 
had been concealed within the screens around the tent, and only waited a sig- 
nal to commence their horrid butchery. When the ^Mahratta officers entered, 

Ali Verd}^ eagerty asked which was Bosker Punt, and on his being pointed out, 
cried aloud, “ Cut dorvii the infidel !” In an instant Bosker and nineteen chiefs 
Avho had accompanied him were despatched. To complete the atrocit}’’, Ali 
Verdj’^ put himself at the head of his troops, and without any note of warning, 
charged the Mahratta line, Avhich immediatel3^ gave wa}’- and fied in confusion. 

iUi Verdy gained little but infaiu}^ b}’’ this abominable treachery. As a 
just reti'ibution, his principal genei'al, Mustapha Khan, to whom he Avas in- 
debted for most of his Auctories, rose in arms against liim ; his brother Haji, 
ofifended at being refused an unreasonable request, retired in disgust to Patna, 
to Avaste the residue of a long life in sensual indulgences; and his favourite 
grandson, whom he had destined for his heir, and spoiled by excessiA’^e indul- 
gence, becoming too impatient to Avait for the succession, endeaAmured to seize 
it by force. Nor Avere the Mahrattas sIoav to avenge their murdered country- nx-aspem- 
men. Year after year Ragojee Bhonsla headed an invasion of some pai't of ji.aiirattas 
Bengal, and Avhen he died, his son and successor, Janojee, continued the Avarfare 
Avith the same indomitable energy. The ultimate result Avas, that Ali Verdy, 

Avorn out by years and incessant fatigue, and broken in health, Avas obliged to 
compound with his relentless enemies by ceding to them the Avhole proA'ince of 
Orissa, and agreeing, moreover, to pay tAvelve lacs of rupees annually. This 
Avas trul}’- a recognition of the claim to leA’^y chout in Bengal ; but to saAm the 
nabob’s dignity, that obnoxious term Avas not used in the treaty, Avhich simply 
declared that the payment was to be made “ on condition that the Mahrattas 
should not again set foot in his highness’s territories.” That there might be no 
doubt as to the limit thus fixed, it Avas added that “the river Soonamooky, 
which runs by Balasore, should be considered as the boundary betAveen the two 
dominions ; and that the Mahrattas should never cross that river, nor even set 
a foot in its waters.” 

Before the nabob consented to this treaty, he had been rendered almost Tragic.1i 

^ . o . deaths of 

broken-hearted by the tragical deaths of his brother Haji and his favourite Auxerdys 

Brother aiid 

nephew, Zyn Addeen. The one, as already mentioned, had retired to Patna jiephe«-. 
in disgust, and the other was residing in it as governor of Behar, AA'lien the 
nabob, having discovered that two Afghan chiefs, Shumsheer Khan and Serdar 
Khan, were intriguing with the Malirattas, cliN < " ' and t]^y 
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iiviii }tts j-vfVKv. :rho \vhoU\ nwinlH'vinp^ abo\U 8000 moii. nvnvea in t)u' vioi- 
mty of Fntniu 'riioir inv>oiuv .vnKl not bo vioNvod Avithoui aluvuv mul it ayu^ 
vtoOTuoa noov\x<jn'y to gv't via of tlu'in In- soijio nuYUis. fonl or inir. lluji is s;na 
to lufvo pivjM^evi sohonio for ;n<<;\ssin:\tins: tho lonaot^ \ntt Zyn Aiiaivn. Avlio. 
thovti^h the youngest of the nabobs nepliow-s. Avas oxjHvting to snwoa him. 
thonglit it gooa poHoy to oonoiliato tiu' Atglians, AYhostMniliiavy ]M\nvoss Avonld 
give liiin a vUviiU\l snporiority over all rival claimants. The nabob is s;\ia to 
have prctorml as-;cvssination as tlic safer policy. Imt at last, ovemnne bv the 
ttrgv'uey ot bis nephoAv. Avbo W'jnYsentevl that they Avew' at\xions to make tbeiv 
subnns-;ion. ho anthorirea him to ivceivo it. The ucav terms of service havinsi- 
been ailjnstcil. Zyn AiUleen. anxious to give the chiefs a ptYof of his eontitlence, 
and obA'iato any tears they might haA'e of tiA'achery, nveiA-ed their A'isits of 
eeremotiy, on being ix'stoml to favour, in (he absei\ce of his gnanls and ]wsenee 
I't ot\ly a few household otlieers. The tirst day. given to Senlav Kham pa.ssed otf 
t\uietly. The second day was allotted to Shumsheer Khan. Ills appiAvieh was 
announced by the arrival of nearly 1000 Afghan infantry, Avho arningAHl them- 
selves in the squaw of the j^alace. Immediately after the hall of audience Avas 
entered by a chief named .Momd Sheer Khan, and a eiAOvd of otlicei's, Avho 
piYssed fovAvanl to pivsent their otlerings. ^Vhile Zyn Addeen Avas intent on 
the ceivmony, one of the Afghans aimed a bloAv at him Avith his dagger. It 
missed, but ^Monul Sheer Khan imnunliately followed it tijA Avith his sabw, and 
the governor fell dead on the j>illoAV of his musnud. .llaji was the next victim, 
but was not permitted to die .so ea.sily. lie was kiunvu to have aivumnlated 
A'ast Avenlth; but. Avheu dr.igged befoiv Shumsheer Khan, wfused to disciAA-er it. 
Kvery kind of torture and ignominy failed to oveivome his tlrmnoss, and at 
last, alter seA‘enteen days of inde.scribable sull'ering, death came to his wlief. 
On senivhing his honse, soA’enty laes of ru]H'es (X700,00U). besides joAvels and 
other A-aluables to a great amount, avow found buried. The insmgi'nts gather- 
ing awvntd them all the discontented spirits of .Kehav, gained possession of the 
entiiv ]H\Avineo. and Avere even able, by leaguing with the xilahraf tas, tothnaten 
.Beng"?!!. The nabob, boAVOA-ev, wnsed by the stiAmgest. of all motiA’cs. displayed 
even mow than bis Avonted ability and intrepidity, and gained two A’ietories 
in a single day, in the one aA'cnging his murdered kimhvd by vletoating and 
slaying' Shumsheer Khan, and itx the other, x\ot. so much defeating as terri- 
fyim^' the ]\lahrattas. Avho, after they had di'awu up for the enconnten ik'd m 

* XT' 

confusion, Avithont venturing to X'isk ik 

After the treaty concluded AvitU the iM'ahrattas in irab Ali Vonly enjoyed 
some respite from the toils of Avar, lie Avas sntVering, hoAvever, both iwm tige 
r„ul ilisoaso, ami d!od of dvoi^v in 1 <.01!. He had attaiuod Ids eigWioli. .voav. 
Death at such a period of life can seawely be said to have boon hastened hy any 
adA-entitious cause, axxd yet it is thought that he might, have Iwod longer^ im 
ho not boon visited uxacav by domestic oalamitie.s .His own iannly consis a 
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only of throe thuightoi-s, whom he married (o his three iK']>hews. The tragical 
death of the yomigesf at Patna has already heen recorded. The elde.st, Kunzi.sh 
Mahomed, who was governor of Dacca, and the .second, 8 ycd Ahmed, wlio for 
many year.s had heen governor of Purneah, where l.»y good conduct, he recovered 
the character which he had lost by his diwistrous government of Oris.sa, died of 
fever, within a few months of each otht>r. just before their imele was .seized with 
his la.st fatal illness. 'J'ho only surviving memhem of the nnhoh's family were 
his eldest danerhier, Ghescet-v Peijnm. the widow of N\mzish Mahomed, and two 
irrandsons: the one Shoknt dinm. the .son of Svrd Ahmed, whom l»c snccecdcd 

O Cr • 

in the governnumt of Purneah. and the other Smaj-ad*J)owlah, or, as he is 
nsnally called, Sumjah Dowl.nh, the .son of Zyn vVddeen. and the snceessor to 
the nahohship. Tins youth, wh<' has already lunu .seen \mgratcf\dly talcing up 
arms against hi.s grandfather, wa.s .slaitied with many other erime.s. Several 
ass;is.sinations were known to haw hecri jierpitnitcd at hi.s instigation; nml 
there was no kind of vice with which In* had not grown familiar. A.H Yt'rdy 
was not ignomnt of his real chameter, and truly do.scrihcd it on hi.s denth-hed, 
when, on being asked by .some of hi.s women to recommend them to (he care of 
his succe.ssor. he answered with a gha.stly smile, (hat " if he should fur three day.s 
l.>ehavo dutifully to hi.s gnmdmulhcr, then they might entertain hoj>e.s of hi.s 
tondcrncs.s," 

The irrational p'.irliality which Ali Vordy entertained for this worthlc.ss 
3'onth was hi.s greatest folly, and the iiiiquit}' of ajipointing him to .succeed him 
in the government, wliilc aware liow inaip.ahle he was of di.seharging its dntic.s, 
is one of the hlaeke.st .stains on his meinoiy. The inhahitants of Boigal, though 
shocked at the crimes which the nuhoh committed in u.snrj)ijig the government, 
and in ridding himself of Ins enemie.s wlicn they threatened to be too strong for 
him, felt that on the whole he had ruled Hum wiscl}^ and justly, and were sin- 
cerel}' attached to him. It wa.s a poor return for their attachment to place them 
at the merej' of an ignorant, rapacious, heartle.ss profligate. 

During the .sixteen 3'eai-.s of Ali A'^erdy’.s government, the East India Com- 
pan}’’ liad not much reason to complain. fLike the inhahitants generally’’, the}' 
suffered bj^ the unsettled state in which the countiy was kept b}’’ intestine dis- 
sensions and Mahratta incunsions; but their pi’ivilcge.s were respected, and the 
few irregular contiibutions exacted from them amounted to so .small a percen- 
tage on their investments, as not serioiisl}'- to affect the profits. AVe have seen 
that during the general alarm produced by the Alahrattas, Ali Verdy allowed 
the Alalu’atta Ditch to be dug and the factoiy of Cossimbazar to be put in some 
state of defence. He was not di.sposed, however, to peirnit any encroachment 
on his prerogative, and peremptorily prohibited the British and French, wlien 
at war, ffom carx'ying on any hostilities within his dominions. It would even 
seem that he eyed the progress of the European companies with a degree of 
suspicion, and had a presentiment of the ascendency which they were de,stined 
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to o..tabhsli. On one ocen.^^ion ])o said, “]»o feared tl.ai after hi.s death the Em-o 
poan.s would become mastem of many ], a its of Hindoostan;” and on another 
ocoasKm. when m-cl by Muslapha Kl.an, wlio was tlien Ins mo.st influential 
eonnsellor. “to expel the ICnglish from Calcutta and seize their wealth” he 
-avo no an.swer (ill 31u.stai,ha ha-l retired, and then observed to one of his 
nepiiews. who hsul .seconded Mustaphas inicpiitous propc.sal, “My child, Musta- 
]>ha Khan is a soldier, and wishes u.s to he constantly in need of liis'serMce; 
but liow came you to join in his iwpje.st.'’ What have the EnglLsh done against 
me. (hat I should u.se them ill? It is now diflicult to extinguish fire on land: 
but slund.l the .sea be in flames who can put them out? Never listen to .such 
a<lviee as his. for (he result would jwobably bo fatal.” This distinct alln.sion to 
naval w.arlare shows that he had formed a just conception of the main ami of 
Eritisli puwer. ami deprecated collision Avith it as at once unjustifiable and 
[terilons. Jt ivoiild have been well for Surajah Doivlah had he entered into the 
enlarged view.s which dictated this advice, and acted u])on them. 


CHAPTER IX. 


S'.imjaU Dowhh, Naljol) of Bong.nl — Ilis early c.ircer — First .acts of his government — A riv.al claimant— 
His expedition .ag.ainst Purnc.'ih — His suspicion and hatred of the E.ist Indi.a Company — The 
factory of Cossiiub.iz.ir seized .md plundered — Calcutta besieged and taken — The horrors of the 
Bl.tck Hole. 
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\ I’ the time when Ali Verdy was appointed to the goA^ernment of 

^ A ' Belinr, one of his daughters, Avho iras mairied to his youngest 

bii-th to a son. The eA^ent seemed so auspicious 
that he declared his intention to adopt the boy and make him 
his heir. Mirza Mahmood, as he was originally called before he 
assumed the title of Surajah DoAvlab, receiA'ed the kind of training which Avas 
considered suitable to his prospects. All his wishes were gratified, ali his faults 
OA^erlookecl. and he ueA^er kncAv what it Avas to be refused or contradicted. The 
natiu-al ci’uelty of his temper appeared in the amusements of his childhood. No 
bird or animal Avithin his reach Awas safe from torture. As might be antici- 
pated, bis Auces ripened with his years, and the omelty which he had practised 
on the brute creation was transferred to his omi species. To eA'eiy vu'tuous 
feeling he seems to haA'-e been an utter stranger. His only companions weie 
infomons profligates, vdtb whom he used to patrole the streets of Moorshe a- 
bad, and commit every form of indecency and outrage. With his other Auces le 
possessed a certain deoree of low cunning. Avhich he employed in concea mg 
some of the worst parts of his conduct from his grandfather, who, it is c laii- 
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table to suppo-'c. tlioiijfli lu.< general ebaraeler w.-i'^ Avell known to liiin, innst 
have boen ignorant of hi< wor.>t villanies, wln-n. in IToIk lu' placed liiin on the 
imoimd. and reqnirod all the courtiers tind oHieers to reeognix.e him as his stie- 
ecs^or. From that titne Ali V»'rdy, without eeuMug to b.old the reins of govern- 
ment. threw a large share of his aiithority into the hands of Snrajah !)owlah, 
who of course pervert<'d it to the wor-t of purposes. 

Xw.r/.i.sh Mahomed, as the eldest nephew, natur.diy tlumght himself best 

entitled to the sueees-it>n. and took no pains to eotieeal his ilissjitisfaetion. He 

had for some vears. though residetit at .Moorshedabad. held the txovernment, (<f 
* < • 

I'acea. and from it ^ revenue? aeipnred euormtms wt'alth. which enabled him to 
keep a large body «>f armed tuen iti Ids pay. In himself, as he was jii>sv,..-sed of 
Very moih-rate t-dents, and laid Jiothing warlike in his disposition, he was not. 
dangeiotis Ills two leading mitust<'rs, however, an unele and a nephew, (he 
t'lie nanted Hos-.'in < 'ooly Khan and the other Hi's -eiii Addeetl. Well' men of 
eapacity. and it was <h'emed neeessary t*> remove them. The nnele te.sided at 
Mooj>hed;ibad with liis mast.-i", the nephew at .])ai‘ea. wla ie he acted .a.s depnty- 
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trovernor. Ali Verdv wi.shed to .act warily iti the disnu.s,s,al of the.sc otliccrs, a.s 
he feared that Ntni/.ish, if alarmed by any hast.y sti*p, wotild :it once retire to 
Dacca and a.ssert his independence. Surajah Dtnvlah had no idea of tempo- 
rizing, and hiiving no scruples its to the iitrocity, determined to rid hinrseli of all 
fears by taking the netivest rotul. His hired a.ssa.ssins enterin.g Dacca, stabbed Miinicrof 
Hossein Kban in the dead of the night; and a few d.ays after, Hossem Gooly cooiyioian. 
Khan was assassinated in open day in the streets of iMoorsbedabtid. Nuazisli 
and bis brother S^’ed Ahmed, wlio, ns the}’’ wore both a.spiring to the nabob- 
ship, had hitherto acted independently of each other, now saw the necessity of 
uniting their interests, and leaguing against Surajah Dowlali, as their common 
enemy. A civil war was imminent, when they both died suddenly, as has been 
..already told. 
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Deaths wijich liappened so opportunely for Surajah Dowlah might, without 
uncharitablene.ss, have been attributed to his agency, but aU Tvriters agree in 
regarding them as natural. Tlteir efiect was to aUow him to take the benefit 
of all the an-angements which Ali Verdy had made in his favour. It soon 
ajijieared, hbwever, that his title to the naboksliip was not to remain unchal- 
lenged. Gheseety Begum, iVli Verd^Gs daughter, had succeeded to the wealth 


of her late husl)and Nua/dsh, and saw no means of saving it from the rapacity 
of the new nabob, except b}* placing herself at the head of a powerful party. 
Her sex made it impo.ssible for her to claim the govemment in her own name, 
and she therefore set uji a competitor in the person of an infant two years 
old, the son of a deceased brother of Suinjah Dowlah. Another competitor 
appeared in tlio person of his cousin, Shokut Jung, governor of Pumeah. Could 
he have succeeded, the inhabitants of Bengal would not have gained much by 
the change, as it would have been difficult to choose between them, so closely 
did they resemble each other in ignorance and profligacy. The title of the 
claimant set up by Gheseety Begum wns evidently bad, as the father of the 
infant was only a younger brother. Not onlj*, therefore, had Surajah Dowlah 
Justice on his side when lie resisted the Begum’s attempt, but he was also fur- 
nished with a plausible pretext for the measures he adopted against her. As 
his omi aunt and Ali Yerdy’s daughter, she was certainly entitled to be treated 
with all the leniency consistent with safety, but it is not easy to condemn him 
for disj)ossessing her of a palace, where all the discontented .spirits of the capital 
would have rallied around her, and depriving her of treasures which had been, 
and woidd in all probabilit}' continue to be employed in secretly undermining 
or opeulj' assailing his govemment. 

oririnof ^ Hindoo, of the name of RaibuUub, who had become dewan to jS'uazish 

qn.irrelbe- _ _ 

tween Sum- after tlic assassiiiatiou of Hossein Cooly Kdian, and made common cause with 

and Ben^l his widow, being perfectl}' aware of the treatment which awaited him from Su- 

presidency. Dowlali, had I'esolvcd, even before Ali Yerdy’s death, to provide against the 

danger by removing his family and treasines. The difficulty was to find a place 
where they' would be beyond the nabob’s reach. They were then in Dacca, and 
the plan he adopted was to send them awaj' in the charge of his son Kissendass, 
rmder pretence of making a pilgrimage to the celebrated Temple of Juggernaut, 
on the coast of Orissa. In prosecuting this intended pilgrimage, Kissendass 
proceeded with several loaded boats down the Ganges, as if to enter the Baj 
of Bengal by one of its mouths, but stopped short, and sailed upwards till he 
reached the JeUinghee, by which the Ganges communicates with the Hooghlj. 
He was thus enabled to enter the latter river. This was in fact the precon- 
certed scheme, for his real destination was not Juggernaut, but Cdeutta. His 
father had prevailed vdth Mr. Watts, the chief of the Company’s factoy a 
Cossimbazar, to apply to the presidency for permission to Kissendass and s 
family to halt for some days in Calcutta. It does not appear veiy' distmc } 
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whether Mr. Watts was duped by Eajbullub into the belief that nothing more a.d. nm. 
than a halt was intended, or whether he was aware that the real object was to 
secure permanent British protection. Be this as it may, Mr. Watts’ application 
in behalf of Kissendass was successful, and he arrived in Calcutta, where he 
was hospitably received by Omichund, an extensive Hindoo merchant, who had 
large connections at Moorshedabad, and was naturally inclined to conciliate the 
good-will of so influential a person as EajbuUub. 

The arrival of Kissendass, and the reception given to him at the British surajau 

IDowltxli^s 

presidency, flUed Surajah Dowlah with rage. Not onlj’- had large treasui*es, on rage at the 
the confiscation of which he had confidently calcifiated, escaped, but the very Ki8°endLs°^ 
idea that a body of foreign merchants, wliose settlement in the country existed 
only by sufferance, should protect any party whom he had marked out as a 
victim, was galling to his pride. He immediately proceeded to the palace, and 
gave utterance to his disappointment and indignation, exclaiming, that the 
suspicions which he had long entertained of the English were now confinned, 
and that they were evident^ in league with the faction which meant to contest 
his succession to the nabobship. Ali Verdy, now on his death-bed, turned to 
Mr. Forth, surgeon of the factory of Cossimbazar, who was attending him pro- 
fessionally, and put a vaiiety of searcliing questions to him, asking. How many 
soldiers were in the factory at Cossimbazar? Where the English fleet was — ^whether 
it would come to Bengal — and with what object it had come to India? The 
answers satisfied liim that the British, in the expectation of a war with France, 
had already sufiicient work upon their hands, and were in no condition to pro- 
voke the hostility or .even risk the displeasure of the Bengal government 
Surajah Dowlah was silenced, but not satisfied, and was so little careful to con- 
ceal his feelings, that his determination to sack Calcutta and expel the English 
was openly talked of. 

This ominous circxmistance and the previous conversation with Mr. Forth, Treatmentof 
is said not to have been communicated to the presidency ; but sufiicient warning of Ramram- 
was given them when a letter, dated two days after the death of Ali Verdy, 
was received, demanding the delivery of Kissendass and his treasures. The letter 
purported to come from Surajah Dowlah, and seems to have borne sufiicient 
evidence of its genuineness. The governor and council, however, learning that 
the bearer of it, a brother of Kamramsing, the head of the spies, had come in a 
small boat, landed in the disguise of a pedler, and proceeded in the first instance 
to the house of Omichund, chose to conclude that this was an invention of this 
crafty Hindoo, who, having by some recent changes in the mercantile arrange- 
ment of the Company, lost some of his importance, had devised this curious 
method of endeavouring to regain it. Tliis extraordinary conclusion once 
formed, it was gravely resolved that both the messenger and the letter were too 
suspicious to be received, and Ramramsing’s brother was hurried back to his 
boat, and turned off with insolence and derision. _ 

tJ> 
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— presidency, after they had thus committed themselves, appear not to 
have been perfectly satisfied with the propriety of their proceeding, and in- 
totSy structed Mr. Watts to give explanations which might prevent any evil'conse- 
He was thought to have succeeded; for, when his vaqueil or agent 
appeared at the durbar, and stated the grounds on which Kamramsing’s brother 
had been treated as an impostor, Sm-ajah Dowlah gave no sign of emotion or 
displeasure. He acted, indeed, as if the matter had passed entirely from his 
mind, and made no further communication to Mr. Watts or the presidency 
respecting Kissendass and his treasures. 

At this very time letters arrived from England stating a rupture %vith 
France was inevitable, and ordering the settlement to be put in a state of 
defence. The work was immediately commenced ; but as the fort was in such a 
dilapidated state as to make it necessary rather to rebuild than repair it, a 
considerable number of labourers were employed, in the first instance, to repair 
a line of guns which were placed along the brink of the river opposite to the 
west side of the fort. When these repairs were begun, Surajah Dowlah was 
proceeding at the head of an army of 50,000 men for Purneah, to encounter his 
cousin and rival claimant, Shokut Jung. It was known that he had a number 
of spies in Calcutta, and thougli the presidenc^r had used every effort to discover 
and expel them, enough .still remained to carry tidings to him of the operations 
in which they were engaged. Their nature and extent were of course exag- 
gerated, and a letter arrived from the nabob, in which, after stating that he had 
been informed that the English were building a wall and digging a large ditch 
around the to^vn of Calcutta, he peremptorily ordered them to desist, and restore 
the fortifications to the state in which they were before. Mr. Drake, tlie gover- 
The gover- nor, answered this letter with more candour than good poficy ; he explained the 
ofexpiana- full extent to wMch the operations had been earned, and the motives which, 
as they originally dictated their commencement, rendered it expedient to continue 
and complete them. “The nabob,” he said, “had been misinformed by those 
who had represented to him that the English were building a wall round the 
town ; they had dug no ditch since the invasion of the Mahrattas, at which time 
.such a work was executed with the knowledge and approbation of Ali Verdy; 
in the late war between England and France, the French had attacked and 
taken the town of Madras, contrary to the neutrality which it was expected 
would have been preserved in the Mogul’s dominions; and that there being at 
present great appearance of another war between the two nation.s, tlie En^^l s 
were under apprehensions that the French woidd act in the same manner m 
Bengal; to prevent which they were repairing their fine of guns on the ban c o 


Its effect on 
the nabob. 


the river.” . , , 

on Tins answer was received by the nabob on the 17th of Uay, at Rajama . ^ , 
'• and threw him into a transport of rage, which astoni.shed even tho.se o ns 
attendants who were most familiar with the violence of Ins temper. It is n 
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their roofs, a terrace resembling ramparts. These, however, were completely 
overlooked from without by buildings at the distance of only 100 yards. The 
cannon were still more defective than the works, most of them being hone}- 
combed, and the ammunition was sufficient for only 600 charges. The nabob, 
immediately on arriving, sent a message for Mr. Watts, who obeyed, after 
obtaining assurance of personal protection. He was received with insolence 
and invectives, and ordered to sign a paper, importing that the presidency of 
Calcutta should, within fifteen days, level any new works they had raised, 
deliver up all government tenants under their protection, and refund whatever 
the revenue might have lost by the granting of dustuks or passports of trade 
to parties not entitled to them. Mr. Watts, alarmed for his life, signed the. 
paper, and the two other members of the council being sent for, imitated liis 
example. No terms of capitulation were made, and a party of the nabob’s 
troops took possession of the place without opposition Their orders were to 
seal up what effects they found ; but they disobeyed, and stole the greater part. 
The soldiers in the factory, after enduring three days of such contumely, that 
the ensign in command of them went mad and shot himself, were imprisoned 
at Moorshedabad. One of the members of council, and the junior servants of 
the factory, were allowed to retire to the Dutch and French factories; but 
Mr, Watts and the other member, instead of being sent, as they expected, to 
communicate the nabob’s resolves to the presidency, were detained in the camp, 
and told that they were to accompany the nabob himself to Calcutta. This 
was the first intimation they received of his determination to attack it. 

The extreme violence and injustice exhibited by the nabob at the veiy outset 
must have made it almost palpable to the minds of the presidency that nothing 
less than the complete destruction of the settlement was aimed at; and yet, in 
the vain hope of deprecating his wrath, before the final step was taken, letters 
were daily de.spatched to Mr. Watts, instructing him to express their readine.ss 
to demolish everything that could be considered a recent addition to their forti- 
fications. The letters were probably intercepted by the nabob, as they never 
reached Mr. Watts; but the presidency, while writing them, could not well act 
at variance with the offer they contained, and thus nearly three weeks passed 
away without any preparation against the coming danger. Had a proper use 
been made of this intervening period, by appljdng for reinforcements to the other 
presidencies, and making the most of the means of defence at their di.spo.sal, the 
governor and council might have set the nabob at defiance, and given the fimt 
example of what a mere handful of our countrjnnen can acliieve, when true- 
heroism inspires them, against mjuiads of native Indians. Unforbinate!} 
neither the Em-opean soldiers nor chdiians in Bengal were, at that period, ani- 
mated by that spirit which in our own times has been so illustriously display (■< ■ 
Wlien, at length, the struggle arrived they were far le,ss disposed to face it than 

to flee from it. 
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acldvossed to Omicluind, by the head spy, and adAd.sing him to put his effects out 
of dfuiger. This confirming the suspicion previously entertained, Omichund 
was immediately put under strict confinement in the fort. Kissendass was, in 
like manner, conihied ; but when an attempt was made to apprehend Omichund s 
brother-in-law, a serious fray took place. He had concealed lumself in the female 
apartments, and not only did all the peons and aimed domestics in Omichund’s 
service resolutely resist a forcible entrance into them, but the penson at their 
head, a native of high caste, to save the women from the dishonour of beino- 
exposed to strangens, ru.shed in, slew thirteen of them with his own hand, and 
then stabbed himself i\reanwhile the nabob was hastening forward with such 
exjiedition that many of his troops died of fatignie and sun-stroke. On the 15 th 
of June he reached Hooghlj^ and immediately after transported his army to the 
Calcutta side, by means of an immense fleet of boats. The militia and mditaiy 



immediately repaired to then.' posts, and aU the natives took to flight, with the 
exception of about 2000 Portuguese, whose claim as Christians was so far recog- 
nized as to procure them admission into the fort. 

At noon of the 16th the nabob was seen approaching from the north. His 
first movement showed that he had not taken any means to acquaint himself 
with the locality. Had he turned eastward he would have arrived where the 
Mahratta Ditch had not been completed, and met with no obstacle. Instead of 
this he came directly in front of a deep rhuilet, where it enters the Hooghly 
and formed of itself so strong a defence as to render the ditch unnecessap^. 
There was indeed a bridge over it, but this was defended by a redoubt, wliich 
bad recently been erected, and the approach to it was, moreover, flanked by a 
ship of eighteen guns, which had been stationed there for that pmpose. When 
the point of attack was perceived the greater part of the Company’s matchlock- 
men were posted near the banks of the rivulet. The fii’st of the nabob s ope- 
rations was to send forward a detachment of 4000 men, with four pieces o 
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cannon, into tlie adjoining thickets. Here, from three in the afternoon till A.D.1756. 
dark, an incessant fire was kept np by both sides without any result. At mid- 
night all was still, and Ensign Pischard, who commanded the redoubt, suspecting 
from what he had learned on the Coromandel coast of the Indian mode of war- 
fare, that the enemy were buried in sleep, crossed the rivulet with his party, 
seized and spiked then’ four guns, cleared the thickets, and returned without 
the loss of a man. 

On the folloAving day the nabob changed Ins tactics. Omichund’s chief peon state of Fon 
had not stabbed himself mortaUj'-; and, still breathing indignation and revenge, 
had caused himself to be carried to the enem 5 ^’s camp. B 3 * his advice the attack 
on the north was abandoned, and an entrance was easily efiected from the east, 
through various passages where there were no defenders. The subitrbs were 
thus in the hands of the eneni}’’, who set fire to the great bazaai*, and took pos- 
session of the quarter which had been inhabited li}’’ the principal Indian mer- 
chants. An unavailing attempt was made to dislodge them, and the space left 
to the defenders became gradually more and more contracted. Had the fort 
been considered tenable they would probably have at once retired into it, and 
bj’’ thus concentrating their eftbrts made them more efficient. Fort William, 
lioAvever, like that of Cossimbazar, scarcelj’- deserved the name. It stood near 
the river, about half-way between the north and south extremities of the Com- 
pany’s tenitoiy, and formed nearly a parallelogram, of which the longest sides, 
the east and west, were each 200 yards; the breadth on the south side was 130, 
and on the north only 100 3 mrds. The walls, not more than four feet thick, 
formed the outer side of chambers, and were in several places pierced with 
windows ; the terraced roofs of these chambers supplied the place of ramparts. 

The fom’ bastions, one at each angle, were each mounted with ten guns, but the 
two on the south side were rendered useless to each other by a line of ware- 
houses which had been built contiguous to the wall. The roofs of the warehouses 
were, howevei’, strong enough to bear the firing of three-pounders, which were 
mounted on them. The east gateway, forming a considerable projection, was 
mounted with five guns, three in front and one on each, flank. Besides these, 
which formed the proper works of the fort, a line of heavy cannon, mounted in 
embrasm’es of solid masonry, was placed outside, on the brink of the river, under 
the west wall. 

It is plain from this description how very little engineering skill had been works of 
employed in the construction of the fort. In addition to other disadvantages it defecti%e 
was overlooked by the English Church, opposite to the north-east bastion, and 
several other houses belonging to the English town, which consisted for the most 
part of spacious detached inclosures, and occupied the ground 600 yards towards 
the east and half-a-mile to the north and south of the fort. Taking aU these 
things into consideration, it is easy to understand the reluctance of the defenders 
to allow themselves to be cooped up within the fort, and their consequent anxiety 
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D) (lisptiio cvoiy inch of ground us they Avcre obliged to recede. They accord- 
ingly erected tlireo. hatterioH. each mounting two eighteen-pounders and two 
ii(>ld-])i(>co.s, one at the distance of HOO yards from tlie east gate, so as to com- 
mand tlie principal avenue leading due east from it to the Mahratta Ditch; the 
second in a street commencing about ilOO yards north of the fort, and continuing 
in that tlirection with one of its sides bordering on the river; and the third 300 
yards to the sontli of the fort, at a jioint where a road leading north and south 
was bridged over to give passage to a rivulet. Tlie pnncipal approaclies being 
t'.nis secured, breast- worlcs with pali.sade.s were elected in the smaller inlets, and 
trenches were dug in tlie more open ground.^. 

It soon apjieared that the flefence of these outworks required a far greater 
force than the gnirison could afford Even had they been sufficiently defended, 
many points remained ly which tlie enemy could penetrate; and, availing them- 
.s(‘lve.s of the hou.ses and inclosures, advance, without once lo.sing shelter, near to 
the walls. 'J'he contest thus became too unequal to be long successfullj’’ main- 
tained. Post after po.st was ncces-saril^' abandoned, and the whole tliree batteries 
were taken the very first day the 3 ' were attacked. This result spread general 
consteniation, and, with the excejition of the comparatively few Europeans, all 
were stupi til'd with fear. The eneny were of coui-se proportionabty embold- 
ened, and not only kejit up an incc.s,sant firing, but made attempts to escalade. 
On one of these attempts, made at midnight, the governor ordered the drums to 
beat the genend alarm, but the summons, though thrice repeated, did not 
bring fonvard a single man except those on dutj'. In such a state of matters it 
was impossible for tiie brave.st and most sanguine not to feel that a fatal issue 
could not be long delayed. It was some consolation, however, to know that, if 
the woi-st should happen, tlie means of e.scape had been piwdded. A ship, and 
seven smaller vessels, and numerous boats, with the natives who plied them, 
were lying before the fort. As night approached all the Ernopean women were 
embarked ; and at two in the morning a council of war, to which aU the British, 
except the common soldiei-s, were admitted, met, to dehberate whether escape 
to the ships should take place immediatel}^ or be deferred to the following night. 
The council broke up without any foimal resolution; but, as the immediate 
abandonment was not carried, the natural conclusion was that the other alter- 
native had been adopted. 

In the morning, when it was intended to embark the Portuguese women and 
children, a scene of inextricable confusion arose. Many of the boats had deserted 
in the night, and not a few of those which remained were upset by overcrowding. 
The enemy in the meantime were not idle. Having gained possession of all the 
houses and inclosures on the banks of the river, they shot down the helpless 
fugitives and endeavom’ed to bum the ship and other vessels by means of £re- 
aiTows. In the panic which now began to prevail many became more mtent on 
their own personal safety than on any united effort for the general benefit. wo 
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members of council, attended by several of the militia, in superintending the A.n. ms. 
embarkation of the European women, had accompanied them to the ship, and for- 
gotten or been unable to return. Nor was this the worst. The sliip suddenly 
weighed anchor, and the other vessels, following in her wake, sailed down to 
Govindpore, about thi'ee miles below. Many of the militia, believing themselves 
abandoned, rushed to the boats and quitted the shore. Not long after Mr. Drake, com 

•• mandant. 

the governor, seemg only two boats remainmg at the wharf, and several of his 
acquaintance preparing to escape in them, followed the disgraceful example. 

He was indeed only a civilian, and might have some shadow of excuse when he 
entirely forgot himself under the influence of momentary terror ; but what can 
be said for Captain Minchin, the military commander, who, valuing his own 
precious person more than honour and duty, sailed off in the same boat with 
the governor? Gan we wonder that for a time those thus foully and mercilessly 
abandoned could do nothing but vent execrations against the fugitives ? 

The soldiers and militia within the fort now numbered only 190. On re- 
covering in some degree from their astonishment and indignation, they pro- 
ceeded to deliberate. Their position, though fearful, was not yet altogether 
desperate, and it might therefore be possible by acting with prudence and energy 
to keep the enemy at bay till they could provide themselves with some means 
of escape. Their first step was to appoint a new governor. Mr. Pearkes, as the Tiie gamsoii 
eldest member of council present, was entitled to the office, but he waived his left to tueir 
right, and Mr. Holwell was appointed. The task which thus devolved upon him 
was difficult in the extreme, and he appears to have performed it with judgment. 

On the retuim of two or tliree boats to the wharf he took the precaution of 
locking the western gate, in order to prevent any more desertions. At the same 
time he ordered the ship, wliich was originally stationed opposite to the northern 
redoubt, and still remained there, to come down immediately to the fort, and made 
preparations for continuing a vigorous defence till it should become possible to 
get on board of her. The ship immediately weighed anchor, and all were buoyed 
with the hope of a speedy rescue when she struck on a sandbank, and stuck so 
fast that the crew at once abandoned her. This was a fearful disappointment, but 
there was still another resource. The vessels were stiU at Govindpore, and it 
was not to be imagined that the highest civil and military authorities on board 
of them, after feeling themselves secure, would not recover from their unmanly 
panic, and leave no means untried to bring off their abandoned companions. 

Indeed no great effort was required, for the sliip, once again before the foi’t, could 
easily have repelled any attempt of the enemy to prevent the garrison from 
embarking. It was strange that the anticipated relief from Govindpore was not 
volunteered ; and still stranger that it was not in a manner extorted by all the 
signals of flags by day, and fires by night, which the garrison continually threw 
out. With a cowai'dice and heartlessness almost unexampled, the ships^t Govind- 
pore beheld the signals unmoved, and the gaixison were abandoned to their fate. 
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guard, who as soon a.s it wa.s dark ordered them to I’ollect thcmselvc.s and sit 
down quietly under a verandah, or piazza of arche<l masonry, which extended 
on each .side of the ea.stern crate, in front of the chambem already de.seribed as 
abutting on the wall. At this time the faetorie.s. both to the right and left. 
Avere in llames, and jiarties were .seen moving about with torche.s, and .some of 
the pri.soners imagined that it was intended to sutfocate them Ijetween two 
tire.s. This rvas a mistake, for the torch-bcarcr.s were only searching for a place 
in which to confine them. During this search they were ordered into that jiart 
of the verandah Avhich fronted the barracks, along which was a large wooden 
]>latform for the soldiei-.s to sleep on. The prisonens readily obeyed this order, 
for it noAV seemed that the woi-.st Avhich wa.s to happen to them Avas to spend a 
night on the platform, at a season Avhen all the air Avhich eould reach them 
through the openings of the piazza Avas required to temper the excessiA’-e heat. 
No sooner, lioAA’-eAmr, AA^ere they aao thin the .space in front of thebariacks than the 
guard adAmncing, some Avith pointed muskets, others AAuth clubs and draAATi scimi- 
tars, forced them back into a room at the southenr extremit}'. It Avas the soldiers’ 
prison ; or, as it AAms generally tenned, the Black Hole. The Avhole formed a 
cubical space of onlj’’ eighteen feet, completel}’’ inclosed by dead walls on all sides, 
except the Avest, where tAvo windoAvs, strongly ban-ed AAdth iron, fiu-nished the 
only supplies of ah', but gave no A’^entilation, as at this time no breezes blew 
except from the south and east. Few were aware of the natme of the horrid 
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place till they found themselves crammed mthin it and had the door shut 
behind them. Their whole number was 146, 

It was about eight o’clock when they entered, and in a very few minutes 
the dreadful consequences began to appear. Attempts were first made to force 
the door, but it opened inwards and could not be made to yield. Ulr. Holwell 
who had secured a place at one of the windows, seeing an old officer " who 
seemed to caiTy some compassion in his countenance, ” offered him 1000 rupees 
to get them separated into two apartments. He went off, but soon returned 
saying it was impossible. The ofier was increased to 2000 rupees, but the 
answer was the same. Tlie nabob, without whose orders it could not be done, 
was asleep, and no man dui-st awake him. Meanwhile suffocation was doing 
its work. First, profuse perspiration, then raging thirst, and lastly, in not a 
few instances, raving madness followed, before death relieved the sufferer. The 
general cry was — Water! water! and several .skins of it were furnished 
the natives outside, some apparently from compassion, but others Jh-om brutal 
merriment, holding up torches to the windows to enjoy the desperate struggles 
which took place among the unhappy prisoners as each supply was handed in. 
From nine to eleven this dreadful scene continued. After this the number who 
had ah-eady fallen victims was so great that the sm-vivors began to breath more 
freely. At sis in the morning an order arrived to open the prison. It was not 
easily executed, for so many dead bodies were lying behind the door that 
twenty minutes elapsed before it could be forced back so as to leave a passage. 
Of the 146 who had been thrust into the dungeon only twenty- three came out, 
and these more dead than alive. Strange to say, one of these was a woman, a 
native of India though of English parentage, and of such personal attractions 
that Meer Jaffier carried her off as a trophy to his harem. 

Surajah Dowlali must have been weU aware of the barbaritj^ perpetrated, 
at least in his name, if not by his authority, and yet was so far from showing 
any signs of humanity and contrition, that when Mr. Holwell, still unable to 
stand, was carried before him, he rudely inteiTogated him as to concealed 
treasures, threatened new injuries if he refused to disclose them, and ordered 
him to be kept a prisoner; he was accordingly put in fetters, along with two 
others of the survivors who were supposed to know something of the imaginary 
treasures; the rest were set at liberty. Most of them, unwilling to remain 
within the nabob’s reach, proceeded to Govindpore, but found guards stationed 
to prevent any communication between the shore and the Companj^’s vessels still 
lying there. Two or three, however, managed to get on board, and brought 
tidings which must have wrung the hearts of those who had been msfrumental 
in bringing such a catastrophe on tlieir comrades by a double cowardice— first, 
by deserting them, and then leaving them to perish unsuccoiu-ed. “Never, 
perhaps,” as Mi'. Orme justly remarks,^ “was such an opportunity of performing 

' Hisiorv of 3Tili(ari; Transactions in Hindoostan, vol. ii. page 78. 
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a heroic action so ignoininiou.sly neglect etl ; lor a single sloop, with fifteen bnive a.d vr,<- 
men on boanl. might, in spite of all the efibrls of the enemy, liave come np, and, 
anchoring under the fort, have carried awn)’ all who sufiered in the dungeon.” 

The plunder of Calcutta fell far short of the nahoh'.s expectations. Ko 
ti'casures were forthcoming except those of Omichund, who, in conseq^ience of 
the hard measure dealt out to him 
hy the jwesidency, had not been 
permitted to remove them, and is 
said to have been pillaged of £10, 000 
in money, be.'^ides many valuable.s 
Even the quantity and value of the 
Company'.s merohandi.se wore Ic.s.s 
than might have been antieijiated. 

The capture had been made at the 
wrong .season. The investments 
]>rovided had been shipped off before 
the previous April, when the mon- 
soon made navigation impossible; 
the iinport.s of the pa.st year had 
been mostly dispo.sed of, and no new 
cargoes had yet airived from Eng- 
land Owim? to these causes the Company’s loss in uood.s was estimated at not Tiioinioi). 
more than £200,000. Even of this only a .small ]>ortion escaped the hands of m-n*. 
the soldiem, or the embe/.xlement of the officials, who .should have accounted 
for it to the trea.smy. The nabob therefore had made, on the whole, only a 
barren conquest, and consoled him.self for the di.sappointment in the manner 
suitable to his character, by pompously changing the name of Calcutta to 
Alinagore, or ihe Port of God, in commemoration of his victory, and by mal- 
treating Mr. Holwell and his two companions, who were sent as prisonei's to 
i^Iooi-shedabad, and subjected to much hardship and indignity. Tlie nabob, 
flattering himself that the British would never dare to shoAv themselves again 
in Bengal, left Monichund in command of C.alcutta, vdth a garrison of 3000 men, 
and pi’oceeded homewards to carry out the expedition against Puraeah, which 
he had so suddenly abandoned. After crossing the Plooghly vdth his anny he 
deteimined to make the Dutch and French factories feel the weight of his dis- 
pleasure. In passing southward he had imperiously ordered them to join his 
standard with aU their forces. They declined; and he now sent a message 
threatening them with exturpation if they did not forthwith send him a large 
contribution by way of fine. Dltimately the Dutch compounded for £45,000, 

‘ This obelisk was erected by Governor Holwell, Writers’ Buildings were so called from being the 
in 1756. It is not undeserving of notice, that Mr. residence of the junior officers of the East India Com- 
Holwell himself survived the catastrophe more than pany. Immediately beyond this edifice is the old 
forty years, and died in 1798, aged eighty-seven. The court-house; the road leads on to the Lall Bazaar. 
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and the French for £35,000. The difference in favour of the latter vas probably 
made in consideration of the present of gunpowder already mentioned. 

Tlie vessels at Govindpore had not remained there with the intention of 
lendering an^y assistance to the Calcutta garrison. On the contrary, yieldino" 
only to their fears, they had continued To sail doAvn the river, and would will- 
ingly have quitted it altogether, had they not encountered a new danger, which 
frightened them so that they were glad to retmm to their former anchorage. 
Wlien they were endeavouring to pass the fort of Tanna the cannon, with 
which it had again been mounted, opened upon them, and drove two of tlie 
smaller vessels ashore. This sufficed to spread a panic tbrough the whole fleet. 
That the danger was magnified by excessive timidity was proved a few days 
after, when two ships from Bombay came up the river and sustained the fim 
of the fort without injury. Thus reassured the fleet again weighed anchor, 
passed Tanna without any loss of the least consequence, and reached the town 
of Fulta, the station of all the Dutch shipping. Here it was determined to remam, 
at least till the monsoon should change, provided the nabob did not inteifere. 
Not long after their airival they were joined by several other ships, and the 
agents from the subordinate factories of Dacca, Balasore, &c., who naturally 
anticipated a similar fate to that which had befallen Cossimbazar and Calcutta. 
In this opinion they were not mistaken, for the nabob had no sooner reached 
Moorshedabad than he issued orders for the confiscation of all the English pro- 
perty within his dominions. 

Though the nabob did not molest the fugitives at Fulta their sufferings were 
not over. Ever dreading that they might be attacked they did not ventm*e to 
sleep on shore, and crowded the vessels, where they lay, most of them on the 
decks, without shelter, exposed to the inclemencies of one of the worst chmates 
in the world, during its imhealtliiest season. Numbers were in consequence 
carried off by malignant fever, which infected the whole fleet. The evils thus 
produced by natural, were greatly aggravated by moral causes. Many, conscious 
of the light in which them conduct would generally be viewed, and unable to 
reflect on it without shame and remorse, endeavoured to exculpate themselves 
at the expense of their neighbours. Much time was thus spent to no pmpose 
in mutual recrimination, and no coiuse of imited action was possible. At last, 
however, after a comne of wrangling, the authority of the governor and tlie 
other members of coimcil was acknowledged, and one of their number, with 
a military officer, set but for Madras, to represent their condition and solicit the 
necessary assistance. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Doliberalions at Madras — Annainont sails for Bengal — Rcc.apturo of C.alcutta — Naval and military 
ojloi aliens — Treaty of peace with the nabob — Capture of the French factory at Chandernngoro — 
Eccomincncemeut of hostilities — Conspiracy to depose the naboh — ^Thc haltlo of Bhassoy. 







fii-st intelligence of the diinger impending over the Com- .\.n. irsc. 
pany’.s settlements in ]?>cngnl reached Madras on the loth of 
July. It va.s not .sent off till after the ca])ture of the factoiy 
at Co.ssimbazar, and conse([uenlly left roc m only for conjecture 
as to vhat might have hapjiened suhseriuently to that event. 

Judging by what had happened ot\ other occasions, the Madras presidency did state of 
not view the matter in a very serious light. Native govenions had repeatedly 
threatened as much, and even done, more violence, and yet allowed themselves 
to be bought oft* at last by a sum of money before proceeding to extremities. 

Wly might not the same thing be repeated now ? These and similar consi- 
derations had the more weight at ^ladras, because that settlement had then full 
emplojoneut for the force at its command. An apjJication had been made by 
Salabut Jung for assistance to throw oft* his connection with the French, and it 
had been resolved to grant it. A war with France was also regarded as inevi- 
table, and it was known that the French government in the prospect of it were 
preparing a ]iowerful armament for the East. In such an event Admiral "Wat- 
son’s squadron, then lying in the roads, would scarcely be able when united to 
maintain its ground, and therefore nothing but the dire.st necessity would justify 
the despatch of any portion of it to Bengal. The same argument applied to the 
land force. It was impossible, however, after the intelligence which had been 
received, to ignore it entirely, and a detachment of 230 men, mostly Europeans, 
was despatched for Bengal in the Company’s ship I)elawarc, which had recently 
arrived from England. It sailed on the 20th of July, and arriving in the 
Hooghty on the 2d of August,, found the fugitives pining away at Fulta. 

Sickly and dispirited as they were no co-operation was to be expected from 
them, and the detachment, far too feeble to ventui-e unaided on offensive ope- 
rations, had no alternative but to encamp in the vicinity of Fulta, whose deadly 
swamps soon made fearful havoc among them. 

On the 5th of August the full extent of the Bengal catastrophe became An expedi- 

° mi I 7 1 J j. Ben- 

laiown at Madras. There was now no room for conjectru’e. The nabob had not gai resolved 

been bought off, as many had too readily and complacently assumed, but had, 

under circumstances of ineffable barbarity, inflicted on the Company a heavier 
blow than had ever been sustained before. Tlie most flourishing and productive 
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of aU the presidencies n-as, in fact, annihilated, and nothing but its recovery 
codd save the Company from min. It is mtl.er strange that, nith this fact 
befoie them, members of the Madras conucil were found to argne that the 

claims of Salalmt Jung should still 

t liave the preference, and that the 

claims of Bengal would be satisfied by 
sending a fifty-gim ship, and dq)aties 
to treat with the nabob. This view, 
absurd as it now appeai-s, would liave 
been adopted bad not one of the mem- 
_ possessed of sounder judgment 

* f ^ more enlarged experience, pnt tiie 

■■■■■■■■ ■'./'// .s' ^ ' matter in its true light, and succeeded, 

■ •• ’ ^ ''^'oi’ds, in bringing 

t''’' ^ coimcil to his opinion. 

. i'\ . ? '.C ^ f-r resolution ultimately adopted, and 

' ' * assented to by Admiral Watson, after 

obtaining the sanction 'of a council 

AnjUR-^L Watsos. — F wm print .ifter T Hudson. . 

01 war, was that the wliole squadron, 
having on board an adequate land force, should proceed to Bengal 
n-«Mous Before the armament could sail several perplexing points remained to be 

questions to ^ r a o r 

be solved, decided. Who .should command the land forces? What should be the extent 


A-: .j/» - Tf * 
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Crev lous 


of his authority both in acting and in negotiation? In what relation ouglit he 
to stand to the late governor and council of Calcutta ? Was he to be subject to 
them, or to act independent of them? The last 'of these questions was fii-st 
considered. The membei's of the late Calcutta council, not satisfied Avith 


wrangling at Fulta, had each sent separate lettere to the Madras presidency, 
and deemed it necessary for their oAvn exculpation to charge each other with 
the gi'ossest misconduct. Taking the matter as they represented it, they had 
proved imworthy of the authority with which they had been invested, or AA'cro 
so diAuded by mutual animosities as to be incapable of exercising it. Still, Avliat 
right bad the Madras presidency to sit in judgment on them ? The three ])ro- 
sidencies were co-ordinate, and accountable only to the court of directors. So 
long, therefore, as the appointment of the Calcutta council i-emained uneancelled 
their jiuisdiction AA’itliin tlieir presidency, notAAnthstanding tlie A-iolence AvJnVh 
had deprh-ed them of it, Avas unquestionable. Mr. Pigott, the goA-ernor o} 
Madras, proposed tosoh’e the difficulty by proceeding in person to Bengal Ai-ith 
tlie xmited poAvers of commandex-in-chief. and general repre-'cnfative of the 
Companj* in aU other afiaira. This AA-as mere oxtraA-agauce. Hoav eiaihl In', 
eoxmcil invest him AAuth such poAA*ei-s? and if he had them, what kind el :i eein- 
mander avcis he likely to prove, when his only qualification Avas the oj>!nn>n he 
had of his oaa-u sufficiency? This propostxl havincr fallen to the gmund, a kind 
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of in'uldK! course was adopted Uy acknowludging ^Mr. l^rake aud his council as a a.d. ir.-c. 
prcsideuoy, with full powers in civil and eonnnercial all’airs, aiul reserving to 
themselves, or the ofiieer whom they might- appoint, indcj}endont power in all 
ihin[r.s militarv. 

w • 

The next point was the choice of the commander, to whom this independent ciiim- f-fi, 
j'ower was to he intrusted. There were only three persons in the presidency 
on whom this choice could fall. Colonel Adlercron. as the. fust in rank, had the 
most legitimate claim, and was hy no means disjK'Scd to fruvgo it. To him. 
however, there were stroi\g ohjcctions. He had never .‘;een si-rvice in India, and 
as a king’.s ofiieer. not dejicndent on the Company, .showed little deference to 
their agents. It seems, however. tVeun his letter, inserted hy Sir John M.'dcolm 
in his Life of Olive (v(J. i. p. IJT. US), th.at the ju'csidenry had at one time 
reque.sted him “to undertake this service with the whole (>f hi.s maje.sty’s 
troop.^ ’ and jwe.s'^od him “to give the m'ecs.s-iry orders accordingly. ” A <hnngc 
(•f mind afterward took place, and they ju.^^titied it. mainly on the grmmd that 
“he could not engiige to return hither \ipon our rcque.st. :md that the Company 
.should not have any part of the plunder that may he takfsi. toward.s reim- 
hui'sement of the immense hvss they have .vustaineil." Cohmel Lawrence had 
all the Indian experience which Adlercron wanted, and had, as we have seen hy 
his exploits in the Carnatic, proved hath an ahle and a .‘^ucce.s.sful warrior. He 
deserved the ntmo.^t cnntidence. and had he ohlained the ajqiointmetjt wotdd 
undnuhtedly have added to his l.'uirel.s. It may have heen firtun.ately ; Imt the 
unceremoniou.s manner in which he a]»pears to have heen .set aside, reijuired a 
.stronger justification than Ormc adduces, when he s;iy.s. “The climate of Bengal 

wa.s so adverse to an asthmatic disorder with which Colonel Lawrence was 

» 

aflected, that it wa.s thought he Avould he di.'eihled from that ince.s.sant activity 
recpii.site to the .succe.s.s of thi.s expedition, of which the termination wa.s limited 
to a time.’’ ' 

After Adlercron and Lawi'once were rejected, dive, now iiistalled a.s governor t-iivoni- 
of Fort St. David, wa.s the only officer Avhose claims were Avorthj^ of a moment’s 
consideration. He had early brought them under the notice of the presidency, 
who had prohahl}’’ from the veiy fiist turned to him ns the most eligihlc com- 
mander. The folloAving letter, written to the court of director.s, October 1 1 th, 

1750, after his appointment and arrival at Madras, gives .so good an account of 
his feelings Avhen preparing to set out on the expedition which was destined to 
croAvn his own fame and found the Briti.sh Indian empire, that it deserves to he 
quoted entire; — 

“Honourable Gentlemen, — From many hands you will hear of the capture iii» lociingB 
of Calcutta hy the Moors, and the chain of misfortunes and losses winch JiaAa^ 
happened to the Compaiy’^ in particular, and to the nation in general ; every 
breast here seems filled with grief, horror and resentment ; indeed, it is too sad 
a tale to unfold, and I must beg leave to refer you to the general letters, con- 
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>_ slOtatioDS, and committees, which will give you a full account of this catastrophe 
Upon this melancholy occasion the governor and council thought proper t( 
summon me to this place. As soon as an expedition was resolved upon, I offeree 
my seivice, winch was at last accepted, and I am now upon the point of em 
barking on board his majesty’s squadron, with a fine body of Europeans, ful 
of spirit and resentment for the insults and barbarities inflicted on so many 
British subjects. I flatter myself that this expedition will not end with the 
taking of Calcutta only, and that the ComjDany’s estate in those parts will bt 
settled in a better and more lasting condition than ever. There is less reason tc 
apprehend a check from the nabob’s forces than from the nature of the climate 
and counti'y. The news of a war may likerrise interfere with the success of this 
expedition ; however, should that happen, and hostilities be commenced in 
India, I hope we shall be able to dispossess the French of Chandemagore, and 
leave Calcutta in a state of defence. I have a true sense of my duty to my 
country and the Company ; and I beg leave to assui-e you that nothing shall be 
wanting on my part to answer the ends of an undertaking on which so very 


much depends. Success on this occasion will fill the measure of my joy, as it 
will fix me in the esteem of those to whom I have the honour to subscribe, with 
great respect. R. Clive.” 

In another letter to a director he says — “A few weeks ago I was happily 
seated at St. David’s, pleased with the thoughts of obtaining your confidence 
and esteem, by my application to the civil branch of the Company’s affairs, and 
of improving and increasing the investment; but the fatal blow given to the 
Company’s estate at Bengal has superseded all other considerations, and I am 
now at this presidency upon the point of embarking on board his majesty’s 
squadron, mth a very considerable body of troops, to attempt the recovery of 
Calcutta, and to gain satisfaction from tlie nabob for the losses which the Com- 
pany have sustained in those parts. The recaptme of Calcutta appears no veiy 
difficult task, but our further progvess for reducing the nabob to such terms as 
the gentlemen of Calcutta may think satisfactory, is precarious and doubtful, 
from the prospect of a wai' which may not allow time for such an undertaking. 
You may be assured I will never turn my back to Bengal, if not ordered from 
thence, without trying my utmost efforts towards obtaining the desned success. 

Two months having been spent in debate, the expedition did not sail till 
the 16th of October. The squadron consisted of the ICe7if, of sixty-foui’, bearing 
Admiral Watson’s flag; the Oiimherlaoid, of seventy, bearing Admiral Pocockes 
flag; the Tiger,' of sixty; the Salisbury, of fifty, the Bridgewater, of twen y 
gu^s, and a fire-ship; together rvith three Company’s ships, and two sma ei 
vessels as transports. The land force, under Colonel Clive, ^onsis e o 
Europeans, 250 of them belonging to Adlercron’s regiment, and . ’ P • , 

The instructions recommended the attack of Moorshedabad itself i • 

refused redress, and the capture of Chandemagore if wai-mth Fian 
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be decl.ni*ed. The lateness of tbe season nearly proved fatal to the fleet. The A.n. nso. 
northern monsoon was setting in, and the currents from tlie nortl) were so 
strong that during the first twelve days, instead of making progress, it was 
carried six degrees of latitude to the south of ^Madras. As the only practicable riio voyngc 
passage it was ncce.'^.sary to cross the Bay of Bengal, and then jirocoeding 
north aloim the eastern coast, where the currents are le.ss felt, recro.ss when 
opposite to Balasore, and thus gain the entrance to the Hooghly. The fire-ship, 
unable to stem the violence of the mon.'^oon. boi’e away to Ceylon; the Marl- 
horoiKjh, .sailing heavily, fell behind; and the Cinnhcrland and SdishiLry, in 
making for Balasore Boad.s, struck on n sandbank, which stretches out several 
miles from Point Palmyras. Both got off, but the CumhcrlaiLcl, unable to 
continue her coui'se, was driven south to Vizagapatam. Ultimatel}*, on the 
20th of December, more than two months after leaving Madras, and exactly 
hidf a year from the day when Calcutta was taken, Fulta was reached b}' the 
whole squadron, exce])t the Cumberland a7id Marlhorovrjh, TJieir absence 
was a serious los.s, as 2.30 of the Em-opean troops were on board the one, and 
most of the heavy artillery had l.ieen shipped in the other. Little addition to 
their strength was obtained at Fulta, for half of the detachment under ]\Lajor 
Kilpatrick were dead, and the remainder so sickly that not more than thirty were 
fit for duty. Some degree of order, however, had been restored by a despatch 
from the court of directors, appointing Mr. Drake and three other members of 
council a select committee for the conduct of all political and militmy aflairs. 

Major Kilpati-ick, previously a.ssociated with them, and Admiral Watson, and 
Colonel Clive now added, increa.sed the avliole number to seven. 

Letters had been procured at ^Madins from Pigott, the gOA’ernor, !Mahomed opemtions 
Ali, Nabob of Arcot, and Salabut Jung, Soubahdar of the Deccan, exhorting 
Surajah Dowlah to give redre.s.s foi' the wrongs he had inflicted ; and these, 
along with others, written by Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, were sent 
open to Monichund, governor of Calcutta. On receiving for his answer that he 
durst not fonvard to his master letters couched in such mejiacing terms, it was 
resolved to commence hostilities forthwith. Accordingly the whole fleet, includ- 
ing the vessels previouslj’- at Fulta, quitted it on the 2Tth December, and next 
daj^ anchored ten miles below the fort of Budge Budge. This fort, .situated on 
a commanding point on the same side of the river as Calcutta, and only twelve 
miles south-west from it by land, though double that distance by water, was the 
first object of attack. It was not expected to offer any resistance, and the only 
anxiety felt was to make prisoners of the garrison while they were making their 
escape. With this view an ambuscade was devised. At sunset Clive landed 
with 500 men of the battalion, and all the sepoy.s, and proceeded, under the 
direction of Indian guides, across a country full of swamps, and intersected by 
numerous deep rivulets. The mere march must have been full of hardship, but 
this was greatly increased by the neglect to provide any bullocks for draught 
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A.a_iT^ or burden. Their place ™ neces-garily snppKed by the men themselves, atLo 
had to drag along two field-pieces and a timbrel of ammunition They set out 
at iour in the afternoon, and did not reach the vicinity' of Budge Eudse tfil eisht 
next morning. The whole march by land looks like a blunder: and, indeed^ is 
so characterized by Clive himself, who says, in a private letter to jVIr. Pigott. 
that it was much against his inclination, and that he applied to the admiral for 
boats to land them at the very place where they arrived, after sufiering ‘-'Iiard- 
ships not to be described’’^ This blunder, therefore, was not his ; but there was 
another of a still more serious nature from which he cannot be so easily excul- 
pated. Tim place occupied on arriving wa.s a large hollow, probably a lake in 
the rainy season, as it was ten feet below the level of the plain. It was a mile 
and a half north-east of the fort, a m il e from the river, and half-a-mile east of a 
highroad leading to Calcutta. The eastern and part of the southern banks of 
the hollow were skirted by a village, which seemed to have been recently aban- 
doned The two field-pieces were placed on the north side of this village. The 
plan of the ambuscade was as foEows ; — ^The grenadiers and 300 sepoys were 
detached to take possession of a village on the bank of the river adjoining the 
wall of the fort. Tlie company of volunteers were posted in a thicket on the 
west side of the road Clive with the rest of the troops continued in the hol- 
1 )w. It was expected that when the garrison in the fort discovered the troops in 
possession of the village adjoining the north wall, they would mistake them for 
the whole of the attacking force, and under that impression endeavoured to 
escape by making for the highroad "WTiile they were hastening along it the 
volunteers, opening upon them from the thicket, would drive them towards the 
hollow, where their slaughter or capture would be easily effected 
A •>m-priae. The idea of danger to themselves seems never to have entered the mind of 
the commander or his soldiers. They were all worn out with fiitigne, and to 
make their rest more easy were allowed to quit their arms. Even the ordinary 
precaution of stationing sentinels was neglected, and in a few minutes thev 
were all a.sleep. Not so the enemy. The previous day jVIonichund had arrived 
from Calcutta with 1500 horse and 2000 foot. He was now enciimped wit! 
them within a distance of two miles, and having by means of spies made himsefi 
acrpiainted with all Clive’s arrangements, was only watching the opportunity t<y 
turn them ao-ainst himself. Tlie troops, huddled in the hollow or scattered it. 

O ^ 1 T 

the villaire, had not lain down above an hour when a volley from the eaff svlr 
of the village suddenly broke their slumbem. The soldiers rushed in alarm t- 
that part of the hollow where their arms were grounded Had a retreat out (.■. 
the reach of the enem/ s fire been ordered a fatal panic would prohabI> havr 
ensued; but Clive, whose presence of mind never forsook him. made lu.^ riier. 
stand firm, and detached two platoons which forced their way into the wllagca. 
the point of the bayonet. This gave time to the artEkrymeu who on 1 1 - nr-. 

' 3raIcolm’3 J/emotrs of Lord Clive, vol. i. page l-'a 
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alarm bad rushed into the hollow, to regain their guns and open a fire, under a.t), it6o. 
which that of the enemy soon slackened. Fortunately for Clive, Monichund 
was a coward, and on receiving a hall through the turban was so frightened 
tliat he thought only of flight. According to Ornie, “ had the cavalry advanced 
and charged the troops in the hollow at the same time that the infimtry began 
to fire upon the vfilage, it is not improbable that the war would have been 
concluded on the very first trial of hostilities.”^ This is questioned by Sir John 
Malcolm, who says that, owing to the thick jungle, cavalry “had no means 
of advancing, except through openings where they must have been seen, and the 
possibility of surprise defeated.” Sir John, from his j)rofession, must be ad- 
mitted to be the more competent authority of the two; but, in his zeal to 
defend the honour of his hero, forgets the time and manner of the surprise. , Jf, 
as he admits, there were openings through which cavalry might have penetrated, 
hoAV could they have been seen in the dark, and by men wlio were fast asleep? 

A gross mistake was undoubtedly committed; and though Clive did all tliat 
could be done to repair it, it cannot be denied that his success on this occasion 
was due far less to conduct than to good fortune. 

Immediately on Monichund’s retreat the whole of the troops were marched Biuigeaiuij;'.- 
to the village adjoining tlieir fort, and there found the Kent, which liad outsailed 
the other vessels, anchored in front of it. The assault was defeived till next day, 
and to assist in it 250 sailors were landed. One of these, who had got drunk, 
straggled up to the ditch, crossed it, scrambled over the rampart, and seeing no 
sentinels, hallooed to the advanced guard that he had taken tlie fort. It was 
indeed evacuated by the enemy, who had only waited till it was dark enougli 
to conceal their retreat. 

The impression produced by the afiair at Budge Budge was somewhat n^suitBof 
singular. The British, astonished at the resolution displayed in venturing to 
attack them, began to think that they had xmden-ated the Bengal troop.s, and 
even Clive was dispirited. In the letter to !Mr. Pigott, already referred to, lie 
say.s, “ You wfil find by the return that om: loss in the skirmish near Budge 
Budge was greater than could well be spared. If such skirmishes were to be 
often repeated,” he afterward add.s, “I cannot take upon me to give ray senti- 
ments about our future success against the nabob in the open field; the little 
afiair above mentioned was attended with every disadvantage on our side. 

. . . . Indeed, I fear we shall labour under many of these disadvantages 

when attacked by the nabob; and I take it for granted he will be dov.m 
before the GunibeTl^nid and Zlo.rlhovoufjlt can arrive."’ On the other hand, 
Monichund. who had formed rather a contemptible opjinion of the British, from 
the facility with which Calcutta had been taken, now magnified their prov/ess 
in order to palliate his own defeat; and no sooner reached Calcutta than he 
quitted it. leawng only 500 men in the fort, and proceeded northward to com- 
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_ municate his teiTor, &st at Hooglily, and afterwards to the nabob himself at 
Moorshedabad. 

To prevent the fleet from coming up the river, Monichund had prepared a 
number of ships, laden with bricks, intending to sink them in the narrowest 
part of the channel, near Tanna The appearance of the sloop-of-war frustrated 
the execution of this scheme ; and the rest of the fleet, leaving Budge Budge on 
the 30th of December, anchored on New-year's Day opposite to Tanna, which 
was abandoned without firing a shot The next morning Chve, with the 
greater part of the troops, landed at Aligur, a fort opposite to Tanna, and 
advanced by the highroad on Calcutta Admiral Watson, with the Kent and 
Tiger, arrived before him opposite Fort William, and by the force of their can- 
nonade compelled the enemy, in little more than two hom’s, to evacuate both 
the fort and the town. A detachment sent ashore, under command of Captain 
Coote, immediately took possession When Clive arrived he natmally expected 
to be recognized as military governor of Calcutta, and was moi-tified above 
measure when Coote showed a commission from Admiral Watson, by which he 
was himself appointed governor, and specially instructed' not to dehver up the 
place till fru’ther orders This was another of the many instances of collision 
arising from jealousies and misunderstandings between his majesty’s and the 
Company’s officers At first, as neither party would give way, the afiafr assumed 
a very threatening appearance Clive, admitted into the fort, insisted on retain- 
ing the command of it, while the admiral threatened if he did not evacuate to 
fire upon him Before such extremities were resorted to explanations took jAace, 
and a compromise was efiected, by which Clive waived his claim to the command 
on the assurance that it would afterwards be given him. In accordance vdth 
this arrangement Admiral Watson remained in possession, and the next day 
delivered up the fort to the Company’s representatives in the king’s name. 

This last proceeding throws some light upon the quarrel, and shows that 
more was involved in it than at first sight appears. From the very first, before 
it was known what view the court of directors would take, Mr. Drake and his 
colleagues insisted that, notwithstanding the loss of Calcutta, their authoiity 
remained entire, and hence Mr Manningham, the member of council whom they 
had sent as their deputy to Madi'as, formally protested against the independent 
powers with which Clive was invested by this pi-esidency. The case was still 
stronger now, for a new commission had arrived from England expressly em- 
powering Mr. Drake and three of the coimcil to conduct all the political and 
military affairs of the presidency. It is not to be supposed that if the govci-n- 
ment of Madras had been aware of this commission they would have made Clive 
independent of it, and therefore it was not unreasonable to expect tliat when 
he anived and found them regularly installed in office, he would either resign 
his independent powers, or at least keep them in abej^ance Such was not Ins 
view, but it seems to have been Admiral Watson’s; and hence their quariol, 
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which had nothing personal in it, originated in a determination on the part of a.d. 1757. 
the one to nphold the authority of the Calcutta committee, and on the part of 
the other to give effect to the instructions rvliich he liad received at j\radras. 

How bitterly Clive felt at the treatment he had received appears from several 
jiassages in a private letter to Hr. Pigott; — “Between friends,” he says, “Iciivc-sin- 
cannot help regretting that I ever imdcrtook this expedition. The mortifications 
I have received from Mr. Watson and the gentlemen of the squadron in point 
of prerogative, are such that nothing but the good of the service could induce 
me to submit to them.” Speaking of the commission granted to Captain Coote, 
he characterizes it as a “ dirt}’’ underhand contrivance, carried on in the most 
secret manner, under a pretence that I intended the same thing, which, I declare, 
never entered my thoughts.” Again, referring to tlie true cause of all the mis- 
imderstandings and heartburnings, he ob.^-erves, “ The gentlemen here seem 
much dissatisfied at the authority I am vested with. It would be contradicting 
my own sentiments, if I was not to acknowledge that I .still possess the opinion 
that the gentlemen of ^Madras could not have taken a step more j'lrudent, or more 
consistent with the Company’s interests ; for, I am soriy to say, the loss of jn'ivate 
property, and the means of recovering it, seem to be the onl}* objects which take 
up the attention of the Bengal gentlemen.” Farther on he gives utterance to 
the same opinion in still hai'.sher and even rancorous tenns — “ I would have 
you guard against eveiything these gentlemen can say ; for, believe me, they are 
bad subjects and rotten at heart, and will stick at nothing to prejudice you and 
the gentlemen of the committee ; indeed, how should they do otherwise when 
they have not spared one another? I shall only add, their conduct at Calcutta 
finds no excuse, even among themselves ; and that the riches of Peru and Mexico 
should not induce me to dwell among them.” Clive could not entertain an 
opinion vdthout acting upon it ; and therefore, when the committee sent him a 
letter, demanding that he .should place himself imder them, lie answered, “I do 
not intend to make use of my power for. acting separately from you, vdthout 
you reduce me to the necessit}’’ of so doing ; but, as far as concerns the means of 
executing these power's, you -will excuse me, gentlemen, if I refuse to give these 
up ; I cannot do it without forfeiting the trust reposed in me by the select com- 
mittee of Fort St. George.” 

Intelligence having been received that the recapture of Calcutta had thrown Attack on 

^ n . 1 Hooghly 

the enemy into great consternation, and that the nabob’s army would not be 
ready for some time to march from Moorshedabad, it was determined to take 
advantage of the interval by assuming the aggressive and attacking Hooghly. 

This place, situated on the right bank of the river, twenty-seven miles above 
Calcutta, was regarded as the royal port of Bengal, and had thus an adven- 
titious importance in addition to that ’which it derived from its wealth and 
population. As the object now was to bring the nabob to terms as speedily as 
possible, the capture of it was good strategy, as nothing seemed better calcu- 
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to convijice him of tlic wliicli he might bring upon himself bj 

em\tiuuing olKtnmto. The town, though oj^en, Avas guarded b 3 ' 3000 men, aiid, 
moivovor. dcfouded by a fort witli n gjirrison of 2000 men. Considering the 
importance of the means oi’ defence, the force emploj-ed in the attack iems 
very inadequate. It consisted of only a twent^'-gun .sliip, a sloop of war, and 
three othei- \vs.s,'|s. liaving on board 13() Europeans and 200 sepoys, under the 
command of 31ajor Kilpatrick and Captain Coote. It Avas expected to reach 
Hoogldy in one tide, but a delaA* of fn'o dai-.s took place in consequence of the 
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ship having struck upon a .sandbank. The intended sinqinse Avas thus a failure, 
and the enemy, forewarned, liad ample time to prepare their means of resistance. 
S\u'h. hoAvever, Avas their jnisillanimity or dismay*, that the 3000 men in the 
town onli* .s;iw the British troops landed, and then made off Avithout riskum an 
encounter. The fort wa.s battered bv the ve.ssel.s till night, and then attacked 
in Iavo divisions; one of them b\- feint on the main gate, Avliile the other, con- 
si'^ting of a )v.irt,v of troops and .sailom, under Captain Coote, stormed at the 
breach. The gan-ison, seeing their n.'^sailants on the ramparts, fled out precipi- 
tateU- at the lesser gate. Tliese ca.sv succc.sscs made the British OA-er-confident 
ami Ca\itaiu Coote. Avho luul proceeded three miles to the north Anth onl}-' fifty 
liuvopoans and 100 sopoA's. and destroyed .seveml givinaries of rice, narrowh' 
escaped as ho Avas returning, from being overwhelmed b^' the fugith'e troops 
Avho. unknoAvn to him, Avero Iving in the neighbourhood Avatching bis move- 
ments Ba' singular good fortune and doxteritA* he disengaged himself Avithout 
the loss of a single man. If. as jMr. ilill gintuitousl}* asserts, Avithout adducing 
aiiA' anthoritA*, the capture of Hoogldy Avas undertaken “ solely* with a Anew to 
]>lnnder,'’ ' the result must liaA'o been disappointment, as the A'alue of all that 
Avas obtained Avas estimated oiAa' at £15,000 

During the expedition to Hoogldy*, intelligence annA-ed that the long 
expected Avar between Great Britain and Fiance Avas actuallj" declared. The 
state of mattem in Beng-.d thus assumed an ommons appearance. The French 
had 300 Europeans and a tiam of artdleiy at Chanderuagore, and it Avas feared 
that thcA* AA'ould at once join the nabob. In that case the British would in all 
jH'obabilitA' be OA'ennatclied. Tlie Avhole force then in Bengal would scarcelv 
enable them to keep the field, and to all appearance the larger part of it was 
about to be AA'itbdiUAAH. as the Madras presidency, alai'ined for their oato safetA', 
had dweeted Clri'e to return as earlj' as possible with what troops could be 
spared. A Augorous and suecessfid jArosecution of the AA*ar against the nabob 
being, in consequence, deemed hopeless, the tone of the Bengal select committee 
Avas immediatel.y lowered, and they resoHed to lose no time in endeavouring to 
negotiate a peace. Mrith this Anew they opened a communication with tlie 
banker, Juggut Seat, and condescended to request him to mediate in tlieir 
behalf. The nabob’s fears had former^ inclined him to come to terms, but the 


' JNTill’s Briiish India, vol. iii. page 175. 
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uttack on Hooghty made him furious, and his arm}' was immediatel}' ordered a.d. 1 - 57 . 
to march southward and avenge it. Juggut Seat, aware that the time for nego- 
tiation had passed, and afraid to implicate himself by intercedinor iu behalf of ‘'ttcmpt to 

^ -1 . negotiate 

those whom the nabob had again doomed to destruction, ventured no further with tiie 
than to instruct Runjeet Roy, his ablest agent, to accompany the army, and at 
the same time correspond with Clive. Omichnnd was also in the nabob’s train. 

During the nabobship of Ali A'erdy Khan, he obtained the lar largest share of 
the contracts by which the Compaii}’’ provided their .shipments. This lucra- 
tive emplo}’ment he had lost, because the Compan}', imputing a deterioration 
in the quality of the goods to his avarice, had determined, instead of employing 
contractors, to deal at fh'st hand with the producers themselves. His offence at 
this change was the main ground of the suspicion by which the 25i'esidency 
thought themselves justified in imprisoning him, and preventing the removal of 
his goods from Calcutta, when it was attacked. His fortunes had in conse- 
quence been shattered, for besides the large .sum of money found in his trea- 
sury, his loss by the destruction of houses and other jiropcrty was immense. 

His whole thoughts and eftbrts were now einjiloyed in obtaining compensation. 

For this purpose the favoiu* of the nabob and of the Company were equally 
necessary to him. The former he had secured by ingratiating himself ^vith 
]\Iolmii Loll, the iirincipal favourite at the court of ]\Ioorshedabad ; the latter 
he now hoped to recover b}' aiding their endeavours to procure a peace. The 
Company has thus two influential agents in the nabob’s camp. For the time, 
however, they seemed to have failed, and the nabob continued to advance. 

In the eagerness to negotiate, the necessity of pro^dding against the only notemi>oi 

, i70s, and 

nlternative had not been overlooked. About a mile to the north of Calcutta, continues 
and half that distance from the bank of the river, a camp had been fortified. 

The spot was well chosen, for having the river on the west, and a large lake and 
extensive manshes about two miles beyond the Mahratta Ditch on the east, an 
enemy from the north could not enter' the Company’s temtory without coming 
in sight of it. The artillery, which had hitherto been the great want, had at 
length been supjflied by the arrival of the Marlborough. On the 30th of 
January the nabob’s army began to cross the river, about ten miles above 
Hooghly. Very fortunately it had not been joined by the French, who threw 
away an excellent opportunity of ciippling, if not crushing their rivals, by 
reviving the chimerical idea of neutrality between the two compardes, while 
war was raging between their I’espective nations. Even without the French as 
auxiliaries, the nabob seemed so formidable that even after his army had began 
to cross, proposals of peace were forwarded to him. He received them with 
great ajDparent cordiality, and at the same time continued his march. On the 
2d of February he proposed a conference with deputies, but failed to keep his 
promise of sending them passports. The very next morning the van of his 
army was seen advancing at foil march from the north-east. From the nature 
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of the ground their progi-ess might easily have been stopped; but Clive, unwill- 
ing either to divide his force or to commence hostilities while the least hope 
of accommodation remained, allowed them to pass. Most of them spread them- 
selves along the ground outside the ditch, but a predatory horde, armed only 
with clubs, entered the Company's tenitory, and were engaged in pillaging the 
houses ot the natives in the north part of the toA^m, Avhen a detachment posted 
at Perring's Redoubt sallied out and expelled them. Isew bodies of the enemy 
continued to arrive, and coolly began to entrench themselves in a large garden 
midway between the head of the lake and the ditch, and about a mile and a 
halt trom the British camp. This insult was not to be borne, and yet the only 
}>unishment which it {trovoked was an inefi’ective cannonade. 

rs'ext morning the main body of the enemy appeared, foUoAA-ing the direction 
of the A’an. but so eagerly was the hope of a possible accommodation still chmg 
to. that on the nabob again proposing a conference at a village six miles to the 
north, two deputies were sent. On arrimng they found, as might have been 
anticipated, that the nabob had started some horn’s before. They followed on 
Ids track, and found him seated in quai-tem which he had taken up in Omichund’s 
gaulen. in the north-east part of the Company’s temtory, within the ditch. 
It is dithcvdt to account for the inertness manifested by Clive on this occa- 
sion. All the advantages derived from his fortified camp were apparently lost 
Avithout any attempt to turn them to accoimt, and at least part of the 
enemy had AA*ithout molestation intei’posed between liim and Calcutta. The 
deputies might now haA’e considered their business at an end. The nabob by 
hastening on Avith his army, Avithout waiting for them, had giA’en the most 
significant intimation of his designs. They were determined, howcA’^er, not to 
be balked of an inter A-ieAA’, and succeeded in obtaining it. Eoydullnb, the 
dewan, on then- introduction to him by Eunjeet Eoy, deemed their application 
for an interview, under the circumstances, so strange, that he suspected them of 
being assassins, and insisted on haA*ing their swords. They refused to be so 
insulted, and AA-ere conducted to the durbar or coiAncil. Besides the nabob and 
his principal officers, man3’ othere of inferior degree were present. These had 
apparently been selected for the largeness of their statiu’e, and the ferocity of 
their coimtenances. To gh’e them a still more terrific appearance they Avere 
di'essed in thick stuffed dresses, Avith enormous turbans, and kept scowhng at 
the deputies, as if they only Avaited the signal to murder them. After expostu- 
latinsc AA’ith the nabob for entering the Company’s limits, while amusing them 
Avith offei-s of peace, the depvities produced a paper of proposals. The nabob, 
after reading them and refenlng to the dewan, dismissed the assembly. The 
depnties, on leaAnng, were Avhispered by Omichund to take care of themseh^es. 
Alarmed before, they now set no limits to their fears, and, ordermg their 
attendants to extinguish the lights, that the path they took might not be seen, 
hastened off AAnthout waiting to confer Avith the dewan. 
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The report of the deputies left no room for further negotiation, and Clive a.d. iva-. 
determined to attack tlie nahoh’s camp in tlie moz-ning. His force cozisisted of 
G50 men, forming the European battalion, 100 artillerymen with six field- 
pieces, 800 sepo 3 "S, and GOO sailors, who had been landed at midnight, and AUnckby 
armed with firelocks. The enemy mustered about 40,000 men, most of them imiiovs 
encamped between the ditch and the lake, but a considerable paz’t with the 
general, ]\Ieer Jaflier, within the ditch, to protect the nabob in his quarters in 
Omichund’s garden. The attack was made, but proved far less successful than 
had been anticipated. Clive, iiz a letter addressed to the secret committee at 
home, gives this smnmaiy account of the matter; — “About three o’clock in the 
morning, I marched out with nearl}' my wliole force, leaving only a few Euro- 
peans, Avith 200 new raised buclcsaree.s, to guard our camp. About six we 
entez-ed the enemy’s camp, izz a thiclc fog, and crossed it in about tAVO houz'.s, 
doing considerable execution. Had the fog cleared up, as it zisually does about 
eight o'clock, when Ave were entire znasters of the cam]) Avitliout the ditch, the 
action must liaA’e been decisive ; instead of Avlzicli it thickened, and occasiozied 
our mistaking the Avay.” The loss on his part Avas scA^ere, amounting to 120 
Europeans, 100 sepoys, and tAvo field-pieces; and his troops Averc not only ' 
dispiz'ited, but blamed the attack as ill-concei'ted. Oi*nze is decided!}’- of ihi.s 
opinion, and says that “the men ought to have assembled at Perring’s Redoubt, 

AAdiich is not half a znile from Omichund’s garden, to which they might have 
znaz'ched in a spacious road, capable of admitting tAvelve or fifteeiz znen abz-east.” 

This seems plausible, but an obAuous objcctiozi is, that, by that aiTangezzzent, 
fiicilit}’- of attack Avordd have been purchased by leaA’ing the nabob an easy 
outlet to join the znain body of his army, azid thus escape. By beginziing with 
the main body, and proceedkig gTadually towards the nabob’s head-quarters, he 
took the best means to secine his pei'son, and, to all appearance, would have 
succeeded but for a natuz'al CA’ent of unusual occurrezzee, and therefore not 
anticipated. The moral efiect, howcA^er, Avas as great as if the .success had 
been complete. The nabob, haAong receh’-ed a practical specimen of the kind 
of enemy he had to deal with, Avas much more disposed to be pacific. 

The very next day after the attack he employed Runjeet Roy to write aTiienabob, 

in 1, intimidated, 

letter contamizzg pz'oposals oi peace, and under the pz’etext of pz’ovzng Ins concludes a 
sincerity, though probably more Avith a vicAv to his own personal safety, retired 
with his whole army, and encamped about tln-ee miles north-east of the lake. 

Here, after vario-us messages of negotiation bi’ought and carried by Runjeet 
Roy and Omichund,' a treaty was concluded on the 9th of Februaiy. Its lead- 
ing tei’ms were — that the nabob .should restore the Company’s factories, but with 
only such of the plundered effects as had been regularly brought to account in 
the books of his government — permit them to fortify Calcutta in any way they 
should think expedient — exempt all merchandise AAdth their dustuks from fee 
or custom — and confirm all the prmleges granted to them since their first 
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opvioas objeotioa to the trea.ty. it prevlled ae rttaraatee or any Inai i.r i-:r 
observance- and thas left the aaboo at lal Iioercy to dtsreaara ir 'aaeaeTer a- 
Trt nr f hfrtr he coala de so v- ith laipaarty- It ■pats taeretere atemy a pr — tst- 
and 'vrhaa this 'pas rrordi irota saB: a qaarrer Care hltasAr teas as at tae &'aae 
letter- 'p'hea he says: — ^^'It caaaot be expectea taaa tae pmees cr tats cc' — 
"vriiose iidilitv- is advvays to be saspexeca 'pda reataaa am to taen pr — tsts - 

ea'arneaieats" ixoat priacipie oaiy It is- therefere- becoate acsoIarePr aecesitry 
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to keep up a respectable force in this province for the futiu-e. ’ If so, it follows a.v.i-st. 
as an ob\*ious inference that, in treating witli such princes, obligations written 
or verbal are in themselves worthless, and that, to give them any value, they 
ought alwaj^s to be accompanied vnth a material guarantee, which would operate 
as a penalty in the event of their being Anointed. It Avill be seen that Clive at 
a later period of his career both saw this necessitj’- and acted upon it. 

Next to peace with the nabob, the object nearest Clive’s heart was the 

‘ ^ to nte-ick 

destruction of the French interest in Bengal. It seemed to follow from the terms ciianaor- 
of the ofiensivc and defensive alliance against all enemies, that the nabob could 
no longer continue to mve anv countenance to the French ; and therefore, on 
the very day when the alliance was ratified, Clive told Omichund to sound him 
on the subject, and endeavour to obtain his consent to an attack on Chandcr- 
nagore. He detested the A-ery idea, and with good reason, for not onl}’- did the 
revenue gain considerabl}* by the French trade, but good policy dictated that 
the rival companies might be employed as mutual checks on each other, and 
prevent the danger to which the native government might be exposed, if one 
of them wei*e allowed to gain an entire ascendenc 3 ^ The nabob therefore made 
no secret of his unwillingness to withdraw his protection from the French ; but 
as he only temporized, and (lid not expressly pi'ohibit the attack, CliA’'e deter- 
mined to cany it into effect. With this view’-, on the 18th of Februaiy, he 
crossed the river with his troops, a few miles above Calcutta. The French had 
no difficulty in penetrating his de.sign, and immediately claimed the nabob’s 
protection. Their messengers found him on his return homewards at Auga- 
deep, about forty miles south of Moonshedabad ; and haAnng succeeded in con- 
vincing him that their destruction would endanger his OAvn safety, induced him 
to Avi-ite a letter, peremptorily forbidding the attack. Not satisfied A\nth thus 
interfering in their behalf, he made them a iwesent of 100,000 nipees, gave 
orders to Nuncomar, now governor of Hooghl}^ directly to assist them if his 
prohibition was disregarded, and even made preparations for sending back 
Meer Jaffier, with half his army, to encamp at Chandernagore. On seeing the 
nabob thus decided, Clive made a merit of necessity, and, in conjunction with 
Admiral Watson, gave both Amrbal and Avritten assiu-ances that the nabob’s 
wishes in the matter -would be strictly attended to, and that the attack Avould • 
not be made without his sanction. As it thus appeared that the French Avere 
not to be crushed by violence, the next best thing was to seemre then.’ neutrality; 
and Avith this A^iew, not only Avere negotiations resumed, but a treaty Avas 
actually drawn up, and only waited to be signed when at the last moment a 
demur took place. The French commissioners, when the question was put to 
them, admitted that they were acting only in their own name, and could not 
bind the government of Pondicherry. Though it must be admitted that a treaty 
made -under such circumstances would have been futile, the conduct of the 
British was not ingenuous. It is difficult to believe that they Avere not from 
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r. the first invnro of tlic defect, of po\vers which they now pretended to Imre 
discovered, or tlint they had ever intended to do more than amuse the French, 
^ while tliey wore em]doying all Idnds of intluence to overcome the nahoVs 
ifhietanee to tlie proposed attack. In tliis intrigue the principal parts wore 
]^evfonnedhy I^Lr. ^\’atts. who liad become the Comj)an3-’s rojiresentativeatMoor- 
shedabad, and Oinichund, who, having succeeded in efl'acing the suspicions under 
wliich ho sntrerod so severely at Calcutta, was now become one of the Company’s 
luo.st active and confidential agents. So zealous was Omiclnmd, that when the 
nabolv— suspecting an intention of attaclcing Chandernagorc, not^vit}lsbmdhm 
his expro.ss prohibition — indignantly asked him to answer strictly whether they 
intended to maintain or to break the treatv, he answered, that the English wei-e 
famous throughout the world for their good faith, insomuch, “ that a man in 
England who on any occasion told a lie was utterly disgraced, and never after 
admitted to the society of his former friends and acquaintance.” Aftei* this 
rather apocr\-phal doclai-ation. he called in a Brahmin, and took what was re- 
garded as a most solemn oath, by putting his hand \mder the Brahmin's foot, 
and swearing that the English would never break the treaty. 

The pressure brought to boar upon the nabob by intrigues with his ministeis 
and tavouritos was much inci-eased bv an alarm which reached him from a 
ditlerent quarter. Ahmed Shah Abdalee, ha-ring again invaded Hindoostan. 
had entered Delhi, and was undemtood to contemplate on incui-sion into the 
oastovu pi'ovinees The nabob was, in consequence, more anxious than ever to 
secure the British alliance, from which he anticip^ated important aid, in the 
event of an Afghan invasion, and became less and less decided in his refusals 
to sanction the attack of tlie French settlements. Taking advantage of this 
feeling, Admiinl Watson thus addivssed him ; — “ You are going to Patna, Yon 
ask onr assistance. Can we. witli tlie least degi'ee of jirudence, nuu-ch with yon 
and leave onr enemies behind nsl Yon will then be too fai' ofi to snpjiortns, 
and wo shall be unable to defend owselves. Think what can be done in this 
situatioir. I see but one wap*. Let us take Cbandei'nagore and secure omselves 
from nnp' apprehensions fi\nn that quartei', and then we will assist you with 
eveiy man in oni* piowei', and go with p'on even to Delhi, if you will. Have v> e 
not sworn reciprocalh* that the friends and enemies of the one should be 
regirded as such by tlie other? And ^viU not God. the avenger of perjurv, 
punish us if we do not fulfil our oaths? What can I sap- more ? Lot me request 
the iavour of yom* speedy answer.” The answei* was not speedy; and proof 
having been obtained that the nabob was intriguing with the French, the 
admiral assmned a harsher tone, and sent a lettei- concluding with the following 
menace:— ‘T now acquaint yon that the remaindei- of the troops, winch shou 
have been here long ago. and whidi I hern- tlie colonel told you he expected, 
avill be at Calcutta in a few days; that in a few days more I sliaU despatch a 
vessel for more ships and more troops; and that I will kindle such a flame in 
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your country as all the water in the Ganges shall not he able to extinguish, 
FareweU ! Eememher that he who promises you this never yet broke his word 
with you or with any man whatsoever.” 

This was rather strange language to adch*ess to an ally, an independent prince, 
with whom a treaty offensive and defensive had been concluded only a few 
weeks before. The nabob, however, was a coward at heart ; and, though foaming 
with rage, sent two letters in reply. In the one, quietly pocketing the menace, 
he contented himself with excusing the delay which had taken place in the 
payment of the compensation due under the treaty ; in the other, rather evading 
than facing the subject of Chandei'nagore, he used the following expression: — 
“You have understanding and generosity; if your enemy with an upright 
heart claims your protection, you will give him his life ; but then you must be 
well satisfied of the innocence of his intentions; if not, whatsoever you think 
right that do.” This expression, which may be variously interpreted, becomes 
still more enigmatical in the work of Mr. Orme, who gives it thus; — “If an 
enemy comes to you and implores yom' mercy, with a clean heart, his life should 
be spared; but, if you mistrust his sincerity, act according to the time and 
occasion.” At this time Clive considered himself and the admiral so completely 
bound not to attack Chandemagore “contrary to the expressed order of the 
nabob,” that he says they could not do it without being “guilty of a breach of 
faith ;” and yet, rrith no better authoiity than they managed to extract from 
the above dubious expression, they felt relieved of all their scruples. They 
might at least, in a case of so much dubiety, have asked the nabob to give his 
own explanation. They refrained, and it must have been purposely, for when 
they were proceeding with their preparations the explanation arrived unasked, 
and amounted to an expressed retractation of any assumed previous assent. So 
far, however, from giving effect to the prohibition, they treated it as “an indig- 
nity.”^ Perhaps the best explanation of the resolution to proceed at aU hazards 
ma}^ be found in the fact that three ships had just arrived from Bombay, having 
on board three companies of infantry, and one of artillery, and that the Gv/rn^ 
herland, which parted from the squadron on the voyage from liladras, had at 
length reached Balasore Roads. 

The capture of Chandemagore was an enterprise not unattended with difii- 
culty. The settlement, situated on the right bank of the river, and a little sonlh 
of thetowm of Hooghly, extended two miles along the bank, and a mile and o, 
half inland The fort, standing about thirty yards fi-’om the water, and ne.-nly 
equidistant from the south and north extremities of the settlemenl/, ii, 

square of about 130 yards, inclosed by a wall and rampart, with a ui, 

each angle mounting ten guns. Several more guns were mounted nji riiin- 

parts, and eight on a ravelin on the banks of the river opposite </) the n 

gateway. Beside these cannon, which were all from twenty- fonr 

• Memoirs of Lord Clire, -rol. L p. 101. 
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two pounders, six of Ic.*;.? calibre stood on the terrace of a church within the fort 
and overlooking its wnll.s. The French, on learning tlie declaration of war, had' 
as we have seen, endeavoured to w'ard off the danger to wdiich it expo.sed them] 
liv j)roj)osing a neutrality, hut, with much more wdsdom and foresight than had 
been exliibitcd at Calcutta, continued in tlie meamvhile to make the best use of 
the time in strengthening their defences They demolished the buddings withm 
100 yards of tlie wal}.s, using the materials to foim a glacis, and began to dig a 
ditch. Kcither of tliese works was completed, but their defects were in some 
measure supplied by batteries wdtiiout tlie verge of the glacis, and in positions 
commanding the principal streets and approaches by land. The approach by 
water had not been overlooked, for not only had a batter}’- been erected about 
1 r>0 yards south of tlie fort, to command the narrowest part of the channel, but 
a number of vessels had been ‘^unk in it. The gairison mustered 600 Europeans, 
of whom only a half umre regular troops, and 300 sepo 3 ’-s. Some assistance was 
also expected from Kuncomar, who was encamped with a body of troops in the 
vicinity; but Omiclmnd had succeeded in bribing him not to inteifere 

Clive, having been joined by the Bombay reinforcement, commenced hostilities 
on the 14th of March. To avoid four batteries facing the south, he made his 
approach from the west, along a road leading to the north face of the fort. Tlie 
French made the most of their position; and, by means of detachments jdaced in 
the thickets, continued slciimishing till three in the afternoon, when they retired 
into a battery under the protection of the north bastion. This proving un- 
tenable, in consequence of a fire of musketry kept up from some adjoining 
houses, they spiked the cannon, and I'etired into the fort. The abandonment of 
this battery necessaiily involved that of those to the southward, as they might 
now’- be attacked in rear. Their defendei-s w-ere therefore recalled next morning. 
All the batteries without the "u’-orks had thus been rendered useless except the 
one on the brink of the liver. TJie 15th was emiiloyed in effecting a lodg- 
ment near the southern esplanade, by taking possession of the adjoining houses, 
under the shelter of which the besiegers suffered little from the fii'e of the garrison 
The 16th was employed in bringing up the artillery and stores, and the 17tli 
and 18th were chiefly occupied by the besiegers in keeping up a fire of musketiy 
from the tops of houses, shelling the fort from a thirteen-inch mortar and some 
coehoms. No decided progress, however, was made. On the 19th, the ships 
Kent, Tiger, and Salishury arrived, after a very difficult na\dgation, and 
anchored about a mile below the fort The narrow channel in which the ships 
had been sunk was now the main obstacle, as the .ships so long as they remained 
outside of it could not act with effect Fortunately it was ascertained by dili- 
gent soundings, and the information of a deserter, that a practicable passage 
still remained. It was therefore determined that the effect of a bombardment 
by the ships should be forthwith tried. Indeed, every delay was attended with 

the greatest danger; for the nabob, on finding that remonstrances had proved 
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'unavailing, vas no longer satisfied with sending threatening messages, hut had a,d. i767. 
actually sent forward part of his army, as if he had at last resolved to make 
common cause mth the French. Foydulluh, the dewan, advanced with thi.s 
detachment within twenty miles of Hooghly, and would have been in time to 
.'itterapt the relief of (Jhandernagore had not Nuncomar treacherously assured 
him of the contrary. 

The attack was fixed for the 21th. At sunrise on that day two batteries a"'! 
which had been completed on shore opened their fire. The fort returned it cimnaei- 
vigorously, and for a time established a decided superiority. At seven o’clock, 
when the ships were fiist brought ii\to action, a marked change took place. 

The Tiger, in passing to the north-east bastion, which was her station, and 
where she finally anchored at (he dislivnoe of only fifty 3'ards, fired her first 
broadside at the ravelin Avith such efiect that tliat defence was immediate!}* 
abandoned. The Kent was loss fortunate. Her allotted station was the ravelin 
before the middle of the curtain ; but in proceeding to occup}” she encountered 
.such a deadh' fire, that some degree of confu.sion ensued, dui'ing which the cable, 
instead of being stopped, Avas allowed to run to its end. The consequence Avas, 
that the ship fell back so far that she la}' just beyond the south-east, and at the 
same time exposed to a flank of the south- v'est bastion. It Avas too late to 
make a change, and the SolishxLrrj, to AA’hich this A’-ery position l)ad been 
assigned, was entirely throAA'ii out of the action, the Avhole brunt of Avhich Avas 
borne by the Tiger and the Kent. NotAvithstanding these clisadA'antages the fire 
of the besiegers aa^s so telling that at nine o’clock the fort hung out a flag of truce. 

At three in the afternoon the capitulation was conchided. Though the defence 
was of short dui’ation, its efficiency, AA'hile it lasted, is ])roved by the state in 
wliich it left the Kent She had recewed six shot in her masts, and H-2 in her 
hull; her casualties also were seA'ere, amounting to nineteen killed and seventy- 
tAvo wounded. Among the latter were the commander, Captain Speke, and his 
son, who Avere both struck doAAm by a single shot. Tlie captain ultimately 
recoA^ered, but his son died. TA>-es, AAdio AA^as surgeon of the Kent, profession- 
ally attended both of them, and gives such an interesting account of the heroism 
displayed by the son, a youth of only sixteen yeai’S of age, that it would be 
unpardonable to Omit it.' 

When he Avas caivied doAvm into the after-hold his leg was hanging only by Heroism of - 
the skin. Great as his suffering must have been, he was thinking only of his 
father, whose wound he feared had been mortal. On being assured of the con- 
trary he became calm ; but when it was proposed to examine bis own wound, be 
earnestly asked the surgeon if be bad dressed his father, “ for be could not think 
of being touched till his father bad been taken care of.” Being told that this 
was already done, “ then,” replied the generous youth, pointing to a feUow-sufferer, 

"pray, sir, look to and dress tliis poor man, who is groaning so sadly beside 


* Ives, A Voyage from. England to India, p. 132-1.A4. 
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me. He, too. had been dressed already; and the poor youth, on submittinix 
himself to the surgeon, observed, “Sir, I fear you must amputate above tht 
joint.” Ives replying “I must,” he clasped his hands, and. looking upVanI 
solemnly and fervently ejaculated. “Good God, do thou enable me to\iehave in 
my present circumstances vmrthy of my father's son.” After this prayer he 
told the surgeon that he was all submission, and bore the operation (ampu- 
tation above the knee-joint) without speaking a word, or uttering a groan that 
could be heard at a yard distant. The next day he was removed to the hos- 
pital at Calcutta. For the first eight or nine days the symptoms were fiivour- 
able. A change then took place, and he died on the thirteenth day alter the 
operation. His father having been removed, not to the hospital, but to the 
house of a friend, tlie noble-hearted boy, still suspecting the worst, sent the 
following note, uu'itten by himself in pencil at two o'clock in the morning of the 
veiy day on which he died: — “If Mr. Ives will consider the disorder a son 
must be in, when he is told he is d}ing, and yet is in doubt Avhether hi.s 
father is not in as good a state of health. If Mi\ Ives is not too busy to honour 
this chitt, which nothing but the gi*eatest uneasiness could draw fi'om me. The 
bo 3 ^ waits an answer.” It is scai'celj’ necessary to account for the verbal inac- 
ciuacies of the note ly mentioning that the heroic sufi'erer had become delirious. 
Air. Ives immediately hastened to his bedside, when the following dialogue took 
place: — “And is he dead?” “AVho?'' “ My fiither, sir.” “No: nor is he in any 
danger, I assure you: he is ahnost well.” “Thank God! Then why did they 
tell me so? I am now satisfied and ready to die.” “At this time.” sa\'s 3ir. 
Ives, “he had a locked jaw, and was in great distress; but I imdei-stood every 
word he so inarticulately uttered. He begged my pardon for hartng disturbed 
me at so early an hour; and before the day Avas ended surrendered up a 
valuable life.” A^aluable, indeed; for who can doubt, after reading the above 
narrative, that had AYilliam Speke been spared he would have earned for him- 


self a place among the greatest and best of the naval heroes of his country. 
It ought to be added that Captain Speke was not tmworthy of being tlie 
father of such a son. His heart was boimd tip in the boy; and the firat thing he 
did when taken below was to tell liow dangerously his poor BiUy was wounded. 
For some days the surgeon was able to rejoice him by hopes oi a recovery, but 
at last was obliged by his silence and looks to prepare him for the worat- On 
the tenth day he for the firat time put a direct question on the subject '• Hou- 
long, my friend, do you tliink my Billy may ramain in a state of uncertainty? 
The siu-ireon answered. “ If he lived from the fifteenth day of the operation 
there would be the gi-eatest hopes of his i-ecovery.” On the sixteouth day. 
looking steadfastly in the surgeon's fiice, he said. "AVell Ives, how fuvs it with 
mv boy?” Beceiving no answer, he could not but know the cau-<e. Att<r 
crjfing bitterly, he asked to be left alone for half an hour, and when at the on ! 
of that time Mr. Ives returned, “he appeared, as he ever after did p.'rfoot...- 
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calm ai\d serene.” Captain Speke never perfectly recovered from Ins wound, a.d. ust. 
and died at the early age of forty-tliree. He lived long enough, howevez', to 
distinguish himself in the zzaval victoiy gained b}’’ Sir Edward HaAvke off 
Eelleisle. Iir that action he commanded the Resolution of sevent}', and obliged 
the Formidable, though nnxch superior in force, to strike to him. 

Thoucfh the nabob had not disguised his displeasure at the expedition against ti>o nai.o\., 
Chandernagore, rumours of the approach of the Afghans were so prevalent, that an Argiian 
in his anxiet}' to secure the a.s.sistance of the British troops, he not only refrained 
from expressing any indignation at its capture, but congratulated the com- 
manders on their succes.s, and made an offer of the wliole teia-itoiy to the Com- 
pany on the same terms on whicli the French had Izeld it. His sincezity was 
more than questionable ; for he still retained a large body of znen at an iizter- 
inediate spot between Hooghly and his capital, apparently* to embrace any 
iixvourable opportunity of resuming hostilities ; azid, so far from -witlidz-awing his 
]u'otection frozn the other French factories in Bezxgal, gave an asyhun izz Cossim- 
bazar to a body of their troops, consisting partly of some who had cscjzped frozn 
Ghandez'nagore before it fell, azzd partly of others Avho, after they^ had become 
prisonei*s of war, had brokezz their parole. There can be little doubt — indeed it 
was fully established by* letters afterwaz-ds discovered — that he was at this time 
in correspondence with Bussy*, and izz hopes that that distingui.shed officer would 
appear in Bengal at the head of a foz-midable force. In one letter to him, 

VTitten before Chandez-nagore was taken, the zzabob say\s, " These disturbers 
of my countiy, • the admu-al and Colonel Clive (Sabizt Jmzg’), whom bad 
fortune attend! withozzt any^ Z'eason whatever are warzing against Zzzbal-ul- 
Toojar- (M. Kenault), the governor of Chandez-nagore. This you v*ill learn 
from his letter. I, who in all things seek the good of znankind, assist him in 
every respect, and have sent him the best of my troops, that he may’’ join with 
them and fight the English; and if it become necessazy I vdll join him zny^seff. 

I hope in God these English will be punished for the disturbances they have 
raised. Be confident; look on my forces as ymizr ozvn. I wz-ote you before 
for 2000 soldiez-s and musketeers, under the command of two trusty chiefs. I 
persuade my^self you have already sent them as I deshed; should you not, 

I desire you will do me the pleaszire to send them immediately.” In another 
letter, written the week after Chandernagore was taken, he says, " I azzz advised 
that you have arrived at Echapore. This news gives me pleasure. The soozzer 
you come here, the greater pleaszue I shall have in meeting with you. What 
can I write of the perfidy of the English? They have vfithout ground picked a 
quarrel with M. Renazzlt, and taken by force Izis factory. They want now to 
quarrel with M. Law, your chief at Cossimbazar; but I will take care to 
oppose and ovez-tlzrow aU their proceedings. When you come to Balasore I will 

' Or “ The Daring in War,” the title hy which Clive is still known among the natives in India- 

2 Or “ The Essence of Merchants.” 
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then send M. Law to yonr assistance, unless you forbid his setting out. Eest 
assured of my good-will towards you and your company.” 

These letters, written after the treaty offensive and defensive with the British 
had been concluded, were rmdoubtedly a gross violation of it; and as their sub- 
stance, though not their actual contents was known to Clive, he must now have 
been convinced that he had been somewhat precipitate in signing the treaty, 
as it had already become in fact a dead letter. Ifeither party, however', was 
yet prepared to proceed to extremities, and some time was spent by them in 
endeavoming to outwit each other. The nabob, in order to leave no pretext 
for sajing that he had not fulSlled his part of the treaty, complied liberally 
with most of its ardiicles, paying a large sum to account of the damage which 
the Company had sustained: and then insisted, with some show of reason, that 
tire whole of the British forces, army and navj*, should foribwith return to 
Calcutta. The ships departed, carrying with them the plunder of Chandenia- 
gore, valued at considerably more than £100,000. Clive refused to move, and 
encamped on a plain to the noii,h of Hooglily. This step, while it could not 
be regarded by the nabob in any other light than a direct menace, amounted 
to a violation of the orders which he had received from his employers at 
Madras. One of their main reasons for not giving the command to Colonel 
Adlercron wa.^ because he would not promise to return whenever they should 
require. Clive had given this promise, and on the faith of it had been in- 
trusted with powers which made him independent of the Bengal presidency. 
Up to a very recent period Iris letters to Madras had contained assm’ances of his 
determination to return ; but their tone bad recently altered, and it now 
appeared that though the promise had never been recalled, a change of circum- 
stances had occurred of such importance as to justify him in disregarding it. 
What this change was must now be explained. 

The nabob, constantly ruged to surrender or dismiss the French assembled 
at Cossimbazar, pretended to adopt the latter alternative, and ordered them to 
remove westward into Behar. Had he really intended to part with them he 
would have sent them to join theu countiymen in the Deccan; and hence 
Chve, so far from being satisfied with the dismissal, remonstrated against the 
mode of it, and even threatened to take the remedy into his own liands, by 
sending a detachment in pmsuit. While thus condemned, on the one hand, tor 
insufficient compliance ’with the wishes of the British, the nabob was solemnly 
warned by the French, on the other, that by dismissing them he was depriving 
himself of the only soldiers on whose fidelity and prowess he could safely calcu- 
late. M. Law, who was at their head, even pointed out distinctly the soiuce 
from which danger would arise. Many of the nabob’s principal officers were 
disaffected, and they were only waiting to combine ^vith the English to effect 
his destruction. This information was correct; but the nabob, though con■^^^ced 
of its truth- was too in-esolute to act upon it, and, in dismissing IM. Law, simply 
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oTaserved, that ’'if anything new should happen, he would send for him again.” a.d. iyst. 
“Be assured,” was the reply, “that this is the last time we shall see each other; 
remember my words — we shall never meet again ; it is nearly impossible.” 

A conspii'acy had indeed been formed ; and it is painful to add that Clive and 
the Company were not merely implicated, but had engaged to take a leading .'gninst tho 
part in the execution of it. Admitting the fact that Surajah Dowlali was a 
de.spicable tyrant, and the consequent probabilit}’’ that his government, if not his 
life, must ere long have been terminated b}' violence, what right had those wlio 
had coiu'ted his alliance, obtained it, and profited by it, to league with liis sub- 
jects for the purpose of dethroning him? Even had the treaty never been con- 
cluded, or had open hostilities been again formally declared, it would have been 
impo.ssible to reconcile such a proceeding with any of the recognized rules of 
honourable warfare. AVhat then must be thought of allies, who, availing them- 
selves of the influence Avhich thej' derived from this character, employed it in 
lulling the nabob into a fatal security, rvliile measures rv’cre being concocted for 
effecting his ruin? According to the account of Clive himself the nabob “per- 
formed almost every article of the treaty, paid Air. Watts the three lacs of rupees, 
delivered up Cossimbazar and aU the other factories, with the mone}’- and goods 
therein taken. The gentlemen Avi-ite from thence that little or nothing is 
wanting.” It is true that he soon found reason to Avi'itc in a very different 
spirit. A month later he says, in a letter to Air, Pigott, “The most of the articles 
of peace are complied Avith ; yet from the tjTanny, coAvardice, and suspicion of 
the nabob, no dependence can be had upon him. No consideration could induce 
him to delWer up the French; it is true he has ordered them out of his 
dominions, and they are at some distance from the capital ; but he has retained 
them in his paj^, and has certainly AAU’itten to Dcleyi'it and Bussy to send men 
to his assistance. One day he tears my letters, and turns out our vakeel, and 
orders his army to march ; he next countermands it, sends for the A^akeel, and 
begs his pardon for Avhat he has done. Twice a-Aveek he threatens to impale 
Air. Watts; in short, he is a compound of everything that is bad; keeps com- 
pany Avith none but his menial servants, and is universally liated and despised 
by the great men. This induces me to acquaint you there is a conspiracy going 
on against him.” The very mention of such a thing might have awakened 
Clive’s sense of honom,', and reminded him that it must necessarily be a nefarious 
transaction, Avith which it .would be pollution to intermeddle. No idea of this 
kind, however, occurs to liim ; and he simply adds, “ I have been applied to for 
assistance, and every advantage promised the Company can wish. The com- 
mittee are of opinion it should be given as soon as the nabob is seemnd. 

For my oAvn part, I am persuaded there can be neither peace nor secm’ity while 
• such a monster reigns.” 

From the concluding part of tins extract it may be inferred that the Com- 
pany Avere not yet prepared for the kind of co-operation which Clive was 
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hvirlenty contemplating. Tbej- we for giving a.;sKtance only - as soon as tli? 
naliob is seenrerr' In otLer words, they were not disposed to acd as principals 
in the conspiracy , hut had no ohjec-tions to conntenance it, and take advantage 
of it in the event of its success. Such appears to have been their first viev; 
hut any scruples they had were afterwards overcome, and in their letter to the 
secret committee at home they advocate direct co-operation, arguing that from 
the detec uation in which Snrajah Dowlah was held, the conspiracv. or. as thev 
rather choose to call it, the confederacy, must succeed: hut that if they with- 
held their aid they could espectno advantages from such success; whereas, if 
they took a prominent part, they might look for remuneration for past losses. 


and full secairiU' against any future misfortune, .similar to that to which then- 
vreakness had before exposed them. The ‘‘prominent part” had alwavs been 
Clive's •vri.sh, and he immediately began to prepare for it with all his charac- 
teri-stic energy. The first thing deemed necessary was to dissipate any sus- 
j>i cions which the nabob had felt, and convince him that he might calculate on 
the British as sincere and faithful allies. In playing this deceitful game, Clive 
was greatly aided by a letter which he received about this time from the Peish-sva 
Bajee Kao, who, after expressing indignation at the treatment the English hao 
received from Surajah Dowlah, and ofiering to avenge their wrongs, pro- 
posed to invade Bengal On condition of GTive's co-operation with his troops 
lie would repay double the amount of the losses that had been sustained, and 
vest the commerce of the Ganges exclusively in the East India Company. 
Clive knew the charac-ter of the ilahrattas too well to invite them into Bengal 
and the onlj* use which he made of the Peishwa s letter was to send it to the 
nabob. If it was spnrious, as some suspected, and had been written at the 
suggesfion of the nabob himself as a means of sounding the Company, and 
ascertaining how far thev were actuated bv ambitious views, the return of the 
letter would be equivalent to taking him in bis own snare ; if it was genuine, 
how could there be a greater proof of good faith than in preferring his alliance 
to the tempting offers of the Mahratta ? “ The letter," says Sir John 3IaIcoIin. 

“ was genuine : and the nabob expressed himself much gratified by the conduct 
of Clive, who, on this occasion and others, endea-vom-ed to remove the .suspicion^ 
that Surajah Dowlah entertained of the designs of the confederates. ’ One of 
the other methods which Clive took of removing the nabob's suspicions, or. 
as his biographer calls it, “of lulling him into security,” was as follows; 
Having sent back the Compan/.s troops to Calcutta, and ordered those under 
his own independent control into garrison, he ob.serv'ed in a letter to the nabob, 
“that while the armies continued in the field their enemies would be endeavour- 


ing to interrupt that perfect harmony and friendship wliich subsisted between 
them; that he had therefore put his army into quarters; and though he had 
no reason to doubt his excellency’s strict adherence to, and full comphance 
ivith all the articles of the treaty, yet, nevertheless, he wished he could di- 
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appoint those hopes their mutual enemies entertained, by withdrawing his army a.d. nsr. 
from Plassey.’' 

While Clive was thus endeavouring to impose upon the credulity of the I’rogicss or 
nabob, and telling him of “ that pei'fect harmou}’’ and friendship wliich subsisted laoy ngaiiiht 
between them,” he was apparently b}’’ the .same messenger who carried the 
letter to the Jiabob sending lettcm to !Mr. Watts with such passages as the fol- 
lowing; — “The nabob is a villain, and cannot be trusted; he must be overset, 
or we must fall.” “ jVs for any gratuity the new nabob may bestow on the 
troops, it is left to his generosity and to your and Omichund's management.’' 

“ 1 have vTote the nabob a soothing letter ; this accompanies another of the 
same kind, and one to !Mohun Loll (the nabob’s chief favourite) agreeable to 
your desire.” “ To take away all suspicion 1 have ordered aU the artillery and 
tumbrils to be embarked in boats and sent to Calcutta,” but “I am ready, 
and Anil engage to be at Nusary in twelve hours after I receive your letter, 
which place is to be the rendezvous of the Avhole army,” “ Tell Meer Jafficr 
to fear nothing; that I will join him with 5000 men who never turned their 
backs; and that if he fails seizing him, we .shall be strong enough to drive 
him out of the countiy. Assure him 1 will march night and day to his 
assistance, and stand by him as Jong as I have a man left.” 

Before the consph’acy reached the point to which we have now brought 
it, a number of important preliminaries had been arranged. The object Avas to 
get quit of Siu'ajah Dowlah at all cA'ents; and in this his most influential 
ministers and subjects Averc ready to concur. At first, hoAvever, there Avas 
some difficultj* in determining Avho AA’as to be the ncAV nabob. The earliest t«o 
aspirant was Yar Luttief Khan, Avho commanded 2000 horse in the nabob’ S tho imbub- 
serAuce, but Avas at the same time in the pay of the Seats, Avhom he Avas 
engaged to defend, CAmn against the nabob himself. This officer haA*ing requested 
a secret conference Avith Mr. Watts, Avas referred by him to Omichund, to Avhom 
he stated that the overtlmoAv of the nabob would be easy, in consequence of 
the general detestation in which he Avas held ; and that if the Engli.sh, Avhom 
he had sworn to extirpate, Avould take advantage of his absence on an intended 
expedition to Patna against the Afghans, to seize upon Moorshedabad, they 
might, by proclaiming him as the new nabob, obtain any advantages for Avliich 
they might stipulate. The scheme Avas approved by Mr. Watts, and forthA\dtli 
sanctioned by Clive. Yar Luttief Khan Avas probably put forward by the 
Seats merely for the purpose of sounding the vicAvs of the English commander, 
for the very next day after the conference, an Ai-menian of the name of Petrus 
came to Mr. Watts Avith similar proposals from Meer Jaffier, who — declaring that 
he was in danger of assassination every time he went to the dm-bar, and 
that the Dewan Koydullub, the Seats, and several officers of the first rank in 
the army had engaged to join, if the English would assist in dethroning tlie 
nabob — ^requested that if the scheme were accepted the terms should be settled 
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"witliout delay, and that Colonel Clive would immediately break up his camp 
and soothe the nabob with every appearance of pacific intentions until hostilities 
should commence. 

Meer Jafiier, being a far more important personage than Yar Luttief Khan, 
liad no difiiculty in obtaining the preference. He was brother-in-law of the 
late nabob, Ali Verdy Khan, and held both under him and Surajah Dowlah 
the office of pajmaaster-general, which necessarily gave him great influence with 
the army, and has caused him to be sometimes described as its commander-ia- 
chief Ali Verdy made a trial of his militaiy talents, by appointing him to the 
command of a large detachment, intended to expel the united Mahrattas and 
Afghans from Orissa. His incapacity was, however, soon proved ; and after his 
indolence and pusillanimity had enabled the enemy to gain decided advantages, 
Ali Verdy was obliged to supersede him. Meer Jaffier showed his resentment, 
and endeavoured to gi’atify his revenge by leaguing secretly with a treasonable 
faction, and though, more ffiom fear of the danger than a sense of returning 
duty, he abandoned the league, he had gone too far to be forgiven, and was 
deprived of all his employments. He seems to have been reinstated at a later 
period, as he figures among the principal persons whom Surajah Dowlah, on his 
accession, dismissed from office, in order to make way for his own favourites. 
Meer Jaffier expressed his resentment, as before, by placing himself at the bead 
of a treasonable intrigue, and encouraging Shokut J ung, governor of Pumeah, 
to assert his claim to the musnud The failure of that attempt had induced Mm 
to shake himself free of aU connection with it ; and he had insinuated himself 
into the good graces of the nabob, for he was present in his capacity of buckshee 
or paymaster-general at the capture of Calcutta, and is the only officer of dis- 
tinction who stands chargeable with a direct participation in the atrocities of 
the Black Hole. The English woman, who survived the horrors of that night, 
Avas carried off in triumph to Meer Jaffier’s harem. 

Such was the man who, again plotting for the overthrow of his master, was 
selected to usurp his place. His character must have been too weU known to 
invite confidence in his professions, and care was therefore taken to insert all 
the obligations exacted from him, in formal written documents, to which, not 
with much propriety, the names of a public and a private treaty have been giAmn. 
The public treaty, Avxitten in Persian, commenced Avith the foUoAving sentence, 
in Meer Jaffier’s ovm hand : — “1 swear by God, and the Prophet of God, to abide 
by the terms of this treaty whilst I have life.” It is entitled, “ Treaty made 
with the Admiral and Colonel Clive” (Sabut Jung Behauder), and consists ot 
twelve articles, and a thirteenth, called an additional article. TJie first article 
simpty agrees to comply vrith “ whatever articles were agreed upon in the bine 
of peace” Avith the Fabob Surajah Dowlah. The second article is, "Tiie ene- 
mies of the English are my enemies, whether they be Indians or Europeans. 
Ai-ticle III. confiscates to the English all the effects and factories of tlie French 
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in Bengal, Beliar. and Orissa, and engages never more to “allow them an 3 ’-more 
to settle in the three pronnees.” Ai-ticles IV., V,, VI., and VII. give comjiensa- 
tion as follows; — To the Company forlosse.s, and the maintenance of forco.s, one 
crore of rupees (£1,000,000); to the English inhabitants in Calcutta, lift}'- lacs 
of rupees (£500,000); to the Gentoos, iilussulmans, and other subjects of 
Calcutta, twenty lacs (£200,000); to the Armenian inhabitants, seven lacs 
(£70,000). Article VIII. gives to the Compan}’' all the land within the j\[ah- 
ratta. Ditch belonging to ;^emindar.s, and also GOO 3 ’ards without the ditch. 
Article IX. converts all the land to the south of Calcutta, as far as Culpce, into 
a zemindary, and gives it to the Compan}’-, subject, however, to the pa 3 mient 
of revenue, in the same manner as other zemindars. Article X. engages to pa}” 
for the maintenance of any English troops whose a.ssistancc ma}’- be demanded ; 
Ai’ticlcXL, not to erect an}* now fortifications, below ITooghl}'-, near the Ganges; 
and Article XII., to pa}* the afore.said stipulated sums on being establi.shed in 
the government of the three province.s. 

The thirteenth, or additional article, is the counter-obligation, in which, “on 
condition that ileer Jaffier Khan Behauder shall solemnly ratify, confirm by 
oath, and execute all the above article.s, we, the undeiwi’itten, do, on behalf of 
the Honoui-able East India Company, declare on the holy Gospels, and before 
God, that we will assist ^ileer Jafiler Khan Behauder, vith all our force, to 
obtain the soubahship of the pror’ince of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; and further, 
that we Avill assist him to the utmost against all his enemies whatever, as soon 
as he calls upon us for that end; prordded that he, on his coming to be nabob, 
shall fulfil the aforesaid articles.” This article, as well as the treaty, was signed 
by Admiral Watson, !Mr. Drake, governor of Calcutta, Colonel Clive, !Mr. Watts, 
Major Kilpatrick, and ^Ir. Bechex*, one of tlie members of council. Had there 
been no objection to it in any other respect, it is strange how it never occiua-ed 
to them that in engaging to employ all their force to obtain the soubahship for 
a creatme of their ovux, they were usurping the sovereign rights of the Mogul 
emperoi’, and pledging themselves, if he I'esisted or resented their inteiference, 
to wage open Avar against him. This oversight is the more remarkable, because 
the treaty, on the face of it, recognizes the emperor’s supremacy. Meer Jaffier 
designates himself “seiwant of King Alumgeer,” and the date of the deed is 
“the fourth year of the reign.” What right then had Meer Jaffier to rule over 
pro-vinces to which, even if he had been the next Ixeir, instead of being a 
stranger in blood, liis title would not have been valid until confirmed at Delhi ? 
and what right could the representatives of a body of English merchants have, 
not only to sanction his usurpation, but solemrdy pledge themselves “ to assist 
him to the utmost against all his enemies whatever?” No answer can be given 
that will bear a moment’s examination ; but it is needless, when so much of an 
extravagant nature was done, to dwell on a matter which, in the now degraded 
condition of the Mogul empire, may possibly have been regarded as mere punctilio. 
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The private treaty, though it appears to have been au after-fhonulit ms 
probahly regarded by some of the parties as the more important of the to-o. 
In a passage, quoted above, Clive mentions, in a letter to Mr. Watts, that “as 
to an)* gratuity the new nabob may bestow on the troops, it is left to his 
generosity." A more mercenary spirit was afterwards developed. A giatnity 
to the army and navy only had been first proposed; but, when the matter was 
tliscnssed in tlie select committee, Mr. Becher, one of the members, suggested 
that, “as they had set the machine in motion, it was reasonable and proper that 
tliey sliould be considered.” The liint was sufficient; and it was resolved, as 
Clive describes it in a letter to Jlr. Watts, that, instead of trusting to Meer 
Jaffior’s generositj', bis “private engagement should be obtained in writing to 
make tliem (tlie committee, in wdiich you are included), a present of twelve 
lae.^ of rupees, and a present of forty lacs to the army and navy, over and above 
wliat is stipidated in tlie agreement. ’ This engagement formed the subject of 
tlie private treaty, and by means of it enormous sums, while they still continued 
to lie misnamed presents, were regularly constituted as debts. It will be seen, 
as the narrative proceeds, that there was a third treaty of a vei)’’ singular 
description. 

The treaties, signed by Meer Jaffier, arrived in Calcutta on the 10th of June, 
and two days after, the troops stationed there, together with 150 sailors ftom 
tlie squadron, were proceeding up the river, in a fleet of 200 boats, to join the 
main body imder Clive at Chandernagore. The danger of delay was manifest. 

A plot to wliich so many were priry could not be efiectually concealed. Tlie 
sokliei-s, both at Calcutta and Chandernagore, began to talk of it openly; and Onii- 

chund, wlio from the 
, fii-st had a leading 

share in its manage- 

^ ment, had threatened 

. to divulge it to the 












at an enormous 
The nabob's own sus- 
picions were aroused, 
and liis first impulse 
was to attack tlie 
palace, and thus ob- 
session of the 


tain pos 
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Dfflson of iMeer Jaffieo Had be .acted on it he might possibly have 

fate impencHog over him; h,rtlmhesit.ated,aftevputtmg Meer 

.and av.as so overwhelmed with astonishment and ^ 

Mr Watts from lloomhedabad revealed the full m.agmtudecf ti.ed. , ■ 
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descended from menace to entreaty, and made overtures I'or an ->,i> 

To this Meer Jaffier assented, and, dm’ing a visit wiiieh the ii;ihr,h i/ i d/ 
swore upon tlie Koran that he would neither join nor give 
English. This was of course in direct contradiction to the onfli of tlx- 
hut Meer Jaffier had no scruples, and was ready to commit any amount of pi;) jO) y 
when anjdhing could he gained hy it. The nabob felt so secure after thifs renoj)- 
ciliation with his paymaster-general, that on the 15th he sent a lettcj- to (Jlivc, 
inveighing bitterly against the treachery manifested by Mr, Watts, whom con- 
scious guilt alone had forced to flee. “Suspicion,” he said, “that some triclc was 
intended, had been the real cause which induced him to keep his army so long 
at Plassey ; but God and the Prophet would punish those by whom the tinaty 
was violated.” As soon as he had thus committed himself to bo^tUities, bo 
ordered the whole of liis army to assemble forthwith at their forzzer eneamjj- 
ment at Plassey, and also wrote M. Law, who had proceeded ^vith Us soldier ; 
no farther than Rajamahal, to join him with the utmost expedition. 

The nabob’s message of defiance must have passed another wL:A Cfrc, on ' 
commencing his march, had addressed to him. After enumers::fng cT : .e , 
grievances, real and imaginary, to which the English had been e 

nabob’s caprice, violence, and perfidy, he announced tliat he 3a 3 '-'e" ; / 
with the approbation of all who are charged with the i.-fT:.'.- 

proceed immediatety to Cossimbazar, and submit their fisj” * ~ '--r ' ' 
tion of Meer Jaffier, Roydullub, Juggut Seat, and others " * 

if it should appear he (Clive) deviated from the treaty i- -.n 
all further claims ; but that if it appeared his excellenyh - ~ 
then demand satisfaction for all the losses siLstafneilyt an:- 
charges of their army and navy. He added, ft rn— vr'n . . 

being so near, and it requiring many days tr? zefs~~- — — - 

necessary to wait upon him immediately/' x 'tmnt , 

left only 100 sailors to garrison it, and .set z-z rrr 

of whom 800 were Europeans. The axf/ey' -rm- ' - ” ' 
and a howitzer. Bold as he was, he “ rnf n~ 

operations mth this force had he net " - “ - ' ' , ^ ' 

to join him. With great anxiety, tleretre A tr^t - 

day, while 3Ieer Jaffier, not only c:5 n"ti— t- _ - - - „ 

no answer to repeated me.'Sacr’es TrH£ ~ " _ - — 

17th, when the army had advaceef Ar n “ - — - , 

ment sent forward under Capfafr C:"" - ~ 

Cutwah. situated at the confitrente n t_- H " - - , . " 

the first letter from Meer Jaffier 3/ t - - - 

for, instead of announcing Meaptr;/ ' ~ ' 

in rather ambiguous terms of tie 

by which lie had bound Ixxmr-^rr ' u - - , _ 
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I f t ouKs, deolurocl that the ^vho]e was, on },is part, a trick, by which he honed 
to hue the nabob more easily to his ruin; but when, on the 10th. another letter 
nrnved. in winch lie gave only the vague intelligence that his tent would be 
tuther on the lett or the rigid of the army, and excused himself for not heino' 
more explicit, because guards were stationed on all the roads to intercept all 
mes.sagos Olive's suspicious were thoroughly roused, ileer JafHer either 
meant to deec‘i\'(> him. or had miscalculated Ids strength. On either supposition 
lint her advance was perilous in the extreme. 

'Die light in which matters now appeai-ed to Clive is evidenced hy a letter 
Avritten to the secret committee, on the same day on which that of Aleer Jaffier 
was ivcvived:—" 'fhe party J sent has taken Cntivali toim and fort. Both are 
drong. Xotwithsiaiuling which, 1 feel the greatest anxiety at the little intel- 
ligoueo I receive from kleev JafUer; and if he is not treacherous, his sang fwul 
vv want of stvoiigth. will. I fear, ovei-set the expedition. I am tridng <a last 
oflovt, by means of a Buihiuin to prevail upon him to march out and join us 

I have appointed Plassey 
the place of rendezA’ous. and 
have told him at the sanio 
time, unless he gives this or 
‘ sufficient proof 

y siuceritv of his iiiten- 

f » " •-» • \ fions, I Mill not cross the 

river; tliis, I hope, M'ill meet 
with your appixAbation. I 
shall act ivith such caution 
as not to risk the loss of our 
forces; and whilst avc have 
them, we may always have 
it ill our power to bring about a revolution, should the present not succeed 
They say there is a considei'ahle quantity of grain in and about this place. If v’e 
can collect eight or ten thousand uiaimds. we may maintain om* situation dm'iug 
the rains, which will greatly distress the nabob ; and either reduce him to teniN 
which mav be depended upon, or give us time to bring in the Beer Bhoom 
Eajah, Alahrattas, or Ghazi-n-din. I desire you will give your sentiment-^ 
freely, how you think I should act, if Meer Jvatlier can give us no assistance. ' 

The dubiety and indecision thus exjiressed. v’-ere not produced bj' a mo- 
mentary fit of despondency, for on the 21st of June, two days after despa tchurr 
the above letter. Clive, unable to satisfy himself as to the coiu-se Avlnch it wa-> 
expedient to pinsue. or decide it on his own responsibility, held a council if 
war, and submitted to it the following question;— “ Whether, in our present 
situation, Avithont assistance, and on our oAAm bottom, it Avould be prudent o 
attack the nabob; or, whether we should wait till joined By some covm ri 
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power?” The council consisted of sixteen members, of whom nine voted the a . d . 1757. 
affirmative, and seven the negative. The former was thus carried, Clive not 
only voting with the majority, but lending 
his influence to secure it by violating the 
ordinaiy routine, and giving his OAvn 
opinion first, instead of beginning with the 
jmungest officer. Ejne Coote, Avho had 
already given proofs of the militaiy genius 
which afterwards made him famous in 
Indian warfare, stood at the head of the 
minority. To all appearance, Surajah 
Dowlah was now safe, at least from the 
conspLracj' which was to have discarded him. 
in order to make way for ]\Ieer J affier, and 
Bengal was not to be revolutionized till 

o 

one of its own pett}’’ rajahs could usiu’p the 

, « , , , , , , Sir Eyrf, Coote.— F rom .t print after II. Mori.aud. 

government ; or one 01 tlie most worthless 

viziers who had ever held office at the com-t of Bellii coidd be bribed to mingle 
in the plot; or the Company, in despair of accomplishing their object by other 
means, should resort to tlie miserable alternative of leaguing with the Mahrattas. 

But though the majority of the council of war had voted as Clive had in a cuve deter- 

miiies to 

manner dictated, by anticipating instead of waiting to receive their opinion, he pioceed. 
was not himself satisfied. The arguments of Coote had not been lost upon 
him, and within an hour after the council broke up, the army received orders 
to be in readiness to start next morning. This change of opinion in Clive is 
said, by Orme, to have been produced after an interval of deep and solitary 
meditation in an adjoining grove. It must, indeed, have been an anxious 
moment ; for, even after the absurdity of stopping where he was had become 
apparent, he could not act in opposition to his own previously declared con- 
viction and the decision of the council of war, without feeling how immensel}^ 
he had added to his responsibility. 

The hazards which the army was now about to run were of the most Fonmaibie 

difficulties 

formidable description. It was occupjfing the town of Cutwah, and could not 
reach the nabob’s army without passing into a large flat which, from being 
nearly inclosed by two arms of the Ganges, was known by the name of the 
island of Cossimbazar. Between it and the army ran a deep and rapid river, 
the passage of which, had the enemy known how to use his advantages, might 
have been successfully disputed, or, at all events, could not have been effected 
without serious loss. This obstacle overcome, the peril of the position was 
indefinitely increased. Retreat was impossible. A body of troops not exceeding 
3000 was about to encounter an army' of not less than 50,000 infantry and 
18,000 cavalry, in a position where, if a reverse was sustained, not a man would 
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11... .si,pst,„g 1 ,0 ,«Kdl,ili,v of taki,,., ,,i„. t, ^ ottornes J: 

p ini- I,.m sa istaoton-, fl.at Clivo i.nnwliatolv tout back tbo ntesaongea wl,; 
, bi o igli. 1 . with tboanswoo -tbat l.c should march to Hassey wdlhord delay 
nn.l avouM the next morning: a.Ivance six miles further to the ^-iiIase of Daud- 
I'oiv ; Init if Moor datlier did not join him tliere he Avovdd make peace Avith the 
tmoob Aeem-din- to .Aloer datliers infoiination. the nabob had aixived at 
Alunearni. a village six miles south of Cossimbazar. intending there to entrench 
Inm-dflt and Avait the event. This information proA-ed false; for Avhen CIiA-e 
arrived at Pias.-iev, at one in tlie moniing. after a fatiguing march of fifteen 
mile.< the eontimial sound of drums, clarions, and cymbals. AA'hich diA-ays accom- 
jruiy the night Avatohes of an Indian camp, told liim that the nabob’s army Ams 
noi u mde distant. The intention to encamp at Alimcarm had been fomed in 
the beliet that LHa'c Avmdd ad\'ance immediately after the captme of CutAvah: 
hut from eireum'taneos alreadv explained, his moA-ements not haAdno- been so 
ra]>id as Avas expected, the nabob quickened his oaaui pace and arrh'ed at Plassey 
before him Naturally of a cowardly disposition, and sxrrrounded by treachery, 
ot wliieli the evidences could not haA*e escaped las notice, the nabob became 
more and more desjionding as the danger approached. On the evening of his 
arrival, his attendants had gone out. one by one, to say them usual prayers, at 
the time of sunset. Eeing at the time absorbed in his OA\-n gloomy reflections, 
lie Avas not aivare that they had left him alone, till looking up he perceft'ed a 
man Avho had secretly entei-ed the tent, probably to steal. Starting up. and 
calliii" loudly for his attendants, he exclaimed — “Simely they see me dead.” 

In the immediate vicinity of Plassey Awas a grove of mango trees, planted 
in re<rular i'oavs. and extendins: about SOO yards, Avith a breadth of SOO, It 
was inclosed by a slight hank, and a ditch nearly choked up Avdth Aveeds and 
brambles, and slanted Avith its Avest side along the bank of the riA*er, Avhich was 
distant at the southern extremity 200 yards, and at the north not more than 
fiftv. At a short distance north of the groA'e was an entrenchment, Avluoh 
PoA'dullub, Avhile encamped here, had tlmoAXTi up. It stretched for about 200 
yards from the bank of the riA'er, in a line nearly parallel to the north side ol 
the gi’OA’e, and then diA-erging to the north-east, was continued in that direction 
for about three miles. The nabob’s army Avas encamped Avithin this entrench- 
ment. and began at daybreak, on the 2Sd of Jime, to issue from Avirious open- 
ings and adA-ance toAA-ards the grove. His artillery consisted of forty to fifty 
pieces of cannon, mostly of the largest calibre. Several of them were mounted 
on a redoubt constructed in the entrenchment, in the angle formed by le 
change in ite direction; four of them on the tank of .a krge ta,* about 90 
yards south of the redoubt, under forty Frenchmen, headed bj one ’ ■ 

Lvo on .a line uuth the tank, and close to the river. The rest of the arriUery 
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i<> {U'Coinpanv tlio ni-iny in it.s inovoint'nts, was placed on inai'liinos, 
cnoli ionning a kind of stage. akoi\l six feet. Ingh, and large enmigli to eontnin 
a cannon, witlj its annnnnition, and tlie gunners veipnveil to manage it j'ivery 
machine w.is dmgged alojig hv lortv to liftv vok«‘ of white oxen of the largest 
sir.e, ntal attended, moreover, hy an elephant tniined to assist- at. dillieiiH. tugs 
i>y shoving with Ins forehead, llehind the jio.sts oeeipned hy Sinfray, .and the 
two cannon near the river, Meer Mndden, tlies->n of Mohnn Loll, was .st.ationed 
with .aOOO hoive and 7<h)0 foi»t. Tin* rest of the army, consisting of .sej)arate 
compact, masse.s. formed ati immeir'C curve which euiuntcneed at a hillock of 
trees, situated withotit the entrenchment, ahout otIO yards east- f»f the reihndit, 
.•ind terminated ahout half a mile e.-e-t of the sotitliern angle of the grove. 'J’iui 
artillery, two. liiree, and fonr pieces <>>g<‘iher. were sf.'itioned at the dinerent 
openings helween the e/dumj\s in the eiirve. (’hve had iixed his headopiarters 
at a huntingdion*-'e of the n:d>oh. situated a little north of the grove, on the 
i>ank of the river, and. having n'-eended to the roof s»irvi'yed the vast, liost in 
splendid an-ay hemming him in <>11 every sidt*. <‘Xee]){. (liat (oward.s the river. 
At lir.st. to show the enemy how nn.-dtle tlnw wen? to intiniid.'ile him. he nhan- 
doned the shelter of (he grove, ami drew up his little :irmy in front of it in a 
line facing the taidc. d'he hattalion <H'enpied tin* centre, while the sepoy.s in 
lAvo eijual divisions formed the wings 'J’hreo t)f tin* lieid-piecf's were )»laecd on 
the right-, and three on the left of the hattalion; the other (wo riehl-]iieces and 
the howitr.ens were advanced idmut ilOO vards in front of the left- wing. At 
«‘ight odock the first .shot wji.s lin'd hy the enemy, .'iml :i <lisfanl cannonade wa.s 
kept up fur some time. It ju'odueed no re.sult, and Clive again jdaoed his imiu 
under the .shelter of (lie grove- 'J'hi.s apparent retrc;it elale<l the enemy, who 
now, .adv.aneing nearer, fired with great viv.'icity, thongh to very little ]mrpose, 
for the troops remained (piietly .seated among the troe.s, while the artillery, 
sheltered behind the hank, continued (he caunoniide. 'J’liough Clive had drawn 
up in line of battle he had m> intention of bringing on a general engagement. 


A.n. IT.'.T. 


A ili-t.iiit 
I'.umoln'li' 


He knew the udvantage.s which night avouUI give him; and hence, in accordance 
Avith his original design, it wa.s re.solved at eleven o’clock, after con.sulting hi.s 
officers, to continue the cannonade during the day, and attack the eamp at mid- e.imoii.i.it- 
night. After this resolution hi.s personal presence Avas lc.s.s ncccs.sary, and he tiimoa .lur- 
retired into his quarters to snatch an interval of rest. He had lain dowm, and 
is said to have been fast a.sleep, Avheu iSLajor Kiljiatrick sent to inform him that 
he had a good opportunity of seizing the tank Avhich Sinfray occiqned, and Avas 
ahout to adA^ance for that purpose with two companies of the battalion and tAvo 
field-pieces, Clive started up, and running to the detachment stopped it, at the 
same time reprimanding the major for acting Avithout orders. He soon perceived, 
however, that the propo.sed attack ought to be executed, and placing himself at 
the head of the detachment, found little difficulty in di’iving out Sinfr.a3^ and his 
Frenchmen, and obliging them to I’etire into the redoubt. 
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^ A gJv.D change liad taken piaee in the condition of the enemy and f],o 
V'.' .-.y (;iiv„ l„ul ventured to autidpatc before miebnght, ivas about 

.. I. < e,l , ,,o„ l,m, l,eroro l.o day closed. As tl.e enemy's ammunition lay 
, .^posed „„ t ...aelnnes, parted explosions of it were repeatedly heard during 
1 '■ e;.mn.i,;Hle. A .Mdl nmro .serious mi.sfortuue befell it at noon, rvhen a heavy 
h>!J ••} ivun rendevd a groat jjart of the pomkv useless. The foe from the 
»).-H-lHncs innncd.atcly .siuokenect. .\or was thi.s t])e nabob's only misfortune. 
i’»v. abmit^ (ho v<-rv time when the ammunition tailed, Meer Mudden, the best 
o))d juost laithinl <i! Iin <it!ioers, \ya<< brought into Jiis tent mortally wounded by 
a r;iuu<>ii-bal!. and died in liis pre.sence, after uttering a few words expressive of 
hiv own h.yuUy ami tlio want of it in otljcr.s. Tim nabob had hitherto remained 
in Ins (out. btwond the ronch of danger, alternately 3 delding to his fears and 
buovrtl up willi a.sstiranoes of victoiy. He now lost all self-command, and 
undor the influence of toi j-or and de.spair .sent for Meer Jaffier. As soon as he 
arrivotl, (ho nabol), tlmowing Ins turban on thegi’Oimd. implored him in the name 
of All \ ord\' Khan, the brotiicr-in-law of tlie one and grandfather of the other, 
t<i jurgive the past, and become the defender of his life and honoim. Meer Jaffier 
readily proniised ail that wa.s a.sked of him, and immediately proceeded to com- 
pii'te his treachery, lir.st by .sending a message to Clive, infonning him of what 
ijad passed, and urging him either to an in.stant or a nocturnal attack on the 
eaniji; and secomlh', by urging tlie nabob to recall hi.s arm}’’ within the entrench- 
ments. and ri'iiew the engagement on the follovdiig da}". The message to Olive 
wa.s not <]cli\’crcd, a.s the messenger Avas afraid to proceed Avitli it dm'ing the 
eannonnde; but the treaeijerous advice, backed by the influence of Eoydullub, 
anothei- of tin; leading conspirators, was, after some demur, adopted, and the fatal 
order Avns issued to retire witliin the camp. i\Iohun Loll, who was probably 
aware of the motives Avhich dictated the adA'ice, and foresaAv the inevitable eon- 
secjuences, at flr.st I’efused to obey, and shoAved that the A^eiy attempt to retire 
would spread an uniA'’ersaI panic, and throAV the wliole anny into confrisiou. 
His remonstrances, hoAvever, AA'ere uiiaAmiling ; and the prepaiations for retiring 
were immediately perceiA'’ed in the almost total cessation of the cannonade 
on the part of tlie enemy, the yolung of the trains of oxen to the umvieldy 
machines, and a gradual retrograde moAmment of the Avhole army. It Ayas at 
this stage that Clive had been aroused by Kilpatrick’s message. 

IVhUe the detachment Avas driving Sinfray from the tank, the portion ol 
the nabob’s army stationed farthest to the south-east Avas observed to linger 
beliincl the rest, and even adAmnce in the direction of tlie grove. The movement 
w.us .at first misunderstood, and aive having sent a detachment to oppose their 
further progress, some execution was done before it was .ascertained that the 
troops acting so suspiciously were those of Meer Jaffier. wJ.o had now at ast 
tliim™ off the mask, and openly declared iiimself. Had the issue of the ba 
been .any longer doubtful, Jaffieris conduct would have decided it. Clive, 
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once certain that lie could calculate on the neutrality if not the co-operation of a.d. ust. 
a large part of the army opposed to him, determined on a vigorous effort, and 
carried at once both the redoubt to vdiich Sinfray had retired, and the com- 
manding hillock immediately to the east of it. B 3 ^ five o’clock the British force 
was within the entrenchment, and in possession of the camp. The nabob, on 
being made acquainted with !Mcer Jaflicr's desertion and the British advance, 
mounted a camel, and iled at its utmost pace, accompanied bj'- about 2000 
horsemen. 'With his departm-c all idea of resistance ceased, and nothing re- 
mained but to reap the fruits of the victory. Tlie soldiers avIio had gained it, 
seeing the baggage of a whole camp lying before them, were natural^ reluc- 
tant to leave it unplundered, but on being promi.sed a donative, received the 
order to advance with acclamation. The pursuit, continued for about six 'nv«rm»uA. 
miles, brought them in the evening to Daudpore. The loss of the victors in 
killed and wounded was only sevent 3 '-two ; that of the vanquished was also 
trifling, and is computed by Clive himself at not more than 500. The Auctoiy 
thus feebly contested on the one hand, and won unexpectedl.y, almost Avithout 
an effort, on the other, was in its re.sults the most important that had been 
gained in India since Europeans first landed on its shores. It founded the 
British empire in the East. 

On the evening of the battle Meer Jatlier, Avho had remained encamped in ciivc F.niutos 
the neighbourhood, sent a message to Clive, congratulating him on his success, .knaib).. 
and on the following day met him by appointment at Daudpore. Conscious 
how dilatoiy and even suspicious his cond\act had been, he was not free from 
misgivings as to the manner in which he would be received, and hence, when 
on his approach the guard drew up and rested their arms to paj’' him the usual 
honoiu’S, he mistook the compliment, and supposed it to be a signal for his 
destruction. Cln*e, seeing his alann, soon reassured him by hastening foiavard 
to embrace liim, and salute him Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. But it 
was no time for idle ceremony, and I^Ieer Jaffier after a short delay proceeded 
to the capital to complete the Auctory b}’’ the capture of Surajah Dowlah 
and his treasures. This dastardl}’- prince was still in his palace, and had 
given out that he intended to defend himself to the last. It AA’-as plain, hoAv- 
eA’’er, from his conduct, that he was only meditating flight. On the morning 
after the battle he sent ofl^ the inmates of his seraglio Avith fifty loaded ele- 
phants, and was only lingering behind till the darkness of night should favour 
his escape. His preparations Avere not completed when the ucavs of Meer 
Jaffier’s arrWal told him he had not a moment to lose. Hastily assuming the 
dress of a menial, and carrying a casket of his most valuable jewels, he slipped 
out at a windoAv, accompanied only by his favourite concubine and an eunuch. ' 

At the palace wharf he entered a boat Avhich had been preAdously prepared, and 
was carried up the river at a rapid rate. 

Meer Jaffier was not informed of the nabob’s flight till midnight, and imme- 
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■ ‘ - Jt lit twonf y-iour crores. or £24,000.000 Tlie 

-••^v ,n. ..n. n n-. un. -i in confusion : ],ut the g,^..Iual approach of CHve ^nth 
' ^'.tmy p:. v. nt.-.i any att-nipt at m-amvtion He arrived ^thin a short 
'!!•> in.-.- <.;! th.- 2..t!i. l.nt di-l uot make hi< entrance till the 29th. He ^ra^ 
hy l^-.tt.-diMU and :;n() ...poys, and estahlished lus quarters in 
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,'!r^ \\ . • .-.lai Mr \\ .d'li. with 100 M-p.>y.-:, had been sent fimword on the 25th. 

■ ^ ''ri hit- t\al in a-i-iTtaiiun" the state of the treasiirv, and endea- 

%.'e.tni,r t-. Jinl:,. arrm^.-ineni,-. f..r payment^ of the .'mms which Meer Joffier 
h.ad j.r.'!ni-'-l, but v. hi-li it wa^ nmr v<-ry apparent lie had not then the means 
.>} do -n irAin^- I'.y tle^ jiubli.* and jirivate treatio.s he liad incurred obligations 
t.> till' nn .nnt oi £2.7.'0.<Hh1. wfi('re.a>- !n< trt-asniy. if ilrained of its Last nipee. 
V. .nl'i \ !< i-i only £l..)(i0,00n Xor wa.s this nil. In addition to the stipulated 
'■•nn- nnni. n-.- pr* --nt-. v.-ere e.xp-vt<-d. Of these no less than £100.000 were 
<|. -tin.'! r-r < 'liv,.. £s().nO() f.rMr, Watts. £50.000 for .5Ir. Walsh. £50,000 for 
M j'T iviij' i{r;<-k. an-I £20,000 f>r Mr. ScratO'U. The acceptance of such pre- 
-•ni- un hr th-- ein-uni-tamv.'-. and after the state of tlie treasnrv was known, 
d"-'r^'c- n.' ln-tt.T nain-‘ than r.xtertion. Ev«.n a worse name mijiht be usel 

V.. 

f-r i; atb nr.-ml-i ;ippc;m‘'i that 3Ieer JatHer in making them was tmder the 
imj'rc'-'it'ii that he hail {niadiaced an influence which might enable him to esaipe 
fnnn tlu- <'i.!ig:iti('u< ho had contracted to the Company and to other parties. 

Clive, immediately after his entrance, proceeded to the nabob's palace, where 
M( t.-r Jatiier and all the great ofheers of the city were waiting to receive him. 
Tile imi'iui'I or tlirone stood in the hall of audience imoecupied, tor Meer 
.lather, after the fii>t .-^iliuation. retire. 1 to a difierent paid of the halL as if 
ih-^irous to avoid it Clive peveeiving this, took him Iw the hand, led him to it. 
ami placed him upon it. Tins done, he made obeisance to him as nabob in the 
usual form-i. and hamng pre.^ented him with a plate of gold rupees, addressed the 
"Toat otiicei-s throuirh an interpreter, congratulating them on the good fortune 
which had gi^'en them so excellent a prince in exchange for a despicable tyrant 
The bint was sufficient, and oil the persons present mutated Clives example, In 
loimr homage and presenting gold. The foUowing morning the nabob retmmai 
Clive's visit, and at once opened the subject which he knew to be nearest the 
[learts of both of them— the obligations he had undertaken, and his present 
inabilitv to pav them. It was agreed to refer the matter to the Seats, to whose 
lionse ihev forthwith proceeded, attended by Watts. Scrafton Mee^ tne 
aabob’s son. and EoyduUnb. Omichund. who was attending. foUowed, m e 
die impression that he stood high in CKve's estimation, m consequence 
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important part Avlncli ho had played in the revolution. A .su.spicion that .some- a.d. ai,7. 
thing was wrong must have passed throngli hi.s mind when, iirstead of being 
invited to the carpet at the conference with the Seats, he was left to find a 
place for himself in the outward part of the hall. The cause of this treatment 
must now be explained. 

While the conspiracy for the overthrow of Surajali Dowlah Avas in lArogre-ss, omicimmi-n 
Omichund naturally expected an am]ilc compensation for his services. He had 
.suftered lieaAy loss from the idumhu* of Calcutta, and great inju.stice from the 
seiwantsof the Company, Avho had impri.sonod him on .suspicions, Avhieh if not 
gi'oundlcss Avere never substantiated, and yet he had A'oluntarily taken up his 
residence at Moonshedabad. and become the most. acliA'c agent in a con.spiracy, 

Avhich, had it been discovered, wouUl have co.st him his life. When the tenn 
rcu.'ftr(? is Aised in iks ordinary moral sense, t<t designate Avhat is due to merit, it 
is im])Ossible to .say that he deserved anything. Con.sj)iracy, AvhateA'cr be the 
form Avhich it assumes, is a crime ; and the con.s])iracy in Avliich Omichund took 
so active a part Avas carried out Avith a A-ory large amo\mt of treachery and per- 
jury, and for the inost jiart from mercenaiy motives. Still Omichund Avas no 
wonse than his fellow-conspiratoi-s ; and therefore, Avhile the fngitiA-e gOA'cmor 
of Calcutta and the other mcmhor.s of the .selcet committee Avere putting in 
claims for tens of thousands, on the ground, as one of them exjU'C-ssed it, that 
“they had .set the jnachine in motion,” Avhy should he, Avho had been .so 
instrumenkil in keeping it going till the work was finished, be blamed for 
setting an extra A*ngant A'alue on bis services? He is said to have asked a com- 
mission of fiA^e per cent, on all the sums found in Surajah Dowlah’s trea.suiy. 

When be made this claim, be gave a significant hint, or rather uttered a 
direct menace, that if it Averc not granted he Avonid compen.sate himself by 
dmilging the conspiracy. It is doubtful if be ever made the menace in the 
serious sense in Avhich JIj'. Watts interpreted it, and most improbable that he 
Avould eA'er haA^e giA’^en effect to it, as he AA^^.s too acute not to perceive that 
Sm*ajab Dowlab’s OA>'evtliroAv Avas incAntable, and that therefore the ultimate 
effect of breaking Aviib the cons])U'atoi's would be bis OAvn ruin. Be this as it 
may, Avhen Mr. Watts returned the public treaty, as finally reAused, and con- 
taining an article stipulating a payment of thirty lacs (£ 300 , 000 ) to Omichund, 
the select committee could scarcely find terms strong enough to express their 
abhorrence of his rapacity, and their Aui-tuous indignation at his threatened 
treachery. It Avas dangerous to expunge the article altogether, as in that 
case Omichund might be tempted to do bis worst; and it appears to have 
been suggested, that as a kind of compi'omise the sum should be i*educed from 
thirty to twenty lacs. It Avas reserved for the mind of Clive, ever fertile in 
expedients, to suggest a plan which would at once keep Omichund faithful to 
the conspiracy, and punish him for his real or fancied treachery. 

Besides the public and prwate treaties above explained, there was, as has 
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•I * U|' Kate Oj ihi' |iul>lio tivaty. v/iih one very importimt clifierenee. It 

< ‘Htame. :ui article gjvin^LT tw.-nty lacs of ruj>ees to Omielumd. Externollr 

tais aupla-af' lia-l all tla> appearance of an original, and was shown as such to 
Oma lUftd, him that h5< interests had not been neglected. Thepre- 

p.'.ratrm this duplicate was the plan which Clive had devised To distingtush 
it ti.nu tin- ot!i,.r. which alone was to receive effect as the genuine h'eaty it 
v.-n wi;tt.-n on red paj>-r. l.ut all the signatnre.s were genuine, with a single 

< >e'< pt:<.n Admind WiUson refused t<. jmt his name to a document which he 
knew wi’s only {o !..■ u.,...! lor tlie ptirpose of jHn-jvrrating a fmud The honom- 
.' ble f<' -lin:;- wliieh dji-t.-itcd tlii-^ ivfusd might have made tiie select committee 
pan---. *.ni h.-iviug gom- so jar they were not now to be deten'ed bv ordinarv 
oii't.-ich's. iiiid the admiii’l.s .signature was forejed 

ite- <e-..- pi!on pra<-tis.‘,l on Oinicimnd by tlie substitution of a false for a 
a'-'niiii!'- tn r.ty w.-is e >mpl<-tely .succ-c.ssfnl. Thongli himself full of wiles, he was 
' • t’.rm a believer in KnjlisU honour, that we have .'een him vouchinsf for it 
to SiHoj.di liowlah v.-ith a .solemn oatli. How. then, could he suspect that 
the n-pn-s'-ntatives of the Comjriny iiad combined to cheat a Hindoo by pitlming 
iipm liim a do.-nnient whicli they knew to be tainted both vutli fnmd and for- 
oervr lb- Went accordinolv to the Seats in the full belief that no individual 

* -w • 

had a more direct intcivst than himself in the amingemeuts about to be made 
for the pa.ytncnt of the .stmis .stipulated in the treaty. \M)i]e seated aloof he 
wa.s ]in>haMy too distant to cateli the purjiort of the proceedings. After the 
treatie.s were read, e.xaminetl. and acknowledged, a long discussion took place, 
the iV'Ult of which was, that only one-half of the stipulated stuns should be 
]'»nid imme-liatcly — two-thit\ls in coin, and a third in plate, jewels, and eftects, 
at a valuation ; and that the other half should be paid in three year's, by equal 
annual instalments. Tiie eouclusion cauuot be better told than in tire words oi 
Onne: ’ — " The conference being ended. Clive and Sci-afton went towards Omi- 
c'uuul. who was waiting in full assurance of bearing the glad tidings of his good 
fortune; when Clive s;rid. 'ft fs nov: irir>c to omhccivc Omichiaid; on which 
Serart<''n Ssiid to him in the Indosnm language, ' OiViicItirnd, (he i-s u 

tide!:: 'jov arc to hove nothing.' These wonis oveiqrowered liim Mke a blast ot 
sulplnm: he sank back, faintiirg, and would have Men to the gi-otmd had not one 
of his attendants caught liinr in his ai-ms. and carried him to his palanquin, in 
which they conveyed 1dm to Ids house, where he remained many horns in stupid 
nielancliolr. and began to show some .=^mnptoms of ins;inity. Some days after 
he \-isited Colonel Clive, who advised him to make a pOgrimage to some j^agoda. 
widch he accorxiingly did soon after to a ftrmous one near Maulda. He went and 
retiumed iirsane. Ms mina every day more and more approaching to rdiotrmr: 
and. contrary to the usual manners of old age in Indostan. stiU more to t le 
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iomier excellence of his understanding, lie delighted in being continually dressed a.h. itst. 
in the richest garments, ornamented with the most costly jewels. In this state 
of imbecility, he died about a year after the shock of his disappointment.” On 
reading the account of the fatal effect of Clive’s “ trick,” few will be disposed to 
deny that Orme is right when — admitting it to be micertain whether Omichund 
would have betrayed the conspiracy, as “ part of his fortune was in the power 
of the English, and he had the utmost vengeance of J affier and his confederates 
to fear” — ^lie says, “as his tales and artifices prevented Surajah Dowlah from 
believing the representations of his most trusty servants, who early suspected, 
and at length were convinced, that the English were confederated with Jaffier, 
the 2,000,000 rupees he expected should have been paid to him, and he left 
to enjoy them in oblivion and contempt.” 

Orme, while he thus expresses himself, does not say one word in reprobation Futile .at- 

1" • teinptb to 

of the trick itself. His language rather implies that he saw nothing wrong in justify the 
it either morally or pohticaUy, and would have approved the declaration of 
Clive when he said, in his examination by the committee of the House of 
Commons, that he thought it “warrantable in such a case, and would do it 
again a hundred times.” Clive, in the course of the same evidence, seems to 
consider it sufficient for his own justification that “ he had no interested motive 
in doing it, and did it with a design of disappointing the expectations of a 
rapacious man that “he thought art and policy warrantable in defeating the 
])urposes of such a villain.” In judging Clive’s conduct on this occasion, it is 
but fair to view Omichund’s conduct in the worst possible light, and assume 
that if his demands had not been apparently conceded, he would have put his 
threat in execution. This was certainly Clive’s belief ; for immediately after 
i^lr. Watts had acquainted him with the demand and the menace, he wrote in 
answer ; — “ I have your last letter, including the articles of agreement. 1 must 
confess the tenor of them .sui'prised me much. I immediately repaired to Cal- 
cutta ; and, at a committee held, both the admirals and gentlemen agree that 
Omiclumd is the greatest viUain upon earth ; and that now he appears in the 
strongest light, what he was always suspected to be, a villain in grain. How- 
ever, to counterplot the scoundrel, and at the same time to give him no room to 
suspect our intentions, inclosed you will receive two forms of agreement — 
the one real, to be strictly kept by us, the other fictitious. In short, this 
affair concluded, Omichund will be treated as he de, serves. This you will 

acquaint Meer Jaffier with.” On the assumption, then, that Omichund deserved 
the worst epithets here applied to him, the question still returns, Do the means 
employed to frustrate his intentions admit of justification? — were they in accord- 
ance with honour, equity, and sound policy? Sir John Malcolm undeidakes to 
prove the affirmative ; but his elaborate argument only shows how completely 
zeal for the reputation of his hero had warped his judgment, and blinded him 
for the moment to the necessitj^ of that good faitli which he himself inviolabl}’ 
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_ -untauu-.l un.l u-lndi lunn,...! one of tl.e brightest features in his oahi distin- 
gui. le. eaiver. lie adinits that the concoction of the fictitiou.s treaty ‘'must 
have been repngnani to the feeling:^ even of tho.se who deemed themselves 
CHiuju-iled by duty tu have reenn^e to sudi an art idee/’ and that the affect - 
' mg t-nnum(ion uf ( hnirhmvVs life “ nm.^t make an impres.sion upon evei^* well- 
^-niiMitnte.l mind: - but .still insl^-t-s tl.at, “wldle we give a tear to we^k and 
sutlenng Imimmity. we muff do ju>tice to those wlio deemed themselves com- 
1-ih d i.y eireumstan.-es, and by the .situation in which they were placed, to 
tvpiv~s ;d! private leeiing. and even to incur obloquy, in the perfoimance of 
tiieir public duty." Tiie .'^.•lect committee are tlias represented, by a veiyextra- 
urdinary ilighi nf imagination, as actuated by the higliest and purest motives, 
and submitting with rare di.sinterestednes.s to a kind of mart'VTdom, in order to 
sc.-tin* a great public lienefit not othenvise attainable. Was it really so? TMien 
the tiv.m.aetion is baivd of all the extraneous matter with wliich Sir John Mal- 
dlm lias encumbered it. ii will be seen tiiat the onlv thing at stake was a sum 
ol money, ] weiity lac.s of nqieo.s promised by an article in the fictitious treatv 
s^iti-'lierl < >niiehund, and induced him to remain true to his fellow-conspinitors. 
'i'he .sime .‘>11111 inserted in the genuine treatv would of coitrse have had the ver\' 
‘•.•line tdleci ; and therefore the only quc.stion to be answered is, Whether, in order 
to save a sum of i’ilOO.OOU to the treasury of the Nabob of Bengal, the represen- 
tative.-; of the Company and of British liononr in India were compelled to 
eommit frainl and forgerv? It would be an insult to the undemtanding of the 
reader to argue such a question, instead of leaving him to follow the natmal 
imjnilse of his own mind by an.sAvenng it in tlie negative. 

We must now follow Siimjah Dowlah in his flight. His women, with the 
fifty laden elephants, were captured the veiy day after their departm’e, at Bog- 
wangola. a town on the right bank of tlie Ganges, about twelve miles north- 
ea.st of !Moois;liedabr.d. Pursuei's Avere also upon the track of the nabob,- but his 
.swift boat bad enabled liin to out-distance them, and, but for a strange fatality 
Avhich attended his muvemeut.s and defeated his plans, he seemed about to escape. 
Before setting out to encoimter CliA*e he had sent a pressing invitation to iL 
LaAA', Avho had immediately set out Avith his body of Frenchmen, and was Avithin 
a fcAV hours' march of Eajamahal, when, bearing of the disaster at Plassey, he 
deemed it prudent to stop, and wait for ftuffher intelligence. Had he proceeded 
lie Avould ahnost to a certainty have joined the nabob and saved him, as there 
Avould have been little difficulty in defeating findher pm-suit, and reaching . 
Patna. This was Surajah Dowiah’s original intention, as he had reason to 
bebeve that the governor of Behar residing there remained feithfui amid the 
general defection, and would give him an asylum. He had accordingly shape 
Ih flierht in tliis dii-ection, and anived Avithout interruption at Eajamah^ 
Here the boatmen, worn out Anth them excessive exeiiions, Avere permtted to 
pass the night in the boat, while the nabob and his two attendants sought 
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sheUor ashore in a de^evteil garden. Orme’s aenmnt is (hat he was here aeci- a it 
dontaiiy rceogni'/.od at iweak of day, in* a person who had (oo good reas(»n to 
roincinhor him, from having iieen dejn’ived of his ear^^ hy Ins orders, (hirleen 
months before, when at this place. Ite 
stopped sIkwI on the expcditioit to 
Purncah, ami retraced his steins t.o 
execute the fatal resolution of expelling 
the English from Bengal. The native 
account is, that the person who had keen 
thus maltreated was either a dervi^-e or 
fakir, and that hy a singular coinci'lemv 
the place where the nahoh sought shelter 
was the cell ‘if this verv devotee. He 

4 

was received with much apparent hos- 
pitality; hut liis host, stimulated at once 
hy revenge and the hope of reward, took 
the carlie.st opportunity of communicat- 
ing his important discovery t(^ Mcor 
Cossim, Jlcer Jaflicr's hrother-in-law, 

• W.* ' -j'' 

who was then the commander of Baja- ^ ~ 

mahal. His capture being thu.s etlected, gvtmvu m lUJ^sull^J.- rr.m i.iu.t.nu.t mc-ir* 

Surajah Dowlah wa.s hurried back, i» 

.suffering every kind of indignity consi.stent witli tlie pro.sei vation of his lifa 
At midnight he wa.s brought as a felon before I^Icer Jallicr, in the palace which 
so lately was his own, and, throvung himself on the ground, earnc.stly asked 
only for life. Aleer Jatlier was or affected to be moved, and a consultation 
ensued, during wdiich the (juestion of life or death was fieely discussed. Ho 
formal decision was given ; but ^Meer Jaflier must have been ])erfeetly aware 
of what was to follorv, when he went off to bed leaving the unhappy prisoner 
in the charge of his son Meerun, a worthless youth of seventeen, who, liaving 
from the first given his opinion for murder, was not .slow in bribing a wretch 
to pei-petrate it Surajah Dowlah had been removed to a distant chamber to 
await his fate. He was not kept long in suspense. As soon as the murderer 
entered he saw his purpose in his looks, and begged a few moments’ respite to nc^ith of 
perform Ins ablutions and say his prayers. Even this was denied, and he was DoTiaa 
speedily despatched by the blows of a poignard. In the morning his mangled 
remains, after being exposed through the city on an elephant, were carried 
to the tomb of AJi Verdy Khan, his maternal grandfather. He was only in 
the twentieth year of his age, and the fifteenth month of his government, 
Worthless though he was, his tragical fate excited general commiseration, and 
the question must often have been asked, Why did not the English, whose 
influence at the court was paramount, not interfere to prevent it? Clive, 
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V. lien he urged tlie new nabob to press fonrard to Mooisliedabad and endeavour 
to secure the person of Surajal, Dowkh, might have made him aware that he 
must not touch his life. Tins precaution, which mere liumanity .seemed to 
tiictate, he omitted to use; it may Ijave been from oversight When after- 
wards referring to tile subject, in a long letter which he addressed to the secret 
committee of directors, lie contents himself wth sajdng, “Siu-ajah Dowlah was 
not discovered till some days after his flight; however, he was at last taken in 
tiio iieigiibourliood of llajamahal, and brought to Moorshedabad on the 2d instant 
late at night. He v'as immediately cut off by tlie nabob’s son, and, as it ib 
said, v'itliout the fathers knowledge. Next morning the nabob paid me a 
\ isit, and tliought it necessary to palliate the matter on motives of policy . 
for tliat Surajali Dowlah had wrote letters on the road to many of the jemidars 
of tlie army, and occasioned some commotions among those in his favour." ‘ 

W. Law, after losing the opportunity of saving Surajjah Dowlah, and hearing 
of his capture, immediately marched back with liis body of troops into Beliar, 
intending to offer their sendees to Kamnarain, the governor, who, as he had 
formerly promised to support Surajali Dowlah, would now, it was supposed, not 
be disinclined to a.ssume independence. By accepting of Frencli assistance and 
i'orming alliances vdtli neiglibouiing chiefs, it might be possible not only to set 
the new nabob at defiance, but to assume the offensive, and cany the war into 
the very heart of Bengal TJiis danger seemed so foimidable to Meer Jaffier 
that he immediate!}' called Clive’s attention to it, and lU’ged tlie expediency of 
endeavouring to make prisoners of the French before they could reach Patna 
Tlie natural course would liave been to have empIo 3 ’-ed his own soldiers for this 
puqiose. As 3 'et, however, though he professed to have been called to the throne 
Ij}' the {lopuiar voice, he did not feel so secure as to be able to part with anj' of 
the troops on whose fidelity he could calculate, while, for veiy obvious reason.s, 
it would have been madness to employ those whom he suspected. Clive easil}' 
saw the dilemma in which he was placed, and set his mind at ease b}' under- 
taking to send a detachment of his own troops in pursuit of the French, Ihe 
detachment, consisting of 230 Europeans, 300 sepo 3 ''s, fift}' lascars, and two field- 
pieces, was placed under the command of Major Coote. The baggage and 
stores were laden in forty boats, wliich, besides being very imperfectly equipped, 
were not ready to start from Moorshedabad before the 0 th of Jid}'. By this 
time the French had got half-way to Patna, and were almost beyond the reach 
of capture. The expedition, however, deserves notice for the remarkable 
courage and perseverance displayed by those employed in it. 

The troops arrived at Bajamahal on the 10th, and the boats on the 11 th oi 
July Meer Cossim was expected to give all necessary assistance, but sent onl \ 
120 lioreemen, who refused to proceed without two montl.s' lay, and weie 
therefore left hehind. Major Ooote, thus thrown on Jus omi resouices. se o 

• Letter dated 2Gth Ju]v. Memoirs of Chvc, vol. i. p. 20 L 
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ng;iiii <m tho loth, and in livo clay*' leaclied Bhangnlpnre, a di'^lancoof sixiv-fivc An it:.;. 
iniloN ni*rc it was ascovtainod that tho Fronoh had ])a^‘jefl i’atna, which is lift, y- 
iive miles in advance, lour days helhve. Major Co(»to minht. now have heon jnsti- ‘'■x''"-' 

• * , ' TlMIKl'ttl 

hod in ahandoning the pursuit as ho]>oless; hut he was of a character not to he Mo„-iiir 
deterred hy ordinary ohstaeles, and hy tlie 2hs{ acconi]>lisliod twenty-tiye miles 


more, which hntnght 
Inm to Mongliir. 

The detachment had 
expected to find a 
resting-place within 
its tort — a place 
oi‘ eonsiderahle 
streiicrth. situated on 
a precipitous rook, 
washed hy the Gan- 
ges; hntthegarrison, 
instea<l of adinitting 
them, manned the 
walls, lighted their 
matches, and gave 

such unequivocal proofs of hostile intentions, that it only I'emaiiied to make a 
circuit and continue the march still farther westward Coote was now so near 
Patna that he was determined to reach it at all har,ard.s, and was still pressing 
onward when he encountered an ohstacle on which he had not calculated. The 
Europeans hecame mutinous It required all C'ootc’s energy to maintain them 
in discipline. A.s they murmured at their hardships and fatigue.s, he endca- 
voxtred to shame them into their dxity by putting them into the boats, while he 
himself continued to march at the head of the .sepoys Tn thi.s wa}' he ]>roceeded 
to Futwa or Futtooha, wliich i.s within ten miles of Patna. Hitherto Kamna- 
rain, though perfectly aware of his appi-oaeh, had taken no notice of it, but two 
letters Avere now received from him apologizing for the escape of the French, 
and a,scribing it to the Avant of timely notice It thus a]xpeared that, hoAvcA-er 
hostile E.amnai'aiu’s intentions might be, he Avas not yet prejx.ared to aA-OAv 
them The boldness of Coote’.s march, AA-ith a mere h.andful of men, for abox'e 
200 miles through a countiy knoAvn to be unfriendly, had perhajxs oA’^eraAx^ed 
him. On the 26th the Axdxole of the detachment, as Avell as the boats, reached 
Patna, and took up their station at the Company’s factory, a spacious building, 
situated on the bank of the Ganges, outside but close to the Avestern Avail of the 
city. Ramnarain having made himself acquainted Avith the exact strength of 
the detachment, and probably also Avith the mutinous spirit Avhicli part of them 
had manifested, Avas noAv less disposed to profess friendship, and, on frivolous 
pretexts, declined to receiA’-e the Ausit AAdiieh Coote had proposed to p.ay him 
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blatters, C 02 i?^riU 6 ntlj, a-.nimed a ve^' ominous appearance. T^r. m^-n 
overbeard talking, of a design to massnere the detachment, and, at tlie.same 
time, the conduct of the Europeans hecame so disorderly that Coote had no 
alternative hut to bring thirty of them to a court-martial, vhicli sentenced 
them to be flogged. The infliction of .such a punishment at so trying a time 
a rare example of firmness and decision ; but it must, necessarily have'"% 7 eakencd 
the detachment, and cortseguently added to the impending danger. Coote vas 
notwithstanding, determined to persevere in the ordinal design of tlic oxp-'di- 
tion, and made preparations to continue the pursuit. Tlie camp attendant^ and 
many of the boatmen now took alarm and de.serted By great exertions tiieir 
places were supplied; and the detachmenf after reaching Dinapore and c 
the Sone at its confluence with the Ganges, proceeded up the right or southe 
hank of the ktter river, till they arrived opposite to Chuprah. In thh place the 
Company had a factory for the colleciion of saltpetre, which is made in large 
quantities in the surrounding districis. It was therefore deemed e:-:pedient to 
cross over, but from the want of boats and other a.ssi.stance, three day- vn-.n 
eon.sumed in the operation. At Chuprah Coote learned that Laws partv hen] 
reached Benares, and been fit vourably received by the rajali, w]jo was dependent 
on Sujah Dowiah, Nabob of Oude. To have proceeded would have been to ri4: 
collision with this formidable enemy, and it was tlierefore determined to wait fr 
further orders. On the 1 2th of Augnst a letter was received from Clive, order- 
ins the return of the detachment to Patna, there to concert with 3Iahmood Ainv 
Klban, Meer Jadiers brother, a .scheme for wresting the. government of Belar 
from Piamnarain. Not a moment was lo.st; and the veiy ne.vt day the trooj.s 
carried swiftly down the stream by the c-urrent, landed at Patna, and reoun'-i 
their quarters in the factoiy. Coote .saw that the only chance of overtiirowinu' 
Ramnarain wa.s to assault tiie citadel, tlien gam'.soned by 2000 men, and inai'' 
him prisoner. The attempt was not only daring, but rnnst liave .‘■eemed aim'' ? 
desperate; and yet Coote would have made it, had not Malirnood coun-' H’ d 
delay, in order to give him an opportunity of seducing the gairi^on. R-f-n- 
tlie result was ascertained, ileer Jaflier, wlio had suggested the df-jio-itien 
Ramnarain, became su-sp>icious of the designs of his ovm brother. Coot'- v,..- 
no'iJ'rww.i. in consequence, recalled, and arrived vdth tlie detaclirnent at .IIooi>l!'datrid "" 
the 7th of September. The expedition tlias failed of itc object It‘' indir" * 
re.sults, liowever, were important. TIjc indomitable resolution whi'-h it- '"J”' 
rnander di.spdayed drew all eyes upon him as one of the d'-tiu'-d h'OH - 
Indian warfare; and, at the .same time, made a powerful imj-r'-4oii '-n d-’ 
rnind.s of the native.s, conrincing tliem liow hopele- would b- any t“ 

arre.st the progress of a nation, a mere handful of who-r- ^oldi. • ■ 
wander liundreds of miles tlirough thrir country, a-: if dCying nWu h 
without meeting an enemy bold enough to altemjit it 

The vejy same day on which Coote set out on lii- K-rnaikai..’- * ^ 
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extvaordiiinrv scene Nvas oxhiliitod in CalcuUn. 'I'lic s])oils of I^Iocr Jaflicr’s A.n. ivr,: 
treasury arrived. After a vjiricty of discu.'^sions and C{juivocati()ns, 7,271,GGG 
ni])ees, in coined .-silver, vore received, packed in 700 diesis, and dc.sjialclied 


down the river in 100 boats. At Nuddea these were joined by all tlu; boats of Arrhaim 
the scpiadron, and inaiyy otheis, the wliole “proceeding with banners disj)la 3 -cd , In' ir.iirra nl 
and music sounding, a.s a triumjihal procc.ssion. to contrn.^'t tliat in which the 
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inhabitants of the Gangc.s lead seen Surajah Bowlah returning the year before 
from the dc.struction of Calcutta, Kever before,” say.s (.bme, from whom tlie 
whole cpiotatiou is made, “did the English nation, at oiu* time, obtain such a 
]mze in solid money; for it amounted (in the mint) to £St)t), 000 .sterling.” The 
reference to the mint would .‘'carci'ly be intelligible without the exj)lanation that 
the coined silver was not the regular currency of the country, but collections of 
coins of various countries, which ha<l been hoarded u]> in the treasury of Jloor- 
shedabad by succe.'^.sivo nabob.s. 

The arrival of so much money, and the distribution of it partlv among those n.'m-ni 

. . ‘ ^ . <li(TiKion r.f 

whom the pillage of Calcutta had ruined, naturally dinused umvema! joy, 

Almost every family found itself .suddenly raised to aflluence, commerce I'cvivcd, 
and the Avhole .settlement gave .sign.s of rapid and unexampled prosjierity. The 
benefits, however, were not without alloy. A most mercenary spirit was 
engendered, and, at a time when unu.sual generosity might have been expected, 
the meane.st .selfi.shne.s.s wa.s unblu.shingly di.splayed. Clive, a.s wc have .‘•cen. 
had not forgotten his own interests, and had shared in the sjioil to an extent 
which cannot ea.sily be justified, and which his most unqualified admiri'm muft 
unite in deploring, ns it gave hi.s enemies a handle for the chargc.s which em- 
bittered his life, and probabl}* led to the act by which it was jiitmiafurciy 
tenninated. It must be admitted, however, that in all ])ecniiiary ariangcincnt' 
where his comrades in arms or colleagues in council Avero concerned, CliN c'-- 
conduct wa.s characterized by a nice sense of honour and great di,‘'int< re'-ft d- 
ness, and in this respect often contra.sts honourably Avith their rnpai'iomm- 
The select committee, while proAuding for them.selve.s a most jihend emp n 
.sation in the CA’^ent of CliA^e’s .success, Avere not Avilling to incur re,-j‘''n‘'!l i!i; a 
in the event of failure; and hence, after giAung their c.xprc.ss Kinction to : l! 
vious proceedings, and taldng credit to them.selves foi ".‘-etting the tnr-'hh - b 
motion,” addi-essed a letter to him, A\dnch could only ha intcrpn-te-l t • 
attempt to reap tlie profit Avithout incurring any of the htucird, 71,:- t; 

Avas Avi-itten before the battle of PJa.s.se 3 -, •'i»d CJia'c, an.swcnny i; 
battle, says:— “I cannot help thinking that had the cxjiodition mi- r:- 
would have laid the Avhole blame on me.” To anollicr lc(f>T fr- . ■* -. 

mittee, mitten the very day Avhen the battle Avas fought, im tfn.-- ] • - 

have received your letter of the 23d in.shmt, the ^ 

' indefinite and contradictoiy that I can put no other con-.n;.-;^ : 

intent to clear jmurself at my expen.se, had the expedit?^ r. : i - ■ 
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r. I-ui m,* in nmnl ..f thv n.in,. ns answer of M,c Delpliic oracle to PyiTlms-'i^a 
A. J.>n^ homouo. ru>ccrc pos.^^cr The fcrinmpliant result of the expedition 
Dm rowuvttce fmw (he ungenerous course whicli tliey appear to have 

‘■^■teinplatr.!; lait w),en D,e division of the money was discussed disputes of a 

disgra.vlnl ..l,araH.«r arose. Adn.iral Watson, though not foimally a member 
ot Die .sel.-et eonnnjiiee, was virtually .so. in consequence of the active part which 
hr had takon in all their proceedings, and on this ground thought liimself 
m.tithal to share ij, (he money allotted to that body. Clive, vdthout admitting 
the strict justice of (he elaiin, .saw its rea.sonablencss, and exerted himself to 
make It eth-etuai; but. though he offered at once to set the example, by 
deducting his part, most of the others were too .selfish to follow his example. It 
was perhaps (hoiight that, as the adniind had refu.sed to damage his character 
}i\ .signing the tietitioiis tnaity. he was compensated in reputation for the loss 
i>l money. JIc crrtniiily wa.s; and it is more than probable tJiat he himself was 
o{ the s.anie opinion, when, not many day.S' after, he received in his own person 
a prool oj the utter emptine.s.s ol all earthly possessions, and died offerer, after 
a few days' ilhie.ss. 

^ Another peeuniary dispute, which gave Clive much vexation, while it served 
(o bring out .some (»r the better and more prominent parts of Jiis character, re- 
lated to the <h'vision of prixe-money. Besides the nabobs , so-called donation to 
tlu* army and navv, a.s to which there could not be any misunderstanding, since 
the obviou.s moaning u'a.s that the two services ought to share it between them, 
another and the largo.st present appears to have been made tbj-ougb Clive to the 
iroops wlio. under him, had gained the victory. As the squadj’on could not ascend 
ibe river and take part in the Auctory, it could not be denied that this present 
belonged exclusively to the troo]).s engaged. All this was clear, but some were 
selfish enough to m.aintain that by the tenu “troops” only soldiers should be 
understood, and that the sailore, who actually served in the expedition, had no 
claim. To obtain an ccjuitable .settlement of tliis and various other points, Clive 
a.s.sembled a council of war, wdiich Avas attended by officers deputed from every 
In-ancb of tlie troops. After much discussion, and in the face even of a strong 
protest made by Clnm, the majority came to the shameful decision that the 
claim of the sailoi’s Avho came Avith the expedition should not be recognixecL 
Officers Avlio had committed themseh^es thus far had no scimples in going 
fm-ther, and, in order to prevent the possibility of appeal against their meditated 
injustice, proceeded to vote that the division should be immediately earned' 
into effect. In vain did Clive represent that “ the money could not be divided 
till it Avas shroffed, and the agents of botli parties present, Avitbout the greates 
injustice.” They stiU persisted, till CHve ovemded their votes, and broke up 
the council of Avar. So bent, hoAvever, were they on carrying tbeir point, t la 
ihey sent him Avliat they called a “remonstrance and protest.” The nature o 
its contents may be learned from Clive’s admirable answer, the principa pm 
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of M’hich Av;\.s ns folknvs: — “Geuilcmcii, — I have received both your rcinous- a.d. utr. 
trance and protest. Had you con.sulted the dictates of your own rea.'^on, those 
of just ice, or the respect due to your coininanding olHcer, ] am pereuaded such 
a paper, so higlily injurious to your own honour as 0(11001*8, could never have 
escaped you. You say you wore assembled at a council to give your opinion ciivc'R nmi 

iti rc* 

about a matter of property. Pray, gentlemen, how comes it that a promise of iircningii 
a sum of monev from the nabob, cntirelv necrotiated bv me, can be deemed a 
matter of right and property 1 So very far irom it, it is now in my power to 
return to the nabob the money already advanced, and leave it to his option 
whether he will jierform his ]>romise or not. You have stonned no town and 
found the money there; neither did you find it in the jdains of Plasscy, after 
the defeat of the nabob. Jn sliort, gentlemen, it pains me to rcmiiifl you, that 
what 3*ou are to receive is entirely owing In the care 1 took of j'our intei'cst. 

Had 1 not interfered gi'oatly in it, you had been left to the Conqiany’s gene- 
rosity, Avho, perh.aps, would have thought you sufiiciontly rewarded in receiv- 
ing a present of six months' pay ; in return for which 1 have been treated with 
the greatest disrespect and iugi*atitude; and. what is still worse, you have flown 
in the face of my authority for overruling an opinion, wiiich, if pa.sscd. would 
have been higlily injurious to 3*our own i*ej)utation, and been of the wor.st con- 
sequences to the cause of the nation and the Conqiau}'.” I'his answer, and 
the decisive step of jilacing the ofiicei'S who brought the piqier in arre.st, and 
sending a captain, who had acted as ringleader, down to Calcutta, opened the 
e3'es of the remonstrants. Either brought back to a sense of duty, or alarmed 
at finding that in selfishly* grasping at too much they were risking the lo.ss of 
all, the}^ made their submi.ssion and were forgiven. 

This dispute, and various othei’s, which, though of a le.ss glaring, were of a •S'nu'ii.aiiiio 
very disagreeable nature, leave no room to doubt that the sudden influx of on ins 
wealth, obtained bj" near!}' cmptj'ing the nabob’s treasurj*, had difl’used a 
mercenarj’- and rapacious spirit among all classes, civil and militaiy, in Calcutta. 

On seeing this result Clive must have had some misgivings as to the propriety 
of the course he had pursued, in accepting so much monej’- for himself, and 
allowing so much to be exacted b^’^ others, who could not like him plead that 
the}’" had done enough to deserve it. It was, perhaps, OAving to some such 
feeling, that, in his very long letter to the secret committee of the court of 
directors, dated a month after he entered Moorshedabad, vdiile giving very 
full details as to the money which Meer Jaffier had bound himself to pay, and 
the insufficiency of the treasury to paj'- it, he makes no allusion to the private 
treaty in which the select committee, in stipulating for a donative to the arm_y 
and navy, had inserted an exorbitant donation to themselves, nor to the 
enormous sums which, ■without being stipulated, had been received in the name 
of presents. The omission could scarce^ be a mere oversight: if it was inten- 
tional, it is difficult to account for it on any other supposition than that it was 
VoL. I. 75 '' 
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Clivo, convinced that lie could not serve the interests of the Company so a.d. itdt. 
efiectually as by ovcrtllro^Ying vSurajah Dowlali, rctiiinod all tlic troop.s vdiieli 
he had taken vdth him, and ventured, on his own re.sponsibility, to disregard 
the ordei-s repeatedl}' sent him to return. Thus veakened by the absence of a 
large part of their force.s, the presidency of iladra.s remained on the defensive. 

The French, in the meantime, vere not disposed to avail themsclvc.s of any 
superiority which they possessed. They expected the arrival of a powerful 
armament, and deemed it imprudent, while they had the jirospcct of striking 
a final blow at all the British settlements in India, to risk any lo.'^s, by engaging 
in pai'tial operations. A kind of neutrality had hence been e.stablished between xotniity 
the companies, and it almost seemed as if the declaration of hostilities between conipniici. 
their respective governments had onlj* made them desirous of remaining at 
peace. This neutrality, however, being only a temporir.ing exjiedient, the 
result not of choice but of accidental circumstances, was necc.s.‘^arily of short 
duration. It was soon found that neither jiariy could safely' remain on the 
defensive. The Nabob of Arcot, though now nominally in posse.s.sion of almost 
the whole territoiy which he claimed under that title, was unable to derive any 
regular revenue from it; and his British allic.s, who had obtained large tracts of 
land in assignment of the debts which the}’’ had incurred in his behalf, were 
unable to make them effectual for payment. Two of the nabob’s brothers, one 
in the noidh and another in the south, were in open revolt; and numerous 
tributarie.s, influenced by their example, plainly intimated their determination 
not to pa}’' unless under compulsion. The ncce.'vsity of an immediate effort being 
thus made apparent, the presidency ordered Captain Calliaud, commanding 
officer at Trichinopoly, to proceed southward with all his disposable troops, to 
effect the subjugation and settlement of JIadura and Tinnevell}", and sent a 
detachment northward to Nellorc. Neither expedition inwed .succe.ssful. In dmhUoit 
an attempt to storai NeUore a serious rejnilse was receiA’^cd; and the siege 
of Madura was suddenly abandoned, in order to provide for the safety of 
Trichinopoly, against which the French, when made aware of the defenceless 
state in wliicli it had been left, had secretly sent an overpoAvering force, col- 
lected on the spur of the moment by emptying Pondicherry and other places 
of their garrisons. The measure was dexterously planned, but A^ery indif- 
ferently executed, and Trichinopoly was saved by Calliaud, who, by making 
his way into the city after the enemy supposed that they had rendered access 
to it impossible, performed the only memorable achievement in this desul- 
tory warfare, which, after its immediate objects had failed, continued to be 
canted on by both sides, as if in mere wantonness, AAdth no advantage to 
themselves and infinite misery to the inhabitants. The re.sult was, on the 
Avhole, mifavom’able to the presidency, who, while their sources of revenue 
were dried up by the devastation of the coxmtry which ought to have 
furnished them, Avere constrained to purchase the departure of the Malrrattas, 
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«• nn iiK-.nvion i„{o the Carnatic, ntul deinanded a large sum as the 
arn-ais (irclidut. 

On (1 h. I'tth <.r Jo.l.niarr, J7.W, Admiral Pococke, who had succeeded 
Admiral WatM.n. arnvrd ai Madras-, with the ships of war from Bengal; and 
Admiral Sf-vriis. r.vantly a ,„n„{h after, with four sliips of the line from Bom- 
i ay. This furmidaldn .Mjm.drm, .sailed on the 17tl) of April to the southward, 
l.nt (hr hnp.-s whirh if had raised w«-r/‘ .suddenly damped on the 2Sth, Avhen a 
M[u:i-ln.n of twrler s-iil, evidmfly French, wns di.'.scried making for the I’oad of 
I- mi St David It was commanded hy Count fl’AcIfc*, and had on hoard Count 

Lrdly, an onieer f»f Jri.sh de.scent, avho, haA'ing ac- 
•juired dPfinction in European campaign.?, had been 
."cnt out with the mo.stexten.sive pOAV'ersasgOA’-emor- 
gencr.al of .all the French .settlements in India. 
lie was accomjrmied hy the regiment of his name, 
AA'hich mnstei-ed 10S0 .strong, .a small number of 
r.yal art illery, and many oOicci-s of distinction. This 
annament. whicli iiad long been expected, had been 
s-ent out hy the French govemment, with a strong 
unhesitating conviction tliat, with the other troops 
idready eollected at Pondicheny, it AA'as destined 
to achieve a .series of tnumph.s. In none Avas tliis 
conviction .stronger than in Lally him.self. aa'Iio AAm.s .so impatient to commence 
operations, that Icavin." the re.stof hisshiji-s to anchor in the Aucinity of the Fort, he 
ha.stened off to Pondicheny to jiroclaim ln'.s commis.sion, .and urge the immediate 
tlr])arture of the troops there, Avitii all the nece.s.sary requisites for canying on 
the .siege 'J’lii.s precipitancy di.sjdayed far more energy than AAUsdom, and raised 
up a ho.st of ob.stacle.s Avliieh might easily haA’e been aA'oided hy acting with 
more calmness and deliberation. He had no doubt a nglit to expect that the 
most c.ssentinl preparations had been already made, and that at all eA*ents no 
difiiculty Avould be found in prociming tlie means of tx-aiLsport. Great there- 
fore was hi.s .siirpri.se and indignation on learning that eA’eiy thing remained to 
be pro Added. In these circumstances pnidence counselled delay; but his reso- 
lution had been formed, and difficulties, so far from changing it, Avould only 
furni.sli an opportunity of acquiring new distinction by surmounting them. On 
the very evening of his arrival 2000 men, half of them Europeans and haF 
sepoys, Avere on the march from Pondicherry for Fort St. DaAud, under the 
command of Count d’Estaing. It had not even been deemed necessary to obtain 
exact knowledge of the roads or furnish provisions. The consequence was, tha 
they Avent astray, and, after a" night of hardship and fatigue, arrived in J le 
morning in a state bordering on starvation. The Mowing day, when o ler 
troops were despatched, and with them airtilleiy, stores, and baggage, ™ 
still more serious were committed. Without paying the least regard to tiie 
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feelings and prejudices of the natives, Lally issued a general order, compelling a.d. ui^s, 
all, without distinction of rank or caste, to supply the want of bullocks and 
other beasts of burden, by becoming themselves drawers and carriers. When 
this order was issued, the governor and council, aware of the general ferment 
which it would produce, endeavoured to prevent the execution, but Lrdly, 
ridiculing their feam, and even impugning their motives, persisted in his ow}i 
reckless com-se. He was consequently regarded with abhorrence by the native 
population, who took their i-evenge l\y deserting on every opportunity, and 
rendering no service which the}* could possilily avoid. 

While Lall}* was thus blundering and raising uj) obstacles to his own success, indecisive 
the fiite of his whole armament wa.s hanging in a trembling balance. The ^^gement 
British squach'on, after reaching the north extremity of Ceylon, steered again 
for the coast of India, and arrived ofl' Negapatam on the very day when the 
French squadron was entering the road of Fort St. David. Continuing its 
cotmse northward along the shore, it no sooner came in sight of the enem}* than 
Admu-al Pococke threw out the signal for cha.se. Count d’Achd did not decline 
the challenge thus throv\*n out to him ; and when come up with, about noon of 
the 20th, was waiting, with his ships in line of battle. His squadron, diminished 
by a ship and a frigate which had gone witli Ball}’’ to Pondicherry, still 
amoimted to nine sail. The British squadron consisted of only seven sail. The 
engagement proved indecisive. After it had lasted an hour and a half the 
French sheered off, apparently not for flight, but to reassemble their .ships, which 
had become scattered, and resume the action. The British, very much damaged 
in their rigging, were unable and perhaps had no great inclination to follow. 

The combatants thus parted by a kind of mutual consent. The loss of the 
French during the action was the more severe, and afteiwards it was considerably 
increased, one of their ships, the Bicn Aimc, of fifty- eight guns, having run 
ashore, in consequence of cutting her cable, and become a total wreck. 

It was .six days after the action before Count d’Achd reached Pondicheriy. siegeand 
The troops he had with him were immediately landed and marched off to Fort FoSt'st.” 
St. David. As the difficulty of land transport had been greatty increased by 
Daily’s rash and improvident proceedings, the artillery and ammunition were 
sent by sea, and put ashore near the mouth of the Penaar. Everything being 
now provided for the siege, operations commenced on the If-th of May, by the 
erection of a batteiy in the vicinity of Cuddalore, and were continued with con- 
siderable vigour. The garrison consisted of 619 Europeans, of whom 286 were 
effective, and 2.50 seamen • taken from two frigates which had been run ashore 
when the French squadron fiu’st made its appearance, and of 1600 sepoys, lascars, 
and topasses. Such a force placed within a fortification which, by means of 
additions and improvements, had been rendered so complete that want of space 
was its only serious defect, should have been able to make a protracted defence. 

It was not so. Instead of acting on a kind of regular plan, the commander of 
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p iv-' flic fnii Poi'ius in Imvo contonied liimRelf with allowing the ganison, as Mr. 

. ()nn(‘ cxprt'Kse.s i(., “ to lavish nw.ay thciv fire night and day on everything they 
.saw, lu'ard, nr stispected," In this way they stistaincd more injury than they 
iMlHotril, for "twenty <tf the carriages of their own guns were disabled and the 
fi-.e. works theiUM'lvi'S shaken.” 'J’ho be-slegors were thus permitted to proceed 
" with little interniptlon. My the JlOth they had advanced their trenches to 
within -()() yarils of the glacis, and from twenty-one pieces of cannon and 
thirtei'U mortal's kept' uji an inccH.s.ant fire, "unth a constantly increasing superi- 
ority over that of the defimdem, who were now beginning to feel the want of 
the .'unmnnitioii of which they liad been so l.avish at tlie commencement, when 
no oood purpose could be gained by it. It was now evident that the place must 
fall if not speedilv relieved. Of this there was stiU some hope. Admual 
Poi'oeke with his srpi.adron was known to be on the coast; and as he had 

already gained some advantage 
over his opponent, it was natur- 
ally expected that he would not 
allow Fort St. David to fall 
without a strenuous effort to 
save it. He did indeed make 
this effort; and after having been 
driven northward as far as 
Sadrass, had worked his way 
back, but vdih so much diffi- 
culty, that he only gained four 
leagues in two days. On the 
28th he descried the French fleet 
lying in the road to Pondicherry; 
hut Count d’Achd’s courage had 
cooled after his pre^nous encoun- 
ter, and instead of accepting the 
challenge to fight, he resolved, 
with the sanction of his capteins 

•md fih*^ n-nvemor and council, 

aiici tne gu -KnUeries 

.eep Hs sMps ^ooved ne. 

Lai T heamg of tliis resolution and .ashamed of it, 

„;4ng with him a detachment of 400 " iof men. in 

he tfndered to Count d’Ache to “^“t ^ronlre in the hospital, hod 

;i“ .... consequence of the great engagement, and as this obstacle was 

cimiionso of , g Qjjy excusB foi' not iislong g g • resolution was aban- 

no:i“loved\y LaUy's offer, t the protection 

doned. Coimt d-Achd, I eould l«sMy avoid it. and 

of the shore, had no intention to engage if 
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therefore, taking advantage of the wind, steered directly for Fort St. David, a.d. 175 s. 
while Admiral Pococke had the mortification of only seeing him depart without 
being able to piu'sue. One of his ships, the Gunnhcvlaiul, sailed so badly that 
she operated as a continual cb-ag upon the others; and the whole squadron, 
losing instead of gaining ground, was obliged to give waj’- and retuim northward 
to Alnmparva. When the garrison, after being buoj^ed with the hope of relief, 
saw Count d'Achd’s squadron enter the road, they at once abandoned all idea of 
further resistance, and on the 2d of June hung out a flag of truce. Tlie capitu- 
lation, in such terms as the victors chose to dictate, was soon arranged, and the 
French took possession of the place. The first use they made of their conquest 
was to raze the fortifications to the ground. Their strength was far greater 
than they had imagined, and the}' had good reason to congi-atulate themselves 
on their good fortune in haAung met with defenders so unskilful and pusillani- 
mous, that all their lavish fii-ing killed onl}' twent}* men. The fall of Fort St. 

David was immediately followed b}" that of Devicotta, which was abandoned 
by its garrison the moment tlie enemy were seen approaching it. 

Lall}^, elated above measure with tliese successes, set off for Pondicheiry to 
celebrate a Tc Deum, and fix upon the scene of his next conquest. On this sub- ws success, 
ject thei'e should have been no room for doubt. He had spared no means to 
increase his force, hawng for that purpose bared all the forts of them garrisons, 
recalled the detachment which had so long kept Trichinopoly in a state of siege 
by occupying the island of Seringham, and in spite of remonstrance voluntarily 
relinquished all the advantages wliich Bussy had gained, by peremptorily with- 
dl■a^ving him and all his troops from the Deccan, at the very time when French 
ascendenc}" there, after being well- nigh overthrown, had again been triumph- 
antly establishecL Nothing coidd justify Lallj'^ in the adoption of such measures 
but the determination to strike one great and decisive blow at British interests 
in the Carnatic, and hence the universal belief was that his next attempt would 
be to capture Madras. That presidency was, of course, in gi’eat alaim, and 
busily engaged in preparing against a siege deemed aU but certain, when the 
cheering intelligence amved that Dally and his army had set out in an opposite 
direction. 

After celebrating his triumph in Pondicherry, LaUy turned his attention to His i^^i- 
the state of the finances, and learned that the treasury was almost empty. The ties, and 
fact not only disappointed him, but aroused his indignation, for he strongly sus- to reue™* 
pected that the greater part of the officials were engaged in systematic embezzle- 
ment, enriching themselves by plundering their employers. To a man of his 
warm temperament suspicion was equivalent to proof; and he was unsparing 
in Ins sarcasms against the governor and council. An open quarrel ensued, and 
much time was wasted in unprofitable bickering. Meanwhile the want of money 
only became more pressing. The troops were clamouring for their arrears of 
pay. How were they to be discharged, and how could any enterprise of import- 
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~ "-itl) m, oxlm.i-stcrl trca.sm-y? Ju tins perplexity an expe- 

.liniiMvlnrli H. was llioiiglit meet tlic nccc.s.sitie.s of the case was suggested 
111 I /.*>! llw King <,r 'J'an.ioro, Avlion attacked Ky Ciiunda Sahib, had purchased 
ptvsvni ivlu'f Iw granting him n bond for 5,(31)0,000 rupee.s. This bond was in 
po.sP.^ion of (Ik! government of Pondicherry. Why not attempt to make it 
available/ 't’la; .same kind of pre.s.sm-e wliicli l.ad extorted it from the king, 
might be atiecessfully employed to extort jiayment. Tlie circumstances were 
peculiarly favonrabh*. Not oidy wore the Briti.sh, to whom alone tlie king 
enuld look fur asdstanee. unable to fnrni.sli it, but in tlie fort of St. David a 
pri.'-oner had lieen (oimrl wlio^e pre.scnce with the anny might be made to work 
elh'ftnally Upon Ids feam. Thi.s pri.soner wa.s Oatica, the uncle of a claimant to 
the Ian jure (liroms who.se prefen.sions the ]iladra.s jmc-sidenc}*, tempted by the 
od'er ol I)(‘vi('o(la, and other advantages, ra.shly undertook to sujoport in ]749. 
'I he proeeedliigrs. winch were disgraceful to the presidency, have already been 
ih'lailed : and it is therefore sunicieut here to mention, as the result, that on 
tiudiiig il imjinssible to succeed by force, they .suddenly changed sides, and made 
a .‘fordid bargain, by wldeli, in return for the cession of De^dcotta by the 
reigning .‘Sovereign, tliey not only ceased to bo tbo protectors, but engaged to 
become the jailer.s of tiie claimant. A timely wamung of what was intended 
eiiabhsl him to e.seapo; Imt Ids uncle, wiio managed for him, and wa.s the more 
formidable rival of the two, wa.s iinpri.soned in his stead. This was the hapless 
individual wlio wa.s now to be n tool in the hands of the French to extoii 
moiuy, in the same manner us Ids nephew liad been used by the British to 
e\(ort the ce.s.sion of a fort. 

A roving oxjiedition to Tanjorc "was thus, under the influence of pecuniary 
ombarnis-sment, prc(errcd to the .siege of i^Iadrns; and Lall}', lea%ang GOO men ofliis 
own regiment, with 200 .sepoyas, to form a camj') of observation between Alum- 
])arva and I^ondiclieriy, commenced his march southward with the remainder of 
the army. The improvidence manifested on Ins former expedition was repeated, 
as if the lesson of a dear-bought experience had been lost upon him; and the 
troops, not only unpro\’ided with the means of transport, hut destitute even 
of ncco.ssary food, were subjected to every .species of privation, in passing 
tbrongb a country of singular difliculty. Before reaching Canical, to which, as 
the place of rendezvous, tlie lieavy artillery and cumbrous stores had been sent 
by sea, tbo}’’ bad crossed 3 io fewer than sixteen rivers, several of them accessible 
only after wading through extensive flats of mud and sand. They were thus 
employed during seven days, and in the whole seven had not once received 
a regular meal. The King of Tanjore, now that the enemy had amved m 
his country, had little confidence in the army which he had collected, not on y 
among his own subjects, but by means of reinforcements di-awn^ from Veanous 
otber^iiarters. The British, who should have been his principal 
ratlier tantalized than assisted him, by sending him a detachment o 
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sepoys, -with ten European artiller 3 Tnen, and 300 Collei'ies, or native peons, a.d. itss. 
drawn from the neighbouring pol 3 ^gars. But if the King of Tanjore was 
unable to cope vnth his encm 3 ’' in the open field, he was at least his equal in 
diplomac 3 ’', and opened a negotiation, which, whatever might be its issue, would 
at least have the efiect of pi-ocuring a respite. Lall 3 ’^ was within six miles of 
the cit 3 ’- of Tanjore, when he received a message from the king, proposing that 
a conference should be held with a view to arrange the terms of accomnio- noUiBiyo 
dation. Nothing was more anxiousl 3 ’- desired b 3 ’' the French commander, wlio 
probabl 3 ’' had begun to feel that the enterprise in Avhich he was engaged was 
of veiy doubtful polic 3 ^ inasmuch as it was 01113 ’' dcla 3 ’ing the execution of 
other enterpi'ises of far more importance. In order, therefore, that not a 
moment might be lost, he halted his arm 3 ’', and sent forward two deputies, a 
captain and a Jesuit, with full powern to treat. Tiieir first demand was pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the bond granted to Chunda Sahib. The 
king made an ofier so paltiy that it might at once have been rejected. The 
deputies, however, deemed it necessaiy to report it to Lall 3 ’, who sent them 
back with a demand strangel 3 ’' modified. Instead of the w’liole smn due under 
the bond, he would accept 1,000,000 rupees in mone 3 ’, GOO draught bullocks, 
and 10,000 lbs. weight of gimpowder. As the latter part of the demand would 
have acquainted the king with the fact that in the huriy of the expedition, this 
essential element of rvaiTare had been veiy inadequatel 3 ’’ prornded, the deputies, 
more pinident than their principal, had the good sense to suppress it. Tlie king 
refused the bullocks, on the plausible pretext that his religion did not allow him 
to supply them ; but seemed willing to increase the amount of his money offer. 

Lally, when made aware that the gunpow^der liad not been mentioned, dis- 
approved of the pmdential considerations which had influenced the deputies, and 
sent them back, not onty to mention it, but to insist upon it as an indispensable 
pai-t of the arrangement. The result w’as as had been anticipated. Monaejee, 
who was still the king’s general, scouted the proposal as an insult, and the nego- 
tiation terminated abruptly. 

Lally, now anxious to recover the time he had lost, immediately moved his Resumption 

^ J of hostilities 

camp, and took possession without opposition of the pettah or suburbs, on the 
east side of the city wall. As yet, however, he was totally unprepared for 
attempting a siege. Only a few pieces of ordnance had accompanied the army, 
and those shipped for Carrical had not anived. At last, when some hea'vy 
cannon were brought forward, the king became once more alarmed, and to prove 
his sincere desire for peace, made a payment of 50,000 rupees to accoimt, on 
receiving the Jesuit and a lieutenant-colonel as hostages for repayment of this 
advance in the event of hostilities being renewed. On this footing negotiations 
were renewed, and seemed approaching to a successful result, when Lally, 
thinking he had obtained proof of the Idng’s insincerity, sent Dubois, the com- 
missary of his army, to reproach him with Ms insincerity. At the same time 
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he summoned a council of war, and having obtained from it a confirmation of 
Ins own opimon, that no reliance could be placed on professions of peace, and that 
the siege ought forthwith to be commenced, and prosecuted with the utmost 
vigour, wrote a letter denouncing vengeance on both town and coimtiy, and 
even threatening to caiTy off the king and his whole family as slaves to the 
Mauritius. This threat fixed the wavering resolution of the king, who an- 
nounced his detennination to defend himself to the last extremity. ’ Captain 
Calliaud, who, though repeatedly applied to for assistance, had hesitated so long 
as negotiations with the French were pending, now sent from Trichinopoly a 
reinforcement consisting of 500 of his best sepoys, with two excellent sergeants, 
and seventeen cannoneers. 


T.injore. After deteiinining on the siege, Lally pushed on the necessary operations with 
great activity ; and two breaching batteries, one of three and the other of tv’o 
guns, were opened, on the 2d of August, within 400 yards of the south wall. The 
effect fell far short of what had been expected. Five days’ firing produced a 
breach of only six feet wide, and yet exhausted so much of the imperfect supply 
of ammunition, that only 150 charges for the cannon were left. The supply of the 
troops was still more deficient, amounting to no more than twenty caitridges a 
man. Nor was this all. The Tanjorines, though very ineffective as regular 
troops, were excellent skirmishers, and had so much increased the difiiculty of 
obtaining provisions, that not more than two days’ consumption remained 
Rumours, too, of a naval engagement, in which Count d Achd had been worsted, 
began to prevail, and the whole prospect looked so gloomy that Lally summoned 
a council of war, and submitted to them, as the only alternative, to assault forth- 
with or raise the siege. Of the twelve officers foiming the council only two 
advocated the bolder course ; the rest, with Lally at their head, decided against 
itafaUure. This decisiou could not long remain a secret. Monacjee, on being made 
acquainted with it, immediately collected all Ins forces, and well nigh succeeded 
in sui’prising the French camp. He was repulsed with difficult}^, and continued, 
after the retreat commenced, to follow with clouds of cavalry. The damage 
inflicted was not serious ; and Lally, though bui’ning with shame at his discom- 
fiture, and at the loss of all his battering cannon and heavy baggage, had reason 
to congratulate himself and his army on an almost miraculous escape wlien they 
at length succeeded in reaching Canical. Their anxiety, however, was not at 
an end, for the first sight which met them was the English squadron riding at 
anchor in the mouth of the river. 

lueffeotua} Admiral Pococke, after endeavoming in vain to reach Fort St. Raw'd m time 
operations, to prevent its premature surrender, retraced his steps, and anchored in tlio Ro ^ 
of Madras. Here eight weeks were spent in making repairs and in obtaining 
necessary supplies, and the 25th of July amved before the squadron was again 
ready to put to sea. Having sailed on that day’^ it came in sight of om c * 
on the 27th, and beheld Count d’Achd’s squadron at anchor. Belorc mg . 


Its failure. 
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both squndroii.^ wci'O out at sea, ami scorned criiiall}' detcrniiued to make a n it.',s 
aiiothov trial of tlicir strength and jmnve.s.s. 'J’hc Aveather, lioAvever, proved .‘-o 
unfavonrablo that they ivore tos.sed about, occasional]}' lo.sing sight of each 
other, and Avore not able to meet-, front to front, and form their line.s, till the 
‘2d of August. The battle Ava.s fought not far from Carrical, and ended in the 
discomfiture of the Froneh, Avho droAv off after .several of their .ships had sus- 
tained serious damage. Their usual tactics .saved them from pursuit. While 
the British aimed ehiclly at the hulls of the A'c.ssels, they aimed chiefly at the 
masts and rigging, and thus crippled their opjionents so etlectually that though 
Admiral Pocoeke threw out the signal for a general chase it proA'cd utterly 
fruitle.ss. In Ic.ss than ten minutes Count d‘Aehe and his ships Avere nearly 
out of cannon-.shot. This distance Avas rapidl}* increa.^cd. and Avithin four houis 
after the action ceased the hindmo.st French Avas five miles in ailvancc of the 
foremost British ship. As it Avas hopele.ss to continue .such a chase Admiral 
Pocoeke returned, and Avas anchored, as has been stated, in the mouth of the 


river, about three miles off Carrical, when Lally arrived from hi.s ill-fated 
attem]»t on Tanjore. 

Count d’Achd, now .satisfied of the inability of his squadron to encounter 
that of the Briti.sh, again anchored in the Boad of Pondicherry, a.s elo.se to the 
shore as the depth of Avater Avould alloAA*. He Avas haunted Avith the idea that 
Adinii'al Pocoeke AA'as remaining to AvimhA-ard .solelv Avith thevioAv of .seizing the 
first aA’ailable opportunit}* to attack him. Having this conviction, he felt 
insecure even under the protection of the batteries of Pondicherry, and to the 
di-sma}' of its inhabitants announced his determination to quit the coast, and 
make the best of hi.s AA'ay to the ]\lauritiu.s. Lally, startled by this intelligence, 
hastened to Pondicherry, and backed by the authority of a mixed council AA'liich 
he had summoned to discuss the matter, ondeaA’oured, partly by pemuasion and 
pai'tl}'- by menace, to induce Count d’Achd either to encounter the English 
squadron once more, or at least to defer his dejiarture so long a.s it continued 
on the coa.st. He did not .succeed. The French admiral, sujij^orted by all hi.s 
captains, declared it impossible either to fight or reinain, and after consenting, 
Avith much reluctance, to leave 500 of his sailore and marines to serv'e on shore, 


D.i'.t.'irilly 
loniliut of 
lliu rniiili 
nilniinl. 


set sail Avith all his ships and turned his back on India. 

Lally, Avhile smarting under his recent failure at Taniore, AA'as not disiDO.sed 

° , resolvcb t 

to aUoAv the AV'hole, or even the larger portion of the blame to rest on his oavu the biogc 
shoulders, and found little difficulty in satisfying himself that if all had done 
their duty as Avell as he did his, the result Avould have been very different. In 
thus attempting his oAvn vindication, he made rash and intemperate charges 
both against his own officers and the leading members of the government. He 
thus stirred up a new host of enemies who fought him with his oaati weapon. 
Charges of misconduct were freely bandied to and fro ; and Lall}' had the mor- 
tification to know that throughout the settlement, and in its highest official 
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^ circles, he was denounced as incompetent, and, what he must have felt to be still 
more insulting, stigmatized as a coward. The true way to answei- lu's acciiseis 
was to mpe oft the disgrace of Tanjore hy some brilliant achievement, and j)is 
thoughts timned at once to Madras, the captm-e of which would at once recover 
all the fame whidi he had lost, and be the most important sendee whicli he 
could render to his country. He was perfectly awai-e, however, that the enter- 
prise was by no means hopeful. During the time which he had lost in Tanjore 
the British presidency had been busily emiiloyed in improi-ing their means of 
defence ; and the departure of Count d’Achd leaving Admiral Pococke in complete 
possession of the sea, not only made it eas}’^ for him to pom? in all necessary 
supplies, but would expose the besiegers to the danger of attacks and surprises, 
by the sudden landing of troops at them most vulnerable points. Then, as 
before, the treasury was exhausted ; and it was again necessaiy, at the expense 
of considerable dela}*, to engage in subordinate operations merely for the pur- 
pose of endeavoiu'ing to replenish it. So discouraging were all these consi- 
derations that Lally speaks in his orvn Ifemoire as if he never contemplated the 
possibilit}' of a successfid siege, and expected to do nothing more than bombard 
the place, pillage the Black Town, and devastate tlie surroimding eoimtry. 

Before setting out for 3Iadras Lally had judged it expedient, for reasons 
ah'eady mentioned, to engage in several mifttaiy operations of minor importance. 
Saubiuet, an oflScer whom he had despatched udth a detachment to the west, 
captured Trinomaiee on the 10th of September, and Carangoly a few days after. 
The Chevalier de Crillou, with another detachment, had recovered Trivatore. 


Lally himself, in the meantime, made a tour of inspection, visiting Alumparva, 
Gingee, and Chittapet, on the way to Wandiwasli, wdiich he had appointed as 
the place of rendezprons for all the separate detachments. Here he was joined 
b}' Bussy, who, in obedience to the peremptory orders which lie had received, 
but with a fall conviction of the pernicious consec[irences, had quitted the Deccan. 
He had brought his troops with him as far as HeUore, arrd then hastened for- 
ward with a few attendants, in the hopes that from his representations he 
might be permitted to return before the ewls wbicb he foresaw were actually 
realized. Lally, however, received his statements with indifterence and ineve- 
dulit}^, and attached Buss}’’ permanently to his own army. It will shortly be 
seen that the French thirs lost all the ascendency wliich they had established at 
the coirrt of the Deccan, and exposed themselves to an attack which ultimatel} 
deprived them of the large and valuable territory wliich had been permanently 
ceded to them in the Northern Circai-s. While at 'Wandiwash, Lally sent Coinit 
d’Estaing with a detachment against Arcot. It proved imnecessaiy ; for * 
Sahib, the late Chunda Sahib’s eldest son, whom the French had recen y 
invested with the title of nabob, had already succeeded by bribery in 
the governor of his so-called capital. Lally, whom even the semhhncco si ^ 
now elated, considered the surrender of Ai'cot so important an event tim 
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out to receive it in person. After making l\is entry in a triumphal form, under a.d. i-r-s. 
the discharge of all the cannon, he endeavoured to magnify the event by causing 
it to he proclaimed, with much ostentation, in Pondicherry and all the other 
French serrisons. AVhilc thus ffratifmnc: his vanity he overlooked a capture innwroiiice 
which would have been of much moi'c consequence. The fort of Chingleput, v»i. 
situated tlurt 3 '-six miles south-west of ]\Iadras, was justly'' regarded as the key 
of the coimtiy on which that cit}’ depended for supplies of provisions and other 
necessai'ies. The possession of it would therefore have contributed greatl}’’ to 
the success of the meditated siege. Strange to sa}*", both French and British 
had neglected it, the latter furnishing it only Avith a handful of troops, Avhich 
might easity have been overpowered ; while the fonner, ^^dlo might have carried 
it by escalade, b}'^ open da}*, made no attempt to secure it. At length, when 
Lall}’^ awoke to a sense of its importance, he found that the presidenc}" had 
anticipated him, and added greatl}’’ to the strength of the garrison. The cap- 
ture, howevei', still seeming possible, he re.solved to march against it with his 
whole force, and made application to the government of Pondicheny to furnish 
him vdth the funds necessaiy to put it in motion. Tlie old answer was returned. 

Tlie treasuiy was empty, and all the raonej* which could be immediately sent 
amounted onl}’- to 10,000 rupees (£1000). The roving expeditions in the Car- 
natic had not paid their oaahi expenses, the power of boiTOudng was exhausted, 
and Lally saw no alternative but to abandon his design, place his troops in can- 
tonments, and retiu'n to Pondicheny, where, as usual, he vented his indignation 
in sarcasms against its officials. 

The siege of Madras being now regarded as a certainty, the presidency con- Proiwratioim 
tinned to increase theii' means of defence. Thej’- recalled Captain CaUiaud with ofir.itr.is” 
aU the Europeans in garrison at Trichinopoty ; and when Admii'al Pococke, who 
was anchored in the road, found it necessaiy on the approach of the northern 
monsoon to sail for Bombay, obtained from him 1 00 men, foiming the marines of 
the squadron. They had previously received a reinforcement by the Company’s 
ship Pitt, of fifty guns, which had left England with six others under convoy of 
two ships of the line, intended to join the admiral’s squadron. On board these 
ships was a regiment of the king’s troops, but of these the Pitt brought only 1 00 
men, with their commanders. Colonel Draper and Major Brereton. Admii’al 
Pococke had sailed on the 11th October with the full sanction of the presidency, 
who felt confident that no movement of importance would be made by the enem}'^ 
till the rains should cease, and that they would at all events be able to make 
good the defence till the expected reinforcement of troops should arrive, or the 
change of monsoon should enable the squadron to retm-n. Only a week after 
its departure, an unexpected arrival of treasure from the Mauritius, and of 
100,000 rupees brought by M. Moracin, who had been left in charge of Bussy’s 
detachment, inspired LaUy with new hopes. Accordiogly, as the arrival of the 
rainy season was unusually delayed, he put his troops in motion. Chingleput 
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was then on the 
way to it, and on 
the arrival of 
which its ability 
to make a success- 
ful defence would 
greatly depend, re- 
solved immediate- 
ly to take the field, 
with 1200 Euro- 
peans and 1800 
sepoys — forming 
by far the larger 

loiNT .St. Tiio.Mr, vea/! -UADnAS.—rrom Hunter's Picturestiue Scenery of JIj ‘•ore. part of the Madras 

garrison One-half 

of these troop.s, under Colonel Draper, advanced to Vandaloor, about half-way 
between Madras and Chingleput; the other half, under command of Colonel 
Lawrence, lialted at St. Thomd. in a position which both covered Madi’as and 
kept open a communication with Draper. These movements defeated the 
enemy s design on the convoy of provisions, and the safety of Chingleput was 
effectually secured. Daily’s disappointment was great. The danger of leaving 
such a place in his rear was sufficiently obvious, but be determined to run 
the i*isk, as he had only a choice of difficulties, and might, in attempting to 
take Chingleput. lose the only opportunity which he might have to lay siege to 
Madras. 

On the 7th of December, Dally, now advancing with his whole army, halted 
■Maar.'is. at Vandaloor. AU the British troops which had taken the field were still sta- 
tioned at St. Thomd, under Colonel Lawrence. This able and cautious officer 
liad no intention to risk a general action; and therefore, on penetrating tlie 
object of a feint which Dally employed with some dexterity, in the hope ol 
placing himself between the city and the camp, he struck liis tents and moved 
with his whole force to the Choultry Plain, lying about a mile and a half south- 
west of Fort St. George. Dally halted at St. Thomd till the morning of the 
1 2th, when he again moved and continued his approach. A smart cannonade 
was meanwhile kept up by both sides; but as Colonel Lawi’ence had no other 
object in removing without the walls than to gain time, he retired as the enemy 
approached, and marched with his main body into the fort, leaving only some 
detachments of Europeans and sepoys to guard the passes of the Black Town. 

As soon as the fort was thus occupied, the council of the presidency assernb e; 
and committed the defence of the siege to the governor, Mr. Pigott, with a recom- 
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inendation to take the advice of Colonel Lawrence on all occasions. After all a.d, lus. 
the outposts were called in, tlie whole force available for tl)e defence of Madras 
amounted to 1758 Europeans and 2220 sepoys. Besides these, 300 horse, on 
whom little dependence could be placed, accompanied the nabob, who took refuge 
in the fort when the encam])inent at St. Thomd was abandoned. The besiegers 
numbered 2700 Europeans and 4000 native troops. Of the former, 300 were 
cavalry, excellently mounted and disciplined, and, according to Orme, “ the 
greatest number which had hitherto appeared together in India.” 

The details of the siege posse.ss little interc.st. The Black Town not admit- TiicBicgo 
ting of effectual defence, the French gained easy possession of it, and immedi- 
ately' began to pillage. Among other thing.s they discovered a large quantity of 
aiTack, in which the common soldiers indulged so freely, that, according to the 
report of some spies, most of them were unfit for duty. This report suggested to 
Colonel Draper the probable success of a sally. He was authori;ced to attempt 
it, and about midnight marched out of the western ravelin at the head of 500 
picked men. So careless were the enem 3 % that they reached a main sti’eet of the 
Black Town without being discovered, and would pi-obably have gained a decided 
advantage had not the drummers of the detachment, who were mostly black 
))oys, suddenly, of their own accord, beat tlie gi-enadiers’ march, and beeJi followed 
by' a general huzza from the whole line. Thus put upon their guard, the enemy 
succeeded, after a short struggle, in repairing the effects of the surprise, and veiy 
nearly' cut off the retreat of the attacldng party. Several blunders, perhajis 
unavoidable in the darkne.ss, were committed on both .sides, but the result on 
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the whole was to give the besiegers an unfavourable impression of the courage 
and discipline of the garrison — an impression, indeed, so unfavourable, that one 
of the most experienced of the French officers proposed a general assault, and 
volunteered to lead the principal attack Iiimself. The proposal, in which there 
was probably' more bravado than seriousness, was not entertained, and the erec- 
tion of batteries was immediately' commenced. A few days experience within 
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the fort satisfied the nabob, and he was at his own request, and gi-eatly to the 
relief of the garrison, shipped with his family on board a Dutch vessel which was 

lying m the roads, and engaged to land him at Negapatam, whence he mio-ht 
easily proceed to Trichinopoly. “ 

etiortsofthe The operations of the besiegers were much retarded by obstacles, pai'tly the 

besiegers, result of their own improvidence. For some time after they had invested the 
fort, the gi’eater part of their artillery, which had been shipped at Alumparva, 
was at sea detained by contrary winds, and they were unable to open their fire 
before the 2d of January, 1759. Meanwhile they were kept constantl}’’ on the 
alert both by sallies from the garrison and by detached parties, headed chiefly 
by Mahmood Issoof, an excellent sepoy commander of Clive’s training, who 
intercepted several of their convoys, and devastated the country from rvhich 
they derived their principal supplies. When the fire did open it was very ineffec- 
tive. It proceeded only from two batteries, and was more than answered by the 
fort, the works of which remained uninjured, though the shells did considerable 
damage to the most conspicuous public buildings. So little were the besiegers 
satisfied with their first fire that they desisted, and allowed several days to elapse 
before they ventured to resume it. By this time the number of their guns had 
been increased, and the effect produced was proportionably greater. Mot a few of 
the guns of the fort were disabled, and the trenches which had been commenced 
at a breastwork thrown up close to the sea, 580 yards from the covered way, .had 
been gradually advanced by zigzags to the distance of fifty yards. On the 23d 
of January, the fire of the besiegers began to slacken. The cause proved to be 
a want of ammunition, and they were waiting for a supply by a brigantine wlu'cli 
had sailed from Pondicherry on the 14th, when intelligence was received whicii 
completely changed the prospects of besiegers and besieged. Admiral Pococke 
had arrived at Bombay on the 10th of December, where he had been joined by 
the two sMps of the line from England; and on the 31st, six of the Company s 
ships, having on board 600 men belonging to Colonel Draper’s regiment, had 
sailed under convoy of two frigates, and were on their way to Madras. 

Rumoxirs of Daily' was now aware that the assault, if it was to be made at all, could not 
.m as.a naucli longer delayed. Indeed, a general rumour prevailed that it was to take 

place on the very night when the intelligence was received, and in tin’s belief the 
whole garrison remained at their posts under arms till raonfing. 'I he rumom 
was groundless; and another fortnight was to elapse before a brcacli winch liad 
any appearance of being practicable could be effected. Meanwhile the siege 
continued, though the hopes of the besiegers were becoming fainter and finnter. 
On the 30th, a vessel was descried to the southward. She proved to be the 
Company’s sMp Shaftesbury, and was one of those expected from Bombay. 
the worst sailer among them, she bad been made the hospital sl.ip, and left 
behind on the 7th of the month off the south of Cordon. Shortly after, bnUj 
wind and cun'ent began to favour her, and she was the first to reacli the destine. 
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port She added nothing to tlie strength of the gorrison, for the only soldiers on a.d. 17 , w. 
board ^vere thirty-six men, all sick; but she brought ^vhat was become even more 
necessary than men — thirt 3 ’--seven chests of silver, and a large quantity of mili- 
tary stores. On the 7th of Februaiy a breach was made, which Lally, who was a iirowh 
naturally sanguine and had become vciy impatient, thought practicable. Ilis 
engineers and artillery officem on being consulted, were not only of a difrerent 
opinion, but volunteered, though unasked, to add, that the continuance of tlic 
siege seemed to them onl}' a sacrifice of the lives of men without aiiy proba- 
bility of success. Lall}’-, though he combated this desponding view with much 
vivacity, could hardly avoid perceiving that there Avas onl}'^ too great a probfr- 
bdity of its eventually proAung correct. During the first Aveeks of the siege, the 
soldiei-s had received only half-pay ; latterly, their pay had been stopped alto- 
gether; and Avliile the natiA'e troops Avere graduall3' thinning aAwiy ly desertion, 
the Europeans AA'ore threatening to become mutinou.s. The gunpowder av.'jus 
nearh*, and the bomb-shells Avholl}* expended, and it Avas onl^" Avitlj the utmost 
difficidlA’ that a precarious and veiy inadequate supply' of piovisions could be 
procured. Amid all these discouraging circumstances, the gandson, already strong 
enough to make a sAicce=^fxd defence, Avas in dail}- expectation of a poAverful 
reinforcement. Nothing more Avas nece.ssaiy than its ai'riA’al to compel an in.stant 
abandonment of the siege. The ship.s, long detained b}’- contrar}-- winds and cui'- 
rents, AA'hich had obliged them to make their voyu^e ly proceeding along tlie 
east coast of the B;iy of Bengal, at length, on the ICth of Februar}', made their 
appearance in the north-east, steering directl}* for the road. “No Avord.s," says 
Lalh', “are adequate to describe the efiect Achich they produced’' His resolu- 
tion was at once taken, but as a cloak to it, he kept up iiis fire Avitli more vivacit}' 
than before. Tlie rumom* again spread that the a.ssault Avas about to be made, 
and the garrison were once more kept a vd)ole night under arm.s. Tljis appa- 
rent actiA-ity and resolution was onlA* a feint; and whom morning daAAmed tire 
besiegers were seen in full march towards the ClionltrA’ Plain. So liurned Ara/i 
their departure, that Lally was unable to execute tbe resolution wlrich he Irad 
formed from the first to reduce the Black Toavb to ashes, in the event of being 
compelled to raise the siege, and l.-e.sides leaA-ing cannon amounting in all to 
fifty-two pieces, he did not even attempt to tramsport hi.s sick and wounded. It 
was not an oversight; for in the hospital where forty-two Europeans -vere lying, 
a letter was found, in which he recommended them to the governor .s care. It 
is needless to say that no such recommendation was required in order to seeme 
the performance of a simple act of humanity. The whole io.ss o 
risen duiin'’' the siege, induding those who deserted or were 
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(.he cnsiialiics M'ere fewer than might liave been expected; but both besiegers 
and besieged, wltilc dispjajdng abundance of skill and courage, were cautious not 
to expose tlicinselves unnecessarily, and avoided serious loss by fighting for the 
most ])art under cover. Lally was pennitted to continue liis retreat with little 
interruption, and retired upon Arcot. There we must for the present leave him, 
and turn to anotlicr quarter wliicl) liad become the .scene of important events. 

Shortly after Bu.ssy had, by withdrawing with his troops from the Deccan, 
rclinqui.shcd the fruit of all his distinguislied achievements, the intrigues wliich 
liad long been carried on at the court of Salabut Jung, and had repeatedlj 
threatened to ovci'throw the French nscendency, broke out afi’esh, and even 
procccde<l to open violence. The soubahdar, who was a man of a feeble and 
indolent cliaracter. became a mere pageant in the hands of his brother IS'izam 
AU and Basalut Jung, who, thougii pursuing separate and opposite schemes of 
aJnbition, deemed it ])olitic for a time to combine their interests. When Bussy 
announced his determination to depart., Salabut Jung could scarcely believe him 
serious; and when he went to take his leave, tlie timorous old soubahdar, tin-owing 
aside all restraint, expressed himself in teims bordering on despair. He called 
Bussy the guardian angel of his life and fortune, and distinctly intimated that 
(he day he lost him he would consider his own unhappy fate as sealed. He had 
good cause for his forebodings, for Nizam Ali, at first contented to use him as 
his tool, was bent on seizing ids throne. In the coiu-se of natm-e he would have 
reached it without a crime, as he had been recognized as his heir to the soubah- 
ship, but he was too impatient to wait, and secured the object of his ambition 
by first imprisoning and then mmxleiing his brotlier. These, however, were 
onl}’- the ultimate results of Buss3’’s recall; the more immediate results were 
manifested in the Northern Circars, where the French had for some time ruled 
as absolute mastei-s. The impoi-tance of theii- possessions in this quai-ter was 
too well kno^vn to be overlooked even by Lallj'-, with all his rashness; and 
therefore, in the letter hy which Bussy was i-ecalled, he enjoined him to leave, 
imder an officer of the name of Conflans, as man}’ troops as might be deemed 
necessary to insure their safety. Under ordinary circumstances the munber left 
would have sufficed, but a danger not apprehended was at hand, and Conflans, 
whose militaiy talents were of the lowest possible order, was totally unfit to 
contend against it. 

Bussy, in answer to an earnest application fi-om Surajab Dowlah, had 
determined to lead a force into Bengal by way of Orissa, and with that view 
had marched north to the sea-port town of Ganjam, where he was deterred 
from proceeding farther by intelUgence of the capture of Chandemagore. In 
retracing his steps he was bent on retaliating the injmy wliich French commerce 
had thus sustained, and led his troops against Yizagapatam, and the other 
factories which the English Company possessed within the limits of the Circars. 
They were devoid of any means of effectual resistance, and were all captiue 
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towards the end of 1757. The loss to the Company was serious, for in addition a.d. nos. 
to the goods and other property pillaged from them, they were forcibly excluded 
from a profitable branch of trade, those of the factories situated on arms of the 
Godavery having 
been accustomed 
annually to provide 
700 bales of excel- 
lent cloths at a cheap 
rate for the home 
market. The re- 
covery of the facto- 
ries wrested from 
them was of course 
earnestly desired b}' 
the Coinpan}'-; and a 
rajah of the name of 
Ammderauz, whose 
territory lay in the 

piwdnces of Kajahmundry and Cicacole, doubtless aware of this desire, offered Anmi.iennu' 

, ^ Fcizes upon 

tliem ms assistance. Deeply offended at some arrangements -which Bnssy had vizaga. 
made, he no sooner heard of his recall than he took up arms, and by a sudden 
dash made himself master of Vizagapatam. His ambition now was to expel the 
French from all the provinces wliich had been ceded to them. The attempt was 
too formidable to be undertaken by himself single-handed, and he therefore 
made overtures to the presidency of Madras, ofiering to reinstate them in 
Yizagapatam as the first pledge of his sincere desire for them alliance. When, 
in consequence of the threatenins^ aspect of affairs in the Carnatic, his offers 

1 1- j 1 O i _ tj,5 Briti-I,. 

were declined, he made the same proposal to the presidency of Bengal It was 
voted delusive and chimerical by all the members except Clive, to whom, 
independent of its other merits, it had the special recommendation of promising 
to do good service to his former employers at Madras. He must have regretted 
his inability to return the troops which had only been temporarily intrusted to 
him for the expedition to Bengal, but some compensation might now be given 
by creating a diversion in their favom*. The French, seeing their ceded pro- 
vinces in danger, would be obliged either to submit to the lo.ss of them, or to 
succoiu them by weakening themselves in the Carnatic. In either case a most 
important object would be gained A delay of some months, hovrever, wa.s 
nece.ssary. The proposal of Anunderauz was made in J uly, 1 1 58, and no action 
could be taken upon it till the change of the monsoon in September or October. 

In the interval the question was naturallt* asked, — MTiy, if troops could be 
.spared for an expedition to the Circars, should they not be sent at once to 
Madias, when the certainty of an approaching siege would enable them to give 
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(lio direct, .'lid so iirgonlly rcquii-cd, iiisicacl of Ijoiiig employed merely to make 
a diver.sion ? 'J'l.c fpic.stion did not admit of .a full, or at lea.s-t of an ingenuous 
nn.sAver; and t.liero i.s gi'ound to suspect that the preference given to the Cii’cars 
wa.s dielaled, not so much hy a conviction of its being the best, as of its being 
the safe.st and most i)oIitic course. In the Circars the troops would still be sub- 
ject to t.iie authority of the liengal presidency, and might be recalled should any 
mnergency render it jiecc.ssary; wlicrea.s, if they were sent to Madras, the 
authoril.ii's there might imitate the examjde which Clive himself had set, and 
easily find pretexts for refu.sing' to allow them to retum. 

On the.s'C and similar prudential comiclcintions, an expedition to the Ch'cars 
to act in ooneert with Aniindcrauz having been detennined, the command of it 
was given to Colonel Forde. This oflicer, originally attached to Adlercron’s 
regiment in the king’s service, had quitted it on the invitation of the Bengal 
jircsidency to take the command of their army in the event of Clive’s departure. 
It Avill be seen that the wisdom of thi.s choice was fully justified by the event, 
'i’lie cxpeditioTi, consisting of 500 European.s, 2000 sepoj^s, and 100 lascars, 
with six braas six-pounder.s as field-pieces, six twent 3 ’'-four pounders for batterj’’, 
a howitzer, and an eight-inch mortar, left the river in the end of September, 
but owing to tempestuous weather did not reach Vizagapatam till the 20tli of 
October. Anundera\iz, who was encamped vdth his troops at the foi-t of Cossim- 
cotah, about twenty miles to the westavard, had already fulfilled his promise by 
delivering up Vizagapatam to a servant of the Company, who had been sent 
from Calcutta for that j)urpo.se, but at the same time declined to furnish any 
money. Forde’s militaiy chest liad been supplied witli laipees and gold 
mohurs to an aggi'cgate amount of about £14,000. It was evident that tins 
sum would be speedily exliausted, and some time was spent in adjusting the 
Trc,ity with tciTOS on wliicli the rajuh’s and Company’s forces were to co-operate. At length 
' regidar treaty was drawm up, stipulating that aU plunder should be equally 

divided — that the countries conquered should belong to the rajah, the sea-ports 
and towns at the mouths of rivers, Avith the rer’^enues of the districts annexed 
to them, being, however, reseiwed to tlie Company — that no pinposal for the 
alienation or restitution of the territory and towns acquired should be entertained 
without the consent of both pai'ties — and that the rajah should furnish 50,000 
inpees a month for the expenses of the axmy. Before this treaty was concluded, 
the united army moved so slowly that nearly a month Avas spent in advancing 
thirty miles bejmnd Cossimeotah. At length, however, the march was com- 
menced in earnest, and on the 3d of December Conflans, who had collected the 
French troops from all parts, was seen strongly posted about forty miles from 
Bajahmundry, on the highroad leading to it from Vizagapatam. His force 
consisted of 500 Europeans, with more cannon than tliey could use at once, an 
a large number of native troops, including 500 horse and 6000 sepoys. Forde s 
original force gained much in numbers but- little in effective strength from us 
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j-unction -witli the rajah, whose whole army consisted of 500 paltry ho'se and a,J), 
5000 foot, most of them armed with pikes and hows. In fact, the only things 
of value which he furnished were four field-pieces, managed hy foidy Europeans 
whom he had collected. 

Forde, having advanced to within four miles of the French camp, endea.- I'oHi. s/f.nif 
voured to bring them to action hy tlireatening to place himself in theii' rear, ^ 
and thus cut off their communication with Ra-jahmundry. At last, hy a series of 
manoeuvres, he succeeded in convincing Conflans that he was afraid of him, aral 
was preparing to retreat, hlothing more was necessary to induce this inwm- 
petent commander to forego all the advantages of his position. Suddenly 
forming his line, he advanced to the attack in much haste and little ojvler. 

The native troops on either side were quickly routed, and the decision of the 
da}- was left almost entirely to the Emropeans. The confu.sed manner in v/hieh 
Conflans had formed his line gave Forde a decided advjintage. Ai'Utr a 
mm'derous fire which broke the French ranks, he drove them hack in disorder, 
and before they had time to rally ordered a charge, wliich resulted in the c*spttjre 
of all their guns. After the flight had become general, a stand might still have 
been made at the camp, hut those within it only svaited till an as'::;iult v/as 
tlureatened, and then hastened off in the utmo.st confusion. Among the fugitives 
none was more conspicuous than Conflans, vrho rode with such spf^r^d that he 
measured the distance of forty miles before rnidniglfl., and sought refuge in 
Eajahmundry, Here he was joined hy the •’.vrecks of 1/i-s army, but his still 
pursued him, and Forde, on arriving next day, found the plae^? cva/;iia.ted. In 
the fort- a large quantity of ammunition and militew.' stor es was found. 


This vietorv was gained on the 9tli of December, and, bad been 
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to regret tlio intei’ininable delay.s to -wliid) ])e liad been .subject, for intelligence 
arrived tl)nt a jiev- enemy vrns about to enter the held, 

Conllans, altei- lii.s defeat, had .sent lettei'.s to Salabut Jung earnestly mgina 
him to mareli vith his antiy from Hyderabad to Masulipatam. There, by 
nnitijig tht'ir forces, they might both destroy the British troops and puni.sii 
Animderaim Jor hi.s I’cvolt. Wi>en the soubahdar received these letters, he had 
liegun to reap the bitter finits of Bu.s.s 3 's de 2 )arture, and, indolent as he was, 
would glatlly have made an}* exertion that might have the effect of inducing 
hiiii to return. Such an event would have been most distasteful to Hizam Ali 
an<l the inti'igtu'is who were leagued with him. At the same time, they were 

anxious to take advan- 
tage of any change which 
might facilitate their re- 
coverj' of the ceded pro- 
vince.s; and hence, after 
M'avering as to the coiuse 
to be pm-sued, became 
comunced that Salabut 
Jung might be allowed 
to march with his ai-my 
to Ma-sidipatam. Basdut 
J ung, entertaining views 
wdiich made the friend- 
shij) of the French desir- 
able, brought a body of 
troops from his govern- 
ment of Adoni. After 
joining', near the Kistna, 
the united force mustered 
15,000 hoi-se and 20,000 
foot. Forde had thus the alarming prospect of encountering, instead of one, 
three armies. A soldier of less nerve would have paused befox-e committing 
himself to a contest with such fearful odds. His corn-age and decision, on the 
contrary, rose with the danger, and he determined to proceed. On the 6th of 
March, he came in sight of Masulipatam, and on the .same day received the 
gratifying intelligence that Lally had been compelled to raise tlie siege of Madi-as. 

Masulipatam consisted of a town and a fort. The to-wn, a place of great 
extent, occupied a lising ground between two morasses, and was separated from 
the sea by a naiTow belt of sandhills. The fort, situated south-east of the 
to-nm, and communicating with it across one of the morasses by a broad cause- 
way 2000 yards in length, formed an iiTegular parallelogTam 800 yards long 
fi'om north to south, and about 600 yards broad. On the west, north, and eas 
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it was inclosed In* tlie morass, and on the south by a sound partly formed by 
the discharge of an arm of the Kistna. The only hard ground within a mile of 
the fort, on the north and west, was formed by a few patches of sand which rose 
above the morass, but on the east the belt of sandhills Avas only about 800 
yards distant. 

Conflans wdth his troops Avas encamped in the town, and might easily, by 
throA\*ing up an entrenchment on the hard ground betAveen the morasses, haA’-e 
placed an insuperable barrier in the way of Forde's approach. Instead of this 
he only Avaited till the iiiA'ading force appeared, and then retreated b}’^ the cause- 
Avay into the fort. Thus unobstructed, Forde took up his station on the sands 
to the north-east, while Anunderauz and the Zemindar of Narsipore, Avhom he 
had induced to join him, took possession of the toAAm. The defences of the fort, 
though modernized by the French after they took possession of it in 1751, could 
not be considered strong. There AA*as a ditch but no glacis ; and the AvaUs, com- 
posed of mud faced AA’ith brick, were on the Avest, north, and east flanked Avith 
elcA^en bastions. The south side A\aas considered to be sufficiently defended by 
its position in the sound. The gateway was at the north-we.st angle, facing the 
causeAva}^ 1 20 yards of AAdiich Avas conA>-erted into a caponiere, terminating in a 
strong ravelin. 

The besiegers were far too feAv in number to make regular approaches to the 
fort, and determined to attack it by batteries erected on the sands on the east. 
This position, besides being the neai'est to the Avails, had the adA^'antage of 
giving ready access to the shore, on Avhich the battering artillery Avhich had 
been brought by sea was to be landed. Ultimately the whole artillery employed 
in the attack consisted of four' twenty-four, four eighteen, and two twelve- 
pounders, mounted on three detached battenes, Avithout the communication of 
trenches. It was certainl}^ a A’^eiy bold, not to say a rash attempt, to take such 
a place by such feeble means. Not only should the fire of the fort have been 
able to OA’'erpower that Avhich Avas brought against it, but the garrison outnum- 
bered the attacking foi’ce. Conflans, lioAveAm’, Avas too ignorant and timid to 
tux’n his advantage to account, and remained cooped up AAdthin the walls, em- 
ploying his means of defence so imperfectly, that during the eighteen days 
employed by the besiegers in erecting their batteries, the incessant fire from the 
fort killed only five men. While thus favom’ed by the pusillanimity of the 
gamson, Forde was beset Avith dangers. On the 19th of Mai’ch, six days before 
the batteries Avere completed, the whole of his Europeans bi’oke out in mutin}^ 
and threatened to march away if they were not immediately paid the prize 
money aheady due, and assured that if they took Masulipatam the whole of the 
booty Avould be delivered up to them. The former demand could not be com- 
plied with as the military chest was empty, and the latter Avas in direct oppo- 
sition to the Company’s regulations, which gave only the half of the booty to 
the captors. No sooner Avas this disgraceful mutiny overcome by good temper 
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Caii-r.'Iar. appccatftii d; loai tii^ni. "a-- ao~L’^r“ to ft*; r;'r^<0, ii'-attor^ta — 
appeared trL>;c. tLo ao^arolt >^5 rtad-cr-t';';'! to LaTo h“cc!?^.1-'^z. aii--i xott; rrcno a 
.“traj ■'Loo tl.e doatL ~LfcL Lo Lad in rala eo:do;i~;crofl to escape Lp" csoraraoo!' 
Even after tLe breacL va? m-jnnted, an-i an advance niade alonp- dde rampam 
the cry of '‘A roinel" pccdnted snoL a panic tLar Captain TorLon “b: oras gal- 
lantiv Leading tLe stormrni* partj, fjcnd Limtelf sardierdnlefi vnfb cnlvrro 
oLnirnrnera ; and on Lastening' bade no tLe breaon f j~ d ad Lis men in conrrsron. 
fonoe even proposing- to malce tLefr escape. Partlj Lv LLreats an-l pangv tr 
persnasion, Lavin-g rndneed a snail Land to ftILo— tLe ctLers regamec tnein 
cotirave. and the capture vras acLieve’d Con dans , mdeeii. gave little- ; — nter 
tronLIft. Seated in Lis ovm Lonse. Le continceo. receivings anl sending coixun- 
dictory messages, and vas no sooner siimmoned tLan Le Lasrene;! to Suinci-’-'^ 
To Lis disgrace it nnst Le addal tLat trLen tLe pmsonssrs vere coxnte- tLe^- 
conadsrablv oatnnrabered the captors. Among- tLem v'ere oOO ic—'-gea-^ 
WitLin tLe fort rvere found 120 pieces of cannon abnndsnee of mnitmv .stores 
and mticL valnable pltmden TLeimprobabriit^ of tne as.sacdt issau^ oo 
the principal cause of fe success. TLe garrison Lad from tLe fcst 
siege a.s a rcioekery; and being in enpeetation on a rem-u'^-cemei-j fro - 
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cherry 'verc onlyAvaiting its arrival to .sally out, and, in concert with the native a.d. ires 
arm}' now at hand, intlict signal pniiishmcnt on the British for their presump' 
tion. d'he overweening confidence of the French was better deserving of punish- 
ment, and received it. 

The expedition to the Northern Circa\*s produced more brilliant residis than ne.suit3of 
the most sanguine could have anticipated. Salabut Jung and his advisers, 
though surprised and vexed at the capture of IStasulipatam, were not without 
the hopes of being able to recover it. With this view they advanced within 
nine mile.s in hopes of meeting with the expected Pondicherry reinforcement. 

It did arrive; but the ships which brought it hastened away without landing 
the troops, on finding that the place had fallen. After this ncAV di.sappointment 
Salabut Jung’s politic.s underwent a sudden change. Nizam AJi was openly 
plotting his overthrow; and as the French, on whom he had previously leaned, 
seemed now unable to assist him, he liccame anxious to provide for his own 
safety by exchanging the French for a British alliance. A negotiation opened 
witk this view Avas speedily followed by a regular treaty, by which Salabut Jung 
ceded to the Company, in absolute jn-operty, Musulipatam and other districts 
in the Northern Circars, forming a continuous tract of territory Avhich extended 
eighty miles along the coast, and twenty miles inland, and yielded an annual 
revenue of 1:00,000 rupees. He engaged, moreover, not to allow the French to 
have either troops or factories north of the Kistna, nor to seek or accept of 
assistance from them. In return for these important concessions the Company 
only promised not to a.ssist or give protection to any of the soubahdar’s enemies. 

He appeal's, however, to have expected moi*e; and on finding that no direct 
assistance rvas to be given him against Nizam Ali, marched off in great dis- 
pleasure. 


Reverse after reveme had thus followed the French arms, and the Indian Aetna 
empire, which they at one time seemed on the point of establishing, was vanish- mtemiptod 
ing like a dream. After raising the siege of I^Iadras, Lally, who had retired 
upon Arcot, endeavoured to maintain his ground by a kind of desultory warfare, 
in whicli little advantage was gained by either side. The number of troops 
still under his command might have justified active operations on a larger scale; 
but their spirit was bad, and his funds being again exhausted, he abruptly con- 
cluded the campaign by vdthdrawing from the field, and disposing Iris army in 
difierent cantonments. The main body, consisting of 1100 Eui-opeans, accom- 
panied him to Pondicherry, where he determined to wait till a long expected 
reinforcement and squadi’on should arrive. The Madras presidency were also 
expecting reinforcements, and hence, though the season would have allowed the 
campaign to be protracted a little longer, they vdUingly availed themselves of 
the interval of repose which LaUy had offered ; and imitated his example by 


distributing then.’ troops in a series of foi'ts, which, commencing with Chingle- 
put, near the Paliar, continued northwards, so as to form a kind of curve, 
VoL.i. , 78 
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iladi’as for its centre. AVliile both annies were thus in cantomnents. 
tlie only activity displa 3 ^ed was in sending out small parties to make predatory 
inclusions. In these the Company’s troops vrere particularly expert, and suc- 
ceeded in driving otf about 6000 head of cattle. 

April, 1759, Admiral Pococke anived with his squadron from 
Bombay ; but, in order to keep to the windward of Pondicherry, and watcli tlie 
expected squadron of the French, did not come farther north than Negapatam. 
In the end of J une, tliree of the Company’s usual ships amved from England 
They brought 200 recruits, and the promise of a much more important reinforce- 
ment by other ships. This was the 84th regiment of 1000 men, commanded by 
Coote, who was now its lieutenant-colonel, and had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Company’s troops in Bengal, with the option, however, of remain- 
ing with his regiment in the Carnatic, should his presence there seem more 
necessary, While general joy was diffused throughout the settlement bj' tliis 
intelligence, the governor and council were in possession of a secret which filed 
them with gloomy forebodings. The couii of directors, dazzled bi’" the bnlh’ant 
prospects wincn had been opened in Bengal, imagined that from it alone suf- 
ficient funds might be obtained to supply the wants of all the presidencie.s; 
and under that impression had resolved to send no more treasure till 1700. 
Thus at the veiy time when eveiything announced an approaching campaign, 
from which the most decisive results were anticipated, the presidencj', already 
almost overwhelmed with debt, were to be left to struggle unaided against a new 
and incalculable demand on their resources. 


Xaral 

operations. 


Admiral Pococke, misled by a Danish vessel which reported that a Fi’encb 
fleet of twelve sail had arrived at Trincomalee in Cejdon, immediately sailed for 
that port, and reached it on the 3d of July without obtaining any tidings oi 
French ships. In retiuning, he cruised for a short time off the north extremity 
of the island, and had the good fortune to meet vdth four of the Company s .sbiji'i 
haidng the first division of Coote’s regiment on board, as well as provisions and 
stores for the use of his own squadron. He therefore proceeded with the newly 
anived ships to Negapatam, and after transhipping the supplies, allowed them 
to continue their voyage to Madras, where the troops were landed and delnim'd 
for the use of the presidency. On the 20th of August he again sailed for iHm 


comalee, and on the 2d of September descried the French fleet. It v'as com- 
manded, as before, by Count d’Achd, and, haying obtained a large reinforcement 
both of ships and men, numbered eleven sail of the line and three frigate,^^ 1 1"’ 
British squadron consisted of nine sail of the line, a frigate, two Comjiany ship'^. 
and a fii-e-ship. Both fleets immediately prepared for action ; but their relative 
positions and the state of the weather did not allow them to come to cb-- 
quarters rill the 10th, when an engagement commenced which lasted (wo bmir- 
witliout producing any decisive result. The French, ly retiring as tie \ b> 
done on the previous occa.sion.s. acknowledge<l them^^elves defeate<l. but sailed ■'» 
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nmoh better than the British as to have no diOicnlty in eluding pursuit. The a.d. itw, 
day after the battle Admiral Pococke returned to Negapatam, and Count d’Aclu^ 
made the best of his -way to Pondicherry. His arrival did little to improve the 
position of alVaii's. The whole troops 
lie had brought with iiim were no 
more than 180 men; and the money, 
thougli doubled by the capture of an 
English East Indiaman, amounted in 
all to onh' £88,000. How wa.s sucli 
a reinforcement to sup))ly the seriou.s 
I 0 S.S of men sustained by recent re- 
verses? and how was such a pal tiy .stun 
to meet cither pa.st arrears of pa_v or 
current expenses ? Count d' Achd, in- 
stead of troubling himself with such 
questions, had anxieties of a dirterent 
kind which he thought suflicient to 
occupy his attention. He had heard 
that Admiral Pococke’s squadron was 
about to be reinforced by f<nu- men- 
of-Avar, and as it Avas already too strong for him, Avhat could he expect but Timiir.ty nr 
destruction if ho should be forced to a ncAV encounter? So determined, therefore, 

Avas he to depart that he refused to go ashore, and gave orders to prepare for 
sailing in the course of tAA'enty-four hours. 8'his announcement Avas receiA’’ed 
Avith uniAmrsal alarm and indignation. All the civil and military authorities, 
together Avith the pi'incipal inhabitants, assembled at the governor’s, and assum- 
ing the character of a national coxmcil, unanimously resolved that the precipitate 
departure of the squadron AAmuld be I'uinous to the public intei*ests. Count 
d'Ache remaining inflexible, a protest AA'as druAvn up, declaring that if he 
departed he Avonld be held responsible for the loss of the settlement, and 
compelled to ansAver for his conduct to the king and the ministry. He had 
actually departed, and Avas some leagues out at sea Avhen one of the ships Avluch 
had been accidentally detained reached him and delwered the protest, togetlier 
• Avitli a copy for each of his captains. Staggered at this pi-oceeding, he immedi- 
ately’' summoned a council, and, after a short delay, anchored again in the road 
of Pondicherry. The hopes thus raised A\"ere soon disappointed ; for a few days 
after, Avhen he had an opportxmity to engage the British squadron, he declined 
it, and finally departed On the 30th of Septerabei’, leaving behind him, however, 
as a kind of compromise, 900 men, of Avhom 500 Avere European sailors or 
marixres. 

When the campaign again opened, the presidency, in expectation of the 
arrival of Colonel Coote AAdth the remaining diAusion of his regiment, were AVandwash. 
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^ 'iiii>< • .'t v. aii'l th'- vi iy jn r-.t il.ty aft'-r hi> arrival juf'jtnrcfl to 

. t !i> !u_\ ..f jiifhui‘'iit Nt>t \v. (!• tla-ir immhor-' <,M'cat''r, hut tlioir 
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ih* *' fuvtui'. * >ti-' ' 1 ilut.- v.*, ahii**.! iii'-vitahlf, .'ui'l a .•'I'Vt-iv n-jitilM:;, wliicli 
t'.>- * !i> toy Hi -1 into a. %i*-t»>iy. w.i . Mi.tuiii*-*! Maior Brvreton main- 

(oitv'i ht - j*-' it'o'.i a' Wa.jvliw.v' h till th*' Uh of < h-loh-r, aiitl then retired 
( ‘••lii* \« Bti .y. v, Ic unlv* <1 th" day ttftor iitid took the coininaiid of 

lh<- tiov. atnoiiiit ill" t<> loOO lairopoan foot and •‘100 cavalry, 

, tiativ.- t!*i*p. u'lv.vn--"*! to ( ’onjfV«-raiu to otlhr hattle, hut Brereton, 
tiow ;* • •li'piiil**! a-. h<- h.i*l pn-vioiisly h>-<-!i ronfith-nt, had no ineliitation to ri.‘=k 
i'l Ji> \v dio's'-tor I’li'.-'V, thus uiiojip •••nt hack the main body of the anny 
t*' \V:in<li\vash, !Ui«l j>nit-*-c<h il with uti Ktirop-ean detachment of 400 liorJ-e and 
1 aO fix it to A Wot 


B.i'-ahil .Inn", S;ilahnt .ltni".s hrothcr, who held the govennnent of Adoni, 
ha'l !irrivc*l on the mu them front ii-r of the Carnatic., ami marie overtures which 
the French rleeincl .so hopeful, that Bus-,y was on the way to join him and 
concert an alliance. U'ith this view he luul jiroeeeded to Arcot, and continuing 
his journey had left it a day’s march hehind him, when his further progres-s 
was arre.slerl hy the intelligcnco that the anny at Wandiwash had broken out 
in open mntiny. More than a year's jiay wa.s dne to them, and they had a 
helief, well or ill founded, that much money which ought to have been employed 
in discharging their arroai's had been intercepted and embezzled. The mutin}, 
at tir.st only ]»artial, increased by the diseijdine cmjdoyecl to suppress it; and the 
whole troojis, leaving their otHcei'S behind, marclied out and encamped on the 
lieight wliich !Major Brerctou oecnpietl before lie made bis ill-fated attack. The 
.soidiem cveninally carried their iioint, and did not return to duty till they 
received half a year’s pay in hand, a promise of the rest in a month, and a 
general pardon. Bussy, by halting till the mutiny was suppressed, lost some 
precious time, and, on reaching Basalut Jung, had the mortilication to discovei 
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that he had changed his views and risen in liis dcinancls. The fact of the A.n.non. 
mutiny had not been lost upon him ; and he became doubtful whether he might 
not by an alliance with the French be only involving himself in a falling cause. 

His proposals — obviously dictated by a belief that the French were no lono-cr in 
a condition to refuse anything — wore : — That on receiving a present sum of four 
lacs of rupees for the pa}* of his troop.s, he Avould return with Bu.s.sy to Arcot, 
provided he were forthwith recognized as nabob of the province, and of 
Trichinopoly and its dependencies; — ns the finst step in this agreement, the 
French should at once surrender to his a\ithority all the countries of which they 
liad actual possc.s.sion, he drawing the revenues by In's own dewan, but accounting 
to them foi;a third of the amount; — other countries which might be conquered 
by their united armies wei-e to be liis absolutely, without being subject to tlie 
deduction of a third ; — ultimately, when peace should be made b}’' conquering 
the British, or reducing them to tenn.s, he .should become absolute lord of the 
whole Carnatic according to ancient usj\gc.s, and the French cease to have any 
claim whatever to any part of the revenuc.s. These proposal.s, accompanied with 
others in which Basalut Jung’s present and future advantage was alone con- 
•sulted, were too extravagant to bo seriou.sl}’’ enlerbiinecl, and Bus-S}' began to 
retmee his step.s. He had been o1.)liged to proceed as far as Kurpa, to which 
Ba.sidut Jung had roti'cated; and had thus, without securing any advantage of 
the least moment, performed a march of 1 00 miles in a direct line, and of not 
le.S3 than 300 miles by road, much of it over barren tracts and through the 
windings of mountain valleys. Before ho returned ncAv disasters had befallen 
his countrpnen. 

Lally’s greatest difhculty had all along been the Avant of funds. The Laiiy inju- 
revenues obtiined from the lands ceded to them, or in their possession, had divides iiis 
never sufficed in the dajAS of theii* greatest ])rosperity to meet the expenses in 
the field ; and, noAV that a series of revei-ses had made it doubtful whether they 
would be able to maintain their ground, the zemindars and other parties liable in 
rent found many plausible excuses for witliholding it. It was necessary, there- 
fore, in opening a new campaign, to make some decided effort to procure funds. 

After various projects had been discussed, Lally became satisfied that the south 
was the most hopeful quarter. The country beyond Ootatoor had for some time 
suffered little from the ravages of war, and the island of Seringham in particular, 
which Avas still in French possession, Avould shortly reap a harvest, of Avhich the 
share belonging to the government of Pondicherry was estimated at 600,000 
rupees. Situated as LaUy Avas, this seemed to him an object well worth fighting 
for ; and in order to secure it, he determined to hazard tlie very dangerous step 
of diAuding his army. He accordingly despatched M. Crfilon to the south Avitli 
a force consisting of 900 Emropeans and 1200 native troops, Avith ten pieces of 
cannon, and concentrated the remainder of the army in the Aucinity of Arcot, 
from which it might be moved on any place that was threatened. 
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Tlie ilaclins presidenc}* were no sooner made aware liow LaUy had voluntaiily 
weakened himself tlian tliej- resolved to lose no time in commencing the cani- 
l^aign. Tliis they were able to do under the most favoui-able auspices. Colonel 
Coote, with the remainder of his regiment, had anived at Madras on the 27tli 
of October, and, in the exercise of the discretionary power with which he had 
been intnisted. decided to remain in the Carnatic. On the 21st of iSTovember 
he set out for Conjeveram, where the larger paid of the troops of the presidency 
Avere in cantonment; and. inunediately after a.^siuning the command, assembled 
a council of war. at which it was decided that, in the divided state of Lally's 
forces, an attempt should be made to capture "^'andiwash. To conceal this 
intention, and leaA'e the enemy in doubt as to the place on winch the blow was 
about to fall. Coote sent Captain Preston Avith a detachment to remain at Chin- 
gleput. and Major Brereton AAu'th another to attack TiiA'atore, AvliHe he himself 
moA'ed Avith the mam body on Arcot. He expected to find the enemy encamped 
there, and learned AAuth sm'prise that they had remoA'ed to Chittaj^et. His 

futme com'se had not been 
deteimined, when an exju’ess 
airiA'ed from Major Brereton 
Avith the gratifr-ing intelli- 
gence that, besides taking Tri- 
vatore, he had marched on 
M'andiwash, and made Iiim- 
self master of its submbs. 
Coote at once determined to 
follow up this success by a 
forced march On amAung he 
found that Brereton had al- 
most completed a batteiy for two eighteen-pounders, erected so as to bear on 
the south-west angle of the fort. In the coui'se of the night another batteiy to 
bear on the same angle was commenced On the following day, the 29th of 
November, both batteries opened theii* fire, and before noon had made a 
practicable breach The fort was commanded by a natii’e officer, who had 
500 horsemen and foot under him, but he had accepted the assistance of a 
body of French troops, consisting of 68 Eui’ojieans and 100 sepoj^s. MTien the 
oarrison was summoned to surrender, two answers were retm-ned — one by the 
French officer, who dechared his determmation to hold 'out to the last, and the 
other by the native governor or killedar, who sent to ask what teims would be 
given liim Coote promised to continue him as a dependant of the Company m 
the government of the fort and the rent of the distiicts, but required an answer 
by a specified hour. Shorily after the exphy of the time, the French appealed 
on the Avail and called out that they were ready to surrender. This change ol 
mind on then pari was doubtless produced by the knoAvn iuteution of the 
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killedar to accept the tenns which had been ofiered. It is admitted, indeed, A.D.1759. 
tliat he had signed his acceptance jnst as the Britisli troops entered tlie fort, 
and yet, on the pretext that he Avas too late, all the stipulations made with him 
were shamefully violated. He was related to the family of Chunda Sahib, had 
long been connected with the French, and was held by Mahomed Ali to be so 
inveterate an enemy that he .'^ct more Avalue on the posse.ssion of him as a 
prisoner than the reduction of the fort. On such in-eleA'ant and unAvorthy 
grounds the i\radras pre.sidcncy became parties to an act of gross treachery, and 
the killedar, after refusing to disclose his treasures, or pay ten lacs of rupees 
for his ransom. Avas confined in a fort on one of the highest hills of Vellore. 

Lally noAV discovered. avIicu loo late, that he had committed a fatal error in otiicr 

fiUCCCSSCS. 

uividing liis nvjjiy. Jvot 011I3' wn.s he iinahle to relieve Wnndiwash, but lie could 
not conceal from himself that other forts Avere destined to sliare the same fate. 
Carangoly, a large fort situated twenty-five miles E.N.E. of WandiAvash, Avas 
next attacked, and fell like it, though not Avithout making a better defence 
and obtaining bettor term.s. Coote’s attention Avas next called to Aa-coL Con- 
sidered as the capital of the nabobship, the possession of it AAvas naturally regarded 
as an object of primaiy moment, though in itself it Avas comparatiA^ely imim- 
]iovtant. PrepaiAvtovy to the siege of the fort, Coote ordered a detachment to 
move from Cover^-ivauk and take post in the cit3^ This Avas accomplished Avitliout 
opposition — the garrison of the fort, Avhich Avas only half a mile distant, looking 
on as unconcerned spcctatons, Avhilc pos.ses.sion Avas taken of the nabob’s palace 
and tlie adjoining streets. It Avas not, hoAvcver, to be supposed that Lall}’- Avould 
alloAv the capital to be Avrested from him Avitbout a struggle. The moment he 
saw it serioirsl}* threatened, he sent a peremptory order recalbng Crillon with 
Ins force from Seringham. Bussy, too, arrived most opportunely from his long and 
fruitle.ss Ausit to Basalut J ung, bringing Avith him not only all the troops he had 
taken aAvay, but a considerable body of good horse Avhom he had induced to join 
him. The aspect of affairs Avas thus soracAvhat changed. The British detach- 
ment, after they bad collected fascines and other materials, and even commenced 
the erection of a battery, Avere obliged suddenly to decamp ; and Bussy ’s horse 
taldng advantage of his departure for Pondicheny, spread themselves over the 
countiy, and committed every species of deA^astation. At the same time a body 
of JIabrattas, avIio bad been hoveling on the Avestem frontiers, prepared to 
descend into the low country to sell themselves to the highest bidder. The 
Madi'as presidency deeming their terms too high, tried to loAver them ; the French 
agent gave a sum of 20,000 rupees in hand, and thus obtained a body of 1000 
horse who, Avithout joining their camp, made their appearance betAveen Arcot 
and Conjeveram. 

Coote Avitli bis army quitted WandiAvasb on the 13th of December, 
next evening took up a position Avhich enabled liim to intercept the enemy s ofcootoani 
troops when moAung toAvards each other, whether from Arcot or from Chittapet. 
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On the J Cth 1,0 .idvanced six miles nearer the former town. Meantime Eossv' 
liorso .'ijicl tlic Mahrattas continued tlieii- ~ ^ 


coui’se of plunder to such an extent, 


1 -j. j i 1 r. uv Duuxi a,u extent 

that tlie nlaabitants took refuge m the forts and woods, and ceased to hrW in 

any snppl.es of provisions to the British camp, which was in consecinence thread 
cncd witli starvation. To increase tlieir difficulties, the rain began to fall in 
torrents. As tlie best alternative that now remained, Coote quitted his position 
and ])laccd his army in nantonraents in Coverypaulc and the adjacent villages. 
Shortly after Coote’s retirement, Lally, wlio had been exerting himself to the 
utmost, quitted Chittapet with a largely augmented force, and advanced to 
Arcot. This movement compelled Coote again to take the field, and he took up 
a .strong position at a point nearly equidistant from Arcot and Coverypauk 
Hero, with a largo tank in front, a morass on each flank, and a rear accessible 
onli along a causewaj', he remained on the defensive, both because the enemjf 
was far sii]ierior to him in cavaliy, and he was waiting the result of a negotia- 
tion by wliich it was hoped tliat the Mahrattas might be gained over to his side. 
Lally, too, waiting for the return of the reinforcement whicli had anived too 
late to save Masulipatara, and mistrasting the spirit of his European troops 
after their late mutiny, had good reasons for not assuming the offensive. Both 
armies consequent!}’- remained -within then encampments. 

In the beginning of January, 17G0, the negotiation with the Mahrattas again 
terminated in favour of the French. The Madras presidency offered 60,000 
rupees, but proposed to pay in conditional bills ; the French sent the same sum 
in ready money, and were of com*se prefeiTed. On the 8th of January, Innis 
Khan, Morari Row’s general, joined thefr camp -with a new body of 3000 mounted, 
and a gi-eater number of foot plunderers. Rally’s star seemed once more in the 
ascendant, and he quitted his encampment to commence active operations. Coote 
suspected that the recovery of Wandiwash was his object, and sent orders to the 
officer whom he had left in command to defend it to the last extremity. At 
the same time, sending off his baggage to CoverjqDauk, he began to move eastwaid 
along the north bank of the Paliar. Lally kept movhig at some distance from 
the southern bank at a very slow pace. He had an object in view, and was pie- 
paring to gain it by a stratagem. He had been told that the British aimy 
derived its supplies of rice from large magazines of it stored at Conjeveram. In 
this belief he executed a series of dexterous manoeuvi’es to cover Ins design, and 
,s it was dark set out, taking nearly all the cavahy of his army and a 


as soon as 


body of 300 sepoys, with the utmost expedition crossed the Palim, and attar 
a march of fifteen'miles, pounced suddenly upon that town at eight o’clock m le 
momhnr. He had no 'difficulty in entering it, but it was only to meet disap- 
pointment. His information had been false. The stores of nee 
and the plmder fomd .vitldn the town was almost j,' 

.ndeed, contained a stock of mffitary stores; hut it was a place of some s 
oconpied by two companies of sepoys under an English hentenant, . 
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no means ot forcing it, it only rciniiinoil for him to innlco a ha.sty retreat, after 
revenging himself on the inoliensive inhabitants by sotting fire to their houses. 

Lally, after this disappointment, vas more anxious than ever to perform some 
exploit, U'hich might revive the spirits and rai.se him in tlie estimation of liis 
troops. He could not but know that the. failure of most of his recent measures 
had sugge.'^led grave doubts of his capacity ; and that the reputation of Bu.ssy, of 
wliom he had ahvay.s entei'lainod an unworthy jealousy, liad risen in propoiiion 
as his own had .sunk. 'J'hese facts galled him to the cpuck, and made him .so 
imjiatient that he was almost ready for any attempt, however ]-a.sh. Bu.s.sy 
exerted himself to chock this wild .spirit; and. when it was proposed forthwith to 
attempt the capture of ^Vandiwash. .siiggcsied a far more judicious coimse. The 
English. ln‘ said, would not lose Wandiwash without risking a battle to save it 
That battle the French 


A.l) 1700. 


Ijivlly 

rp-olvei t(> 
atteiniit tlm 
civiituro of 
IVniidio'/iili. 


would be obliwd to 

O 

tight under gi'oat disad- 
vantage. A large part 
of their force would 
neoc-s-sarily be emjfloyed 
in the .siege, and the 

main bndv thus weak- 

» 

eiied, being obliged to 
remain where thev coxdd 
cover the .siege, -woulfl 
have no choice of posi- 
tion. The better plan, 
therefore, would be not 
to engage in ojierations which might make it neee.s.sary to risk a general 
action, but to keep together on the banks of the Paliar, and ein])loy the Mahrattas movement, 
in ravaging the country and cutting oft* ail source.s of sup])ly, so as to leave 
the enemy no alternative hut either to fight when lie would ratlier decline it, 
or be forced to seek subsistence under the walls of Jladras. This advice, which 
Ball}’ u'onld not have reli.shed fi-om any one, was most unpalatable from Buss 3 ^ 
who, he was uncharitable enough to think, had given it from unworfch}^ mofcive.s. 

His determination, therefore, wa.s to attempt the siege of Wandiwash at all 
hazards. Coote, who had hastened off to Conjeveram on hearing of the unex- 
pected attack upon it, left it on the 14th of Januaiy, and having crossed the 
Paliar, encamped on the l7th near Ontramaloor — a position wliich, beside.s being 
equidistant from Ti’ivatore, where Buss^^ Jiad been left with the main body of 
the French army, and Wandiwa-sh, at whicli Lallj' had now arrived in person 
uith a considerable detacbment, had the additional advantage of securing the 
communication with Cliingleput, and through it uuth jiladra-s. Lall 3 ^ after 
taking possession of the suburbs of AVandiwash, threw entrenchments across 
Tol. 1. 
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_ the openings of the streets leading to the fort, and commenced a battery Avhicl, 
erected near the same spot which Coote had selected, was intended to fire upon 
the same angle which he succeeded in breaching. He was shortly after joined 
by Bussy from Trivatore with the main body. Coote, though suffering from 
want of provisions, kept his position, watching his opportunity, which lie knew 
must arrive, when the enemy prepared to assault, as he would then have an 
option of attacking the besiegers, or the division encamped in the plain to cover 
them. Bussy, thus confirmed in the view he had taken of Coote’s probable 
tactics, reiterated the advice to keep the whole army together by desisting fi’om 
the siege till a better opportunity; but LaUy, who had formerly rejected the 
advice, was now less inclined than ever to listen to it. 

Coote, on learning that the battery had opened its fii'e, and bread) ed the 
main rampart, quitted his encampment at Outramaloor, and advanced to Tiriin- 
bourg, within seven miles of Wandiwash. In the vicinity of the latter a moun- 
tain of same name stretches above a league from north-east to south-west. The 
French army was encamped opposite to the eastern end of this mountain, about 
two miles from the fort. On the 22d of January Coote hastened foiwarcl at the 
head of two troops of European and 1000 native cavalry, together vdth two 
companies of sepoys. He was first descried by the Mahrattas, who were lying 
with their plunder along the north-east foot of the mountain ; and some skir- 
mishing took place between the cavalry. It was on the whole to his advantage, 
for he took possession of the ground which the enemy quitted, and saw the 
whole plain clear up to their camp. Shortly after, observing, about half a mile 
to the right, some gardens and other inclosures which might be used for slielter 
on necessity, while the ground beyond was well adapted for the display and 
action of the whole army, he ordered the division he had brought with him to 
form upon it, and went back to the line of infantry, to whom he announced his 
intention to lead them on to a general engagement. Tlie announcement v as 
received -with acclamations by the whole troops ; and he led them on in liattlc 
array to the ground which the cavalry were already occupying. Here tlie} 
stood in full view of the Fi’ench camp, without perceiving any motion in it, oi 
even hearing the sound of firing against the fort. 

The day began to wear, and Coote proceeded with his army, still diann up, 
towards the south side of the mountain, till he reached a tract of gi-ound at its 
foot so covered with stones and fragments of rocks, that cavalry, m wliicli 
enemy’s main superiority consisted, could not act upon it. Here ho m ^ 
opposite to the French camp, at the distance of about a mile and a halt, 
ing that the defiance which he thus threw out would be accepted ^ ^ tei^ 
time, perceiving that the enemy still remained quiet, he again movee , m mu i 
to skirt the rnountain’tm he should andve opposite to the fort, am ion ' 

as to have it on the right. The effect of this i,, 

o-ive him one of the strongest po.ssible positions, ^nule the tract 
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debrib secured his left flank, he not only would have the protection of the fire a u. nco. 
of the fort on his right, but could not be prevented from throwing into it any ~ 
number of troops that might be deemed adA*isable. He might then, if necessary, 
by a .sally of the gari’ison, Avhcn suflicicntly reinforced, drive the enemy from 
their batteries in the town, and attack them with the whole army, either on the 
Hank or in the rear, thus rendering all the entrenchments and other defence.s 
which they had throwii up in front of their position entirely useless. Lally, 
though he had failed to anticijvite this movement, no sooner saw it commenced 
than he penetrated the object of it; and, as the only cfiectual means of now pre- 
venting it., determined no longer to delay the encounter. The camp, as if it had 
been suddenly aroused from a state of lethargy, beat to arms, and the troops 
were .‘'■een i.ssning forth to occuj\v the ground in front, which had previously been 
marked out as a battle-field. 

The whole French force drawn out con.sistcd of 22.50 European.s, of whom 

foite 

800 were (Rivalry and 1800 sepoys Bcsi<les these, 150 Europeans and 300 
sepoys continued at the batteries against the fort. The Jlahrattas numbered 
8000 hoi-se; but instead of taking part in the action, the^’’ considered it sufficient 
service to guard their own camj), and remain on the watch for an opportunit}’- 
of pillaging the British baggage. The French order of battle was as follows; — 

On the right the European c<avah'y; next, the regiment of Loj'raine, musteiing 
400 men; next again, the Indian batUilion, 700; and lastly, Lally ’s regiment, 

400, Avho.«e left were under a tank, which had been retrenched, and in which 
were posted 800 men, chieHy marines from Count a Achti’s squadron, or soldiers 
Avho had returned after failing to relieve Masulipafiim. Another tank, in the rear 
of the retrenched one, was occujiied by 400 sepoys, whom Bussy had brought 
from Kurpa. The rest of the sepoys, 900 in Jiumber, were i-anged behind a 
lidge which ran along the front of the camp. At each extremity of this ridge 
was a retrenchment, guarded by fift}' Europeans. Of the artillery, in all six- 
teen field-pieces, four were placed in the retrenched tank, and the remainder in 
sections of three each between the different bodies of troops forming the line. 

The British army consisted of 1 900 Europeans, including eighty cavalry, 

1250 black horse, and 2100 sepoys, and was ranged in three distinct lines. In 
the fu-st were Coote’s regiment on the right, the Company’s two battalions in the 
centre, and Draper’s regiment on the left; all these without their grenadiers. 

On the flanks of this line were 1 800 sepoys, 900 on each. In the second line 
were all the grenadiers of the army, amounting to 300, and having on each 
flank 100 sepoys. The third line was formed by the cavalry, the eighty Euro- 
peans occupjdng the centre. Two companies of sepoys stood apart, with two 
field-pieces, a little in advance of the left of the fu'st line. The artillery consisted 
of twenty-six field-pieces. 

The action was commenced by Lally in person. While the British were 
marclnng up, and iDefore they were within cannon-shot, he put himself at the 
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l.™.l "f n..- ICnmi,™.. „„,1. ..llo,- „ 1, .™.p of the plaio, „ade a 

• *'» <1"' Inn-. A.s s.,„n n. his int^-ntion M'as perceived, the sepoys of 

{ >'• M'p''»-‘t<' <h-t,-ifhnu‘ii(. with (hrir two guns, were ordered to fall back at an 
nt.-h' Wln.-l, u-..uld ,.„abl,' D. lake Ihe attacking cavalry in flank as they 
uvr.- upp,..a..!nn- At the s.-nne lime the black hor.se, thus threatened to be 
attnfk-.'.l in ivar, ma.le n slanv of whisding rontui to face the enemy, but only, 
and npp.'urnfly of purpos,-. ihivu- thcnisclve.s into confusion that they might 
ii!Uo a pivt.'M tur IholiK The eighty ICnropeans, thus left alone, prepared not- 
u i(!i«'fan.hng to receive the elmrge. Fortunately for them it was unnecessary. 

1 ie< fwu giiii'' of the .‘'.‘poy,.-, adtiiirahly managed by Ca])tain Barker, opened 
with Mteh .-Ifeet oil the atta-kiiig party, that they galloped off without 
iiaving !w.'..mpH‘'!it il or even attempted anything. Lally, thus left alone, had 
no ehoii'o hut to hdhiw the liigitive-' A e.annonadc had in the meantime com- 
ni'-nei d 1 le* Miporiority was deei<lrilly with the British ; and Lally, on returning 
to his intantry, foiuul them impatient under the loss which they were sustaining 
u'ithout being hrouglit t<i close fpiarters. Their impatience was seconded by his 
own imp'-tu'oity, ami he gave the order to ailvance. Tlie engagement was soon 
g'-n< r.d along the whole line. 

The regiinetit of l.orr;iine, formed :n a column twelve in front, advanced 
alnio'f at a run against C'oot(*’.s regiment, wl o by hi.s orders reserved their fire 
till (heir ass.iilants were within fifty yards, when they fired a volley ■svith deadly 
effect both oil (hc fnuit and flanks. The column tlioiigli staggered did not stoj), 
and in an instant the two regiments were mingled in dreadful conflict at the 
point of the iiayonet. It did not last long, for the column, unable to sustain 
tile shock, gave way and tied in disorder. About the same time a tiunbri] in 
the ivtreiiehed tank .struck by a shot exploded, killing or wounding eighty men. 
Snell was the consternation produced, that a large number of those posted in the 
tank immediately abandoned it. Their example was followed by the 400 sepoys, 
d’o take ailvantago of this confusion, Coote ordered Major Brereton to advance 
with the whole of Draper s regiment and seize the retrenched tank. He had 
just carried it with great gallantry when he fell mortally wounded. The posses- 
■sion of the tank exposed the left flank of Lally 's regiment, which, as soon as 
two ficld-iiieces were brought to pla}’’ upon it, began to waver. The day was ^ 
now all but lost to the French, and Buss^', in maldng a gallant effort to retrieve 
it, \\-as taken jirisoner. Tlie other wing and centre of the enemy’s line offered 
little resistance, and the sepoys wlio were posted behind the ridge, on being 
ordered to advance, refused to obey. Lall^^ now convinced that further resist- 
ance was nsele.'=s, abandoned bis camp, wliicb the victors immediately entered 
vfitliout opposition. Had Coote s black horse been worth anything the Frenc 
army must have been utterly dispersed; but instead of charging they kept 
cautiously aloof, overawed by the steady front of the European cavalj, w w 
anxious to redeem the disgrace of their early flight, enabled LaUy to effect e 
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retreat in tolerable order. On })a.s‘^ing the fort he wan joined Ity tlie piirl.y 
left in eliargo of the batteries, and liastened off in the direction of Ohitlajict, 
The wliole loss of the French, in killed, wounded, and priHonei'a, war, coni' 
puted at ()00 Europeans. The killed and wounded of the Jlritiah anionnb'd 
only to 100. 

Lally. continuing his retreat, coinniitted the .‘•erious blunder oi' fjuitting 
Cl'.ittapet without reinforcing it; and Coote, on v.’honi no advanlage v/aa ever 
thrown away, determined to capture it. In the incaiitiinc Captain Wof/d, who, 
commanded at Coverypnuk. v.-as ordered to advance v.’it); hi’' finnvon uii'l 
invent the fort of A root ; and Hint) of the bla<']: hone v/crc s'-nt fonth to javage 
,i]ie country between Alum pa rvu and I’oiidielK-rry, in retaliation for tie- previooc 
deva-^tations coimniited by liie French and th'-ir Mahraffa a!ji<-- in fla- dj-tnef'-, 
of the English Company. Both e.’vje-dition' v.a-re .•'Uec/--- -fij). 'J'he black hoi :e 
in particular, though they had ]<roved worthh'-- on the field of b;/t<|e. v/mc 
excellent man’iU'l-r'. aiifi retunied -.vith 'SO'id h'^-d of fjotie, af’e/- ha -.in/ bou;e/j 
eighty-four villages. In givir.i' -u'-h o'e'aib one J.-iloneily il.indc of t|,e foa;f' I 
amount of Uii-ery which r;s>*. l.r.ve teen endor-.d 'oy riic naCve j/e'-a.'grv, 
while thu'i invnluntarily n::.'ie p'-rt;-''- to a *-;.r in t;.c ;• n-e of v'hiwh Ecey .bad 
no intere-t. Chiit.e]».-: v;.- iyr d<-v ';‘.n'.e:.’ ‘i.e iid*'* of rw. 

ITti'f and mrei..‘ <-mIy .n -h'-'W ^ f -v r.e-: On t-.e z'"'. “v; w'-oie neev 

eiiwirnpetl within w.n:. n-'h *. n V.'.Vr.w f o e:gi.*o--;,.*o-.;,de.- vva 
inenc-»"i and c :r. the o xr-e 'f *i.e :.;gi.*. 5,'- 

the fire o] : :ni2 -'tfhjciv-r ti ; t • w 
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II,.- i.,„.i,..,.ts „| Il„. I-,,,,,,,!, extreme. Tlieir 

, qwen-ele .end recrimi.,„lio.: 

. . !* t’uotc jne;nnvliile continued to reap 

' *■■ Ins v,.-!.>ry. Mortir. Ali ir. Vellore, on hearing that the Bntish 

. Un> ha.I. ...to,- tl,.. .-apt.nv of A.vot. enraniped in Diat direction, feared that 
tuo-i.t h.. .-.dh-d -us-uunt for the .sn.iiieions, if not hostile couree which he 
h.-ei . on- (ine- |,ura..-I, nwl s.-nt Coole n sinn of 30,000 ru].ees. He refused 
n n-tfu,;: that ho \va. n.-t uu(hori-/..-d either hy the nabob or the presidency to 
h vy ttibttt.- Mortir Ali n plying tliat it u-as a present to himself, as a maik 
-d fe.rn.u'v ton .•onniiand.-r, according to the custom of the countiy, the 
jiioji-y v/.i- ai'.'»‘j,t,-l^ ],!{t only to be added to tbc geneml stock of thepidze- 
ne>n*-y oj t?i.. nrmy I lie honounibh* contmst wbicli Coote’s conduct on this 
o'M !o{i pr. ■ Ilf', to tiint ut the civil ami miiitarv authorities in Bentjal, when 
Miiihiily v/iU nni !»• .,v<-rlooked. 

< nrueie-'l from ( 'hittajvt on the 2fith of February, and andved on the 
lllUb at I ind\ vaiuiin. a p!ae,> of large resort, situated at the junction of several 
I'o-id' b adino to l*.>nilie!ierry. from whidi it is only twenty-five miles distant, 
’lie' o!.j,-,*t ofthi-' march could led he mi.sundei'stood ; and the French, who had 


r •miii'Ujced the war in the full confidence of establishing an undisputed supre- 
mney. |M <-ame aware that their iic.Kt struggle must be for existence. To prepare 
for tlie woiNt. tiiey endeavoured to obtain po.sse.c.siou of all the commanding posts 
ifi tho vicinity Utie of the most imjiortant of these was the fort of PemiacoU, 
situat' d about eigbteen mile.s north-wc.st of Pondicheny, and capable both from 
its jtosition and it.s strength of protecting the intervening tenitoiy. It had 
previmisly Ijcen in a gi-eat measure overlooked; but immediately after the defeat 
at Wandiwa.^!), Lally .saw tiie u<e which might be made of it, and induced the 


native governor to admit a party of Frencli vdtli some cannon into it. After 
the capture of Chittapet and Aanot, suspecting that he liad committed himseF 
to the lo.sing jiarty, he wrote Coote. pretending that the French had gained 
admittance bv surjwise, and ottering to assist him in ousting them. It seemed 
worth wliile to put his sinceidty to the test; and hence, when the rest of the arm^ 
n-as on the way to Tindyvauuin, Coote bad preceded them with most of the 
cavalrj', and two companie.s of sepoys, and advanced as far as Pei-macoil It 
consisted, a.s usual, of a pettah or town, and a fort; the former sm'roimded with 
mud walls, and the latter crowning the simnnit of a precipitous rock, rising to 
the height of 300 feet at its narrow end, and gradually lowering to 200 feet at 
the otlmr. The governor gave aU the assistance be bad promised ; but it would 
have been of little avail bad tbe gandson, tbongb small, been properly provided 
for a sierre. Shortly after tbe attack began tbeir fire slackened from want o 
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ammunition. Still, hoAvever, they maintai^®^ ^ 
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derable loss of life to the besiegers, and six 


days elapsed before they surrendered. 


T 17 ,, +1 • ,1 • . was only a little too late. A larffe 

Lally on tins, as on many other occasions, . ® 

T ^ i. 1 I 1 n_ _ i 1 111 


detachment was actually on the way to thro' 
a considerable reinforcement of men ar 


stores into the ' fort, when intelligence 
Coote’s approach frustrated the design. 

The reduction of the places still in p(' 


.id 

of 


session of the French might nowbe consider, 
as merely a work of time, and the Brit; 
proceeded to attack fort after fort w 


3S- 

ed 


ish 


ith 


almost unvarjdng success. It is affirm 
indeed, by Lallj'-, that had they, instead 


ed, 

of 

ob- 



directing their attention to subordinate 
jects, marched dmect upon Pondicherry, 
might have made themselves masters of ii 


eight days. On such a subject he ough 
be a good authority ; but as he makes 
statement when his object was to show V 


t to 
this 


how 




not 


Sepovs, Bengal Arjiy.— F rom Sol vyn, 

Les Hindous. 


shamefully the authorities had acted in ^ 

providing better for its defence, it ma;^. ^ 

presumed that there was some exaggera , „ . , 

1 . j-rr. ,1 1 therefore acted more cautiously by not capture 

in it. Coote thought dinerently, and • of places 

,, , 1 -n T 1 ami was rendered in a manner defence- aroundPon- 

attempting to take rondiclieiTy till i , , , , , dicherry. 

1 1,1 , r n Ai 1 ri’om which it might have drawn assist- 
less, by the capture of all the places i . ® 

mi 1 ,1 -r-i 1 1 1 id long been withdrawn from the coast, 

ance. 1 hough the Irencii squadron li; ° , 

-o-.-ii • r ced to a strength which it had never 

and that of the British been reinior ® 

1 „ , . , , . -n J that, as a last resource, Count d’Ache', 

beiore possessed, it was not impossibh , 

, . . T mmander, might make his appearance 

or some more enterprising naval co ° ^ 

n ,, i h ranee, and by throwing in supphes 

trom the Mauritius, or directly from , , „ i , 

, , .p, ... I , ... tracted defence. It was desirable, there- 

enable Pondicherry to maintain a pro; . , , . , . 

n ,1 , 11 ,1 1 1 1 hips could rendezvous, and enjoy even a 

fore, that all the places where such s \ ^ n i 

, , ,, , . ,uced. These places on the Coromandel 

temporary protection, should be red ^ 


need. 

to the north of Pondicheny, and Carrical 


coast were now only two: Alumparva, 

to the south. Coote, still suffering i 

T> „ ,1 'iparva to Major Monson. It was invested 

rermacoil, intrusted the siege of Alum^ . ^ , l n 


j.Tom a wound which he had received at 
iparva to Major Monson. It was invested 
ace of some strength, having a fort solidl}’’ 


on the 10 th of March, and though a pi , i i . v a- at 

1 .1, „ , , . 1 1 T ^ it ditch, surrendered . at discretion on tlie 

oiiilt of stone, and inclosed by a we , „ ,i 

.1.1, ^ . 1 1 • -1 1 a place of more consequence, the prepara- 

third day. Carrical being considered ^ i a -a • i a at 

, greater scale. As it was intended at the 
tions made for besieging it were on a ® , -n j* i • j 

b & ^ possible near Pondicherry, m order 

same time to maintain as large an ai , tak ia 

IV uu uuii X » ,1 surrounding coimtiy, some difficulty was 

to mtercept all supplies trom the .< 
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found in procuring such a force as ..as judged adequate. To supply the defi- 
ciency 300 marines ..ere obtained from, the fleet, 100 European feelocks, foztr 
artillerj^men, 1000 sepoys, and six field-pieces ’were brought from Tricliinopol. 
and the King of Tanjore was requested to send his army, and every kind of 
assistance. Major Momson, who was again to command, ha.-mg embarked with 
a party of troops from Alumpanm, anchored in the road of Carrical on the 28th 
of March, and was joined, in the course of the same evening, by a squadron 
which had sailed fr’om Madras udth the artillery and -stores. Considerable dis- 
appointment was felt when it was discovered that the King of Tanjore had paid 
no attention to the request made to him, and that none of the expected rein- 
forcements had yet anived. It was determined, notwdtbstanding, to effect a 
landing, and commence the necessary works. It soon appeared that the means 
of defence had been greatly overrated. The fort, in the form of a parallelogram, 
was regularly constructed, but was of such limited dimeu.sions as to be rather a 
foi’t in miniature than one for actual service. Its whole length was 100, and 
its breadth only 50 yards. This, indeed, was exclusive of the bastions, one at 
each angle, hut these admitted only three guns in their faces. To compensate 
tins defect each of the four curtains was covered by a ravelin mounting .six 
guns. On the 5th of April, ten days after the landing, a considerable breach 
liad been efifected ; and though much remained to be done before acce.ss to it 
could be obtained, tlie goveraor was summoned to smrender. Contrary to 
expectation he expressed his readiness to do so, pron’ded he were allowed to 
march out with the honours of war. When this was refused he made no further 
objection, and re.signed the place without firing anotlrer .shot. The besiegers 
could scarcely credit their success. Only three men had been killed in the 
attack, and five in the defence. “Is ever, perhaps,” .says Orme, “was so great 
an annament prepared to succeed with so little loss, excepting when Be La- 
bourdoimais took Madras in 1746.” 

Freadi The Capture of these maritime places was followed by that of Yaldore and 

HyairAu* othcTS, SO that Pondicherry was in a manner hemmed in on everj^ side ; and no 
places of any consequence, not in its immediate vicinitj^ remained in the French 
possession, except the forts of Gingee and Thiagur. These, however, could not 
be any obstacle to the siege of Pondiclieiyjy and tliistask, which if accomplished 
would give the finishing blow to French power in India, was now to he com- 
menced in earnest. Laliy on his part was not idle, and turned his attention to 
every quarter from which it seemed possible that aid could be drawn, ^niong 
other quarters, he thought of M3^sore. Hyder Ali, destined to make an impor- 
tant figure in Indian warfare, had succeeded in usurping the whole power of the 
fTovemment. With him LaUy opened a communication through tire inten-en- 
tion of a Portuguese monk, who bore the title of Bishop of Hahcaina.s.siis, air 
was not unwilling to employ tlie influence which he acquired in 
character for political purposes. Through him the bargain which eniKled Hi 
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Jlalirattas in the French service had been concluded^ and it was therefore not a.d. ireo. 
nnlikely that he would be able to conclude a similar bargain with the Mysoreans. 

Hyder Ali, though virtual ruler of Mysore, did not feel perfectly secure, and 
w^as therefore anxious to possess some place of strength on the frontiers, in which 
he might alwaj^'S be certain of finding an impregnable asylum. Thiagur was 
just such a place ; and he was therefore easily induced to enter into a treaty by 
whicli he agreed tliat, in return for the cession of the forts of Thiagur and Elvan- 
asore, which, with theii’ dependencies, “ were to remain the property of the My- 
_ soreans in perpetuity, as long as the flag of France existed in India,” he would 
immediately furnish a body of 2000 horse and 3000 sepoys, to be employed in 
the French service, and paid at the rate of 100,000 rupees a month. After the 
delivery of Thiagur he was to supply an additional 1000 horse and 2000 sepoys. 

All these forces, united with those of the French, were to be first employed in 
clearing the Carnatic, and afterwards in conquering Madura and Tinnevelly. 

These countries when conquered were to belong absolutely to Hyder Ali, who 
was, moreover, to receive nearlj^ a half of all the Carnatic conquests. 

The secret of this negotiation had been so well kept, that the Madras pre- Amwii 

® ^ ^ of Mysore 

sidenc}^ heard of it for tlie first time on the 24th of May, wliile they were busy tioops 
with the preparations for the complete blockade of Pondicherry. At first it was 
believed to be an idle rumoui-, wliich Lall}'- liad set afloat for some concealed 
purpose; but all doubt on the subject was set at rest by the actual arrival of the 
first division of the Mysore troops at Thiagur on the 4th of June. Meanwhile 
small parties had passed undiscovered from Pondicheiry to Gingee, and thence 
to Thiagur. In this way 200 Europeans had been assembled for the purpose of 
accompanying the ]\tysoreans in their future march to PondicheiTy. Attempts 
were made to interrupt their progress, but they dexterously avoided an encounter 
by changing their course, and on the 23d of June arrived safely at Ariancoopan. 

They had been cumbered with an immense convoy of cattle, and succeeded in 
bringing 2000 head as far as Tzlvadi. In order to hasten on, the greater part 
of them were here left behind, and ultimately not more than 300 anived at 
Pondicherry. 

The Mysoreans who had arrived were only 1 500 cavahy, and liad been sent 
forward by Hyder Ali, not so much in fulfilment of the treaty, as to obtain a 
formal ratification of it. LaUy had canned on the negotiation on his own respon- 
sibility ; but as a rumour of his recall had become prevalent, H 3 ^der Ali insisted 
that the treaty" should be signed not only by him, but by Deleyrit the governor, 
and all the members of council. This placed them in a kind of dilemma. They 
professed to disapprove of the terms of the treaty, and yet were unwilling to 
lose the benefit of it. They therefore signed ; but at the same time had recourse 
to the mean subterfuge of endeavouring to throw the whole responsibility on 
Lally, by drawing up a secret document, in which they protested against their 
own signature, and embodied all their objections. As soon as the treaty was 
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ntul oonvnao nl* tlu' Mysoronii'^ by ck'iyiiv^ tlicni to :m oiK'ountcr yiib 
(in’ir tnvn coimfryinon. Provitnis ovonts^^ lia<l discourngod (lu'in. and llioy declined 
tile oii.'dlcnge. 

1 he junetitui ol the My.'^orenns with tlu* French was net so fonnidahk; in its 
tlirect as in its indirect ts>nsetjni*nei s. 'I*hc nnhnh's rcveinu'S conld not. ho col- 
!cct<‘d in the iace of nianintling parties, and yel. tliere was no oilier source from 
which the (nnds necossavy to carry on the war conld Ik* ohtaincl, tis the dircc- 
tois at honu' had intijnat<-d their rc'-olnlion iu>l to supply Ihciii, and the Ijcngal 
pr< ‘•ideiiey. in'-te.ul o| heiie^ altle. as the din'ctors inia'_rincd. to mcct tlu; wants of 
the other pre--idenei< hiul hei'ti ohlioed to 1 orretw largely fi>v its own necessities. 
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I’t^cnniarv einhame-'.inents. howeVer. was now tlu* only danm*!* to he feared, 
‘.'ir reinloic.-ment' Wrio arriving from different ipiarteis, and in ]»articnlar, 
'••v.ard'' tlu* heginniii;' of August, si\ Company ships arrived, having on hoard 
fiOn nu n tlmtied Irom legiment'- in Fngland. 'fhe French, on the contrary, were, 
nipidly hi eojiiing weakened, 'riu* My-oreans, iimreasi'd to ahoiif- lO.Dtit), were 
umdde to fender any s-rvice eipial to the monthly )>ay for which they had 
’•tipnlat' fl : and, notwithstanding their di*>:ferity as marauders, failed to hring in 
piovisions snllieient lor their own consumption. No sooner was the ]>re.s.stirc f>f 
want felt than they hegan to lep'-nf of (lieir French alliance. De.sertions in 
cons. ijiteisce heeame so jnmieroiis, pariietdarly among the sepoy.s, as greatly to 
thin their i-anlts 'i'he lun-.-e. poss..s,ing better means tif regaining their homes 
wlu n they .should de<-m it e.Npedieiit, remained more steadily tit (heir juisl.s, hut 
at last, when they found tlu ir eommnnietitions with the open conntry gradually 
narroweil. the greate.sf part of the whole body suddenly deetunju'd in one* night 
fn-m the gl.'U’is of roiulieherry. 'I'hey wen* hotly pnis-iu-d. and suffered much 
from Hritish detaehnu nfs before tlu*y made flu-ir esetipe. A few nighfs'nfter, 
throe wlio had remained, as well as a rlivision of oOO who had retraced their 
siej.< iij orrler to elude ]>nr.^ni{. moved off. and in a shorf time not one l^Iy.sorean 


reinaimal. 


The time seemed JK'W arrived for esftihiishing a crainilete hloekade of Pondi- crrinmtimn 
cherry hotli hv sea and land. It was nci'cssary fm* Ihi.s pnrpo.sc that the a. 
hotiml liedge. witli its redrtuhfs. .sjionld he in po.s.so.ssion of tlic Briti.sh army, and 
tlait fhe srpitidron .should rcnitiin on the eoa.st oven during the. apjiroacliing 
monsoon. Confe thought it, moreover, ncce.ssary that the fort of Arianconpan 
should he captured. The force necessary for thi.s j)ni'poso was estimated at 800 
Europeans; hut it seemed donhtful whether .such a number conld be .safel}'’ 
withdrawn from the camp, which mustered in all, inclusive of garrison and 
det.'ichments, only 2000 Europeati and GOOO native troops. It was therefore 
determined, in order to prevent the army from being too mucli weakened, to 
employ tlie marines of the squadron on shore. They amounted in all to 422 
Europeans, and were landed at Cuddalore on the 27th of August. Another 
seasonable reinforcement was obtained on tlie 2d of September, by the arrival 
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' of ..evrral Company ships living on hoard j^art of a Higliland regiment Thev 
Nv.Mv under convoy of three ^hip. of M-ar, two of tl.em of sixty gnms each Thes‘e 
.I'>ined to the .dher slup. increased the wliole squadron now before PondicheiTy, 
under the command of Afimimi Stevens to .seventeen sail of the line. 

liie io\ (vniM'tl by tlie arrival of the&e ships and troops was ranch damped 
))y tho cojunuxsions which they brought from the "War Office, appointing Maj ora 
Iheivton and Mmraon lieutenant-coloneb, with prior date to the commrssion of 
t oloiu'l Loot.' J his distinguished oflicer was- thus virtual!}' superaeded at the 
vi'i-y moinont whon he was j)reparing to crown all his exploits by a final 
tiiumpii 1 lie injiNtice done him was. hoM'ever. inthcr accidental than premedi' 
tat. d Coot.' had been oiigmally apjminted to Bengal, and the commissions had 
been i\sH(‘d under the beliet that he was aettially serving, or at least about to 
.sol \ e tiiei'e, as the now coloneK were oxjn'c.'V'ly ordered not to assert theii' com- 
missions while he remained on tlie ci'ast Major Brereton had, as we have seen, 
met a ''oldier.s death at \\ andiwa''h Moiraon was still at his post, and mmht 
have ilono hiuraelt honour by continuing to servo under Coote as before. This 
t.'iupirary ob-i'unvti.m of r.iidc. however, was too great a sacrifice, and the 
utmo-t whieli he could bring hlni'-elf t(» propose was to retire to Madras. This 
could U'lt be li‘'tened to, and Coote. imme<liately giving over the command of the 
army to him. prej)ared to sail for Bengal. As a matter of coimse he meant to 
t.dce his regnment along with him. but generously consented to leave it beliind, 
when the jirt^idency alleged that it could not be wanted, and Monson even 
tleelared that on its departure the blockade of PondicheiTV would be raised 
He mav have made this declaration the more readily in consequence of a bold 
attem})t which Lally made to take the British camp by siu-prise. Being per- 
fectly ‘aware that he was in no condition to stand a siege, he mustered all his 
force'? for an expiring efibrt It was concerted n*ith some skill and so much 
secreev, that ("'oote, though he had many sjues in Pondicheny, was totally 
unaware till the attack actuallv commenced On the dth of Sejitember the 
whole of Lally ’s disposable troops, amotmting to 1400 European infantry, 100 
European horse, and 900 sepoys, having marched out of the town, and passed 
the boundary hedge, approached the British camp in four divisions, to take 
possession of the post which had been previously assigned tliem. B}* some 
mistake, the division which ought to have been the most, effective of all. as it 
was in the rear of the camp, did not airive in time to commence the attack 
when the concerted signal Avas given: and the othei' divisions, disappointed 
when the expected divei^ion was not made in their- favorn. were obliged, affei- 
a partial success, to retire. 

The intended attempt on Ai-iancoopan had been abandoned in defei-ence to 
the objections of IMonson. who was now able to caivy on the siege according to 
his own plans. His fii^t object was to seize the fom- redoubts which were place 
in the openings of the bound hedge, and commanded tlie leading avenues to 
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tho (own. Witlj this viow a niglii attnak was resolved, and would have coin- a.d.itcc 
pletely siuveedod hut for a hlumlor similar to that to which Lally had owed ' 
his lailuiv. '1 he roar of one of the leading divisions hecoming separated by mi.s- 
managenient from the van. caused so much delay that, daylight, began to apjiear, 
and enabled the defendei's of one of (he redoubPs t(» ojien a murderou.s fire. The 
very iii>{ .shoi fr.>m a twenty-four pounder, double loaded with langrage, killed 
eleven men and wounded twenty-six. Among the latter was Colonel Jlonson 
hiiU'-eU. sinu'k with a piece of iron which broke both the bones of his leo. 

Not with'-tanding (his disaster two of (he ivdoubt-s were carried. 

(’••lonel .Mon<'»n‘s w«nmd miLdit have been followed by fatal results to the c.-.i- 
bedegcr.- 'fhe ollicer next in command was a Major l\ol ert Ciordon, who had ^imunmi.' 
more than omv ab^ entod himself from his ]>os( in (he hoi r of danger, and was 
in other respeet.'- incom]>eten( . Fortunately (oaite had not vct. .sailed for Bengal, 
and readily cttiiM iited, at tho re<pii->t both cif Monsnn and tin* ]>re.sidenev, to 
resume the command, and finish (lie woric whieh he had so well hegun. He 
arrived only in time, ({onion, as <tt'>tinat<' ns ignomnt, Inul risked (lie recapture 
of the redoubt.s. by refusing to talte the adviee of a wiser ftfiicer (ban himself 
CeUerai diseiiiiteut ul‘-o, produeed hy a defieient .supply of provisions and .sick- 
lier-, had begun to prevail. Under Coote'.s skill and vigorous command the. 
gathering ehmds disappeared. Of the two remaining rethnibts in the hound 
hedge one was voluntarily abandoned by the enemy without a .struggle, and the 
other fojved. though not. without .some lo.ss to the assailants. In consequence 
of these succes-es the whole of the bound hedge was in ]i(vsse,ssinn of the hc- 
siegei-t. who were thus eiinbhvl to eouvert one of ilie main defences of the town 
into a new nie.ans of annoyance* 

October had now arrived, and active opemt ion- were nccc.ssarily ]>o.st)ioned in iwauiern- 
the pro'pect of the ajqwnaehing mon.soon. This temporary cessation of ho.stilitio.s, 
however, afforded no real relief to Pondicherry Its woi'st enemy was within. 
Provj-ions liad begun to fail, and unless new supplie.s could be obtained, famine 
must .soon compel a .suiTender. 'J'o diminish the consumjition, Lolly jirojiosod the 
nmnedinte expulsion of the black inhabitants, but the general council which he 
a.sscmbk'd to consider the subject did not see tiic liece-ssity of the case so strongly’ 
a.s he did, and broke nji without a decision. Many of the European familie.s, 
however, obtained Coote’.s ])enni.s.sion to jiass without interruption to the Danish 
or Dutch settlements on the coa.st 

The attemjits made I.13' Lally to obtain jirovisions generally failed. As a last 
vesource he entered into a negotiation with the JIahratta.s, who had again made tiiownti 
their appearance, in the hope of turning the courae of events to tlieir own pront. 

Gingee, which had once belonged to them, was the great object on which their 
hearts were set, and Balajee Kao must have been stronglj’' tempted when he 
was ofiered .500,000 rupees in liand tlie moment he should appear with his army, 
and the cession of Gingee as soon as the siege of Pondicherry should be raised. 
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Mahratta cliief was too cautious and wily to commit himself at once, and 
piotracted the negotiation till the opportimity was lost. 

Preparations were now made to convert the blockade of Pondicherry into a 
regular siege, and on the 16th of November a vessel laden with all tlie neces- 
saiy stores arrived from Madras. Lally, seeing these preparations, could no 
longer consent to postpone the execution of the proposal he had made moie 
than a month before, and turned out of the gates the whole of the nativei?, witli 
the exception of a few retained as domestics, to tlie number of 1400. of hotii 
sexes and all ages. They made theii' way to the boundaiy hedge, lioping thej’ 
would be permitted to pass, but it was only to meet with treatment more ruth- 
less than that of their expulsion. The British outposts drove them back ; and 
they gathered in despair at the foot of the glacis, imploring re-admission, Wlfen 
it was refused, some attempted to clamber over into the covered way, and were 
fired upon and killed. Seven days the 'wi’etched survivors kept wandering 
between the toivn and the British posts without shelter, and with no food 
except tlie roots of grass which they picked up. Tlie guilt of tliis horrid inhu- 
manity was shared both by besiegers and besieged, but b}’- no means in an efpiid 
degree. LaUy could plead necessity for what be liad done ; Coote could plead 
nothing but tlie advantage wliicb lie might gain by an act of liorrid inbumauity. 

Fomr ricochet batteries, intended only to harass the garrison b}* a cross firo 
of ricochet shot along the streets and ramparts, were opened near midnight of 
the 8tli of December, and continued their fire at intervals during the six 
following days. It did very little execution, and w^as scarcel}^ worth tlie 
ammunition expended upon it, though it certainly bad the effect of increasing 
the fatigue of the garrison when very little able to bear it. They had been ]uit 
on an allowance of a pound of rice a daj'-, "with a little meat at intevvab; but 
even this limited consumption so much exceeded some casual supplies liy sea, 
that by the end of December the public store did not contain pinvi.sion lor 
more than three days. At tins time, however, tliey derived some relief Ironi an 
unexpected quarter. On the very last day of the year 17G0, while the Britidt 
scpiaclron, in all tivelve sail, Avere riding in Pondiclieny Koad, a sudden Imvricanc 
arose. Six of the vessels foundered, or were driven ashore, and no fewer than 
1000 Evu’opeaus belonging to them perished. The di.saster.s were not eoniincii 
to the sea. All the tents and temporary caserns of the camp avcvc blown 
pieces; the ammunition brouglit out for immediate use was destroyed; ami llic 
sea breaking OAmr the beach, and overflowing the wiiolc tract a.s far as tlic 
boundary hedge, ruined all the batteries and redoubts Avhich the army Iiad nmul 
The inhabitants of Pondiclieny, Avlien the .sun ro,sc clear the next innitun-^' 
Iw^nnd showed them the general deva.station, regarded it as a .lelivt-ranco fo"" 
Heaven. Had only 300 men been able to march out three hours afo r daA bglit, 
they Avould not have found 100 of the besiegers togetlior to re-iM tii'-m. '!b- 
hoAvever, Avas impossible. Though tlie garrison had .suflered little, tiny <o,iM 
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not cnvry {l\cir nninwinition dry, n<ir drai^ ilu? sivlillcry over innndalcd flcldH, 
'J'lu'y could, {liorctoiv. do little more than give, uiteranee in eariicHt. wi.slies that- 
ship'^ expected Avitli f^upplies from ^iladagascav might arrive \vhil<' the .Ihitinh 
squadron vaj^ di.-per.';cd or driven from the ooa!^t, J'iven the.se wiaheH Hoon failed 
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treaties of neutrality which had always subsisted between the European 
nations in Bengal, and especially between the English and Erench;” and that 
“the government of Madras had refused to fulfil the conditions of a cartel con- 

?omUdIe^o-^ between the two crowns.” Owing to this conduct it was “out of his power, 

as responsible to the court of France, to propose any capitulation for the city of 
Pondicherry;” but “the troops of the king and company suinender themselves, 
for want of provisions, prisoners of war to his Britannic majesty, conformably 
to the terms of the cai’tel.” In consequence of this siUTender “ Mr. Coote may 
to-morrow morning at eight o’clock take possession of the Villenore gate; and 
on the same hour the next day of the gates of the citadel ; and, as he has 
the force in his own hands, he may dictate such further conditions as he may 
think projoer.” This, strictly .speaking, finished Lally’s part in the surrender; 
but he continued as follows: — “From a principle of justice and humanity alone, 

I demand that the mother and sisters of Bajah Sahib be permitted to seek an 
asylum wheresoever they shall think proper, or that they remain prisoners with 
the English, and be not delivered into the hands of Mahomed Ali Khan, still 
tinged with the blood of the father and husband, which he shed, to the shame 
indeed of those who delivered up Chunda Sahib to him, but to the shame like- 
wise of the commander of the English armj^, who ought not to have suffered such 
a barbarity to be committed in his camp,” Lally’s memorial concluded with his 
consent “that the members of the council of Pondicheriy make their own repre- 
sentations on what may more immediately concern their particular interests, and 
those of the colony.” 

Terms of Tlig govemoi' and council seem to have determined that if they did not 
obtain all they wished it would not be because they had omitted to ask for it 
The requisitions of their memorial, accordingly, were of the following purport: 
— That the houses of the inhabitants be preseiwed, and “ their effects and mer- 
cantile goods left to then' own disposal;” that “in their favour the Boman 
Catholic religion was to be maintained ; the churches, the houses of the ecclesias- 
tics, and the religious orders, whether within or without the city, be preserved, 
with everything belonging to them ; the missionaries be free to go and come, 
and receive under the English flag the same protection as they had under the 
French;” and that “no buildings or edifices, and no part of the fortifications 
be destroyed till the decision of their respective sovereigns” Coote returned 
a written answer to Lally’s memorial, declining discussion on the subject of 
Chandernagore as irrelevant, or to be bound by a cartel which was still the sub 
ject of dispute, but offering to accept of the surrender at the time stated, the 
troops becoming prisoners of war, “to be treated at his discretion, which shou c 
not be without humanity.’’ As to the mother and sisters of Bajah Sahib, t ley 
“should be escorted to Madras, where proper care should be taken for then ^ e y 
and they should not on any account be delivered into the hands of t le x a o 
Mahomed Ali.” 
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On the IGtli of Jannaiy the gi'enacliers of Coote’s regiment took possession A.n, tnii, 
of the Villenore gate; and in the evening Lally, who was apprehensive of ' 

tumult, anticipated the period fixed by delivering up the citadel. On the fol- 
lowing morning the British flag was hoisted, and sainted by a thousand })ieccs Uniioimia. 
of cannon, being those of every ship in the road, of all the posts and batteries, iln’miai-"’ 
of the field artillery, and of the ramparts and defences of Pondiclierry. TJiein 
cannot be a doubt that the surrender was inevitable, as the provisions would 
not have sufficed for two days more. No fault could therefore be found with 
M. Ball}* for not protracting an impossible defence, and yet it was too evident 
that the inhabitants generally regarded him as the prime cause of their disaster, 
and would willingly have wreaked their vengeance upon him. On the third day 
after the surrender, when he was about to depart for Madras, about 1 00 per- 
sons, mostly officers, and also two members of council, assembled at the gate, 
and the moment he came out in iiis palanquin, a,s.sailed liim with hisses, tlireats, 
and opprobrious epithets. Dubois, the king’s commissary, on coming out an hour 
after, was attacked in the same way. Stung at this reception, he stopped and said 
that he was read}^ to answer an}* one. The rash challenge was instantly accepted 
by a man of the name of Defer, who at the second pass laid him dead at his feet, 

It was^i barbarous assassination, for Dubois was an old man and short-sighted; 
and yet such was the feeling of the bystanders that his death was regarded a 
meritorious act, and not one of them would assist his seiwants in burying him. 

There is reason to believe that this inliumanity wa^, at least in some of those 
who manifested it, the result not merety of peraonal hatred. Dubois vAoii known 
to have taken fonnal protests against the abuses and irregularities which he hs,d 
detected in the leading officials, and meant to .submit them to the home govern- 
ment. That the knowledge of this fact had something to do v/ith his assassina- 
tion may, without an}* want of charit}', be inferred from the conduct of the 
registrar, who, the moment the old man fell, came forward and seized his papers. 

Tiiey were never heard of afterwards. 

The total munber of European military taken in the town amounted to rs-'j/ut/; tv 
2072 ; the civil inhabitants were 381 ; the artillery fit for service were oOO pieces a.-i-i 
of cannon and 100 mortars and howitzers. The arms, amraumtion, and rmijrary 


stores were in equal abundance. Great were the rejoicings at iladras on account 
of this most important capture ; but amid all these rejoicings a delicate question 
£ro 5 e, and threatened to mar the harmony between the civil and the rniliiMry 
authorities. To whom did Pondicherry belong? It ovas .surrender'll by JjhMy 
oo his Britannic majesty, and so accepted by Ooote. 3Ir. Pigott understood the 
martAj- <3xnerently; and on the fourth day after the .surrender demanded th-it 
Pondicherry should be delivered over to the 2*Iadras j/rerAenc} , 
ceeome the property of the English blast India Company. Coote demurreo-^and 
rahmiited the demand to a council of war, 'o .£3''^^eadmg officers Ox -.he 


arniT nad naw ensased in the capture. 
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could not be maintained ; but Mr. Pigott, wlien he foimd argument unavailincr, 
cut the matter .shoid, by intimating that if Pondicheny were not delivered the 
jwesidcncy would not furnish money for the pay of the king’s troops, or the sub- 
sistence of the French prisoners, Asi there was no other source from which the 
neccssaiy funds could be drawn, the council of war had no alternative but to 
yield the point under protest. 

The war which the British and French earned on in India had from the 
first been truly a war of extermination. The existence of the two nations there 
as independent rival powers was deemed impossible, and both therefore saw 
that one or other must peri.sh. Accordingly, when Lally sailed from France at 
the head of an expedition vdiich anticipated nothing but a series of triumpLs, he 
was instructed by his government to destroj' any British maritime -possession in 
India that should fall into his hands. These instructions were intercepted, and 
furni-shed a plausible ground for retaliating the barbarous policy which they 
enjoined. Tlie presidency of Madras, therefore, as soon as Pondicherry was 
delivered over to them, issued ordem for the demolition of its fortifications. 
They were speedily obeyed, and the citadel and all the other defences were 
converted into heaps of ruins 

AVith the fall of Pondicheny the French power in India was to all intents 
annihilated; but three places oi'some impoidance still remained to be reduced 
— the settlement of Mahd, on the Malabar coast, and the forts of Gingee 
and Thiagur in the Carnatic, Mahd, situated seven miles south-east of Telli- 
cherry, occupied a height at the mouth of a stream which descends fi’om the 
AVestern Ghauts. In its immediate vicinity are several hiUs. Two of them, 
like itself on the south bank of the stream, were crowned with small forts, but 
its chief defence was Fort St Geoi’ge, occupying a larger hill on the other bank. 
The only dependencies of Mahd were five small forts situated at some distance 
to the north, and a factory at Calicut. In the beginning of Januarj^ l/6b 
several vessels from England had landed troops at Tellicheny, to be employed 
in the reduction of Mahd ; but as it lies within the limits of the Bombay presi- 
dency, it was necessary to have their authority before attacking it, and this 
authority did not anive before the beginning of February. The interval was 
diligently employed by the governor in forming alliances \vith the neighbounirg 
chiefs. Their assistance was absolutely necessary, for the whole European nrih- 
tary available for defence did not exceed 100, while their assailants, under Major 
Hector Mom'o, amounted to 900 European and 700 native troops. Though the 
chiefs had promised liberally, when the push came not a single man appeared, 
and tire govenror counted himself fortunate when, instead of being obliged to 
surrender at discretion, he effected a capitulation, which in addrtron to otlrei 
advantages secured to tire garrison the full honours of war, and their conr eyan 
at British expense to the Isle of Bowbon or to Europe. Gingee had been pi^^ 
vrously invested by Captain Stephen Smith with eight companies of sepoys. 
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was commanded by one of Lally’s officers of the name of Macgregor, who, on a.d. itgi. 
being' summoned, answered, that even if besieged by 100,000 men the forts 
could not be reduced in three 3’ears. His garrison consisted only of 150 Euro- 
peans. 600 sepoj^s, and 1000 CoUeries, or natives of the adjoining hills; but he capture of 
believed the mountains to be impregnable, and displaj^^ed a secmity wlrich ma^ir! 
would not have been justifiable even if thej^ were really so. He paid the 
penalty, and one of his impregnable forts was scaled and taken by sirrprise. 

This, however, was onl}’- a partial success, for the two strongest forts still held 
out, and had a powerful auxiliary in the deadly nature of the climate, under 
Ardnch the sepo}’s. though 1 000 had been added to their number, were rapidly 
melting awa}-. Macgregor, hoAvever, > after all his blu.stering, lost heart, and 
offered to capitulate. The tenns, though somewhat extravagant, were readily 
conceded, and on the otli of April he marched out with all the honours of war. 

Thiagur, Avhich had returned to the French after their alliance with the Myso- 
reans was broken up, shared the same fate, after a blockade and bombard- 
ment of sixty-five days l\y ^Major Preston. Though there AAms little prospect of 
reducing it except bj' famine, the gorernor capitulated, witli two months’ pro- 
wsions still in store ; and as if unconscious of the advantages of his position, 
onlj- asked to receive the same treatment as tlie troops taken in Pondicherry, 

The fate of Lallj* deserves to be recoi’ded. His unpopularity in India nw fate of 
preceded his arrival in France ; and though with the consciousness of injui’ed 
innocence he took the initiative, and brought foraial accusations against the 
leading officials to Avhose negligence and misconduct he attributed the disasters 
in which his command had terminated, he soon found himself put upon his own 
defence. The arrogance of his manner and the intemperance of liis language 
had raised up a host of enemies, wiio assailed him Avith A^enomous tongaies, and 
brought all soids of railing accusations against him. Tliese were received by the 
government Avith Avilling ears. The loss of India, after all the sanguine hopes 
AAdiich had been entertained, had filled the public mind Avith astonishment and 
indignation ; and ministers behoA’-ed either to bear the responsibility or transfer 
it from their oAvn to some other .shoulders. There was no difficulty in selecting 
the victim, and LaUj^- -was confined in the Bastile. Father Lavaur, the Jesuit, 
whom we have seen forming part of a deputation at the surrender of Pondi- 
cherry, had returned to France and died. Among his papers wei-e found two 
documents, the one a fulsome panegyric, the other a defamatory libel on LaUy, 
Considered as evidence, the documents could only neutralize each other ; but 
there were circumstances in Lavaur ’s conduct which ought to have tlu’OAvn the 
balance in Lally’s favom. Not only was the Jesuit knoAvn to be a bitter hater, 
but also an unscrupulous liar. As if ruined by the capture of Pondicherry, he 
had petitioned the government for a small pension as a means of subsistence, 
and yet he had died worth £60,000, in gold, diamonds, and bills of .exchange. 

The eAridence of such a man was worthless; and yet it was shamelessly paraded 
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could not be maintained: but Mn Pigott, u-ben he found argument imavailina. 
cut the matter short, bv intimating that if Pondicherry “were not delivered the 
presidency ^rould not iuniish money for the pay of the king's troops, or the sub- 
sistence of the French prisoners. As there was no other soimee from which the 
necessary funds could be dra\ni. the coimcii of war had no alternative but to 
yield the point under protest. 

Tho f.'rtify Tlie war which the British and French carried on in India had from the 

Fon.iidierry first bcon truIy a war of extermination. Tlie existence of the two nations there 

ilemoli'hod. •, 

as independent rival powers was deemed impossible, and both therefore saw 
that one or other must perish. Aeeordiagly. when LaPy sailed from France at 
the head ot an expedition wliich anticipated nothing but a series of triumphs, he 
was instructed by liis government to destroy any British maritime possession in 
India that should fall into his hands. These instructions were intercepted, and 
funiished a plausible gi’ound for retaliating the barbarous policy which they 
enjoined. The presidency of Madni-s, therefore, as soon as Pondicherry was 
delivered over to them, issued orders for the demolition of its fortifications. 


They were speedily obeyed, and the citadel and all the other defences were 
converted into heaps of ruins. 

.vnaflun- With the fall of Pondicherr}' the French power in India was to all intents 
Frsndi annihilated: but three place.s of some importance still remained to be reduced 

— tbo settlement of llahe, on the ilalabar coast, and the forts of Gingee 
and Thiagur in the Carnatic, ilahe. situated seven miles south-east of Telii- 
cherry, occupied a height at the mouth of a stream which descends from the 
'Western Ghauts. In its immediate \'icinity are several hills. Two of them. 


Idee itself on the south bank of the stream, were crowned with small forts, but 
its chief defence was Fort St. George. occiip}'ing a larger hill on the other bank 
The only dependencies of Mahe were five small forts situated at some distance 
to the north, and a factor}' at Calicut. In the beginning of Januar}*, 1^61. 
several vessels from England had landed troops at Tellicherry, to be employed 
in the reduction of Mahe ; but as it lies within the limits of the Bombay presi- 
dency, it was necessary to have their authority before attacking it, and this 
authority did not arrive before the beginning of February. The interval wis 
diligently employed by the governor in forming alliances with the neighbouring 
chiefs. Their assistance was absolutely necessary, for the whole European mih- 
tary available for defence did not exceed 100, while their assailants, under Major 
Hector Monro, amounted to 900 European and 700 native troops. Though the 
chiefs had promised liberally, when the push came not a single man appeared . 
and the governor coimted himself fortunate when, instead of being obliged to 
surrender sit discretioii, he efrected a capitulation, which in addition to othei 
advantages secured to the garrison the ftiU honours of war, and their con\ eyanct 
at British expense to the Isle of Bourbon or to Europe. Gingee had been pre 
wously invested by Captain Stephen Smith with eight companies of sepoys. t 
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■vvas coiiiinaiided l\v one of Lally’s officers of the name of j\racgregor, who, on a.d. mu. 
being snminoncd, answered, tliat even if besieged by 100,000 men tlic forts 
could not be reduced in three j-ears. His garrison consisted on]}’’ of 1 50 Euro- 


peans. (iOO sepoys, and 1000 Collerie-s, or natives of the adjoining hills; but he Oai.inroor 
believed the monnlains to be impregnable, and di.splayed a security which 'naaipir!'* 
would not have been justifiable even if they were really so. He piiid the 
penalty, and one of his impregnable forts was scaled and taken by surprise. 

This, however, was only a partial success, for the two strongest forts still held 
out, and had a powerful auxiliary in the deadly nature of the clim.ate, under 
which the .«:epoys. though 1000 had been added to their number, were rapidly 
melting away. ^lacgregor, however, after all his blustering, lost heart, and 
oflered to capitulate. The terms, though somcAvhat extravagant, were readily 
conceded, and on the 5th of April he marched out with all the honours of war. 

Thiagur, which had returned to the French after their alliance with the !Myso- 
reans was broken up, shared the same fate, after a blockade and bombard- 
ment of sixty-five days by >Iajor Preston. Though there was little prospect of 
reducing it cxcejit by famine, the governor ciipitulated, with two months’ pro- 
\'isions still in store; and as if uncoiwcious of the advantages of his position, 
only asked to receive the same treatment as the trooj)S talccn in Pondiclierry, 


The fate of Lally deseiwes to be recorded. His un])opularity in India 'riiorai/! of 
preceded his arnval in France; and though with the consciousness of injured 


innocence he teok the initiative, and brought fonnal accusations against the 

o o 

leadiii" officials to whose negligence and misconduct he attributed the dl.^’o-sUirs 
in which his command had tenninated, he soon found himself put upon his own 
defence. The arrogance of his manner and the intemperance of his language 
had raised up a host of enemies, who a.ssailed him v/ith venomous tongue.s, and 
brought all sorts of railing accusations against him. The.se v/ere received by the 
government with willing ears. The lo.'-s of India, after all the sanguine hope.s 
■A'hich had been entei*tained, had filled the pniblic mind v.dth astoni.shment and 
indignation ; and ministers behoved either to bear the responsibility or transfer 
it from their own to some other shoulders. There was no difficulty in selecting 
the rtetim, and Lally was confined in the Ba.stile. Father Lavaur, the Jesuit, 
■^hom we have seen forming part of a deputation at the surrender of Pondi- 
chern* had returned to France and died. Among hi‘^ papers vrere found two 
documents, the one a fulsome panegAude, the other a defamatory libel on Lally, 
Considered as evidence, the documents could only neutralize each other; but 
diere were circunrstances in Lavaur's conduct which ought to have thrown the 
balance in Lally s favour. Sot only was the Jesuit knov/n to be a bitter hater, 
tut also an unscrupulous liar. As if ruined by the capAure Oj. Pondicherr}, he 
p>etitioned the government for a .small p>en-sion as a means of OTb.-xS’.ence, 
yet he had died worth £00,000, in gold, diamond-s, and bills of exciiange. 
tee evidence of such a man was worthless: and yet it was ^hamelev: 
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l^eforc tlie public, doubtless \vitb the \-iew of exciting antipathy if it could not 
establish guilt. .t\iter lying eighteen months in the Bastile, Lally was confronted 
with his nccusem, but betrayed Ins old hauglity and intractable spirit to such 
a degree a.s not only to cxaspeinte the witnesses, but to prejudice the judge 
appointed to report on the case. Under such circumstances the result could not 
be doubtful. Then, os non*, a trial in despotic France, when political ends were 
to bo gained by a conviction, was a mere mockeiy. After the lapse of other 
eighteen months, the case wa.s lipe for decision, and the parliament of Paris 
were subservient enough to do what the court expected of them. They found 
the accused guilty of ha\'ing betrayed the interests of the king, the state, and 
the Eaj^t India Company, and condemned him to be attainted and beheaded. 
Before the sentence was made known he was taken before the court, degraded 
from his militaiy rank, stiipped of his military ordere, and then removed, not 
to the Bastile, which was now considered too honourable a place for him, but to 
the common criminal jail. When the sentence was read to him he tlrrew up his 
hands to heaven, and exclaimed, “ Is this the reward of forty-five years’ service!” 
and snatching up a pair of compa-sses which la}’ with some maps on a table, he 
made an attempt to pierce his heart. He failed, and was doomed to drink the 
bitter cup to the dregs. That vejy afternoon he was taken out of prison with a 
large gag in his mouth, to prevent him from addressing the spectators, carried 
in a common cart to the Place de Greve, and there beheaded. He was in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. Three men of note — Labom’donnais, Bupleix, and 
Lally — had thus been judicially murdered in order to divert the public hatred 
from the incompetent and corrupt officials of the French East India Company. 
Can it be doubted that an institution which called for such monstrous sacrifices 
more than deseiwed aU the calamities which had fallen upon it? 

In follo^^’ing out the coui'se of events in the Carnatic, we have been led away 
from the not less important events which, during the same period, had oecuired 
in Bengal, and ■were beginning, after the first excitement was over, to unfold 
their true character. 



Masuia Boat, 

TTaed on the coast of Coromandel, more espedaHy at Madras and Pondicherry, for transporting light goodi and p 
" across Pars and through the surf. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Meer Jaffier nabob, and Clive governor of Bengal— Attempt upon it by the Mogul’s son— Hostilities 
with the Dutch— Departure of Clive— His successors, HoKvell and Vansittart— Meer Jaffier deposed, 
and Meer Cossiin appointed nabob — Meer Cossim deposed, and Meer Jaffier reinstated — Xugum* 
ud-Dowlah titular nabob — Clive’s second government — Dewannee of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
granted to the Company. 


LIVE had found it a comparatively easy task to put Sm’ajah a.d, 1 T 57 . 
Dowlali to flight and place Meer J afiier on the musnud. To keep 
liim there, and induce him to govern with wisdom and vigour, 
was a task of greater difBculty. This was partty owing to the 
indifferent character and very moderate abilities of the new 
nabob, but still more to the circumstances in which he was placed. His feUow- Nabobsliip 
conspirators natui’ally expected to share largely in the fi'uits of his success, and 
took offence when the rewards which they received fell short of the extravagant 
value whicli they attached to their services. The distribution of large sums of 
money had been anticipated ; but in the very first days of the government, the 
greater part of what had been found in Surajah Dowlah’s treasury had been 
requhed to meet the first instalments due to the Company, and pay the enor- 
mous sums granted or extorted under the name of presents to their servants. 

Thus, at the outset, when nothing but a liberality approachmg to lavishness 
could have gratified the selfislmess of the nabob's courtiers, and conciliated the 
good-will of the population generally, he was compelled either to practise a 
uiggardliness which made hi m contemptible, or to have recourse to measures of 
extortion which made Mm detested. When pursuing the object of his ambition, 

Meer Jaffier liad readily promised everything that was asked of him. The 
performance was then both distant and conditional, and many things might 
occur before it could either be asked or enforced ; and he had imagined, as Orme 
expressly states,^ that “ his liberalities to individuals, who were the heads of the 
English nation, would relax their strictness in the public terms.” In plainer 
Words, he thought that the large sums which he had given as presents would 
have operated as bribes, and disposed the recipients to overlook defalcations 
where the interests of the Companj^ oMy were concerned. Great, therefore, was 
disappointment, not unmingled with indignation, when he found Clive 
sternly insisting “ on the pa5m.ents of the treaty monies as they became due. 

There was another kind of interference which touched the nabob more nearly, 
and is said to have been regarded by him with abomination. The authority of 
a nabob within his own province was absolute, and Meer J affier, when seated 

* Military Tramactions, vol. ii. page 195. 
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OH the niHSHHcl, -u-as not disposed to relinquish anj of the powers which had 
been exercised hj liis predecessors. He had partialities and hatreds, and did 
not choose that commands in the army, or the administration of the o-ovem- 
ment, should be intrusted to an 3 - but Ms own faromites. He accordingly 
meditated many changes; but when he would have earned them into effect, he 
was mortified above measure to tind that another consent beside his own was 
neces-sary. Some of these changes would have been violations of promises made 
and even swoni to; otheis of them would have been contrary to sound policy: 
and on these and similar groimds Clive did not hesitate to tell him bluntlv that 
he would not permit them. Who then is master? was the qn^ion which the 
nabob put to himself; and from that moment Ms resolution was taken to eman- 
cipate himself fi-om British ascendency. He was careful, however, to do nothing 
which could excite the least suspicion of a change in his feelings ; and therefore, 
while Clive continued at Hoorshedabad, nothing could exceed the deference paid 
to all Ms wishes and opinions, and both the nabob and Ms son lived with him 
on terms of intimacy and familiarity. 

On the 14th of September. 1757, Clive having set out for Calcutta, leawug 
Watts. Hanningham, and Sciafton at Hoorshedabad, to transact the Company s 
affairs, 3Ieer Jaffier lost no time in endeavouring to carry out Ms own views. 
The leading agents in the conspiracy wMch overthrew Suxajah Dowlah were 
Hindoos. Through them cMefly the previous negotiation with Clive and the 
other seiwants of the Company had been carried on; and it was therefore 
probable that through them also their fiitm-e influence in the government would 
be exercised. Keasoning thus, the nabob's flrst object was to curtail, and, if 
possible, extinguish the power of the Hindoos. At the head of them stood 
EoyduUub the dewan With him, therefore, it was proposed to begin, but with 
the greatest caution, for KoyduUub, aware of the feeling with wMch he wa.‘i 
regarded at comrt, not only stood upon his guard, but had obtained fi'om Chve 
a guarantee of personal safety. The flrst step taken against Mm was indirect^ 
and was important only as an indication of what might be expected to follow. 
Eann-amsiog. who. besides being head of the spies, was Eajah of Hidnapore, was 
summoned to hloorshedabad to settle the accounts of Ms district Being consi- 
derably in aireai', and suspicious of what was intended, he did not go m pei'son, 
but sent Ms brother and nephew, who were immediately thrown into pn^ou. 
EoyduUub, witb wbom Eann-amsing bad always been closely connected, believed 
that tMs violent proceeding was the preem-sor of a similar requisition to himself, 
and established connections in different quarters, determined, if necessary, m 
repel force hy force. He was even suspected of having stirred np two rebellions 
— one by Eamramsiog, wbo, on bearing bow Ms brother and nephew had been 
treated, assembled 2000 horse and 5000 foot, with wMeh he threatened to retire 
into the jungles with wMch his country ahormded; and the other hy OgJ^ 
Sing, whom Smujah Dowlah had appointed governor of Pumeah. 
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These revolts, both headed by Hindoos, and presumed to have been insti- a.d. 1-57. 
gated by Eoydullub, drove Meer Jaffier from his course of dissimulation, and 
made him avow his determination to treat Eoydullub as a rebel. A kind of Meer jaffier-s 
open hostilities were accordingly declared; and the dewan, while still continuing RoyMira' 
to hold his office, not only refused to visit the nabob, but assembled a force of 1000 
men to set him at defiance. Through the influence of Clive an apparent recon- 
ciliation was efiected, and an interview took place, at which the nabob and his 
dewan swore ‘'oblivion of former distrusts and futm'e friendship.” Nothing 
could be more false and hollow ; and Eoydullub, while he evinced suspicion b}^ 
keeping his house under pretence of sickness, gave a decided proof of hostility 
by refusing to allow the troops under his own control to take part in the expe- 
dition to Purneah. 

While peace was thus maintained with difficulty in the very centre of Ben- Conspiracy 
gal, the frontiers were assuming a threatening aspect. In Dacca a conspiracy Khan, 
to seize the fort w^as headed by Ammanee Khan, a son of Serferaz Khan, the 



Dacca, the Chock and Hosseinee Delauh.* — F rom Sir C. D’Oyley's Aatiqtiities of Dacca. 


nabob who preceded Ali Verdy ; and though prematurely discovered, was not put 
down without the aid of troops fornished by the Company. In the opposite 
direction, in Behar, a formidable rebellion seemed so imminent that Clive left 
Calcutta and put himself at the head of Ms troops to march dfiectly for Patna. 
The nunour which prevailed was that Eamnarain, to whom a strong suspicion 
of disaffection stiU attached, had formed an alliance with Sujah Dowlah, the 
Nabob of Oude, and that they were preparing to unite their forces wth the 
'dew of marchinsc into Bengal. Another rumom* was, that the elevation of 
"leer J affier to the musnud was disapproved at Delhi, and that an intrigue was 

Tile cJwuk is very ancient, situated in the part sweets, and toys are exposed for sale in it. The 
O' tlie city known as the Old Hekans; it is a square mosque was built in 1676.— Sir C. D’Oyley’s Anti- 

'ihout 200 yards in extent; and fruit, vegetables, quitics of Dacca. 
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on foot to proclaim jMirxa Jlimclee, the infant son of Surajah Dowlah’s l3rother, as 
nabob. Tlii.s latter rumour Avas traced to Meerun, Meer Jaffier’s eldest son, and 
Avith Avhat Avicked intention soon appeared; for on tlie morning of the lOtli 
jS'oATmbei', ]7')7, jNfoorsljedabad aavi.s throArn into consternation b}' the announce- 
ment that a band of rutlian.s, hired by Jleerun, liad broken into the palace of 
..'\Ji "N erdvs AvidoAv, Avliei'e tlie infant Avas living under the charge of his gi-and- 
mother, the AvidoAV of Znindee Ahmed, ajul murdered him. It Avas added that 
both the AvidoAA’.s had .shared the .‘-ame fate. They had only been seized and 
sent off in boats to Dacca, the rumour of their murder liaA'ing been circulated, 
and even their fictitious funeral perfonned, to prcA'ent any attempt that might 
have been made for their rescue, had it been knoAvn that they AA’ere stiU alive. 
The one murder, hoA\*eA-er, AA-as barbarity’ enough to make both the nabob and 
hi.s son generall}’ detested, thougli tlie former declared that he neither sanc- 
tioned it nor kncAV of it till it AA-a.s perjActrated. If credit AA'as giA'en to this 
declaration, it AA*as .surely a dismal reflection for the inhabitants of Bengal that 
the}’ AA-ere already under a goA'crnment Avhich connived at such crimes, and had 
the prospect of being, sooner or later, subjected to the gOA'cmment of the A^ery 
AATetch Avho peiiAetrated them, Happily, hoAA'CA'er, as aa-jII be seen, this prospect 
AA’as never realized. 

On the 2oth of November, 17”>7, CHa’C an-ived AA’ith his troops at Moor- 
shedabad, and on tlie SOtli set out at the liead of 550 Europeans and 1500 
sepoys to join the nabob's arm}’, AA’hich had adA’anced on the expedition to Pur- 
neah, as far as Eajamahal. CUa’c's presence alone sufficed to put doAvn the 
rebellioa In less than a AA’eek after liis arriA’al Ogul Sing AA’as taken prisoner, 
and all the chiefs in league AA'ith him submitted or fled the country. The 
tlireatened rebellion in Beliar still remained ; and the nabob, Avho Avas bent on 
remoA’ing Ramnarain, urged an immediate adA’ance on Patna. CliA’e saAV his 
adA’antage, and refused to moA’e until all the pecuniary claims and stipulatrons 
of the ti'eat}' should be satisfactoril}’ mrnnged. This AA’as impossible Avithout 
the assistance of Roydullub, through Avhose office as deAA’an all money bills and 
patents behoA’ed to pass. The nabob Avas thus in a dilemma. He must either' 
forego the expedition to Patna, or efiect a reconciliation Avitlr Roydullub tmder 
such conditions as Avould not aUoAv him afteru’ards to recede. The latter course, 
AA’hiclr Avas indeed the only rational one, AA’as strongly adA’oeated by Chve. 
Through his mediation, and AA’ith the security of his guarantee, Roydullub, Avho 
bad preAuously refused to quit Sloorshedabad, arrived in the camp, and the 
nabob and dcAvan once more made a solemn renunciation of their suspicions and 
animosities The preliminary obstacle being thus removed, the par-ts of the 
treaty stfli remaining unfulfilled Avere easily arranged. The payment of tAvent} - 
three lacs of rupees, actually due, Avas provided for by order on the treasmy at 
Hoorshedabad for one-half of the amoimt, and by tuncaios or orders, payable as 
the revenues should be realized, by the Phousdar of Hooghly and the Rajahs of 
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Burdwan and Kislmugm*, for the other half. Other nineteen, lacs, payable in a.d. mi. 

April, were seciu’ed by other timcaw.s on the same districts. Patents were also 

executed, empower- 
ing the Company 
to take possession 
of the ceded lands 
south of Calcutta, 
with the authority 
of zemindaiy, but 
subject to a reserved 
annual pajnnent to 
thenabobof 222,958 
rupees. The revenue 
of these lands, like 
that of man}’’ others 

. . . Part or Tni: CiTV or MoonsitHDABAD. — Prom Col, Forrc-st's Views on tbo Oarigo. 

in the promnce, was 

allowed b}' the Mogul govemment to the actual nabob as jaghire, or a pension 
for his expenses. "We shall hear of it again. 

Clive was now ready to accompany the nabob to Patna, but naturally ciivo'B inter 
required to be informed, before starting, as to the precise object of the expedition. of* 
The nabob, seeing it useless to dissemble, avowed his intention to remove Ram- 



narain, and give the govemment to some one of his more immediate dependants. 
Tlie nabob, in foiming this resolution, had overlooked the difficulties which 
uiight be anticipated in executing it. Clive w’as more discerning ; and after 
pointing out the possible alliances which Ramnarain might form, and then raise 
die standard of independence, suggested that it would be better to conciliate 
than to oust him. This su^srestion must have been made under a conviction 
that Ramnarain did not entertain the treasonable designs imputed to liira; but 
nothing could be more distasteful to the nabob, as it both interfered with his 
design of giving the govemment of Behar to his own brother, and would con- 
tribute to strengthen, whereas he was now intent on diminishing, British 
influence. An opinion of Clive, distinctly stated and enforced by sound argu- 
ment, could not, however, be lightly set aside ; and it was therefore arranged, 
after mnch irresolution and tergiversation on the part of the nabob and his 
counsehors, that Clive should write a letter to Ramnarain, inviting an interview 


‘ind assuring him of safetv and favour. Meantime the army contmued ii.s march 
on Patna in three divisions, Clive with his troops leaomg tne van. Sovduliuo 


^th his force of 10,000 men following, and the ntiboo 
briugiag up the rear. By the way letters arrived, ircni P?— - 
patent.^ conSnning Meet Jaffier in the iiabobsimx rr-m n; 
had been delaved merelv because the exhaustea traasury at due: 
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venal. In giTinting titles on the occasion Clive had not been forgotten, for he 
vas informed through the Seits that he had been created a immsuhclar of GOOD 
home, under several pom]ious names. Ratnnarain, as the army advanced, con- 
tinued taking measures for his defence. Clive's letter had not yet reached him ; 
but as soon as he received it he gave proof of the full confidence yhich it 
inspired by complying rvith its invitation, and embarking in his boats on the 
Ganges to pay Clive a visit. He arrived on the 25th of January, and the next 
day proceeded, in company y'ith ilr. "Watts, to vait upon the n.nbob, -srho 
received him with all the honoui'S due to his mnk, vet not refraininn- from 
certain slights indicative of his real feelings. So equivocal, indeed, was his 
conduct, that Clive's suspicions were roused, and Ramnai*ain and EoyduUub, 
who had previously been at variance, resolved to make common cause. 

Mattel's were in this unsatisfactory state when startlinsi intelligence arrived. 
The Xabob of Oude. it was said, had resumed his acrcrressive designs, and was 
about to advance from Lucknow, accompanied by a large body of Maliratta home, 
and the European troops of Law who had been living under his protection at 
Allahabad. Meer Jafiier was filled with alarm, more especially after a Mahratta 
chief arrived to demand twenty-four lacs of rupees as the arreai's of tribute due 
from Bengal. He was now as submissive as he had pre^■iously been disposed to 
be insolent : and in order to conciliate Clive, whose ser^*ices had again become 
indispensable to liim. he fulfilled the obligations which lie had undertaken in 
regard to Ramnarain, by fonnally confimiing him in his office of deputy-governor 
of Behar. Clive was not slow to take advantage of the nabob's altered feelings, 
and requested for the Company a monopoly of all the saltpetre made within his 
dominions. The nabob made many objections, and ultimately consented "with 
crreat reluctance. The terms offered were indeed the highest at wliich the salt- 
petre monopoly had ever been farmed, but he knew that the stipulated rent was 
the utmost he could receive from the Company ; whereas in the case of a native 
rentei', he had an unlimited power of exaction in the shape of presents. On 
obtaining this rather questionable monopoly, Clive proceeded to enforce another 
claim, the justice of which could not be denied. Tlie stipulated monthly pay ot 
his troops in the nabob's service was a lac a month, and though nearly four 
months had already been consumed in the campaign, only two lacs had been 
received. Tlie demand of the arrears, both under this head and othei-s wliich 
had acciunulated, in consequence of the difficulty of realizi n g anything fi’om the 
tuncaws, was not airanged -without difficulty, because the alarms fi'om Oude and 
the Mahrattas having died away, the nabob had returned to his tortuous polici . 
and was again intriguing for the removal of Ramnai-ain. Clive s sagadt} and 
firmness disconcerted his schemes, and Ramnarain remained in possession of 
dignity, wliile the whole army retiu'ned by slow marches towards Moorsheda 
Clive's opinion of Meer Jaffier had undergone considerable modification. 
first commimications Trith him when the conspnacy was planned, had impre..'’ 
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^ were cle.serfcec], tlie shops sliufc, man 3 '- of tlie principal families were preparing 

to send away their effects, and signs of trepidation were everywhere apparent 
Comi^amt Qii inqimiy, he learned that Meernn, who was still more impatient than his 
.'ig.iinst fatlier for the removal of Kamnarain and Eoydullub, had no sooner learned 

Jleoniii. IT I 1 It I I . . 

that the latter was accompanying Clive in his return to the capital, than he 
quitted it with great precipitation, giving out that lie had reason to suspect 
designs against his own life, and had therefore resolved to join his hither. His 
conduct struck terror into the inhabitants, who saw nothing before them but 
the devastation and bloodshed of a new revolution. Clive might well be angry, 
for the charge of treasonable designs was levelled at him as well as Eoydullub, 
and he therefore wrote the nabob, comjilaining in the shaiqiest tenns of Meerun’s 
conduct, and declaring tliat he would no longer remain in Bengal sacrificing 
zeal to distrust. This decided course broug-ht both the nabob and Meerun to 
their senses, and they' both apologized in the most submissive tenns. The nabob, 
even abandoning his sports and intended pilgi’image, hastened home; but Clive, 
still too much oftended to desire an interview, had pre^dously set out for Cal- 
cutta, ordering 2000 of the sepoy's to follow, and the rest, together with aU the 
Em'opeans, to remain at Cossimbazai*. 

iVewformof On the 20th of June, the Company’s ship HarchvicJce an-ived from Eng- 
fOT land, bringing accounts of the an-angements which the dii-ectors had made in 
presidenc}. gQjjgequence of the loss of Calcutta. By' theii* first ai'rangement, made in 
August, 1757, they' committed the government to a select committee of five, 
of whom Clive was to be president; but in the foUovring ISTovember, they 
appointed a council of ten, in which the four senior members were to preside 
alternately each for three months. Intelligence of both arrangements reached 
Calcutta for the first time by the HardioicJce, another vessel, though previously 
despatched Avith the August arrangement, not ha^'ing yet arrived. The direc- 
tors had been legislating in the dark, and far from wisely. A rotatory' govern- 
ment would have been, under any circumstances, a clumsy device, and the 
revolution which had recently taken place, but of which the dii'ectors were not 
cognizant, made it wholly impracticable. In this new and strangely constituted 
council, Clive had no place. It has been said that no slight was intended, as 
the directors had assumed, on what must have appeared good grounds, that he 
had returned to Madras. It would, however, have been at least more courteous 
to have acted on the supposition that circiunstances might have occurred to pre- 
vent his departure, and to have assigned him the place to wliich his past sei - 
vices entitled him. The appointment might have been made conditionally, on his 
being still in Bengal; and hence, even if his previous departure should have 
rendered the appointment ineffectual, it would stiU have been gratify'ing as a 
pubhc testimony to his merit. It is certain that Clive himself felt aggrieved, 
and made no secret of it. 

If Clive was indignant, the new members of council were above ineasuie 
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new witii the »a»nntrv ]»o\vei>". nnist liave intlitile julvanta^e over that conipH- 
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kiirope^^ aecepi the t^lfer von have done me the Ijonour to jnake me, till such 
thne as onr einployens have ajijioijited a in-e^^ident in the visual form. J Ids ivas 
manly a.s well a.s fortunate «lecisjon, for it eventually proved, instead of con- 
tmdicting, to have only anticipated the final wishes of the directors, who no 
^'ooner heard of the victory of Plasscy, than Ihcj’’ abandoned their new-fangled 
I'otatory scheme, and formally ap})ointcd Clive governor of Bengal. 
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T::e Ccn:p.^.ny s :'-i:urs -vrere certainly in a crideal state, and ne^tiirei oil 
Clivc-'s ^vi;.i,-vni and ener^-. Tne snccesses of tiie Freneb. on tiie Corc*niandeI 
coast c.ntid net be cenoeoiei -roni the nabob, and the natural cense-inente 
vrr.e t.;. make him hopeftti that he mi^iic ye: be able to corrv out oil Ms 
favourite sMemes. theuMi it should be in denanoe of Clive and the Comtonv. 
The British tro-ers itt Bengal had als.> sttnerei. a serious diminution bv the 
enpe.iition t<> the Xorthem Circars. In theee eiromnstonees. Clive felt it neces- 
sary t-o slacken ti:e :v:n vrhieh he had hitherto held on the nabobs move- 
ments. and overioek ntany thimrs vrtioh. at a more fit vo unable time, he vrouI.i 
have reremrredly iu:en.i:ete.h As an additional mectns of coneiliadnv Ms g-ood- 
viii. he ir.Mte-i him to Calcutta. His ovn Instalment as govemer furnished 
an arrrorriate oo.r.stcn: ami Meer -Janier. vith oli his tntin. deecemiinr the 
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after having long been in the confidence of Eoj^dnllub, had conceived the idea a.d. irso. 
of elevating himself iipon his ruin. When the tuncaws granted for the pa37ment 
of the treat}’- monies proved unproductive, Nuncomar artfull}’- insinuated that 
the fault laj’- with Eoj’dullub ; and volunteered, that if full authority were given Conspiracy 
him, he would make the amount forthcoming. The ofier was too welcome not SSiub 
to be accepted, and Nuncomar thus became an ostensible agent of the Company, 
while Roydullub lost his interest with them, and could no longer calculate on 
their protection. This change of feeling w’-as soon made known to the nabob 
and his son, who lost no time in turning it to account. Roydullub, aware of the 
extent of his danger, requested leave to retii*e with his family and effects to Cal- 
cutta. Even this was refused him, unless he previously furnished money for the 
pajTuent of the troops, who were clamoin*ing for their arrears. While matters 
were in tliis state, the nabob set out on his Calcutta visit. Only two days 
after he was gone, Meerun surrounded RoyduUub’s house with a body of troops, 
and was preparing to seize his person, when the Company’s agents came to the 
rescue, just in time to save his life, b}’’ sending him ofi“ to Calcutta under escort. 

Meerun, em-aged at the escape of his principal victim, vented his spite on the 
members of his family, and detained them as prisoners, till Warren Hastings, who 
had succeeded Scrafton as the Company’s resident at Moorshedabad, was able to 
send them also to Calcutta. It would be useless to detail the series of intrigues 
which followed, and in which the nabob and his son, still bent on the destruc- 
tion of Roydullub, showed that there were no means too base for them to employ 
in order to accomplish it. 

The nabob, while thus occupied with despicable intrigues, received startling The shazada 
intelligence from the west. Shah Alum, the eldest son of the Mogul emperor, BmIrL'! 
Alumgeer II., and then better known by the title of Shazada, belonging to him 
as heir apparent to the throne, had arrived at Benares in the beginning of 1759, 
at the head of an arm}'- of 8000 men. His father was virtually a prisoner in 
the hands of the vizier Ghazi-u-din, and he himself had only escaped similar 
thraldom by suddenly quitting Delhi. This step appears to have been taken 
with the sanction of his father, who had previously conferred upon him the 
government of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. This sanction, however, was not 
avowed, and hence the shazada appeared in a double character. According to 
one view, he was his father’s representative, and carried all the weight which, 
notwithstanding the low condition to’ which the empire had fallen, was still 
attached to the name of the Mogul. According to another view, he was a 
rebellious son, who had quitted his father’s coui’t without permission, and wms 
engaged in treasonable designs. This double character put it in the power of 
the different governors to adopt the view which was most accordant with their 
inclination or their interest, and hence many stood aloof while others flocked to 
his standard. The most powerful chief who had openly espoused his cause 
Was Mahomed Cooly Khan, the governor of Allahabad ; but it was understood 
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.'igvcGJiMo to their conduct. 1 his mth’M i.s lik(‘ n ol' llowcrii, iiit<'r;i|)f‘r;,(‘(| 

Avith ^vecd■^ nnd Ihoni.s. 1 slial) tlicri.*{ore root out the that tla- I'n'iUifiil 
:uk1 good ry< its God may rc.st in jn'afo niid Know you, w\io 

arc givat, that it i< proper you .‘'lutuld pay a due oleidi<'ii('<; to my i'uuiiiu, 
and make it your Lu^'ine-'-^ to pay your r'-'jr*el‘i to mo liln: a faitlirul r<'j'vaiit, 
which %vill be great and hajijn- for you. It is jiropor you rdfould la- ear/mi.t in 
doing lhu<. when, by tlie blc'-'ing orGi«d, you stand high in my {‘avoiu’, Kitov/ 
thi? mU'-t I'C done." 


X.ll, I'lh'l, 


(/' 0 / ) hi III' 
t-lllUU'l/l 



lusrouv ur ixiha. 


[lA'ov lU. 


\ !r.<" 


Kk* h)um 
>! k'Hiittvuuit 
<>*( INititi 




tu “>8 


tio!!''— ht' \n\‘<tcm'd on for rnfuu. which win; now ncturhy hcv<iV!^cU iuu{ iu hunu-- 
ncut daiiyv'V (,>r being taken. Ihuunurnui nt tu-at eiulenvomwl, to make tVunuU ot' 
botli pavtu'M, Hiul aetuaUy paid a visit to the aiiaxadaV eaui|\ appanaitlv for the 
]>nrpo.se v'f ascertaining' what terms he couhl obtain ftxmi iiim Ultimatelv. 
liowever. on ascertaining tliat t'live had taken the field, he had no doubt that 
he would prove victor, and therefoix' bestirred himself to do away evith the 
suspicions raised i*y his pivvious tampeying with the enemy. His defence x\ as 
Naliant, and ivpcatcd assaults were successfully repulsed, though two bastions 
were at one time carried The ivsnlt, however, was still doubtful wh.en the 
appearance of a detachment which Clive had .sent forwanl under Knsigu Mattlicws 
threw the besiegem into despair, and they abandoned the siege with the utmost 
precipitation The confederates who had joined tb.e sliaxada had been using him 
merely as an iustrument to accomplisli their own ends The ^'abob of t)ade. iu 
particular, though he had been the ehief iimtigator to the invasion, only turned 
it to account by sci/.ing upon .Mlahabad while the goveruorwas alvsent. and th.eu. 
to shake himself free of all ivsponsibility, would not even .allow the shamda to 
.se<'k an as\ him in his territories 'l"ne unhappy prince, thus .almost deserted by 
his followers propo.sed to tlnvw himself on Ihitish pxvtectiont but Clive, who 
.saw how dangeixnis a guest he might pix'Vv'. ivfused to ixveive him As a mem 
act of luuuauicy, however, he sent him a sum of money to ivdieve his p'.vsent 
necessities 

'file nabob’s jv>y at this delivemnee was givat iu proportion to bis feat's and 
he manifested his obligation toCU'o b\ a gmnt NNbieh was egnal in value xe all 
that he had previously bestowed u\vn him. and which was destined to become 
the subject of nuieb uupleasuit disenssiou ifhortly after Clive obtained Ins 
dtguicies from Oelhi, he wivte toduggut ^Seit, to siy " that tlie nabob hadmae.c 
him an omnih of tiie empiio without a jaghiiv." 'fhe answer was that "-the 
nabob never gi'ante^l jaghiivs iu tk'ugnl '. that Crissi was too pool'; but that he 
might have one in I'ebar." Aotbing mere appeals to liave been doxie in the 
matter till the expulsion of the sha/.ada. when the nahob. either xwoheetmg 
Clive’s application or liaNiug been iviuinded of it. deehuvd bis intenthm to use 
every means in his power to obtain an owler ftvm Helhi tlm a jagbam. beeanse. 
as Mr. Hastings expivsses it in a letter to Clive, lie was "'ashamed that yon sKmu 
do so much for him without the pivs'^vet of reaping any advantage te yeu"s''t 
by it.” On a subsequent eeeasiexi. when ll-lr. S%kes was acting temperari ^ ^e., 
Mr. Hastings at IMeorsliedabad, the nabob retnrnevl to the subject, and. atec. 
observing that "be bad fivqnently bad it in bis thoughts but never entetev.^ 
sv'i'iously upon it till now.'"' stated that duggut Seit had thllen upon a i^etheu o. 
obviating all ditlienlties by giving tbr the jaghire "the quic-reud arisu'g t-va ’ 
the land'i ceded to tlie Company to the sonthwatxl of Calcutta.” TMa^ be thorget 
"would lnte’'fere the least with his govertnnent. and stood the eleatx"^t max'Utmi 
te the Company's 
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It is impossible to doubt that the nabob was right Avhen he said tliat the 
quit-rent was the jaghire which would least interfere with his government. In 
fact Juggut Seit. when he suggested it, must have liad a shrewd suspicion that 
no part ol the quit-rent would ever be brought into the ^loorshedabad treasmy. 
The nabob was already owing the Comjiany far more than he Avas able to pay; 
and therefore, had he retained the right to it., it Avould oid}' har^e been to see 
it mentioned as a sum Avhich the Comiiany had retained in their OAvn hands as a 
reduction pro ianio of their debt. To him, therefore, it Avas utterly Avorthless as 
a source of revenue, and he lost, nothing by parting Avith it. The case of the 
Company Avas so A'ery ditVerent, that it is dillicult to \mdcrstand Avhat the nabob 
meant Avhen he s,aid that it was the jaghire which “stood the clearest in relation 
to the Company's affaii-s." On tiic contrary, it Avould be ea.sy to shoAv that the 
transference of the quit-rent to one of their scrA’ants placed them in a far Avorso 
position than before. So long as the quit-rent Avas payable to the nabob, they 
emild ahvays use it as a .set-o(f again.st liim. It Avas of the nature of a security, 
Avhich they could alway.s make availa1.>le for the rejAaj'ment of their adA^ances. 
But the moment it Avas validly tiimsferrcd to Clive, or any other British subject, 
the payment of it could he enforced in the British courts of laAv like aiy other 
debt. Its character Avas thus entirely changed, and its A'alnc as a sccuritj’' Avas 
entii'ely lost On this groiind alone the Company might Avell object to the con- 
A'crsion of the quit-rent into Avhat Avas cjdled Clive’s jaghire. But there Avere 
other considemtions Avhich, Avithoul affecting the legality of the jaghire, shoAved 
it to he at the least unseemly and inexjmdicnt The Company might, Avithout 
aiyloas of dignity, consent to hold tlieir ceded lands under the Nabob of Bengal, 
but Avas it hvir or becoming to set a ucav landlord over their heads, and make 
them the tenants of one of their own .sciwants? It ought ahvays to haAm been 
recollected, that hoAvcA-er great Clive's serAUces might liaAm been, they Avere really 
the services of those Avho liad employed him, and that therefore, if the nabob 
Avas in a position to renounce the quit-rent, the renunciation ought to haA’-e been 
made in the Company’s faAmnr. It deseiwes also to be obser\md, that at the time 
Avhen the jaghire Avas granted the gOAmrnment of Bengal could not be considered 
. as settled. One great I’eA’olution liad ah’eady taken place, and othei’s to all ap- 
pearance could not be distant. Was it not more than probable that ere long 
the country which Avas already virtually ruled by the Company would be actually 
transferred to them? In that case tlie quit-rent Avould necessarily fall. With 
what decency or justice, then, could any one attemj^t during this interval of 
transition to bind it doAvn upon them as a permanent burden, to be made 
efiectual if necessary by a decree of the Court of Chancery? The estimated 
annual value of the jaghire was about £ 30 , 000 . This, at ten years purchase, is 
£ 300 , 000 ; and thus, for the services of less than three years in Bengal, Clive 
had received, in addition to his ordinary pay a,nd emoluments, considerably 
move than £ 500,000 sterling. 
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TJie mrasion of the sWda had scarcely been defeated, when an alarm of an 
unexpected, though not less threatening description arose from a very dilferent 
qnai*ten The Dutch had beheld the British successes in Bengal with einy and 
apprehension. The Trench factoiies had been annihilated. "Was it not possible 
that theirs might shai'e a shnilar fate? It is true that while the British and 
Dutch were at peace, this could hardly happen by open xiolence; but the same 
thing might be accomplished bj* underhand means. The danger to which an 
important branch of the Dutch trade had recently' been exposed by the establish- 
ment of a saltpetre monopoly in faxovr of the English Company, was a case in 
point. Others of a similar nature might be expected to follow, and therefore 
the true policy was to place their settlement on a footing which would command 
respect, or if necessary enforce it. There is some inconsistency in the motives 
by which the Dutch are said to have been actuated According to one account, 
they had refused to recognize the revolution which had given the nabobship of 
Bengal to Meer Jaffier, and, fearing Ms vengeance, determined to prepare a force 
wMch would enable them to defy it. According to another account, they had 
come to an understanding with Meer Jaffier, and with his sanction fitted out an 
armament wHch, arriving at a time when the English Company's troops had been 
diminished by the expedition to the Isoitheni Cncai's, would enable him to shake 
himself fr'ee of the yoke wMch they had imposed npon him. It is impossible to 
decide between tbe eonfrictincr motives thus attributed to the Dutch. Tlie only 
impoi'tant question for Clive, was to decide on the course which ought to be 
pursued when the armament should make its appearance. He had earlr* made 
np Ms mind to repel it at all hazards, thongh he was well aware how difficult it 
wonld be to justify tbe proceeding. When remonstrated with by some of his 
friends on the responsibility he would incm- by opposing the passage of the 
armament of a friendly power up the Ganges, he answered that “ a public man 
may occasionally be called npon to act with a halter round his neck. On this 
principle he was prepared to act, but he was careful at the same time not to omii 
nnv precaution which might, ostensibly at least, place Mm in the right and tlu 


Dutch in tbe wrong. 

Tbe nabob, even if he had given Ms sanction to the Dutch annnmenf. vas 
not prepared to avow it, and Clive therefore had little difiiculty in pioinnri_ 
from him an order to oppose and prevent any foreign troops being bronglit nu- 
Ms country." This order the treaty made with the nabob hound him i'’ ’■' ‘ 

and hence, in opposing the Dutch, he could now assert that he v-v <1 t ^ 
m Ms ovm name, but in tbat of the Bengal government. This v vi aa ' ^ 

point gtined, for it had the efi'ect of deprhing the Dutch of the clianiri- r ■ '■ ■>. i ^ • 
inwMch they desired to appear, and exhibiting them in that ^ 
Accordingly, when their first ship carrving a body of troop- mriu ^ 

obliged to pretend that Tegnpatara was her destined port and t ai. ■ ^ 

driven from it bv stress of weather, she would again leave the J - “ 
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as she liad obtained a supply- of -water and provisions. Clive refused to give any a.d. itco. 
credit to this pretence, and a detachment, composed partly of the nabob’s and 
partly of the Coinjiany's troops, took possession of the fort of Tanna and the 
battery opposite to it, vith orders to search all boats and vessels pa.ssing up the 
river. Thi.s proceeding caUed forth strong remonstrances from the representa- 
tives of the Dutch company at Cliinsurah, but Clive persisted, asserting that he 
was acting in obedience to the nabob's ordens, and in fulfilment of obligations to 
which he was solcmnlv bound bv treaty. 

In October, 1750, the Dutch ai-mament. consisting of six or seven capital stispioioiw 
ships crowded with soldiers, arrived at Fulbi. When the intelligence was veeXmci 
received, !Mcer Jatiier was living in Calcutta a.s Clive’s guest. His evident con- 
fusion left little doubt tliat lie liad been playing a deceitful part; but he made 
light of the matter, and on leaving Calcutta boasted that he would soon chastise 
the insolence and disobedience of the Dutch. How he meant to fulfil this boast 
appeared a few daj's after, when a letter was received from him stating that he 
had granted the Dutch some indulgence in theii- trade, and that “they had 
engaged to leave the river v’ith their ships and troops as soon as the season 
would permit.” The season could never be more favourable for their departure 
than at that very time, and this fact, joined to other suspicious circumstances, 
made it certain that the nabob either had had an understanding with the Dutch 
from the very fii-st, or had been convinced by them that his own tortuous policy 
would be best promoted by allowing them to bring up their troops if they could. 

Clive was thus once more in a dilemma; but as the nabob had not vdthdrawn 
his previous order.s, he was still able to assert that he was acting under them. 

Hence, when the Dutch, deeming themselves ripe for action, sent a kind of mani- a Dutch 

^ mnnlfesto, 

festo, in which they recapitulated their alleged grievances, and vowed vengeance mui ciive’s 
and reprisals if their boats were searched and their passage up the river obstructed, 
he answered in name of the Company, that “ we had given no insult to their 
colours, or attacked or touched their property, or infringed then' privileges; that 
with respect to their bringing troops into Bengal, the nabob knew best how far it 
was incumbent on him to preserve the peace and tranquillity of his country ; 
that their boats had been stopped and seainhed, and the advance of their troops 
oppopd by orders from the vicero}'^, and under the emjieror his master’s colours, 
and by his troops ; that they must therefore apply to him, and that we were 
ready to interpose our friendly offices to mitigate his resentment.” After giving 
this answei’, which under the circumstances may be thought, as he himself 
admits, to have “ savoured somewhat of audacity,” he lost no time in preparing 
to follow out the decisive course which he had resolved to adopt. His means, 
however, were not very adequate. There were only three British ships in the 
river to oppose the Dutch squadi'on of seven. The troops, also, were far fewer 
in number, and instead of being concentrated, were obliged to be arranged in 
two separate detachments — ^the larger one being stationed under Captain Knox 
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^ ;u himui. where the passage of the river coiil-l bo best <.li5pute<I: while the other. 
uji-Ior O'hniel F.-nie, now returtie.l fr-nu the Circars. proeee<Ie<l aorthward to 
lUteiW'pt th’' Outeh tro>ip< '^hould any attempt be made to march them to CMn- 
simih by 

Amid tho-^e propa.rati.KK. what ( lives feehn-s were vdii be best explained 
tn In': own word.-:. •• Wo foo.nd our sentiments a goo.l d.f;d embarrassed, d'jpht- 
v, aodier we .';c:in«l jn'^titioii to our ceuiatry and emplovers in com- 

nK'uenij^ ho-^tiliriv'^ cLraiii't an ally of EnAand. supposing thev should persist in 
pa'-'i-mg the I aitorh < behnv with their sh.ips and tn^^ps. In this sitnatiom we 
anxiotnly wi-h->d th.e 2n xt liotn- wordd bria.g us news of a dedaraiion of 
war witii IloU-in'l: wh.;eh we h.;iil imked some r<:ason to expect by our liist 
advi -O'- trom Etvniau'l E-itumitely. the Dutch themselves removed, ah scruples 
b\- 1 .'in:: th.e ['n't to comm'.nce liostilities. Havdr.c seized a nvonber of the 

* V. " 

grwiu iio.it': a:t'l oth'.r vi.>':e!s lu.lor.ging to the Company, they tore down their 
cohu'.r:. tr.'.mtenxd the sti''rcs to tholr o\m ships, a.nd treate<l their crews as 

prieoners, I[o-:tiIitie' I eing tlni" o^ er.ly ‘koLired. they procee-led up the river. 

n.. . while the three British 

. vessels, under command of 

; Commodore Wilson, fd- 

•? lowed at a short oistance 

■ in their wake. The mders 

- ’• were to pass the Dutch and 

- C ' anchor above the batteries. 

- - .-■Crw--y ^0 py"- Before he had time to exe- 

cute therm the commence- 
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meat of hostilities had 

changed the position, of atiairs and caused the transmission of a new order, ‘‘to 
demand irume»_hate restitution of our ships, subjects, and property, or to hglit. 
sink. burn, anil destroy the Dutch ships on their refusal On the £ed m 
Xovember. when this order was sent, the Dutch landed 700 European and 
about SOO native troops : the verj' next day Commodore Wilson obeyed the 
order, and after an engagement of two hours gained a complete victory. AH 
the vesseD of the Dutch sipnadron struck their fiag except one. vy'hich endea- 
voured to escape, and was also taken. On hearing of the landing, or 
Dutch troops, tlie detachment stationed at Tanna under Captain Knox (fmttt ^ 
it. and mmehed to reinforce that imder Colonel Forde. who had preT'i.m^i:^ 
repulsed an attack made upon him at Chandemagorm and pursued 
with some slaughter to the very barriers of ChinsuraL Having been 
Captain Knox, he was prepaHng to invest it. when he learned that 
troops wHch had been landed from the ships had arrived on the plam Oc 
and been there joined by part of the Chinsiirah garrison. wHch had e u ei 
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vigilnnee. ]t f^aid tlinl he had nol tlion received aniliorily io fight, hut seeing 
fhe advaidageof his position, vroie a note, stating tliat “if he had tlie order in 
council, lie could attack the iJuteh with a fair jirusjiect of destroying them.” 
Clive received i.he 
note while jilaying 

at eanls. and. with- , 

• . ! 

oat ipiuting the ! 

table, answered in > 

pencil. “ih'arPnrde. - .p.-. , if 

liilht them inunedi- ii r-U ^ 

ately. J will .s-end 

you (he ordi'r of "p!'" ~ ' 

council to-morrow.” '• ' 

He obeyed, and wa.s • - “ _ “ i' 

a.s sneces,.,{\il as he 
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His force, consisting ot only o3() Knrojieans and about SOO sepoys, after a 
.sfiort and bloody ongagoment, jait to total nmt an enemy con.si.sting of 700 
Euri>poans. and a .still larger number of native troops. The Hutch, now com- 
pletely humbled, asked .submi.s'sively for terms, and on acknowledging them.selvc.s 
the aggro.ssor.s and agreeing to jiay costs and damago.s, obtained the re.stitution 
of their ships 

The atVair, however, was not 3 'ot over. Meenm, the nabob'.s son, arn'ved in comiitions 
the neighbourhood of Chin.surah at the head of about 7000 hor.se. Aware of the thu Dutch. 
su.spicion.s Avhich attached to hi.s father and himself, a.s having instigated, or at 
lea-st connived at the Hutch exjicdition, he would have endeavoured to wipe 
them ofi’ by the severity of his proceeding.s, had not Clive, after being written 
to in the mo.st supplicating terms, interposed his mediation, and obtained peace 
for the Hutch on the following condition.s: — T'hat the_y .should never negotiate 
war, introduce or enli.st trooji.s, or raise fortifications in the country; that the}' 
should be allowed to keep 1 2.5 European soldier-s, and no more, for the service 
of their factories of Cninsurah, Cossimbazar, and Patna ; and that they should 
forthwith send away all theii’ other troo]is with the ships which had brought 
them. 


The defeat of the Hutch armament was the last service of importance which cavere 

^ ^ BOlvea to 

Clive rendered before be took his departure for England. He had for some time depaitfor 

^ ° . • 1 n 1 England. 

heen preparing for this event, but when he announced it as determined, all classes 
in Bengal concuiTcd in regarding it as a public calamity. Meer Jaffier had often 
winced under his reproofs, and deeply resented his interference as often as he was 
thwarted in some favourite object. He Avas aware, however, that in cases of 
real difficulty he could calculate on receiving effectual assistance fx’om him, and 
he was therefoi'e filled Avith alarm Avhen he thought of the difficulties to which 
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ho might be reduced fitter he was left to Ids otvn resources, and the imcertain 
support of tlie individual who might be called to occupy without being able to 
fill Clive’s place. The shazada was again on the frontier meditating a new in- 
vasion. How would he be able to repel it? Nor was this all. The ascendency 
Avhich the Company had acquired had opened a door to innumerable abuses; and 
the revenues of tlie government, as well as the general prosperity of the popula- 
tion, had been seriously dimini.shed b}^ the preposterous exemptions claimed and 
the gross oppression often practised by the officials of the Company in carrying- 
on trade, and giving permits to others to carry on trade, for their ow indi- 
vidual jirofit. All such abuses Clive had ever shown a willingness to keep 
Avithin bounds. AVould his successor be similarly disposed? and if he were, would 
he be equal to the task? Under the influence of such considerations, Meer Jafiier 
Avould gladly have imrchased Clive’s continued residence in Bengal at almost 
an^^ price. The leading civil servants of the Company were equally urgent in 
pressing him to postpone his departure. Warren Hastings, in particular, ad- 
dressed to him a long letter, in Avliich, while expressing Ins belief that the nabob 
Avas “ both bj’’ interest and inclination heartily attached to the English,” he 
argued that the people about him would use every possible means to alienate 
his aflections, and tliat as he Avas “but of an iiTCSolute and unsettled temper, it 
Avould be impossible for him, after CliA'-e’s absence emboldened them to throw off 
the mask, to hold out against the united influence of so many evil counsellors.” 
Next he reminded him of “the dangers Ave are threatened with from our natural 
enemies tlie French, Avliich, by 3^111* resignation of tlie serAuce, will be doubled 
upon us, and in Avhich it is very probable the nabob Avill stand neuter.” After 
mentioiring a fact confirmatory of this aucav, he adds, " I do not advance this as 
an argument that the nabob is inclinable to the French ; but I think it would 
not be difficult to persuade him that it avouIcI be for his interest to suffer the 
French to come into this country again, botli for the increase of his revenues 
(a Amry preA’-ailing argument) and to balance the power of the English.” The 
last argument is drawn from the state of matters at the Mogul court. “ I know 
not,” he says, “ in what light you may regard the proposal lately made from 
Delhi, or. whether the consideration of the fui-ther advantages that may result 
from a nearer connection Avith that court (in which your intervention appears of 
indispensable necessity) deserve to be throAvn into the scale ; though I must oavb 
it is my opinion that nothing can contribute so much to establish the power of 
the English in this' country on the most solid and lasting foundation as an in- 
terest properly established at that court. 

None of these arguments had sufficient weight to change Clive’s resolution. 
Some of them, indeed, rather tended to confirm it, as they satisfied him that some 
of the most important objects pointed at might be more effectually fecure y 
his presence in England than by his continued residence in Bengal. In^ le 
beginning of 1759 he addressed a letter to the celebrated British mims er 
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\\ ilHaiu Pitt, nf(envj\rJs Earl of Chatham, in Avhicli he unfolded his views as to ad. nan. 
the future oi India. After referring to tlie great revolution Avhich had been 
eftoeted, he goes on to say, " I\Iuclii more may yet in time be done if the Com- 


pany will exert themselves in the manner the importance of their present pos- ciivo’Bvio« 
sc.?sions and future prospects deserves. I have represented to them in the fua^eov 
strongest terms the I'xpediency of sending out, and Icccping up constantl}'-, such 
a force as will enable (hem to embrace the first opportunity of further aggran- 
dizing themselves; and I dare pronounce, from a. thorough knowledge of this 
country’s gOA'ornment, and of the gcniu.s of the people, acquired by two j^ears’ 
application and experiemee, that such an opportunity will soon offer.'’ The 
reigning soul.tahdar, he adds, still “retains Ins attachment to us, and probably 
while he has no other support will continue to do .so ; but Mussulmans are so httle 
iniluenced by gratitude, that should lie cvci think it his interest to break with 
us, the obligations he owes us would prove no restraint.” ^Moreover, “he is 
advanced in yeans, an<l his son is so cruel, worthlc.ss a young fellow, and so 
apparently an enemy to the Engli.sh, that it will be almost unsafe trusting him 
with the succes.sion. So small a body as 2000 Europeans will secure us against 
any apprehensions from either the one or the other ; ‘and, in case of their daring 
to he troublesome, enable the Coiujianj’ to take the sovereignty upon themselves.” 

In tal ^ing this stop there woidd he no opposition on the part of the peoj)le, who 
"would rejoice in .«o happy an exchange as that of a mild for a de.s]:)otic goveni- 
ment;’’ nor on the jiart. of the I^logul, who.se sanction might easily be obtained 
“provided we agrec<l to jiay him the stipulated allotment out of the revenues, 
viz., fifty lacs yearly.” Indeed, adds Clive, “application has been made to me 
from the co\irt of Delhi to take charge of collecting this payment, the person 
intrusted with which is styled the king’s dewan, and is the )iext person both in 
dignity and power to the subah. But this higli office I liave been obliged to 
decline for the preseiit, as T am unwilling to occasion any jealousy on the part 
of the subah ; especially as I see no likelihood of the Company’s providing us 
with a sufficient force to su]iport properl}’ so considerable an employ, and wlaich 
would open a way for our securing the subahsliip to ourselves.” 

An obvious objection to tlm accomplishment of these views could not escape 


the notice of Clive, and he therefore continues thus: “So large a .sovereignty posed em- 

. . . , ploymentof 

may possibl}-' be an object too extensive for a mercantile company; and it is to jtsrevenues 


be feared they arc not of themselves able, without the nation’s assistance, to 
maintain so wide a dominion. I have therefore presumed, sir, to represent this 
matter to you, and submit it to your consideration, whether the execution of a 
design, that may hereafter be carried to still greater lengths, be worthy of the 
government’s taking it in hand. I flatter Inyself I have made it pretty clear to 
you that there wiU be little or no difficulty in obtaining the absolute possession 
of these rich kingdoms ; and that with the Mogul’s own consent, on condition of 
paying him less than a fifth of the revenues thereof.” Dwelling on this argu- 
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meat, ’O'hicli he jvistly believed to be the most potent of all, he continues thu^- 
“ IN'ow I leave yon to judge, whether an income yearly of upwards of £2.000.000 
sterling, with the possession of three provinces abounding in the most valuable 
productions of natime and art, be an object deserving the public attention: and 
whether it be worth the nation’s while to take the proper measures to secure 
such an acquisition — an acquisition which, imder the management of so able and 
disinterested a minister, would prove a source of immense wealth to the king- 
dom. and might in time be appropriated in part as a fund towards diminishiiar 
the heavy load of debt under which we at present labour.'* 

This letter was delivered by Mr. Walsh, who had been Clive’s secretary, and 
was mentioned in it as one who was “a thorough master of the subject," and “able 
to explain the whole design, and the facility with wliicli it maybe executed" 
After some delay he was admitted to an interview with the minister, who spoke 
of the matter darkly, acknowledging that the afiaii- was “ very practicable,” but, 
at the same time, “of a very nice nature,” and left him with the impression that 
the Company would be allorred to do -what, they pleased. The account of thi^ 
interview did not reach Clive till he had sailed for England. The absence of 
any information as to the effect of his letter may have been one of the reasons 
for hastening his departure, but the immediate occasion of it was the disgust piv- 
duced by a letter from the directors. In answer to an address from the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of Calcutta, he did not scruple to say that the Hl-treatmeut 
received in that letter had fully determined him “ in throwing up the service, 
and, in common with Messrs. Holwell, Playdeil, Siunner, and M'Guire. membei> 
of council, he commented upon it in the plainest terms, chai-acterizing the 
diction of it “as most unworth}^ yourselves and us, in whatever relation con- 
sidered, either as masters to servants, or gentlemen to gentlemen.” He would 
have been able, however, to overcome this passing disgust aud remain at iu> 
post, had he not felt convinced that he might be more usefully employed at 
home in awakening the Company to then true interests, and exerting his intlu- 
ence to control the molent factious into which the court of chrectois was at tla^ 


time cVnuded. 

Clive sailed from India on the 25th of February, 1760. Before leaving he 
had secured the appointment of Mr. Yansittart as his successor in thegi'Veia- 
ment, and of Colonel CaUiaud as commander of the army. Tlie latter appoint- 
ment took efiect immediately; but the former, as Mr. ^ausit^art had het-n 
ju-ewously attached to the presidency of Machus, was defen-ed for a tinu> 
and llv. Holwell, by Aui'tue of senioiity, became temporary govenior. Pnnn- 
Ins short teniue of office Mi*. Holwell laboured hard, and was suLve5.dul xn c-'d- 
ffincing his colleagues that another revolution in Bengal was necessaxy. i 
whenl^Ir. Yansittart anived in July to assume the goveimment. die wi...- 
scheme was laid before bun. Meer Jaffier was to be pemuaded. or li^ ne'-oyo'.' 
forced into a resignation of all executive authority, and to le-t .v-.tidied . 
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merely nomiiml sovereignty, Avliile tlie reality was to be exercised by Meer Cos- 
sim, his son-in-law. l\[r. Vansittart, as a .stranger, was naturally disposed to be 
guided by the Ioc.'il cxj^ericnce of his council, and on their representations, much 
more than his own independent convictions, concurred in the proposed revolu- 
tion. JBefore proceeding to explain its natui-e and results, it will be necessary 
to turn for a little to some important inilitaiy operations. 


A.u. irco 


Calliaud had arrived from liladras with a reinforcement of troops, toward Tiiosimzaa, 
the end of November, 17u0. As the reappearance of the .sliazada on the fron- 
tier had spread general alarm, he set out for Stoonshedabad with 350 Europeans, 

1000 sepoys, and six j)ieec.s of cannon. He was there joined by 15,000 horse 
and twenty-five pieces of cannon, under the command of j^Ieerun, and proceeded 
in the direction of Patna. During the march, intelligence arrived tl}at the 
Emperor Alumgeer II., during the confusion produced by a new invasion of the 
Abdallees, had been murdered by his vizier, Ghazi-u-din, and consequent!}^ that 
tlie shazada laid become the legal pos.se.ssor of the imperial throne. His former 
title was therefore exchanged for tliat of Shah Alum, and it was now impossible 
to resist him on tlic same grounds as formerly. He co\ild no longer be regai’ded 
as a fugitive from liis father's court, but as invested with all the rights of the 
Mogul. The empire, however, was completely dismembered, and tlie different 
nabobs and govcriioi's, thougli still to .some degree overawed by the name, con- 
tinued to jmrsue .any course which seemed most conducive to their o^vn interest, 
as if totally unaffected by the change in .succession which liad takeji place. 

The only individual of political im])ortance who espoused the cause of the 
new emperor w.as the Nabob of Oude. He had been invested with the office of 
vizier of the empire, and behoved at least to make some show of espousing his 
cause. He did it, however, with so much lukewarmness, that Shah Alum 
vas little benefited, and soon found his j-e.sources totally inadequate to any 
great enterprise. He wa.s able, with some difficulty, to make his appeai'ance once 
more before Patna. Eamnarain, the governor, whose fidelity to Meer Jaffier 
liad been suspected during the previous attack, .seemed now to be animated 
vatli a superabundant zeal, and, contnai'y to the express injunctions of Calliaud, 
who had Avarned him ag<ainst risking an engagement till he himself should 
an-ive, marched out, in the hope of gaining glory, and only sustained a disgrace- 
ful defeat. Patna itself Avould probably have ffillen had not Calliaud hastened ^^opera- 
forward, and completely repaired the disaster. The emperor in his flight reached p^tnafms- 
the town of Behar, and there took the bold step of marching directly into Bengal, caiiiaud. 
Calliaud, thus left behind, no sooner became aware of his movements, than he 
hastened back as fast as the perverse delays of Meerun ivould allow, and by the 
aid of boats, which carried his infantry rapidly down the Canges, whfle the 
horse foUoAved by land, came up with the enemy on the 7th of March. The 
emperor, thus brought to bay, dexterously avoided an engagement y stri cing 
into a mountainous tract; and, after many hardships, made his appearance on 
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the plains only thirty miles west of Moorshedabad. Had he executed his plan 
with the same boldness mth which he had conceived it, he might have made a 
successful dash at the capital, and even taken Meer Jaffier himself prisoner. But 
he lingered till Calliaud, who had been following on his track, was again within 
reach of him. Thus frustrated in his object, he profited by the obstructions 
which Calliaud experienced from the refusal of the nabob to fm-nish him witli 
cavalry, and retraced his stejis to Patna. Here he was joined by M. Law, with 
his French party; and though repulsed in two assaults, vms preparing for a 
third, which promised to be successful, when the arrival of a detachment sent 
forward by Calliaud, under Captain Knox, proved the death-blow to all liis 
hopes. This officer, who had made a fl}dng march, remarkable for its rapidity, 
arrived unseen by the enemy, took them by surprise, and compelled them pre- 
cipitately to raise the siege. 

The only chief who now remained zealous in Shah Alum’s service was tlm 
governor of Purneah, who had collected an army and was on the march to join 
him. Calliaud, accompanied as before by Meerun, set out from Bajamahal to 
give him battle ; and while on the march received intelligence that it had been 
fought and won by Captain Knox. This gallant officer having been ordered to 
harass the enemy’s rear, crossed from Patna to the other side of the Gange.s 
with only 200 Europeans, a battalion of sepoys, and about 300 horse. He liad 
determined to surprise the enemy’s camp during the night, but missed his way, 
and when morning dawned, found himself in presence of a force of 12,000. Being 
nearly surrounded, he could scarcely have made his escape. Hor did he attempt 
it. With his mere handful of troops, he boldly risked the encounter, and after 
a conflict of six hours pi’oved victorious. The governor of Purneah, tlius unable 
to cope with a small detachment, had no inclination to face the main army under 
Calliaud and Meerun; who, following up the pursuit, overtook him and cap- 
tured his heavy baggage and artillery. In the hope of gaining the large trea- 
sures which he was reported to have with him, he was still pursued, though the 
rains had set in with unusual violence. This pu.'suit proved fatal to lileerim. 
After it had continued four days, his tent was struck by lightning on tlic 2d of 
July, 1760.' It contained, beside himself, a story-teller, and a servant employed 
in patting his feet. They all perished. Meerun, who by his crimes had merited 
this aAvful end, left none to regi'et liim; but to prevent the confusion and ])io- 
liable disbanding of his army, the fatality was concealed for several days, and 
Calliaud succeeded in reaching Patna in safety. 

When Meerun’s death became known at Moorsliedabad, the troojis bmo. 
out in mutiny, and .surrounding the palace threatened the nabob with instant 
death, if he did not immediately satisfy their arrears of pay. His treasury v as 
empty, and peace was only restored by the interposition of iMeer Uos.im, uj 
nabob’s son-in-law, who advanced a present sum of tlireo lacs of 
became security for the payment of die rest of tlie arrears within a .‘^peei h'. 
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time. Meer Cossim, in granting this assistance, had stipulated that he should a d. it6o 

be regarded as the next in succession to the nahobship. At this very time he 

was aspiring to the possession of it without waiting for succession: and when 
sounded on the subject by Mr. Holwell, had signified his readiness in a manner Scheme to 
which ought to have satisfied that gentleman how unworthy he was of the least Serfmi' 
countenance. His proposal was to seat himself on the musnud, by causina- his T 
father-in-law to be assassinated. Mr. Holwell says that -‘he expressed much 
astonishment and abhorrence at the overture,” and distinctly told Meer Cossim 
that unless he dropped all mention, as well as every intention and attempt of 
the measure he had intimated, the conference must end there.” Meer Cossim, 
so far from being abashed, could not even understand Mr. HolweU’s scruples, 
which only made him fear that he “ was not so much his friend as he hoped 
and expected.” Strange to say, the negotiation with this would-be assassin was 
still continued, and issued in a formal treaty, by which Meer Jafiier was to be 
stripped of everything but the name of sovereign, and Meer Cossim was forth- 
with to be invested with the whole executive authority. On the part of the 
Company, it was stipulated that the sum due to them should be paid, that the 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong should be assigned to them 
for the maintenance of a sufficient force in Bengal, and that five lacs of rupees 
should be given as a present for the war in the Carnatic. 

The pretexts for this treaty were the contempt and detestation which Meer Corrupt 
Jaffier had provoked by his misgovernment, his inability to contend with the pioyea. 
clifiiculties with which he was surrounded, and the state of the Company’s 
finances, which made it absolutely necessary that their existing claims on the 
government should be satisfied, and those which could not fail to arise in future 
be secured beforehand by some material guarantee. When all these things are 
admitted, the gross injustice and impolicy of the new revolution are still mani- 
fest. Whatever the demerits of Meer Jaffier might be, they could scarcely be 
greater than those of the man who, though bound to him by the closest affinity, 
would have carved a way to the throne by assassinating him. The pecuniary 
difiiculties could not be diminished by the substitution of a new nabob, -who 
brought no new resources of his own, nor could the general confusion of the 
government be diminished by abrupt revolutionary changes. Besides, the Com- 
pany stood bound by solemn treaty to maintain Meer Jafiier on the throne, and 
there could not be a greater breach of faith than the arbitrary determination to 
depose him. But it is unnecessary to examine the ostensible pretexts for this 
dishonourable and iniquitous proceeding, since the real motive, though carefulty 
Concealed at the time, was soon disclosed, and proved that the leaders in the 
new revolution, while pleading public principle, had only been consulting theii 
‘ivarice. On the very night when the agreement with Meer Cossim was signed, 
be made a tender of twenty lacs of rupees to the members of the select com- 
mittee. They were not refused ; but it was deemed decent to decline acceptance 
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of comitiy were settled, and the finances were flonrislnn!:. 
They miglit have waited long for such a period; and as Meer Cossim seemed in 
'dSsedtd to I’onew his oflfer, they refreshed his memory, and demanded payment, 

pensioned. Of the uioney thus shamefully extorted, £80,Q00 went into tlie pocket of Mr. 
HolweU. Mr. Yansittaid, after refusing to concur in tlie demand of payment, 
surmounted his scruples, and accepted £58,000 as his share. 

All these arrangements had been made witliout the knowledge of 3Iecr 
J affier, who became acquainted with them for the fimt time when a deputation 
of the council of Calcutta waited upon him, for the piu'po.se of conferring with 
him general!}’- upon matters of government. ]\Ir. Vansittart, who headed tlie 
deputation, laboured to impress the nabob witli the abuses of his administration, 
and having thus wrung from him an expression of his willingness to be guided 
by the advice of his English friends, suggested the propriety of employing some 
one among “ the nabob's children” to set affans in order. The old nabob wa.s 
thus gradually led to confess that old age and grief for the death of Meenm 
had incapacitated him for struggling with difficulties, and that none of his rela- 
tions seemed so capable as Meer Cossim of giving him aid. The point wliich 
had all along been cunningly aimed at, was now gained ; and it was propo.sed 
that Meer Cossim should be sent for. This proposal, and the haste witli whicli 
it was urged, aroused the nabob’s suspicions, and he withdrew, complaining ot 
fatigue. It was expected that the business would be resumed next day; but as 
the nabob made no communication, the deputies threw oft’ the inask. and sent 
a letter acquainting him that all their measures were taken, and tliat Colonel 
CaUiaud was ready to execute them if necessary by force. The information 
threw him into a transport of rage, and he complained bitterly of the treachery 
of which he had been the dupe. Ultimately disdainmg to accept of a nominal 
sovereignt}!-, or to trust his life in the hands of a son-in-law, of who.se blood- 
thii'sty character he was too well awai'e, he accepted of the pension oflered to 
him, and took up his residence in Calcutta. 

hinioiicy It was impossible that a transaction marked by so much duplicity and nipn- 
fruttsoftws tice could prosper. The inhabitants, indeed, looked on with comparative imlii- 
taus..ction. masters Avhich, if it promised little amelioration of their 

condition, could scarcely make it wome than it was. The first bitter iriuts vtae 
reaped in Calcutta itself, where the council became divided into two parties— *!"' 
one cordially appiwdng, and the other decidedly condemning the revoiutioti 
which had been effected. To the former, of course, belonged tho.se whc'C p« eti- 
niary circumstances had been givatly improved by it; while the other '. 

not indeed exclusively, but mainly of those who, not having been meiu '■ 
the select committee, did not share in the extorted money, an.l e-‘'d' 
quently boast of being actuated by pure and di.sintcrestcd motivto ^ bvru u. 
Mr. Vinsittart not furnished too good a handle for the ^ 

party, there were circumstances in his nomination which made it anytiunir 
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acceptable. He had been broiigld from a (JUfmviil, preiiifh-ne^y, mimI wan (,l 
viewed by several members of th(j eomieil as un intn((i.!i', who, wKJioiil, niiy 
better qnalifieation tlian the recomirieiifiatjon ol'^'livo;, had hrol^on hi upon (Jie 
rotation wliich must, sooner or later, have ],nt I, hem in po;;';e;;>:!o)i of (Jie hiohe;-,(/ 
object of their ambition. Tlm.s at the* v*;ry time when the miiie(dh;d i-.tate of 
Meer Jalner's government was Ijeld a .sidlieient (o'otiti'I for deth/oo//i/( /dm, tl/e 
conncil chamber of Calcutta was it-elf tite of iirnmoiiioir- dijyaacjo/ie mid 
violent di.^sensions. The governor from the very iir-.t lia/j a I, me /oajoi'it;/, m/d 
was ere bmg left in a minority ly Uio di-:rfd'-.e/i of hi;-, iirht'Uj,u{ imj/p'// (/*/^;, 
They iiad signed the remonstrance v/hi'm Clive /hew //;, led'o//- }//; ru'iio'i, me/ h/ 
whidi liv cjmpkinvd in no measured form-, of the fanyoa;//- e;/;{y/ove/| h/ f/;e 
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A.D. 1701. in liis camp. A friendly understanding was easily formed, and they retuvnoil 
together to Patna. Here, Meer Co,ssim, after betraying gi-eat jealonsy of tlie 
connection which the Company had thus formed, was induced to acknow- 
Sh;ihAiiim ledge Shah Alum as emperor, and received formal investiture from him of tlie 
provinces of Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa, on an engagement to pay an annual 
revenue of twenty- four lacs of rupees. Shah Alum shortly after took ]ii.s 
departure for the west, intending to endeavour to obtain possession of his capital. 
Carnac escorted him to tlie confines of Behar, and, on parting, received a new 
offer of the dewannee for the Company. 

’mcw cof Cossim being thus relieved from ail apprehension of a foreign invader, 

Hmi'Hgov- was able to give his undivided attention to domestic affairs, and dispkn’-ed abun- 

uniroejit, , „ . i i r> i • i i 

dance of vigour, though of a more than questionable description. The greatest 
difficulty of his predecessor had been an empty treasury. It was this which 
kept his army constantly in a state of mutiny, and furnished tlie council of Cal- 
cutta with the only plausible ground for deposing liim. Meer Cossiin’s first 
object therefore was to supply himself with money, both to meet present denuuKls 
and supply funds for future emergencies. With this view he was rigid in calling 
the collectors and farmers of the public revenue to account. When balances 
were due, he was undoubtedly entitled to exact tliem, but the mere wealth of 
the parties was often held to be sufficient evidence of their guilt, and large 
sums were extorted by cruelty and terror. Gf all tlie subordinate govcrnor.s 
none was supposed to have accumulated so much wealth as the Hindoo Ram- 
narain; and Meei' Cossim, who hated liim as cordially as Meer Jaffier had done, 


was determined at once to gratify his hatred and his avarice by destroying him. 
It was necessary, Iiowever, to proceed with caution. Ramnaraiu had obtained 
■a guarantee of his personal .safety from Clive, and had subsequently rendered 
impoitant .service by re.sisting the attempts of Shah Alum and his confedcratc.s 
to obtain a permanent footing in the province. He was thus under the sjieciul 
protection of the Company, and seemed consequently secure from direct personal 
violence. Still he was liable to account. Meer Co.ssim called upon him to do 


Qimri'ol Wi to 
li.iiiiii.wiin. 


;o, and was met by delays and evasions. This was just as he had anticijiated , 
tnd he had little difiieulty in making out a plausilile case of complaint to the 
governor and council of Calcutta. How could lie carry on the government, and 
low, moreover, could lie di.sclnirge the obligations be bad undertaken to the 
[lomjiaiiy, if, through their interference, one of the largest coliector.s of th*' 
■evenue was emboldened to witlibold jiayment, and even .set him at defiance. 
Unfortunately tlie civil and military authorities took oppo.site view.s on the 
!cct. Major Carnac and Colonel Coote, who had sujier.sedcd him on hi.s airn’a 
from I^Iadras, believed that Meer CAssim, in calling for accounts was mere > 
employing a subterfuge to further hi.s designs on Ranmarain’s lifts I hey 
too good grounds for this belief; for they were not only aware oi' the na 
anxiety to get the Hindoo into ins power, but liad been on’ered large bn .e.-, •» 
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connive at it. Mr. Yansittart, on tlie oilier lianrl, ficcing noiliing ]jut wliiil, vv/i/i 
reasonable in Meer Cossim’s demand, insi.sted iliat every laciJiiy Hlionid 
given bim. Coote and Carnac still refusing to abandon tbc coui'se wliieli (Jiey 
liad taken, and wliicli they held to be the only one consistent with honour mid 
eql^it3^ a violent quarrel en.sued; and Mr. Vansittart, with tlie sanction of a, 
majority’ of his council, took the extraordinary step of recalling both tliese 
officei-s to Calcutta. The remainder of the plot was easily carried out, Itani- 
narain, deprived of the protection which had been solemnly piledged to him, was 
seized by his remorseless enemj^ pillaged, and thrown into jirison. 

If Mr. Yausittarts object in thus .shamefully .sacrificing Jiamnarain, was to 
bind Meer Cossim to British intere.sts, the result must have miserably disap- 
pointed him. A quai-rel of a much more seriou.s nature irnrnediaVdy arose, Mr, 
Ellis, a A-ioIent and aiTogant man, had been appointed head-fa/d/u’ at i^atna, and 
acted, from the first day he entered upon office, a,s if Ids object had been not i// 
conciliate, but to exasperate the native government. His folly soon produwJ 
its proper fruits; and Meer Co.ssim, .stung to the quick by repe-'fr/al insults y/lneh 
disgraced bim in the eyes of his subjects, began to rneditd/j ro'/cngc, 'Jbe 
abuse? practised tmder the name of private trade had long b%n a eohjfjct of 
hitter ccimplaint. ileer Jafner had not been a montb on the rnusnud v/hen he 
lemonstrated against the loss .sustained by t.he public jovenue by eJai;n?> of 
exemption frx'in custom on the part of European officials of the f/nnpny, or 
natives professing to be authorized by them, 'ihe trade of tioe ^Xmr/any v.r/i 


m\. 
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justice on bis side, and did not di-a^ an exaggerated pictui’e when, in a letter 
adcb-essed to tbe governor, in Mai-cb, 1762, be said, “From tbe factory of Cal- 
cutta to Cossimbazar, Patna, and Dacca, ab tbe English cbiefe, vitb then 
gomastaks, officers, and agents in eveiy district of tbe government, act as col- 
lectors, renters, and magistrates, and setting up tbe Companj^’s colonrs, alloir 
no poTver to my officers. And besides this, tbe gomastaks and other, seivants 
in every district, in every market and railage, cany on a trade in oil, fisb, 
strarv, bamboos, rice, paddj*, betel- nut, and other tbiugs; and eveijman vitli 
a Company’s dustuk in bis band regards himself as not less than the Com- 
panj’-.” This statement is fully borne out by ilr. Hastings, vrho, in a letter to 
Mr. Vansittart, dated only a month later, describes tbe erdl complained of as 
“a grievance rrhicb calls loudlj' for redi'ess; and wiU, unless duly attended to, 
render ineffectual anj* endeavom’s to create a ffim and lasting barmonj^ betTreen 
tbe nabob and tbe Company.” 

Tbe course rrhicb ought to have been pm-sued is obraous. The private trade 
of tbe Company’s sei-vants ought to have been absolute!}' interdicted, or at all 
events subjected to such regulations as would at once protect the revenue and 
tbe native trader. But by whom were these regulations to be made? Tbe 
members of council in Calcutta were themselves tbe worst offender, and 
having tbe power of legislation in then* bands, were determined that, happen 
what might, they would never allow it to be used for tbe puipose of cm'tailing 
then* emoluments. Mr. Vansittart, feeling himself powerless, was not bold 
enough to lay the axe to tbe root of the evil, and proposed, as a compromise, 
that tbe trade should be open to tbe Company’s servants as before, but subject 
to tbe payment of tbe regular duties. After much keen debate, be obtained, or 
thought he had obtained, full powers fi-om the coimcil to make an amicable settle- 
ment. With this mew he had an interview with the nabob, and obtained Ins 
reluctant consent to an arrangement by which, to prevent tlie inconvenience of 
repeated stoppages, tbe goods of tbe Company’s servants engaged in private 
trade were to pay a duty of nine per cent, on tbe prime cost in one slump sum 
This was far less than was exacted from the native tradeis, and Mr. ansittart 
retiu'ned, in tbe belief that if he had erred in any part of the bargain, it v as 
onl}' in having exacted too favourable teims for the Company’s servants. It 
must hence have been -with some surprise and indig-nation that, when the tenns 
were diwilged, he foxmd them bitterly assailed by all tbe members of his 
council except Mr. Hastings. At a full meeting of council, specially called to 
consider tbe subject, ten members voted that the private trade of tbe Compan} s 
sei-vants was like the public trade of their masters, duty free, and that tbe onl\ 
article on which they ought to pay anything, and that more from courtey 
than legal obHgation, was a duty of 2| per cent, on salt. Hot satisfied wi > 
passing the disgraceful resolution, they caused it to be forthwith notified to le 

nabob. 
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It is probable that the nabob, though he expressed disappointment at this a.d. itgs. 

notification, n-as not dissatisfied with it. He saw that the giievances 

of which he complained could not be eflectuall}’^ remedied by the arrangement Jr<=or cossim 
concluded with .Air. Ahinsittart, and he was therefore not umvilling that the fnianaL'S 
whole question should once more bo thrown open. He was thus at libert3’- 
take the course which seemed to liim most expedient. As the servants of the 
Company, backed b^' the council at Calcutta, insisted on trading free, he would 
no longer offer anj- opposition, but on the contrary would extend the privilege 
to all clas,ses of the population, b^' announcing that in future no duties whatever 
would be levied on the inland trade. He had repeatedly threatened to take 
this step, but it wa.s so obvious!}' destructive of one of the main sources of the 
public revenue, that it was taken for granted he would never carry it into 
effect. Great then was the di.sappointment and consternation at Calcutta when 
it Avas known that tlic private trade monopoly under which so many fortunes 
had been made, and so much extortion ]>ractised, was cut up bj’’ the roots. The 
council showed on tins occasion that there was no amount of extravagance and 
iniquity which the}* Avcrc not i)repared to commit. No fewer than eight of the 
members, under the false and hypocritical pretext that the interests of their 
employers would bo injurioirsl}* affected, recorded it as their opinion that the 
, nabob was bound to exact duties from his own subjects and leave the Com- 
pany's servants fi-eo. Mr, A^ansittart and ^Ir. Hastings again stood alone in 
resisting this monstrous decision. After adopting it, they actually sent a 
deputation to the nabob in the hope of being able to persuade or terrify him 
into acquiescence. But the quarrel was now irreconcilable, and nothing but the 
sword could decide it. 

AATiile the deputies, ^Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, were vainly endeavoiu’ing 
to accompbsh the object of their extraordinary mission, some boats loaded with 
arms for the British troops at Patna were stopped by native officers. The 
deputies demanded their instant release, but the nabob positively refused unless 
Mr. Ellis was remoA'cd from his office as head-factor, or the troops of Avhich in 
that capacity he had the control were withdrawn. This step was followed by 
another still more decided. AVhen the deputies proposed to depart, Mr. Hay 
was told that he must remain as an hostage for the safety of some of the nabob’s 
servants who had been imprisoned at Calcutta. It was vain to dream any 
longer of amicable accommodation, and both sides began to prepare for open 
war. The rashness of Mr. Ellis precipitated the event. He had for some time 
been alarming the presidency with accounts of the dangers with which he con- 
ceived himself to be surrounded, and urging them to invest him with discretion- 
J^ry powers, in order that he might be able to act on any emergency without 
■ waiting for specific instructions from Calcutta. His request was unfortunately 
granted,- and he no sooner learned the reception which the deputies had met 
with, than regarding it as an open declaration of war, he ordered out the 
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troops, and by a sudden onset made himself master of the town of Patna. The 
citadel, liowever, stood out ; and the troops, wlio had tied on the first surpli'Je, 
Iiaving returned, regained tlie town almost as ea.sily as they had lost it. It 
was now the turn of tlie British to act on the defensive, and they retired to 
tlieir factor}" for that pui'pose. After a short resistance, they found their 
position untenable, and betaking themselves to boats, hastened up the Ganges 
towai’ds Chuprah. Here tlie commander of the district attacked tliem, and 
tliey were obliged to suiTender. The factory of Cossimbazar was taken and 
plundered at tlie same time ; and all who had been taken at both places were 
sent off pi’isoners to the strong fort of Monghii’, When Sir. Ellis attacked 
Patna Mr. Amyatt had only begun to journey homeward A party sent after 
him by the nabob endeavoured to detain him. Re resisted, and in the scuifie 
wliich ensued lost his life. 

As soon as iiostilities were thus commenced, the presidency, as if they were 
absolute lords of the' country, issued a proclamation on the 7th of July, 1768, 
deposing Meer Cossim, and replacing Meer Jafiier on the musnud. The old 
nabob Jiad continued to reside in Calcutta, and though now more unfitted 
than ever for government, by age and disease, had ambition enough to aspire 
to it. As a matter of course he accepted whatever conditions were proposed 
to him, and undertook in particular to re-establish the monopoly of private 
trade in favour of the Company’s seiwants, by allowing then' goods to pass duty 
free, wJfile those of the natives were heavily burdened. These proceedings 
placed Mr, Vansittart in a very awkward predicament, but he attached his sig- 
nature to all the documents, subject, liowever, to the salvo, that he did it without 
prejudice to his foi-mer declarations and opinions. The Company’s army, consist- 
ing of 750 Europeans, togetlier with a considerable number of sepoys and native 
cavalry, liad previously started, under the command of Major Adams, from the 
neighbourhood of Chandemagore, and proceeded northward to Augadeep, not 
far from Cutwah, where they were joined by Meer Jafiier, now on tlie way 
to resume possession of the capital. Meer Cossim, determined not to }deld it 
without a struggle, had tlirown up entrenchments, and occupied them witli an 
anny, fomidable not only from its numbei’s, but from containing a considei- 
able number of sepoys, regularly trained in European discipline, and commanded 
by an European adventurer of the name of Sumroo, who was of Swiss origin, 
and had been a sergeant in the French army. After a short but decisne 
action, fought on the 24'th of July, Meer Cossim ’s entrenchments were stoimed. 
and Moorshedabad was entered vuthout opposition. Tlie victors, after a shoit 
delay, continued their march up the banlcs of the Hooghly, and on reaching 
Sooty, on the 2d of August, found the enemy encamjied on the plain of Gheiia i, 
and prepared to offer battle. It was much more keenly contested tlimi befoie. 
luit, after a conflict of four hours, atone time with doubtful issue, British \ a oui 
again prevailed, and gained a complete victory. 
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Meor Cos.sini, Me liis troop.s were thus fighting, had kept aloof from AD.noa. 
danger ithiu the fort of j\ronghir, venting his rage and gratifying his savage 
nature by several atrocious murders. Among his victims were Ramnarain, who 
!.ad never been released irom the prison to which he was consigned when Mr. Defeat of 
Vansittart shamefully abandoned him, and two members of the famous banking Ssim. 
family of the Seits. As if thc.-^e murders liad inspired him with courage, he 
made bold to quit his fort and joined his arm 3 ^ wliich had now taken up a 
strong po.sition at Oudanulla or Oondwnh Nullah, a strong fort situated near tlie 
i igl)t bank of tlic Oange.s eight miles soutli of Rajamahal. Meer Cossim is said 
to liave had 60,000 men within tlie entrenchment, wliich was defended by 100 
pieces of cannon. The British barely mustered in all 3000, and yet with these 
succeeded in both ca]ituring tlic fort and storming the entrenchment. After 
this defeat Meer Co.'^'^im s temporary courage forsook him, and lie hastened hack 
to Monghir, followed by the wreck of his arm}'. The Briti.sh pursued, invested 
the fort, and after a short siege compelled, or, as it has been alleged, bribed it 
to surrender. jMccr Co.'^sim had previou.sly placed himself beyond the reach of 
danger, and was residing at Patna when he learned that Monghir had fallen. 

He had for some time been meditating a liornd mas.sacre; for Major Adams, 
vheii advancing upon that fort, had received a letter from him, in which, 
after an ominous allusion to his prisoners, he concluded tlius: “Exult not upon 
the succc.s.s which you have gained, merely by treachery and night assaults, 
in two or three placo.s over a few jemidars sent by me. By the will of God 
you shall .cee in what manner tliis shall be revenged and retaliated.” The only 
answer that could be returned was to denounce liis brutality, and threaten 
it vdth sitrnal veimeance. He cared not, for the fall of Monghir had made 
him desperate, and he i.ssued the inhuman order to butcher all the prisoners. 

It was at once executed to the very letter by Sumroo, wlio, by his own hand Mass.-icre at 

_ Patna 

and that of liis emissaries, slauglitered every one of the prisoners except Dr. 

Fullarton, whose professional services had caused Meer Cossim to except him. 

The number of Englishmen thus murdered in cold blood exceeded 200. Among 
them were j\Ir. Ellis, who almost merited his fate, and Mr. Hay, a member of 
council, and the fellow- deputy of Mr. Amyatt on the absurd mission about 


private trade. 

Meer Cossim, aware that he had placed himself beyond the pale of mercy, 
did not await the arrival of the British at Patna, but hastened to cross the 
Caramuassa, which formed part of the boundary between Behai and the terri 
tnries of the Nabob of Oude. The garrison be left made a spirited ut 
unavailing defence, and the town was taken by storm on the 6th of November. 
Though there was now little hope of overtaking the blood-stamed fugitive le 

pmsuitTOs contimrea; .-.-a British ^ 

the banfa of the Cavamnnsea fa order- to rraloh the raohoos of Meer Oossna jho 

had assumed .a more formidable appearance than ever in coaseqxrenee . „ 
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f..rm<v] n jiimirion whh tiui F.mp.-ror .Sbili Aliim .in,! Snjali DoTrlali. tlie Tabob 
"f trho. n.-’ liaa bf-an nlr■^■uh- mcnr.ional. had boan appointed his vkier. 

Wlion ho orr‘.-^/-I fli,- riv.-r thay n-.-i-o h,oHi at AJIahabad pr.nparin<i &r an 
frcpi-diti-m n‘^-nir.:-r. Biinilohaind. TIioy r.-'coirod him ndfcli all the re.«pecfc due to 
hi.^ rank a.- nal ol., and pr->mi;^-'*d him tlitdr a.‘«iKtance to reeorer the pronnce-s 
iif'i.i n hii’h lio 1 •■! "d liim.''’*-!! a.* n;(''-‘t nnj'i.‘''rly enpeihrd. To .slioar that he 
not, r.r.do.va-rvirop of r.heir a.-'j.arance. he vidnnteered to head the enpeditfon 
ayiin.'-t Randohaind voir.li in.^ onm troop~. and n'ae =o .snocr;5.=fiil that lii.q nenr 
I'onf'-di-rati-.'-' n'.-r : in'ipr.'-.*-'''^! nnth a faTonralile opinion of his can.se. and 
decLai'i-d rhi-ir di-t.-iTiiinarion ro, nnire as .soon as the sea.son -ironld admit in a 


C'.mmcn ir.v.a 
Th.i' pr.;.*- 
ami.o tni-re 1 - 
no n'rtid'.r, nn 


.n'lm of Br-n'j,-nl. 

idem’}-. nor.ndtli.^-Tandin'p tl'.e .‘•■nece.=--=e.s \rbicli had attended their 
•y no mt-ar..'^ freit from appnd’.enfdon. ifeer Jafner'.? name earned 
til it. and they found rhenn^'dfi^s inrolred in a ■vrar Trliich mere 


distani.'i; made d.;fni'nlt and ertpien.’-ire. and trhich, if peimitted to .spread, might 
''O'om erctend^ ov-n* the cre.arer part of T'orrliein. Indiii. Tliey vrrzre therefore 
"ntr.-nt-di' nr'gen* fliat ilajor Carmut ntliO) Iiad again lieen appointed to the chief 
er,rnmand. -^iioidd at once a.'--=nrne tlie a'2grt'e^~ire. or at all events maintain the 
advanced pc'^ition vdiicli haii been r.dcen np. Unfndnnately. it seemed to him 


imnracticfiM.i zo d<j either. HLs troops v'ere disa&oted TIict tlion'ilit that 
their pretdon.s <:<'n'icr:.« liad not Iieen. .‘^iifncienrh" remarded. and bad been zrorked 
upon hj}' ( 3 mi.‘-'=arie.s of tlie enemy, mho .■^•ncceeded in convincing not a fern that 
the mo«t effectnal irar of bettering* tlieir circnm.stance.s mould be by clianging 
ma.<tei*s. De.'^e.rtiiin. accordingly became alarmingly freq^nent; and mhen the 
enemy Iiegan to advance. Camac. afraid to rkk the encounter, retired npon 
Patna. The enemy follomed, in h.ope of interpo.sing hetmeen him and thetomn; 
and mhen the}' failed, came up b.oldly in front of the mnlls nnder mhickhe mas 
encamped, and offered liini liattle. BTomever inimilling he might be, it ma.s 
.scarcely in hi.s pomer to decline it. On the morning of the IStli of ^lay: the 
enemy commenced mith a cannonade, and under cover of it made a general attack: 
mhicb ma-s kept up mith gi*eat .spirit, and mas not finally repulsed tfil evening 
b.egan to clo.se. The British, thus far victorious, mere unable to derive any advan- 
tao'e from tlieir vii'torv • mbile tb.e enemv. in.'^fead of retiring, kept hovering aTjout. 


matching an opportunity to repeat their attack: 

During the continuance of this unsatisfactory state of matta’ 5 , negotiations 
mei*e repeatedly attempted. Camac. as a preliminary, demanded the defivay 
of 2 Ieer Co.s.sim and Sumroo. The vizier not only refused, but demandedthe 
ces.sion of the mhole province of Behar. Betmeen parties entertaming su 
opposite viems, there could he no agreement, and yet the .semblance of n^' 
tiating mas kept np for several meelcs. Tlie only thing gained mas time, am 
this mas of considerable importance, for in the inuerval uhe difficulty of ma' ^ ^ 
in'j* an ai’mv in the field had sreatly increased j and the emperor and ks 
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K.c...nin:. „r otl..,.-. g„o,l fail!,, l.etvayod a ^villingne., lo teat a a 

«p va aly. II,.. o,„, 

^^,tll III,. Lampaliy. I( l„.,.a„„. i„ ,,,,,1;., „ 

ov,.,l«r,.. I,..|,„v ||„. ,.„„r,.,l,.,„,v 

III,. M?.,,.,.. wl,.,. ala,.„„.,i |,„. (|„, Ki|;,|,. „|. ]|j, Uivcatened by a 

HiTOig .i..in..|„„..n( wliu.l, f, I,,„1 listened off to 

(ioumk! (lu'jn. 


CJ 


Maj.n- c'at nno Avns MU’iav.lod l>y .Majtn- il.'ctor d^ronvo, who arrived Avith a Monro 


, , — » - W4 1 I, 

mnhMvrn^-nt whi.di ho hr.Av^U hy son IVoin ]3ninhny. He found the mutinous “L 
spiiit which had oripjilod liis- |>rodoo<-x‘-(ir s <)|n‘r;itioji,s slil) pi-evalent. On tlie 
Aoi\ d:n oi hl'^ nnivjil, a wholo I'nllnlioii of sonovs sot olV w-ii.h -.vn-ic 


d’ sopoys sot oir w-itli their arms and 
aivoutivm. nts (o j..iji tho omany. A l.tvdy of (r.mps sent in pursuit, came upon 
thorn W-Iiilo a^lo.'p, and hrou-ht (lionv hack ns prisoners. It was absolutely neces- 
mry P> jnnk- an oxamj.lo, and Monro was dotonnijied that it should be of a kind 
sutlunoju !o strike ierr..r. llavin.i; piok.-d ..nt twenty-four who were understood 
to bo (he jno 4 erijuinnl of (ho mulinoors. ho brought them before a court-martial 
of uativt' oiii.a-r-' wlio bumd thorn guilty, and sentenced them to any kind of 
deatli (lie oommandor shmdd appoint Ife immediately ordered that four of 
them should bo blown away from guns When they were tied up for this pur- 
pose. four gn.madiore who had boon oondomned, ste])ped forward and rccpiested 
that, as (hoy had alway.s liad (lu‘ ]x>s{ of honour, they should be the first to 
suiVer. i his (‘xtraordinary jireoedenec was allowed them. After the}'' had 
suffered, the .sopoy.s iutimat<‘d through tlieir European oflieer.s that they would 
not allow any moi',» to bo executed. iMonro wa.s not to be thus deterred. After nn finnniss^ 
loading the liehbpieces Avith grajie, and placing them at inteiwals in the line of umu'iv"”^ 
Eurojioans, he m-dered (he sejtoy.s to groxmd their arms, intimating that, on the 
least syinjitom of refusal, he Avould order the artillery to fire upon them. They 
Were comjdetely overaAved, and looked on Avithout a murmur, Avhile sixteen more 
were blown from the guns. Four remained, but Avith no intention to respite 
them, for they Avere immediately sent off to another cantonment, AAdiere, from 
the frequency of desei'tion from it, it appeared that the example of an execution 
was ])articularly re(iuired. 

The mutinous sjnj'it being thus quelled, !Monro brought the troops out of 
cantonments as soon ns the cessation of the rains permitted, and on the 15th of 
Beptembor commenced his march Avestward at the head of an army consisting of His yiaoiy 
857 Eurojjeans, 5207 sepoy.s, and 91 S natWe caAmlry, in all 7072 men, Avith 
tAventy field-pieces. After encountering some resistance at the passage of the 
Sone, AA-here some breastAAmrlcs had been throAAm iqi, and suffering considerable 
annoyance from caAOilry Avhich hung on his line of march, he arriA''ed on the 22d 
of October at the toAvn and foif of Buxar, situated on the right bank of the 
Ganges, nearly equidistant betAAmen Patna and Benares. Here the Vizier Sujah 
Howlah and Meer Cossim Avere occupying an entrenched camp, with an army 
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estimated various^ from 10,000 to 60,000 men. “Their position, having the 
Ganges on the left and Buxar in tlie rear, was strong, hut confident in their 
numbers tliey disdained to act on the defensive, and on the morning of the 2Scl 
were seen advancing to the attack. Monro’s intention to surprise the camp 
during the previous night had been frustrated by the failme of .the spies whom 
he had sent out to return with the necessary information, and he had now no 
option but to fight in open day on ground which the enemy had chosen. The 
battle lasted three hours, and appears to have been stoutly contested, for even 
after the enemy saw themselves defeated they retired slowly instead of breaking 
into a tumultuous flight. Their greatest loss was sustained at the crossing of a 
stream, over which there was a bridge of boats. The vizier seeing the Britisli 
in close pursuit ordered the bridge to be broken down. About 2000 of his 
troops thus left behind were drowned or slain. This order to destroy the bridge 
was, in the opinion of Major Monro, the best piece of generalship which Sujah 
Dowlah showed that day. But for it, he said, “ I would either have taken or 
drowned his whole arm}'’ in the Caramnassa, and come up with his treasure and 
jewels, and Cossim Ali Khan’s jewels, which, I was informed, amounted to be- 
tween £2,000,000 and £3,000,000.” Besides the 2000 who perished at the bridge, 
the enemy lost other 2000 in the field of battle, together with 1 SO pieces of 
cannon. The British loss was also severe, amounting in killed and wounded to 
8 IT, or rather more than a ninth of then whole force. 

The victory of Buxar was immediately followed by overtures of peace both 
from the emperor and Sujah Dowlali. The former, indeed, was .so far reduced 
in his fortunes that he scarcely ventured to assume the character of an inde- 
pendent prince, and ofl’ered to submit to any terms that might be dictated to 
him. The only return he asked was protection against his own vizier, who, lie 
complained, was treating liim as a state prisoner. The British commander 
having no authority to treat, wrote to Calcutta for instructions, but so deter- 
mined was the emperor to escape from the thraldom in which he was held, that 
in the interval before the instractions anived lie kept close to the British army, 
and every night encamped for safety as near them as he could. At last, when 
a favourable answer arrived from Calcutta, the protection which he had pimu- 
ously enjoyed on mere sufferance was regularly granted, and he "was recognized 
as no longer the enemy but the ally of the Company. 

Sujah Dowlah wms equally anxious for the cessation of hostilities, and offeied 
to piu’chase it b}^ papng twentj^-five lacs of rupees as the expenses of the 
twenty-five lacs to the army, and eight lacs to the commander. One indis- 
pensable reqiusite was still wanting — the delivery of Meer Cossim and Sumioo. 
To this Sujah Dowlah still refused his assent. He seemed to be infhiencet m 
his refusal by a feehng of honour, and yet this could hardly be, for at this aci} 
time, Meer Cossim, so far from being ti’eated witli the hospitality due to a gncst. 
was suffering the gi-eatest indignity, and had almost been reduced to bt‘ggai\ 
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)y extortion nncl the violent seizure oC his treasures In regard to Sumroo, 
scruples ol lionour were not even pretended. TJie reason assigned for not 
delivering liiin Avas. tl)at bci}ig at tlie liead of the battalions of sepoys he was his 
awn master, and would resist any attempt to make him a prisoner. The true 
reason was ditlerent. Sumroo, on linding that Meer Co.ssim was no longer able 
to be his paymaster, had abandoned him, and was now with his sepoys enlisted 
in the vizier’s service. Lie was, therefore, unwilling to part Avith him. At 
length, however, on liiuling that the deliA'ery of him Avas still insisted on as an 
indi.sjiensable preliminary to tlie conclusion of a treaty, he cndeaAmured to effect 
a singular oompromi‘?e by proi)Osing that, instead of being deliA'ered up, he 
diouid be av-assinated. The plan Ava.s to give an entertainment, and murder 
him in the miil^t of its festivities. To make sure of the right man, deputies 
from .the Englisli camp Avho knew Sumroo’s person Avcrc to be present and 
witne.ss the death. It is almost tmnecc.‘?sary to say that the proposed compro- 
mise Avas at once rojected, and the negotiation Avas broken off. 

At the commenccnicnt of the negotiation, the British anny had advanced to 
Benares. On its termination it resumed its march in the direction of Allahabad. 
At the .'^amo lime a .strong dctaclnnent was sent into the territories of Oude proper, 
and succeeded in effect- 
ing the capture of 
LucknoAv, the caj^ital. 

Another enterprise un- ^ “ 

dertaken by the main 
army Ava.s le.ss success- 
ful 'I’he stronsc fort 

O 

of Clnmar, or Chunar- 
ghur, situated on the 
right bank of the 
Ganges, lay so near the 
line of march that it 
Aras deemed imprudent 
to leave it behind in the enemy’s possession. Its site was a sandstone rock, 
rising iiljrapOy from the river to the height of 104 feet, and continuing to 
ascend tiU it reached the height of 140 feet The whole area, inclosed hy 
a rampart, measured 750 yai'ds in length by 300 in breadth. It was suppose 
that, notwithstanding the strength of its position and its fortifications i 
might he canied by a night attack. The attempt was made and faded; but 
the place was subsequently carried after a regular breach had been effected 
A still more important success was obtained by the capture of Allahabad, 
which, though strongly fortified, made only a feeble resistace. The emperm. 
still excluded from Delhi, immediately took up his residence m Allaiaba 
which, Avith a considerable tract of surrounding country, had been gu^anteed 
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to him by a irealy wliich iho presidency had concluded with him in name of 
the Conpiany. 'J'his wis only a first instalment of a much more extensive 
guarantee, for he was ultimately to be ])ut in possession of the Avhole terri- 
tories of Snjah IJowlah, his late virAer, with whom ho was now openly at war. 
a’he presidency, however, had, in giving this guarantee, undertaken more than 
their superiors would allow them to perform, and the part of the treaty relating 
to the other territories was destined, as will bo seen, to become a dead letter. 

During these transactions, another event, fraught with more important con- 
sequences, had taken place. Meer Jaflier, after his restoration to the nmsniul^ 
had acconpianied the army, and remained the reluctant spectator of a war which 
ho would willingly have terminated by a cession of territory or any other sacri- 
fice. His trcasuiy was as empt^y as ever, and in addition to war expenses at the 
rate of five lacs a month, he had not only heavy arrears to the Company to 
discharge, but was pestered by their servants with indefinite demands of com- 
pensation for I0.SSCS. In his eagerness to resume a throne wliich it, would have 
been his wisdom to decline, he liad agreed to tliis so-called compensation, which 
consisted for the most part of imaginary claims of damage for the stoppage of 
jirivato trade. This compensation, when he agreed to it, was estimated at ten 
lacs, but continued mounting up, till at last it exceeded more than five times 
the original estimate. In the hope of more readily obtaining payment, the 
council brought the old nabob down to Calcutta, where the constant irritation 
in which he was kept brought on a serious illness. It proved fatal; for, after 
langui.shing a few weeks, he ivas with difliculty removed to Moorshedabad, and 
died there in the beginning of February, 1705. 

The question of succession remained to bo settled, and was immediately 
t,akcn up by the presidency, who, having the power of nomination completely 
in their hands, saw many reasons for proceeding without delay to exercise it. 
The only individuals who could be regarded as rival claimants were Meer 
Janicr’a eldest surviving son, Nujum-ud-Dowlah, and a grandson by his eldest 
son Meorun. Both of them were illegitimate, and therefore without any valid 
legal title. Had they been legitimate, the better title was in Nujuin-ud-Powlali 
according to the Mahometan law, which, iirstoad of continuing the succession by 
rej)rescn( alien, always [irefens a .surviving son to a grandson. In another rc, sped 
Nujum-ud-Dowlah wa.s preferable. He was about twenty, while Mcenms son 
was onl}' a boy of about six years of ago. This difference, indeed, was of little 
consequence, as the nabob was in future to bo a mere puppet, while all powoi- 
was to centre in the Company. Such being the real object, something mighf 
have been gained by appointing a nabob who was incapable of acting from 
nonage. This, however, was counterbalanced by a serious disadvantage. An 
infant nabob could hardly bo supposed capable of making presents, and }ct it 
may bo affirmed, without any breach of charity, that on those present.s t a> 
nulxib-makcrs of Calcutta were far more intent than on the interests of tlm”’ 
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oniployci-s. The fact, is uiuleninl.le ; for at {lie very time when Mi-. Spencer, wlio a d. ir« 

had .suceooded ^’a^si{,{ari, a.s governor, and hi.s council shared among tliem 

so-eaDcd pr.‘<ents fo {lie amount of for raising Nujum-nd-Dowlah tosormacon- 

Ihe mnsmid. new covenants interdicting the servants of the Comiaany from re- ‘comply^° 
cciving presvnls had been sent ont hy tlic court of directors, and were lying 
unexocntcd on (he cunneii (able. Private trade also had been interdicted; hut 
in rognnl (o it (he authority of the dircetons was in like manner defied, and the 
new nabob was cxprc.ssly takmi boniifl to leave the private trade on its old 
footing. In (be other arrangements, the inicrc.sts of the Company not running 
counter to those of (heir servants wiu'c more carcfull3' attended to, and the 
whole ]iowor.s of government., civil and militaiy, were transferred to them. They 
were to undertake the whole tlefenee.of the conntiy, cmplo^dng for that purpose 
(ho revenues of the assigned districts of Burdwan, I^Iidnapore, and Chittagong, 
together with five lacs of rupees to he paid inonthl}' by the nabob from other 
som-ce.s; and were to have a complete control over the wliole cimi administration ' 

ly means of a depnt v nahoh, or naih suhah, whom the nabob bound himself to 
appoint hv (heir advice, and not. to di.smi.ss without their .sanction. This deputy, 
inve.sted with the whole executive authority*, wn.s in fact tlie real nabob. 
Nujum-ud-Dowlah, aware of this, was cxtrcmolj' anxious to appoint Nuncomar, 
a Hindoo, whom wo have alrcad\' seen supplanting )ii.s jiatron Bojulullub b}^ a 
scrio.s of inlriguo.s. He had posses.sed and abused the confidence of Meer Jaffier, 
and acquired an unboutidetl innuonce over Hujum-ud-Dowlah, whom he hoped 
to emplov as tlie in.slrnmcnt of hi.s vilhiijn* ; but the presidencj’, thoroughlj’- 
acquainted with hi.s character, refused to ratify his appointment, and succeeded 
in .securing it for ^[ahomed Reza Khan, who was in every respect far better 
entitled to it. 


The leading cventsS which took place after Clive’s departure from India having ciive’s re- 
heen traced, it will now be jjcccssmy to follow him to England, and attend to England, 
the transactions in which he was tlicrc taking a prominent part. The time 
of lii-s arrival was most opportune for his fame. Disaster liad eveiywhere been 
follondng the British arms, and India was the only quarter in wliich the national 
pride could find any gratification. His achievements there were consequently 
magnified e^’en beyond their deserts, and all classes vied in doing him honour. 

He was not indisposed to turn this tide of favour to account, hut an attack of 
illness so severe that "for twelve months,” to use his own language, ‘‘it was 
difiicult to pronounce whether he was to live or die,” frustrated many of his 
intentions, and even deprived him of a part of the reward which he thought due 
to hi.s merit. In a letter to Major Carnac he says, " If health had not deserted 
me on my first arrival in England, in all probability I had been an English peer, 
instead of an Irish one, with the promise of a red riband. I know I could have 
bought the title (which is usual), but that I was above, and the honours I have 
obtained are free and voluntary. My wishes may hereafter be accomplished. 
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Tlu> <iu:ilif!o;uion av;is thou XaOO. ;uu1 he employed £100,000 in this very dis- 
ereditnhlo maiueuMc. Ihe ellu'r party, hacked hy tlic llnle niinistiy, to which 
Clive was <»p]M>setl. were eipially nnsernpnlous. and scenes of tlie most scandalons 
nalure w.av exhil<!ted. Ax (he. meetings <.f the general courts of proprietors 
(.'lives ]^arty had so deeiilcd a majority that he considered the victory as gained. 
He had entirely mi-^valenlated. yiillivan, supported hy all the influence of 
government, and hy the gnsit- hody of jwoprietor.s. who had c.stahlishcd an influ- 
ence with the exivting director.-, and were eagerly waiting for the fulfilment of 
promi'^es which had hcen made to (hem. carried his list hy a triumphant 
majority. 

('live, heing tints defeat«'d in a contest iti which he ought never to have 
engaged, wa- not 1,-ft Imtg in donltf as to (he cnnr.se which his opponents 
meant to pm>ne due ot the fir.-l uses which (hey made of their victory was to 
transmit ordt-rs to the Ih-ngal jnesitleney to .stop all further payments on 
account of Lord ( 'live'.s ja.ghirc. and furnish an ncconnl. f)f all the pa 3 *mcnts pre- 
vi(msly made. 'J'lunv wn- nnicli indecent ha.ste atul vindictivene.ss in this pro- 
ceeding: hm wiiat clsc was to he expected from the victors in a contest in tvhich 
tlie comhatants tm hoth side- had from (he fin-t .shown that tliey were not to be 
restniincd hv anv ordinnrv seniph's'’ Clive felt, or afl'cclajd to feel astoni-slnnent 
at the harsh Jneasnre dealt out (o him hv (lie direct or.s, and immediatel.y took the 
onl\' remedy whi<’h seemed open to him. hy instituting a suit in Chanceiy. It 
would he ]iainfnl to dwell on (he jirooecding.s, and fortunately* it is not neccs- 
s.ary. as the merits of the ca.se were, never jndicialh* investigated, and it was 
taken out of court hy a compromise. The intelligence of the ma.ssacrc at Patna, 
of the violent dissensions in the council :it Calcutta, and of the commencement 
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<if a war, of wliicli it wtis inpiossilile to foretell the issue, ]mt a sudden end to 
all the petty .srpiahhlings among- the directors, and was followed by* a loud and 
genend call for Clive's return to India. As he had founded tlie British empire 
there, so he was regarded as tlic only man capable of saving it from the destruc- 
tion with which it was threatened. Clive had it now in Ins power to make 
his own terms; and, though he cannot he charged with taking an undue ad- 
vantage of his position, he ccrtainly^ .showed his determination not to yield a 
single point which he deemed of importance. 

The fir.st fpiestion which called for settlement was that of the jaghire. The 
general court of projirietors would at once have set it at rest, by’" deciding it 
entirely in liis favour; but lie thought it unbecoming to dispose of a graA^e 
(piestion of law by^ a resolution proposed and canded in a moment of excitement, 
iind lie therefore begged delay, that he might be able to submit a proposal rvliich D™on 
he tmsted would lead to an amicable adiu.stment. The question of appointment reappoint 
was not settled without a keen and even doubtiul contest. JNo lewer than loui 
general courts were held on the subject. The two first were principally occu- 
pied with preliminary matters. At the third the subject was brought foimally 
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under disciissiou by a motion tliat the nomination of 2ilr. Spenca* as froreinor 
of Bengal should be referred back to the court of directoi-s for their re-consider- 
ation. The object of the motion, of comse. was to cancel the nomination, and 
thus prepare the way for Lord Clive 's appointmeni But, after a warm debate, 
it was lost by a majority of ISf to Idl. The Clive party, thus defeated, pre- 
pai'ed tor a new struggle by a wholesale manufocture of votes; and at a subse- 
quent meeting, held on the 12th of March, 1764, carried the following resolu- 
tion: — “ That it was the desii'e of the geneml court that Lord Clive be requested 
to take upon him the station of president of Bengal and the command of the 
Compaaiy s military forces, upon his arri\'al at that presidency.’’ 

The dil'ectors having no alternative but to make an appointment which they 
would most willingly have resisted, contented themselves with instraeting their 
secretary to send Clive a letter inclosing a eoq\v of the aljove resolution, and 
informing him- of their readiness to provide for his passage in the manner that 
might be most convenient for him. His answer was equally laconic. "T have 
received your letter inclosing copy of the last resolution of the genaal court I 
must desire you ^vill return the directors my thanks for their oucrs of preparing 
every convenience for my j>assage.” "While such feelings existed, cordial co-ope- 
i-ation was impossible: and therefore Clive was right when, at a subsequent 
general court held on tlie 21st of March, he declined to declare liis acceptance 
of the appointment till the issue of the approacliing election of directors was 
known. He made no seci'et of his motives. It vras his qvositive detemination 
not again to enter the service of the Company wliile Mr. Sullivan filed the 
chair, for it would be in vain for him to exeiL himself as he ought in the ofice 
of scovernor a,nd commauder-in-chief of theii- forces, if his measures were to be 
thwarted and condemned at home, as tliey quobably would be, by a court oi 
directors, under the influence of a chaiiman, whose conduct upon many occasions 
had evinced his iguoraiiee of East India afl:cii's, and who was also known to 
be bis personal and inveterate enemy.” The election whidi was thus to deeiue 
the whole matter proved favomable to Clive s supporters. Both the chamnan 
and deputy were his friends ; and Sullivan was rim so dosely, that he carried his 
seat in the direction by only a single vote AH obstades were now removcu, 
and Clive's acceptance was immediately dedared. The lawsuit as to the jug- 
hii'e was also arranged in terms of a compromise which Clive himself proposec.. 
and bv wliich the Company engaged to pviy him the quit -rent for ten years 
duriim: his life, if he should not live so long. What was to become of it ;mc. 
wards does not appear to have been openly declared, but the undeismaam^ 
was, that the Company, who had previously firmed out the lands mcludea 
the ja^hme at £100,000, wliile their quit-rent fell short of £SO,000, were, m t a 

event of Clives death, to be absolute proprietor _ . , 

At the time of Clives reappointment, afliiiis in Bengal were undersi.oo.i to 
B^ve fallen into such disorder, that it would be necessary tO maite 1" i 
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almost absolute. His own suggestion was, tliat lie slioukl be intrusted with "a, a.i> iroi, 
dispensing power in tlie civil and political aflains,” tliat is, as he himself oxjdains ' 
it, “that whensoever I may think proper to take any resolution entirely njKin 
myself, that re.solution is to take place.*’ The directors did not confer these Im'fZ! 
absolute powers, at least in the form in which he asked them; but they did 
what was almost equivalent to it, by making him the head of a select committee, 
consisting, besides himself, of four individuals, appointed on his recommendation, 
and made so far independent of the council, as to bo empowered to act wlienevor 
they judged proper without consulting it. Two of the members of tiio com- 
mittee, ^le.'ssr.s. Sumner and Sykc.s, accompanied Clive from England; thcotliers. 

General Carnac and ^^Ir. Vcrelst, were already in India. Amonir other aiTaiKm- 
inenls to which an understanding was come, the most important related to the 
private trade, and to the receiving of presents. In Fchruary, I7G1', while the 
old directors were still in office, the}’- had taken up the former subject and dis- 
posed of it greatly to their credit, by the following passage in their general 
letter to ilie Bengal pre.ddency: — “One grand source of tlic di.sputc.s, misunder- 
standings, ami difficulties, which liavc occtirrerl with the country government, 
appears evidently to have taken its rise from the unwarrantable and licentions 
manner of cniTying on the private trade by tlic Compatiy’.s servants, their 
goraa.st:iks, agents, and others, to the prejudice of tlic .subali, both with resjiect 
to his authority and the revenues justly due to liim; tlic diverting and taking 
from his natural subject^, tlic trade in the inland part of the country, to 
whicli neither we, nor any other jiersons whatsoever dependent upon u.s, or 
under our protection, have an}' manner of riglit. In order, therefore, to remedy 
all these di.'Order.<, v.-e do hereby porsitiveiy order and direct, that, from the 
receipt of thi.s .letter, a final and effectual end be fortlivrith p»ut to the inland 
trade in salt, bietel-nut, tobacco, and all other article.s wliaisoever, produced 
and consumed in the country.'* Tills interdict on p^rivate trade fully »p;- 
p, roved by Clive who, in a letter addressed to the directors, 27th April, IJOf, 
thus expre.-ed himself: — “Strict and impartial justice .should ever be obsen/ed; 
hut let that justice come from o'orselves. Tlie trade, therefore, of .salt, betel, and 
toha^^r-r, havin- be-'-n one cause of the pre.=ent disputes, I liop.e these articles 
U to the T.m.ob, and your servants absol-ttely forbid to m 

therxL T]n= avid be .striking at the root of the ea-ilA rnfoxtunately, t.e^s 
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governor and council of Fort William, to regulate tins important point in sueli 
a manner as m.a}- prevent all further disputes hetv-een the suhah and ,the Com- 
pany.” In consequence of this recommendation, the previous orders of the 
directors Avcre modified, and it ivas left to the governor and council, after 
“consulting the nabob, to form a proper and equitable plan for carrying on 
the inland trade.” On the subject of presents the orders of the director Avere 
more peremptory’', and new covenants, dated May, 1761, were sent out to be 
executed .by all servants, civil and military, of the Company, binding them to 
pa.y to the Company all presents received from natives, if the amount exceeded 
4000 rupees, and not to accept of any’- present exceeding 1000 rupees ui vjilue 
vdthout the consent of the presidency’-. 

Clive sailed from England on the 4th of Jime, 1764, and had so tedious a 
passage that he did not reach Mach’as till the 10th of April, 1765. Here he 
learned, for the first time, that the war m Bengal had been brought to a conclu- 
sion, and that the terms of peace were so completely’- in the power of the Com- 
pany, that it was “ scarcely’- hy’perbole to say’-. To-morrow the whole ]\[ogul empire 
is in our power.” In the same lettei-, written privately’- to Mr. Eons, chairman 
of the court, seven days after his arrival at Madras, he added, “We must become 
nabobs ourselves in fact, if not in name, perhaps totally’- so without disguise, but 
on this subject I cannot be certain till my arrival in Bengal.” At this time, 
though he knew of Meer Jafiier s death, he was not aware of the steps which 
had been taken to appoint a successor ; but he was so satisfied that the Company 
was about to enter on a new coiu'se of prosperity, which would greatly’’ advance - 
the value of its stock, that he wi’ote on the same day’ to his agent in London, 
desiring that whatever money- he had in the public funds, or anywhere else, and 
as much as could be borrowed in his name, should be, “without loss of a minute, 
invested in East India stock.” 

Clive ai’i’ived in Calcutta on the Sd of iMay’, and lost no time in commencing . 
the exercise of his extraordinary powem. Some of the membei’S of council, 
conscious of the awkward position in which they' stood, were disposed to take 
advantage of some ambiguous expressions which ocem-red in the commission to 
the select committee, and to p\it their own interpretation upon them; but 
Clive denied their right even to inquii-e. and gave them to understand that it 
would be full time to give their opinion when the select committee judged it 
necessary* to ask it. By taking this high ground he intimidated the boldest ol 
his opponents, though he at the same time provoked a hostility which afterwards 
followed him to Euglaud. and subjected him to imputations and insults which 
his proud spirit proved unable to endure. Difiiculties, however, so far from 
deterring him, only* stimulated him to exertion. “ I Avas determined. ’ as he 
afterwards expressed it, "to do my* duty* to the public, though I should incur 
the odium of the whole settlement. The Avelfiire of the Company required a 
vio-orous exertion, and I took the resolution of cleansing the Augean stable. 
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This opprobrious epithet is by no means inappropriate ; for in every class of the a.u. ivor,. 
Company’s servants, from the highest to the lowest, the great actuating prin- 
ciple was avarice, manifested without any regard to decency, and in the form covniptions 
most insulting and oppressive to the native population. It is impossible, how- CMnimny's 
ever, to forget how much of the corruption might have been traced to the bad 
example which Clive himself had set, and there is therefore something painfully 
incongruous in the high-flown style which he sometimes employs. Thus, in 
a letter written to General Carnac, three da}^ after he had entered ifjDon office, 

■ he says, “ To-morrow we sit in committee, when I make no doubt of discover- 
ing such a scene as vdll be shocking to human nature. The council,” he adds, 

“ have all received immense sums for this new appointment (of a nabob), and are 
so shameless as to own it publicly. Hence we can account for the motive of 
paying so little respect to me and the committee ; ’ and then, warming as he 
proceeds, breaks out into the follomng exclamation: — ‘'Alas! how is the 
English name sunk 1 I could not avoid paying the tribute of a few tears to the 
departed and lost fame of the British nation (irrecoverably so, I fear). However, 

I do declare, by that Great Being who is the searcher of all hearts, and to whom 
we must be accountable, if there must be an hereafter, that I am come out with 
a mind superior to all corruption, and that I am determined to destroy those 
great and growing evils, or perish in the attempt. The cutting retoit to which 
he laid himself open in using this language seems never to have occurred to him. 

The covenants which interdicted all the servants of the Company from Att«ni;;_;o 
accepting presents had arrived in the previous January, some weeks before the co.e,,autB 
death 'of Meer Jaffier, and consequently were in possession of the counefl when 
they set them at defiance, by taking presents on the succession of Nujum-ud- 
Dowlah. They had endeavoured to evade the obligation by the veiy bold but 
flimsy device of allowing the covenants to remain unexecuted. Wlien ques 
tioned on -the subject, they hypocritically pretended that their apparent contempt 
of authority was, in fact, an act of deference to it, for the signing of the cove- 
nants was a matter of so much consequence that they could not think o se mg 
<anything final about them till Lord Clive’s arrival. That this ludicrous excuse 
might no longer avail, one of the fir.st resolutions of the select commiHee was 
that “ the covenants be executed immediately. Wlien this leso u i 
read to the council they argued strenuously for delay, and only yie e 
^eing told that the only alternative was to sign or be suspende ( 

It is not unworthy of notice that when the covenants were ;T,_eHef 

mitted to the army for signature. General Camac, thoug i sa-'ecial 

Ji-iid a member of the select committee, refused. It Raxali 

grounds. He had received a present of 80,000 rupees - put. 

of Benares. The covenants bore a date antecedent to tlia^^^ m 

he Was not aware of their existence, he refused to -'---r:;. 

altered, so as not to lay liim open to the charge oi 
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A.D. 1TC5. Another present to a much larger amount, given him by Shah Alum, %yhose 
necessitous circumstances must have made it very inconvenient, was bestowed 

Present. after he had received notice of the covenants. The sum was two lacs of runees 

jTcoiveil by 

General cqual, accoi'ding to the rate of exchange at the time, to £23,338; making, 
with the previous present from Bulwant Sing, a total of £32, GG6, The latter 
present was so clearly illegal that Caniac accepted it, subject to the approval of 
the directors, and in the meantime lodged it in the treasury of the presidency. 
To sanction such a present, at the very time when the signature of the cove- 
nants was enforced under the penalty of suspension from the service, was to 
establish a very extraordinary precedent ; and yet, in such different lights does 
the same thing appear, according as personal predilections are affected by it, that 
Clive strenuously supported the present in the following terms : — “ I shall only 
say that Caniac has acted wnth such moderation and honour in the service of 
the Company, and with such good deference and attention towards his majesty 
the Great [Mogul, that the directors must be the most ungrateful of men, if they 
do not bj’ the return of this ship, or the first conveyance, order him this money, 
with a due encomium on his seradees, disinterestedness, and modesty.” Truly, 
if Carnac, after pocketing one present, which was only saved from illegality by 
an accident, and hankering after another which was clearly illegal, and which 
the directors could not sanction without stultifying themselves, deserved such 
an encomium, Clive should not have boasted much of “ cleansing the Augean 
stable.” In regard to the private trade, the regulations adopted were by no 
means such as might have been anticipated from the ^dews which Clive had 
expressed befoi'e leaving England. At that time he considered the abolition of 
it necessary in order “to strike at the root of the evil,” whereas he fuUy sanc- 
tioned, if he did not actually originate a scheme by wliich the present trade, 
instead of being tlu'own open to all the inhabitants on equal terms, was con- 
verted, at least in three of its leading articles, into a rigorous monopoly in favour 
of the Company’s servants. The scheme is said to have been rendered expedient 
in consequence of a most important change which took place at this time in the 
circumstances of the Company, and it is therefore only fair before judging of it 
to have this change fully in view. 

with The Emperor Shah Alum had, as we have seen, thrown himself on British 
the emperor protection, and entered into a treaty, in which the most important stipulations 
in his favour were that he should immediately be put in possession of Allahabad, 
and assisted in conquering all the territories which belonged to the Nabob of 
Oude. This was a very serious undertaking, though there seemed little reason 
to doubt that the army which had already achieved so many successes would be 
able to accomplish it. The nabob, however, was determined not to yield with- 
out a struggle, and endeavoured to repair the disaster at Buxar, by forming 
alliances with Ghazi-u-din, the vizier (who, after murdering Alumgeer, usurped 
possession of t|ie districts around Delhi), with certain of the Rohilla chief?, and 
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Itsifl ceased tt» have any r(>al auDifjrity AviUiin ilioin. ItM'a.s de.siivible, therefore, 
flint the (Jojnp, an}', in npprnjirinfini^ (he wluilo civil niifl military power of tlie 
(hiv(> prnvinee.s. should olUain Ins sanction. Jn thi.s there was little diflicnlty, 
a.s he had volunfaviiy ofiered, when lie throw himself on their protection, to 
contjtly with any (erms which fhey might he ])lea.sed to dictate. Clive accord- 
ingly after aeeoni])li^hing his f*l>jeet at Moor.shedahad. hy reducing the nabob 
(o the eomlition of a peii^^ionor. pursued his tour in the direction of iMlahabad, 


\ 



im Su^xiixi iMaKir** Vjci^i in 


that ho might iheri*, in conjunction with CJcncral Cnrnac, obtain from Shah 
Alum a formal .sanction of the new i-ovolution wliich he had just accomplished. 
It i.s not to be denied that Shah Alum had good cau.so to complain of tlie 
treatment he received on this occasion. When he entered on possession of 
Allaliahad and the adjoining di.stricts it was under a treaty which promised him 
the ultimate ])o.s.sc.ssion of all the territories which belonged to Sujah Dowlah. 
Instead of this he was now informed that be must rest satisfied 'witb the small 
extent of territoiy already conferred ujmn iiim, and with tiie annual papnent 
of twenty-six lacs of rujiees from Bengal. Besides this tribute be bad nght 
to a jagliire in tliat country wliicb yielded several laas, and to a large amount 
of aj’rear.s, but wlicn be claimed them, was simply told tliat lie must look on all 
past arrangements as cancelled. In future be, too, was to be nothing moie 
than a mere pensioner of the Comiwny. Tliere is something almost ludicrous 
in the double character which Sliaii Alum was thus made to assume. In the 


‘ Tins palace "is now the arsenal; a brick wall 
lias been run np between its outer colonnades, with 
windows of English architecture, and its curious 
pavilions and other accompaniments removed; and 
internally, whatever could not be conveniently 
cut away is carefully covered up with plaster and 
whitewash, and hid by stands for arms and deal 
fittings. Still its plan can bo made out; a square 


hall supported by eight rows of columns, ei^ 
each row, thus making in all sixty-four, 
by a deep verandah of double columns w ugt 
of four at the angles, all surmounted y^ 
capitals of the most elegant and richest ^ , 

altogether as fine in style and as richm orna 
as anything in India.”— Fergusson’s BandUok oj 

Architecture, vol. i. 
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one he is seen liigglin^r -with the roproscuiatives of the Company, and vainly 
endeavouring to increase the amount which they had allotted for his mainten- 
ance : in the other, he assumes jill the aim of an absolute sovereign, and gives 
away va-^t and populous ]u-ovinccs by a mere stroke of the pen. It is not un- 
Avortliy of notice that, at the time Avlien tlic grant of the dewannee of the three 
j>rovinces. yielding a revenue estimated at from .i:t3,00(),000 to i:k000,000 sterling, 
was obtained. Clive s jaghire wa.s not forgotten, the reversion of it after he should 
have enjoyed it for ten years, or on hi.s death, if it should sooner happen, being 
ex)uvs''ly bestowed on the Comjiany. This reversion, it is almost nnnecessaiy 
to observe, was provio\isly included in the grant of the dewannee, and hence the 
cudy thing gjiined by granting it .sjteciall^', was to give legal efiect to the 
arrangement respecting the jaghire, which had ])reviously been made between 
Clive ajid the direetoiv 


'J'he only jn'rson who had reason to congratulate him.self on the liberal treat- 
ment which he reet'ived was Sujah Bowluh. He had been the most formidable 
and inveterate enemy of the Comj)any, and had not only taken lileer Co.ssim 
and Sumroo under his protection, though perfectly cognizant of the horrid mas- 
sjieres which they had piu-potrated, but had placed himself at the head of a con- 
federacy avowedly leagued for the j)ur])ose of cx])elling the Britisli altogether 
from the country. There would, there- 
fore, have been no injustice in carrying 
out the treaty which engaged to dcjwive 
him alt('gether of Ids territorie.s, and 
transfer them to Sliah Alum. Indeed, it 
was not justice, but policy, that dictated 
the more favoiirable terms which lie 
received after a series of di.sa.strous defeats 
had compelled him to throw himself xm- 
conditionally on the mercy of liis con- 
(pterors The Company had never been 
ambitious of territorial aggrandizement; 
and after repeatedly declining the 
dewannee of the three province.s, had at 
last accepted it, more from necessity than 
choice. So long as the revenues were 
payable to the nabob, his interests were at variance with those of the Com- 
pany and their agents, and misunderstandings and collisions were constantl.y 
occurring. The acceptance of the dewannee b}'' the Company seemed the onty 
effectual remedy, and on this gi’oimd alone it was recommended by the select 
committee, and at last sanctioned with some degree of reluctance by the couit 
Tlie great object now was to make possession safe and pei’inanent by the foima 
tion of such a frontier as would give the best security against foi’eign invasion, 
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Yr.:rr:r^ in: > r.'.’,i".:nv ^vi:'•: Ac.vr\un^!y. Avr.-’- Clive o:t: to con- 

v*lr io :*'o ttw'.tv v.‘i:r. iS’r ti'e o^tutnittce. uotiVtless ecroiii'^ 

ii*'; cwr, :^>':::ir.'.cr.:<. furt'-i'^’r.' i i'.ir.'. witi: v. tv.rer o:' i:'.5:rrc:ior.?. iu thev 

N'v. " Kxr.'ri-:".vV i'.'.vir - <l\nv:'. :i-“: r.t'. ir.rtu:niu-:-i l>v force of r.nn?, 

i-- or^rrneivo of tl-r.: oorr.ru'rci.'.I .'•riri: vrl-:.'!; we or^l'.: to prontote. r.xinot:? to 

tl'.e Cor.r.vr.v. nr I orrrc^ivo to tr.e oorr.trv. v.-e eo.rr.eetlv reorttitnend to votir 

• % * * ^ ^ 

« » * % ^ » *>* t> 1^* •• _ 

IrOvt^rro. tr.r.; von oxer: vor.r rtr.x.^-: tr.cer.vottn? to C’.''r.:un'.te the crreettons 
of tin' o'’’.tr.trv to tx'tr-.'ve r.ttv Teo.Io’.t-'V ti’.ov ir.o.v cntertctiti of otir ttti' 

cotr.v.ie.l ;'r,fri:io:\ o.r.i to oer.vitnv tl:e:r. eve r.itr. r.o: r.t oer.qiteet and donttiiton. 
I'V.t siverritv ir, cr.rrvir.' or. r. free tro.de eor.o.llv Iw.r.edoir.l to them r.ri to t:?. 
Witii vii'v.- poli.'v re- redrew tr.'.t or.r deroo.'.r.de be ir.odero.te end e-quiteble. 

-.T 


' A’? 


o.n i tiv'.t v."e c.vci.I everv o.rreo.ro.r.oe of r.t: inolinr.tion to eri.'.rce onr territoriri 
p '-^eei^i.vxe. T'r.e er.crinx' of o.-’nineste. vohid'. v.-e rnu>: I'.cli on r. ver},- preenri- 
on> tenrnv. nn ; ct o.n exror.ee mere then e-rodwodent to their revennee. is of little 
cor.eeonenee to ue; ye: v.-ill snoh rcetitntione impress them vdth n Itmh opinion 
of onr ceneresity r.rd justiee. For these rensons v.-e think Snjnh Powlnh shonll 
le minstc.ted in the full nessession of rdl his donnnions. with sneh limitr.tions 
only ns he must see nre evi.iently cndenlnte-.i fen onr inutunl benent. We word i 
decline insistin' tm'Snr.nv terms thnt must prove irksome to Ins Iiicrh spirit, nno 
hnriv n snsnielen of his sin-ceritv." 

A trenty in v.-hi:h the pnrty r.ble to dietnte terms felt disp-s.se-d to net so 
CNnerensiv wns ecsilv nrrnn-re-d. nrcl Sninh Dowlrdi F'-'-'-dlv c-onsente-d to pny 
tiftv Ltes of rnrees ns the expense of the wttr. in retrem for the restttntmn o~ 
Ids wh.de territieries. except the districts of Kornh nnd Allnhnbnd previonsly 
ceded t'> Shnh Altnn. nn.l for mutnnl nE:n.n:e bv which th.e ocntrnctinc pnrties 
b-eenn'-e bormd to nssis: en.ch other n^dnst nE fereign invnders. The dimeriA 
ir. recorei to die-cr Cossim nnd Snmroo no longer existed. The fcmier htxdtnken 
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refngo among fclie Roliillas, Die laiter entered the service of the Jats, and a.d. ms. 
Sujali Dov lull did all that could be required ol him, Avlien he engaged never to 
give an^"^ countenance or protection to eitlier. The only point as to which he Treaty bo- 
ventured to demur was a proposal that the Company should be empowered to ' 

cstnblisli factories within Ins territories. In this lie probably suspected a repe- 
tition of the same process by which Bengal had been wrested from its original , 
rulers, aiid therefore objected so .strongly that the point was not pressed, and it 
wa.s merely stipulated that the Company should have libert}'- to trade duty free. 

Tliis liberty, however, wa.s .sciircel}’ regarded as a boon, for at this time the 
three provinces were supposed to be the proper limits both of trade and of con- 
quest. In regard to the former, the prcsidenc}” could foresee no benefit to the 
Company from maintaining settlements at so vast a distance; while in regard to 
the latter, even Clive declared in a letter to the dircctor.s, shortl}'- after conclud- 
ing the treaty, rc.solution wa.s, and my hopes will always be to confine our 
assistance, our conquest, and our jjossessions to Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. To 
go further is, in my opinion, a scheme so extravagantly ambitious and absurd, 
that no governor and council in their .senses can ever adopt it, unless the whole 
scheme of the Company's interc.st be fiiet entirely new modelled.” 


When Clive returned to Calcutta in September, a series of irksome duties irksome tak 
lay before him. He had enforced the signature of the covenants interdicting 


presents, but as laige sums had been received after the covenants had arrived, 
and were therefore, though unexecuted, legally binding, it was judged necessary 
to institute a strict inquiiy in regard to them. This inquiry was, indeed, 
unavoidable, for Nujmn-ud-Dowlah, dissatisfied with the arrangement which had 
forced Mahomed Beza Khan upon him as naib-soubah, no sooner heard of Clive’s 
arrival than he hastened to Calcutta, and made it a fonnal complaint that the 
naib had emptied his treasury by paying away twenty lacs of rupees in pre- 
sents to the members of council. Mahomed Beza Khan’s defence was that he 
was not a voluntary agent, but on receiAung intimation of the sums which the 
members of coimcil expected had no option but to pay them. The recipients of 
the so-called presents denied that they had used either force or terror. This was 
perhaps true, but the in(piry proved that they had intimated their expectations 
in a way which made it impossible to refuse them, and the sentence therefore 
^yas not unjust, which, on the ground of this misconduct, dismissed Mr. Spencer, 
the governor, and nine other leading officials from the Company’s service. 

The question of private trade still remained. The directors had, as we have Arrange- 
seen, endeavoured to strike at the root of the evil, by sending out an order, on private 
the 8th of February, 1764', prohibiting the servants of the Company from 
engaging in it. This judicious order they had been obliged to recall, in conse- 
quence of ^ the interference of the general court of proprietors; and accordingly, 
in a letter sent out in the same ship in which Clive sailed from England, while 
they still expressed their conviction that the exiL''" g 
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Viii<> iiiK'Uid tin'll' Wi re "mi injtiridim to tlio nalioh niu] tlio iintive.s tluiL Uicy 
'■ottl.l not, in thr vn-y natinv of tlinn, t'-ml to anytliino l,ut the prorlncing 
■o-in r.d lioarthin niinraii'lili'. .iti'da.'tlont;;‘.,„(l lo'iniivd that tlieir order of Uio Sth 
of I'’i>l.riiary •h'ltil.I in thr in.-antiinf hr rnfoivd, thry told the roninnttec “to 
roiiNidt tho nal oh .'!■< to tlw nianni-r of ranyino on thr inland lrad<*, and fliero- 
tij'in to i'oiin ;> |iioj). r an-l r.jnitahlr plan for that pnrpoM\ and traii'^init the 
lo th'- diirctoi i, arronipanii'd hy ‘.iirh cNplanaf ion4, oh-rrvation^;, and 
rcniaih- . ini-dd i-nnhlr thfin fo ojvr tin-ir a-ntinirnt-i and flin-ctions there- 
npiiti. in a lull and r.\plirit nianir r d hi** Irtt'-r rojitained tie* only sjiecial 
in*-(rU‘’ti'>n‘- whirh < TtVr an*! tla* •‘■Irrt ronilnittrr hrnl irrrivnl on thr .siihject; 
aiid it \r.'! • t IrTri-if.* to have h*--'!! r\p->rf« il that in any arrani, 0 ‘nirnt suh-c- 
'in''ntly a'i"pt*‘d. th** 'piiit at h-ad, it not tin* lfff»*r of thr*>* in^'trnrtions would 
;>!■ r;U'*lnIiy olo'-rrrd ihi- hoWoVrr. >v.is not thr ra*-*' ( )n thr rontiTiry, a 

* 'hi-nio u'a’* lianifl hy which fie* thri'* Iradiny aitirlr. of thr inland trade — 
' dt h<'t' l and toiiarro^ — Wrl'* convert'*! int'> a 'fiict monopoly for thr rs'clu‘'ive 
1 " hoot oj th'* ‘<1 vant * ot thr ( ’oinpany. d id * **'’hi ni**, whii’h was diametrically 
opp'"' <l to th'* in‘'tni'*tion ' "t tir* dirc’tor *, coid'l only hr jnstified hy thegi'cat 
t*hano** of riiruni 'tanco . which ha*! tahrii place. When the directors wrote, 
tlwy nndci-tooil that tie* nah'ih wa> ’dill in actual po-.-:c'-''ion of the revenues, 
.ami coiio ipi. iitly had a ''p' ci.a! int'-rct in .**iipprr- *im,' tla* ahtisis hy which tiieir 

.•(mount ha'l h'-'*n riou*!y dimini**!!!* I. d’hr c.-l'**.* w.-r*- now completely 

altoicd. liy th'* o^nint of tin* d'-wjumc*, the whole revenues of the country liacl 
hc'-n tr.-ue-terreil to tin* ( ’"inpany, ami tin* n.-ilmh was only to receive a pen.sion 
of a detlnit'* amount. It was therefore no lonoei* of any con.serjuonce to 1dm 
how the revenues Were nianao:'*'!. s-» lono ns hr was sure of reccivj'ng’ payment 
of his tifty lac's So far was the e.visting naholi from feeling the degi'acling 
po.sition (o which he \vas thus rcduccl, that Clive .s;ty.s: — “He received the pro- 
posal of having a .sum of money for him.s<*ir and household at his will with infi- 
nite ple.'i.sure;” and, on retiring fr<»ni the interview, e.xelaiined, “Thank God, I 
shall imw have as many dancing girls as I jilea.se.” ddiero was thus no occasion 
to |)ay any regard to the nahoh in tlie now arrangement, all modes of carrying 
on the inland trade being now to him equally indifferent. The only interests 
to be jirotected were those of the Comj>any and of the natives, and Clive thought 
that the jdan which the .select committee liad devised would at once secure tlys 
jirotection and aocoinjdish another object of vital imjmrtance. The salaries of 
the Compan 3 -’.s servant.s were totally inadequate, and the private inland trade 
wa.s the chief source from which the}’- liad been accustomed to make fortunes or 
to obtain maintenance. Now therefore, Avhen this source was at once peremp- 
torily cut oft’, they saw nothing before them hut a sudden descent from affluence 
to hon-'^ary. The salary of a member of council was only £350, and it was 
peifectly notorious that the establishment which his position in society rendered 
necessary could not he kept up at less than £3000. Tlie directors, in abolishing 
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and Avc have no donht that the proprietors will eonenr with us in opinion, that a.d. ire 
some solid and permanent retribution, adequate to your great merits, should 
crown your lordship's labours and success.” 

Clive was not insensible to the high encomium pronounced on his services, ciivo 
nor indiflerent to tlie reward, which, though only vaguely de.scribed as “some qtuuMi! 
solid and permanent retribution,” was understood to be nothing less than a grant 
of his jagliire in perjictuity; but the state of his health admitted of no answer, 
and he was moreover convinced tliat cveiy material object contemplated in his 
re-appointment liaving been accomplisiied, the evils apprehended from his depar- 
l.ure were in a great measure imaginary. The anny, again brought into due 
.subordination, wa.s more tlian a matcli for any foreign power which mi ght be 
tempted to provoke, hostilities; the double batta and other expenses which bore 
most heavily on the trca.suiy had been subjected to due retrenchment; kIr.Verelst, 
for whom tlie governor.ship was destined, as well as the select committee, Avho 
were to continue in oflice, was disposed to give full effect to the improvements 
which had been introduced ; and the Company, now m possession of an indepen- 
dent revenue, which the least sanguine estimated at not less than £1,000,000 
sterling, seemed about to enter on a career of unprecedented prosperity, 

Clive .sat in the .select committee for the last time on the 16th of January, ffisdepar- 
1767, and on the 29th finally quitted Bengal for England in the Britannia. 

His measures had encountered much opposition, and excited in man}'’ of those 
who considered their interests to bo injuriously affected by them a Aondictive 
spirit, which they afterwards took an opportunity of grati^ung. The general 
feeling of the presidency was, however, decidedly in his favour, and was not 
inaccurately expre.ssed liy the select committee in a letter addressed to the direc- 
tors shortly after his de])arture. Comparing the state of Bengal as he found it 
and as he left it, they observed, “ We beheld a presidency divided, headstrong, 
and licentious ; a government without nerves ; a treasmy without money ; and 
a service without subordination, discipline, or public spirit. We may add, that 
amidst a general stagnation of useful industry and of licensed commerce, indivi- 
duals were accumulating immense riches, which they had ravished fi’om the 
msulted prince and his helpless people, who groaned under the united pressure 
of discontent, jroverty, and oppression. Such was the condition of this presi- 
dency and these previnces. Your present situation need not be described. The 
liberal supplies to China, the state of your treasury, of your investment, of the 
service, and of the whole country, declare it to be the strongest contrast to what 
it was.” His reception in England was flattering. In other quarters of the 
' world disaster had generally attended the British arms. Their triuniphs in 
India thus presented a striking contrast, which brought Chve more prominently 
into view, and obliged even those who would have detracted from his merrte to 
keep a prudent silence. Nor was applause the only reward which he recei\ed. 

The proprietors of the Comparry, instead of requiring to be prompted by the 
VoL. I. 
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directors, look Die initintivo in rcconnnending tliat the 2:>os.session of the jardiire 
should 1)0 extended to him and his repre.scntative.s ten years beyond the period 
which had been previously fixed, and a resolution to this effect was ultimately 
carried by the unanimous vote of a general court. 

If. is nccess.'iry to atl<l, that this magnificent grant was accompanied Avith cir- 
cumstances which diminished the gratification derived from it. Clive had left 
India in miserable health, and had very imperfectly recovered on the homeward 
voyage. Wliih' he was thus suffering, fame and emolument were comparatively 
indifferent to him, and he appears to have been more offended at the hostility 
or lukewarmness of some on whose friendship he had calculated, than delighted 
at the universal recognition of his merit. The grant of the dewannee had raised 
extravagant hopes in the proprietors, who had begun in consequence to clamour 
for a largely increased dividend. The directors, better acquainted Avitb the 
actual position of the Company’s aflair.s, were anxiou.s fordela3^ The additional 
revenue confidcntl}' predicted ha<l not 3’et been realized, and extraordinary 
expenses had been incurred which would more than absorb it for some time to 
come. The directors being thu.s ojiposed to the wi.shes of the propnetors, natur- 
ally endeavoured to justify their opposition b3' giving an unfuAmurable view of 
their finances. Some of them even, in order to justify this view, spoke some- 
what disparagingl3’ of their new territorial acquisition.s, and objected to the 
extended grant of the jaghire as extravagant. CHa'C felt indignant, and hesi- 
tated not to sa3' tluit the directoi's in thus acting were endeavoiming to gain 
their own ends at his expense. This misunder-standing cooled some of his sup- 
porters, and made it more eas3’ for his enemies- to mature their meditated attack 
upon him. Not a few of those whose malversations he had punished in Bengal 
had returned to England Avith their ill-gotten gains, and become large pm’chasers 
of India stock. The influence which the3’’ acquired in this AA’a3' AA-as so gi’eat, that 
after an action had been raised for the piu'pose of obliging some of the greatest 
delinquents to disgorge the siuns Avhich the3' had iliegaU3'’ receiA*ed in the name 
of presents, the3'’ succeeded in inducing the general coiirt to recommend the AAuth- 
draAval of the action, and guarantee them from future proceedings b3’’ a vote ot 
indemnit3’’. The sympath}’- with notorious delinquenc3'’ manifested by this vote 
AAais ominous, and Clive, shattered in health and dejDressed in spirits, retired into 
the countiy, not without a strong presentiment of the harsh scz'utinj^ to which, 
throuo-h the relentlessness of enemies and the lukewarmness of friends, his whole 

O , 

public life was soon to be subjected. 

In consequence of the revolution effected by CliAm’s achievements in Bengal, 
a new era in the history of India commenced. On their original character of 
merchants the Company had engrafted that of conquerors, and were henceforth 
to rule with absolute sway over myidads who had previously knoAvn or heard 
of them only as traders. Hitherto, Avhde the relation Avith the natives was of 
a less intimate and more precarious nature, they have occupied a very subordi- 
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nato place iu the x\avvalivc, and any reference made to their manners and cns- ad. no;, 
toins ha.«: only been im'ident-:d. A more intimate acquaintance with them must 
now be formed, 'ihe eomitry tliongh it lja.s changed its rulers stiU remains Manners imu 
{iieir.'J. and llie jxdiey of tin' mensure.s adopted b}' government depends on tbfnMoos 
the manner in which tlieir interests arc aflected by tliem. But how can this 
be un(ler.<(<H'd without a pn'vious knowledge of their social position? No people 
can be governotl on ab.stmet ]>rineiple.s. Tlieir pcculiaritie.Sj including even their 
most inntional ]U'ej\viices. must \'e consulted, since the very same laws under 
which one nation would be prospiM'ous and happy might produce universal dis- 
content and wrctchediu'ss in ;iuot)u‘r. If. is absolutely neces.sary, therefore, both 
(h;i( fho'-c who riih' .and th"-" wlio eonilne themselves to the humbler task of 
rcviewiuiT ‘he policy of nihav. .should first of all acquaint themselves with the 
l-adimr fenturi-^ of tlu' population. In the oa.se of Imlia the remarkable forms 
imdcr wliicli rocictv javsvnt.s it.sdf make the knowledge of them as interesting as 
it js indisp.-ns tbb*. and the t<-mporarv .snspension of the narrative will be fully 
miiipcn'ated l.y tic- insia tioii of .a detail, a.s anijilc a.s our limited space will allow, 
cfwhat'-v«T is iiK-'l singular in the ojiinions and practices ofHindoo.s. To this, 
.Wfuliuglv, the next book of our hi.story will be devoted. 
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Embracing Comprcbcnsivc Descriptions of the Plants most interesting fiom their uses 
Lower Animals; their application in the Arts, Manufactures, Medicine, 

from their beauty or peculiarities; together with the Physiology, Geogiap ica ^ Illustrated by 
fication of Plants. By William Ruind, Revised Edition, with SarrLEME . 

700 Figures on wood and steel, of which 100 are carefully coloured. 

" Tins soork is a perfect mar..l of research and industry. The mass of information condensed into one volume 

y„gmledae of Plants dvuested of dry 
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Eleven toE. po^t 8vo, cloth, red edges, 3^, M. each; 

Notes on the Ne^v Testament, 

Critical and Erplanator)', and Practical 3 y Alltkt Bailkes. Illustrated Edition. "vVifh Supple- 
mentary and Corrective Kotes. Edited bj’ tlie Re\', Pvon’Ein’ Ei’jcv/, 

Til'll. Editiyi) of Bar-tics Kcies is •inli-.inced iiii-iilue atiove iJ! otliers "vy llm riarncrcnis 3wy'i,rKiir:Tr.ny ICpte: aScita 
in -llii; ErirJllni. 

'Jill; J lluiitmtinni; con;.ii.t or'i'ieivr, dyrivea fioin ni'jia autlientic nnurcei., of tlie eliinf jilnnK nriiitin-entjiienaoiiea inilis 
Kfw 'J'ei.tument, to the iiuiiiher of rifij'-nix; and ofMapi. tiiid Plant to the imm'oer orjiTlefii, foniiins a pietorl-.d comnieiitarj- 
of varied and niriluiiy iiiterett. 


In nine volumes, post 8vo, cloth, red edges, 4^. eacln 

Notes on the Old Testament 

Ji" Alueet BAitKES. Comprising the Boohs of Job, Psalms, Isaiah, and Danieh Edited hry the 
Rev, PvOEEK'j' Peev/, v.V. V/ith numerous additional jCotes, and many illustrative Engravings not in 
any other Edition. 

'Jiif editorial introduction to the Pool; of Joh — the additions to the I^otet tm the Eooh orPtalmr;, fejm tie most distic- 
tjuished e.e}joMton: at houie a.ud r.hroad, selected on the jirinciple of more fiillj- e-rluhltiti; the i.cojie of the Pstdins, orliecatse 
of some special e.ecellence in the e.etrtict— and the amioUitions 0:1 tlie hoohs of Istuah and Uaiuel, give a peculiar value to 
this Edition. 

'Jiie Jllu'jtralions consist of 51 page Engravings and 3 folding Mapt, besides ryosuldects printed in the lentt and include 
some unusual hut sU-ihiiig ilUisir.ilious of pai'oges of Bob- ''Vril not usually deemed susci^itible of pictorial illustration. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 31. Cd. ■ 

Questions on the New Testament. 

For Bible Classes and .Sunday' Schools. By Aeeeet Baekes. Onevol. (Matthesv to HEEEEtvs), 
cloth, 3f. Ctf.; or 0 parts at 6 d., each complete in itsel£ Part L, MA'JTEESV, hlAEE- — TzrtJL, Epee, 
— Partllh, Acts. — P art IV,,Romaks. — P art'V„ 3 CoraindiiAPS. — ^PanVl, PlEEia'W£. 

An aduiuahle manual for use iu the Sunday-school or the Christian houselidld. 


Ttvu vols., square 8vo, doth, 14^. 

The Ten Years’ Conflict. 

Being the Histoiy of the Disruption of the Church of Scotland. By Roeeet Buchakae, E-I'- 
Illustrated with Portraits on steel and Designs on wood. 

“// is a history /or Iht Church artd /or/riitire areSj and not merely /pr a single sect, or Jar the yreseni iitaes, 
noi for a party ^ tridjor mcmliindP — Scottlijli QuvsdivM. 


In 25 parts, is. each ; or royal 410, doCb, 27s. Od. I 

Famity YTrship: 

A .Series of Devotional .Services for every Ploming and Es’ening throughout the Year, adapted 
purposes of Domestic tVordiipj Prayers for Particular Qcca'sion's, and Prayers suitable for ChUd.-ea, 

By above Two Hu-PJEUEJ EvAlvOJiLlCAE PTihikiees. Illustrated by 'J'wenty-s'n: fme Engravings on 
steel. Rew and Improved Edition. 1 

'J'he Avorl; comprises 732 Services, adapted to be used iu ibe faniilj', be'uig a sendee for every blOTC'iuc and t-t 
ilmoujiboul the year, vitb Spec'nd Sendees for tbe 3 »Ionuugand Eveniug of ddew YearVEaj'. Each ben-ite 1 

of Praise, Prayer, and .Scriplund E.-position. 'Jbus it pomti out a nuiuble psalm or liymn to be j 

to ajJOrtion of S'crijJture to be read from the Bible ilselE and adds some brief e.ephmalo,-y and jj-actical *cn;ar -. mi- 
wbdle closes with a phain and earnest Prayer. 1 




Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2 .s, 

' Ditching and Draining. 

A Manual of Tables for Computing Work done, showng length of Drains in any piece of land from 
I pole to lOO acres ; number of pipes or tiles required ; cubic or solid contents of digging in ditches and 
drains j with other useful Tables. Suited to the use of Contractors and Employers of Labour, 

24mo, bound in roan, 2 s. 

The Land- Measurers Ready- Reckoner. 

Being Tables for ascertaining at sight the Contents of any Field or piece of Land. By Neil 
McCulloch. 

Two vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 13^. 

Our Farm Crops. 

Being a popular Scientific Description of the Cultivation, Chemistry, Diseases, and Remedies, &c., of 
our different Crops, worked up to tlie high farming of the present day. By John Wilson, F.R.s.E. 
Numerous Engravings. 

“Professor Wilson has, with infinite laionr, collected all the information scattered through 
densing and uniting his own practical experience and observation, so as to bring together, ‘“’‘f tr g 

vidual plant, all that is known up to the present time, either practical or scientific. . . . p^nffrsor 

the work to the careful perusal of every farmer, and feel that the agriadtural world is highly tndeotea J 
Wilson for this admirable work .” — Irish Farmer’s Gazette. 


Foolscap 8vo, bound, pr. 

The As^riculturist’s Calculator. 

A Series of Forty-five Tables for Land Measuring, Draining, Manuring, Planting, ‘W'eight of Hay an' 
Cattle by Measurement, Building, &c. &c. T _ 

It is believed that scarcely anything can occur .fe'^Firm calcul.ations for which these Tables do 
assistance; and that the care and labour bestowed on th^ir compibation entitle them to the confidence of the 

community. ' ..... o*inion that 

“ / have looked over the tables in your Agriculturist’s Calculator, and, without hesitation, give it should 

the Work will be of the greatest advantage to all connected with land. _ Every Proprietor, kactor, ana 
have it '' — Thomas Balmer, Commissioner for His Grace ihe Duke of Richmond. 
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